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1937 * 


1 '^HIS work being addressed, in i6th century fashion, both to contemporaries and 
to “ hereafter ages,” it is suitable to place on record that in 1935 the local 
■ authorities of Northamptonshire and the Soke of Peterborough selected " Eliza- 
bethan England ” as a Silver Jubilee gift to King George V and Queen Mary : the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County at the time being Lord Burghley’s representative in 
the senior line, the Marquess of Exeter. 

Bound in blue levant morocco tooled in gold, it was o£Eered to Their Majesties 
as the portrayal of conditions under wliich England’s influence extended “ far and 
wide.” 

Volumes V and VI now follow in the year of the Coronation of King George 
VI, when England has again a Queen Elizabeth for the first time since the death 
of the last of the Tudors three hundred and thirty-four years ago. 

Of political differences between then and now, it will suffice to touch upon 
some most relevant to recent events and to the subject matter of this History. During 
the reign of the Tudor Elizabeth, theological bitterness between Catholics and 
Protestants was enhanced by the ambition of Philip II to dominate this countty 
where he had reigned as King Consort. To what extent many English Catholics 
conceived it tlieir duty to adhere to ICing Phihp, we have partly seen, and sh^l see 
up to his death in 1598. But to try and convey Ae position in a sentence is to invite 
misunderstanding; because the relationships and enmities between England and 
Spain were peculiarly complicated. 

Among men who fought each other by sea and land, admiration was to be 
mingled with the antagonism. But for the baffled English conspirators against 
Elizabeth, in 1569 and 1586, there was much cause for dismay, in that they staked 
their all on the aid of Spain, and on both occasions their hope in King Philip pre- 
cipitated tlicir doom. 

While rehabilitating that Monarch as a skilled organiser of wars, and as the 
most astute crowned statesman of his day, it is not possible to claim for him that 
he showed any chivalrous consideration, either towards his English allies, or for 
the Queen of Scots, of whom in theory he was the prmcipal ch^pion; nor even 
was he magnanimous to his Admirals and Generals.^ His limitations of sympathy, 
and his peculiar coldness of temperament, can be observed from his dealings. But 
the so-called “ gloomy bigot,” of whom we are often told that he was unduly 
influenced by priests, had many a difierence of opinion with a succession of strong 
and powerful Popes. He discouraged at Rome any measure he considered 


I See Dtscurso of the Duke of Alba, 1919: E.E. Vol IV, p. 234 and note i. 
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detrimental to the interests of Spain, and in emergencies he drew a sharp distinction 
between the Pope as the Holy Father and the Pope as a temporal Prince.' 

Whereas the Elizabethan English Catholics were placed in the tragic position 
of hav ing to choose between obedience to the Sovereign de facto or to the Pope, 
who had declared Elizabeth only a pretended Queen and therefore not to be 
obeyed, Pope Pius XI sent to Kmg George VI and Queen Elizabeth his congram- 
lations upon their Coronation, and his good wishes for a happy and prosperous reign. 
Changed conditions make this salutation possible. 

Queen Elizabeth’s prohibition of Catholics from holding public offices (1559) 
was continued by the Stuarts; till James II lost his Crown for proclaiming a religious 
toleration not accepted or acceptable until the early 19th century.® 

As British Catholics long since have been freed from former disabilities, nothing 
now prevents the Archbishop of Westminster from not merely advising loyalty to 
the throne but enjoining it upon English CathoUcs as a duty. 

The time has come when it is possible to address the same Hhstory simultaneously 
to Catholics and Protestants, as well as to others under the British flag; assuming 
that they all should now be ivilling to see the Ehzabethan age in its diverse aspects, 
and not as epitomised to suit some one accepted thesis on the one side or the other. 

We have seen and will further see that Queen Elizabeth was neither the sublime 
paragon her poets and balladists alleged, nor the “ female Nero ” execrated by 
Catholics upon whom her penal laws pressed heavily. Nor was Mary Queen of 
Scots the subtle “ syren ” of English cancature, nor yet so superhuman as not to feel 
a poignant exasperation and disgust against the petty indignities so often imposed 
upon her during her captivity. 

But in 1937 the descendants of the rival factions could harmoniously attend Uie 
Coronation; and the Catholic Duke of Norfolk, as Hereditary Earl Marshal of 
England, could organise the ceremony at which the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York officiated. Since the Vatican ceased to claim any right to decide who snould 
or should not rule this Empire, the loyalty of English Catholics to the Crown has 
been expressed with an increasing vigour and emphasis. 

That it is the descendant of Mary Queen of Scots who reigns over us is a fact 
we now take as a matter of course. But let us look back to the extraordinary 


1 E.E. Vol. I, p. 92. 2 E.E Vol. II, pp. 44-49. 

3 King James’s Declaration of Liberty of Conscience embraced not only Catholics but all the Protestant 
dissenters, of whom there were an astonishing number of different sects. These last set no value 
upon toleration if they had to share it with “ Papists and King James was accused by them of 
intending to force Cadiolicism on them all. See Bariington’s '' Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount of 
Dundee, 1648-168^/' London, 1911, pp. 177-203, for particulars of that crisis and how it has been 
misrepresented. 
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prophecy of Bassentyne, uttered while both the Queens were young.* He foretold 
that she and Elizabeth would never meet face to face, and that going into England 
would be “utter wreck ” to her; but nevertheless that her descendants, would unite 
both crowns. Though this prediction now attracts scant notice, we should remember 
that when James VI of Scots became James the First of Great Britain and Ireland, 
he pointed out that he would have had a just claim to the Crown of England even 
if his mother had not been the descendant of Henry VII’s elder daughter. Inde- 
pendentljt of Plantagenet ancestors brought in through the Tudors, James represented 
“ the ancient Saxon Royal Line ” in virtue of descent from Saint Margaret (who is 
also the ancestress of our present Queen Elizabeth). 

Now that there is no longer any dynastic controversy,— and now when the 
British and not the Spanish flag flies over “an Empire on which the Sun never 
sets,” — there remains no political necessity to keep up old injustices. All fair- 
minded Britons should be willing to recognise that the dwarfing of i6th century 
Spain in English Modern History should be terminated for ever. And Spaniards 
may understand that 19th and 20th century historians, who have vied with each 
other to depict a feeble Philip and a decaying Spain, have seldom been intentionally 
unfair, but were the products of an imperfect system. 

It is rash to judge matters of strategy and tactics without enquiring into the full 
jurtlculars; and is especially unjust to blame or praise the Admirals and Generals 
on cither side without first ascertaining what precisely they had been ordered to do 
and what means were provided for the doing of it. But even Sir John Fortescue — 
whose “ History of the British Army " remains so great a national monument, — 
took on trust the sweeping assertion that the Elizabethan army was deplorably 
lacking in discipline. Actually it would be difficult to improve upon Lord Leicester’s 
“hiwes and Ordinances of War " which in Volume VI of ‘^Elizabethan England" 
are brought out of oblivion. These printed laws on the one hand, and King Philip’s 
unpublished Instructions to the Marquis of Santa Cruz on the other®, have hitherto 
been left out of the reckoning. 

During the 19th century a witty Frenchman said that “ the ancients made history 
a panegyric; but we have made it a libel.”® The epigram is applicable not only to 
echoes of specific libels such as Buchanan’s attack on Mary Queen of Scots; or else 

Vie Abominable . . . de my horde de Lecestre." It is still more relevant 
to the unconscious libels, in which OTeat actions are reduced to a squalid “ realism,” 
the antithesis to heroic reality. This tendency arose partly from acceptance of the 
dictum that hero-worship is “ barbaric ”; and partly from forgetfulness of the 
warning of Vauvenargues,— “ It is the sign of a mediocre mind to measure out praise 
grudgingly.” 

Great men are great because they could undertake and achieve what would be 


'E.E Vol. I, p. 324 
?E,EVol. V, pp 199-203. *Roux. “Petisees/' 1886, (2nd Ed: Pans), p. 
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impossible to lesser minds. But lesser minds can grow by familiarity with the past 
in its constructive aspects. This principle of education was understood by Alfred 
the Great, and Charlemagne, and Alfonso el Sabio of Castile. 

Arecent work on the Reign of Elizabeth was praised by a press critic as “ a history 
without a hero.” This was a polite way of saying that the men of action had been 
arbitrarily despoiled of their laurels; and that the distinction, variety, and brilliance 
of a most eventful era had been almost obliterated in effort not to offend the present 
by hinting at any superiority in the past.^ 

Of current fallacies, one upon which it is necessary again to remark, is the 
belief that the Inquisition in Spain quenched literature and the fine arts. This 
has been frequendy reiterated in English, even while Spain still possessed an 
enormous wealth of art treasures proving the contrary.® 

Perhaps the recent destruction of many a marvel of painting, and sculpture, 
architecture, and other skilled craftsmanship, may bring home to the outer world 
to what extent these antiquities represented a highly civilised country. 

When in 1914 the Louvain University Library was destroyed, scholars all over 
the British Empire remonstrated; and Mr. Henry Guppy of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, sent out an appeal to private collectors each to help in the re- 
creating of that Library. But when the Palacio de Liria was wrecked in November, 
1936, there was no British protest. 

Twelve years earlier the Duke of Alba in a discurso to the Academia de Bellas 
Aries had stated what he meant by civilisation. The cultured man, he said, 
whether living now or in the Middle Ages, or amid the exuberant glories of the 
Renaissance, was one who felt and fostered an appreciation of “ the good, the true 
and the beautiful.” Granted that different nations and persons saw truth and gootl- 
ness from different angles, the charm of tlie old works of art arose primarily from 
the spirit of the artists. They aimed not merely at a momentary success, but intended 
that their labours should last into the far future. And believing the soul of man 
to be the child of God, their art sprang from and appealed to some of the most 
exalted human hopes and emotions. But if an artist, under pressure of modern 
materialism, loses this sentimiento de perpituidad, the blight of mediocrity falls upon 
him as a nemesis. Man is not civilised on the strength of mechanical contrivances 
or the increase of speed; he is civihsed in proportion to his moral, spiritual, and 
artistic sensibilities. 


^‘•History without heroes,” was the aim of a person of doubtful nationality who 111 1933 airivctl 
in Spam, callmg himself “ Envoy from the Intcmauonal Association for Reform in teaching liistoiy.” 
The “reform” was to consist in “eliminating” all leaders and outstanding personages, if they 
happened to be Monarchs 01 noblemen, 01 sailors or soldiers. 

2 Many of these (fiom the Royal and ecclesiasucal collecuons, and fiom among the piivatc possessions 
of the Duke of Alba, Marquis of Valvcrde de la Sierra, Maiquis of San Juan de Piedras Albas, and 
others) were lent to the Barcelona Exhibition of 1929-30 Paiticulars in “El Aite cii Espaiia. ' Ctiia 
del Museo del Palacio Nactotial . . Tetcera edicion Revtsada por el D’’ D Mamiel Gomes 

Moreno . . . Professor del Centio de Estudios histoiicos de Madrid." Barcelona, 1929. 
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The Duke of Alba so generously permitted access to his own hereditary treasures 
that it appeared the more ironical when his palace was confiscated in July, 1936; and 
burnt four months later. “ Un gran beneficio no se podia pagar sino con una gran 
ingratitud.”^ 

The examination, classification and cataloguing of the Alba MSS was begun 
by the present Duke’s mother, and continued after her death. In 1907 her son 
published his first book, a collection of Ambassadorial letters which an English 
expert had pronounced to be non-existent.® But it was not until 1935 that the 
University of Oxford conferred upon the Duke an Hon : Degree, the year after the 
publication of Volumes I to IV or " Elizabethan England," the first English History 
to draw upon the Alba papers.® 

To treat History as the monopoly of historians, antiquities as only of interest 
to antiquarians, and art as reserved for comprehension by artists, is an attitude not 
infrequent in our age of specialism. But a new stimulus has lately been given to 
appreciation of the arts as handmaids to History. On 27th April, 1937, the King 
and Queen opened the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich, in the Queen’s 
House (begun by James I for his Queen Anne and finished by Charles I for Henrietta 
Maria). Nothing resembling this Museum has existed hitherto in Britain, though 
Spain and other countries or Europe and also the U.S.A. had their naval museums 
ahead of us. Under the auspices of Professor Geoffrey Callender and the Society 
for Nautical Research, and also thanks to the financial aid of Sir James Cairo, 
Bart., such a Museum has been created as should banish indifference and promote 
a widespread revival of interest in all maritime concerns.* The principles on which 
the National Maritime Museum and this History of " Elizabethan England " have 
been evolved are akin : in so far as both appeal to the eye and mind through direct 
evidence; both are created to make history and the arts delightful in conjunction. 
Both are arranged so that the wealth of material is not fatiguing to the onlooker. 
Both have been planned and achieved with the intention to help our countrymen 
to apprehend more fully the lessons of the past; avoid bygone errors and limitations; 
and carry on into the remote future the best traditions of valour and vigour, pro 
Deo, pro Rege, pro patria, pro utilitate hominum. 

E. M. TENISON. 

London. June, 1937. 


1 A saying o£ the Conde de Tendilla m 1513; quoted by the Duke of Alba m 1919. Disettrso to the 
Academta de la Htstona, p. 96. 2 e.E. Vol. IV, p. 2. 

® Interest in the Spanish language and in Spanish literature has advanced notably in our time, and 
especially since the Oxford University Press has issued a series of selected works in Spanish. Nwer- 
theless m 1936 one of the chief English critics of Spanish literature^ could ainly dismiss dl the Kings 
of Spain as having “ misgoverned ” either by “ weakness or ambition ” (not even mentioning which 
Kings he supposed to have erred in which sort). 

'• See the present writer’s article on the N.M.M. in " United Empire " for August 1937 (N.S. Vol. 
xxviii, No. 8, pp. 451-454), and the official description in The Museums Journal, Vol. 37, No. 2, May 
1937 - 
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POSTSCRIPT: 

“MATTERS APPERTAINING TO THE ROYAL NAVY.” 


When the King and Queen and Princess Elizabeth ai rived by river at Giecnwich, to open the 
National Maritime Museum, the Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors of the Borough offered a “ w'hole- 
hearted and respectful welcome.” The Mayor said, “As loyal and devoted subjects we are well aware 
of the deep interest Your Majesty displays in all matters appertaining to the Royal Navy,” and to 
maritime matters in general. Briefly reciting the chief events in the past of Greenwich Palace and 
Hospital, he added, 


“ St. Nicholas, Deptford (wliich is included in the Borough of Greenwich,) also has a long and 
distinguished connection with the Naval Service of this country. In its Royal dockyaid (closed in 
1869) have been built some of the most famous ships in the history of the Royal Navy, paiticulai'ly 
those associated with the victories of Sir Fiancis Drake and Lord Nelson. It was licic that Queen 
Elizabeth conferred the honour of knighthood upon Sir Francis Drake on his return from circum- 
navigation of the world . . . 

It is because of the associations of Greenwich with the Crown, the Royal Navy, and the maritime 
world, that the inhabitants of the Borough feel doubly honoured by your Majesty’s visit on such a 
propitious occasion as the opening of the Nadonal Maritime Museum : which will house in the 
cradle of the Royal Navy such a magnificent collection of articles historically associated with the 
Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine; and will prove a connecting link of Greenwich witli its 
traditional history. 

We humbly pray that Your Majesty may long be spared to guide the destinies of the great Rmf)ire, 
in whose prosperity and happiness each of your loyal subjects evinces such justifiable pride.” 

The King, in reply, commended the linking of past and present : “ Rightly do you lecall with 
pride your historical associations with the Royal House, the Royal Navy, and the maritime world 
there is no place in this country in which tlie museum could be more appropriately established. I am 

appy to think that the Queen’s House, in which so many of my ancestors have resided, has now 
become accessible to the public ... ”1 


nf "• Directorship of Professoi Geoffrey Callendei, F.S.A., author 

of The Naval Side of Brtttsh Htstory,” the Society for Nautical Research hopes its creation inaugurates 
a renewal of popular appreciation of the Sea Services, past, present, and to be. 


1 See Introduction to “ The Society for Nautical Research Annual Repon for the yeai Greenwich, 

^ 937 » PP- with pictuics of the Museum; and (plate xvi) HM. The Queen receiving the golden 

key with which to open the main door. 
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Major Roddy ffe’s “Elizabetha Regina/' (i), and the Warwic\ Castle Robert 
Earl of Leicester, carrying his bdton as Lieutenant-General, (2), are here published 
for the first time; as also (8) a" Voluntary Gentleman of the Horse" (Rowland 
Lytton of Knebworth) 1585^ As to the miniature of Queen Elizabeth, see Note 
on the Illustrations/’ Vol. V, p. xxxv. The picture of Robert Earl of Essex, now 
in the Hational Gallery of Ireland, is believed never to have been reproduced before 
in any British or foreign publication. Hew, likewise, are the watercolour plans of 
Flushing (^) 1^8$; of Berc\ (ii) 1586; and the Mediterranean Chart ( dated 
the same year. With the s\etch-map to illustrate Lord Leicester's operations (scale 
16 rniles to an inch), and with the map of Zeeland (y), from the Adas Leicester 
would have used; also the contemporary plans of Zutphen (j^—i.^) and Deventer 
M to which is added an exact delineadon of Leicester's victorious siege of Does- 
burg, the services of the English Army need no longer be misunderstood. 

The three pictures of King Philip's General, the Prince of Parma (g, 10, ii) 
respectively from Naples, Parma, and Brussels. But whereas Spanish portraits 
and frescoes were conspicuous in the earlier volumes of “ Elizabethan England,” the 
lcw\ of these in Volume VI is due to the exigences of the war. It is hoped to con- 
tinue the Spanish s^ies in later volumes. But at the time of writing we do not hflow 
how many of the intended items (from 1585 to 7625 ) are still in existence; one of 
the' most irreparable misfortunes of Spain being the scattering and destruction of 
many art treasures in tg^S-^y. 

Though the last letter of Mary Queen of Scots (18, ig, 20) was reproduced 
in facsimile by its former owner in his sumptuous Catalogue, it is necessary dso to 
this volume of Elizabethan J^gland,” in which the complexities and controversies 
oj the last part of Mary s tragic career are an outstanding feature. 


Unfs engraving of S^ Philip Sidney’s herse (22), i^Sy, is not chosen for 
a^Ucment but for its historical interest, and because it shows the interior of old 
St. Pad s Cathedral which perished in the Great Fire of Charles IPs day. The prints 
Of Sidney sfunerd procession, and the reproductions of title pages of works then 

for themselves of an era in wMch the 
hope of being rernembered with honour in "hereafter ages" was a strong incite- 
ment to constructive action. * S ^ 
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“Scr fw ^nsitteeis of MaU*** 


D u BING the first twenty years of Queen 'Elizabeth’s reign, the Secretaries of 
State had the custody of papers belonging to the Crown. But in isyS Sir 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 'instituted “ The Office of Her Majesty’s Papers 
for Business of State and Council.” 

We shaU see that on Sir Francis Walsingham’s death in 15^0 his papers were 
ta\en over by the Privy Council, so that such as appertained to the State should 
be separaUd from his private and p^son<d correspondence. This action has been 
much misunderstood: his papers being described in our own day as “ scattered " 
by the Council, when the actual purpose was that they should be sorted in a 
competent manner by persons conversant with their value. 

Lord Burghley, who had a phenomenal memory for convenient precedents, 
intended that "Her Majesty’s Papers” and his own should be useful to future 
historians. The Public Record Office is thus the result of his foresight and 
initiative; but he has not yet received from our historians the full gratitude that he 
deserves. On the contrary, they have in many cases persisted in misrepresentations 
which a close study of these papers would have made impossible. 

Under James I, the "Keepers and Registrars” of the State Papers were 
Levinus Munc\e and Thomas Wilson. In the Royd Letters Patent, 15th March 
160^10, appointing them to this duty, the King commends the 
" careful endeavours of Robert Earl of Salisbury, our Principal Secretary and our 
High Treasurer of England,” to arrange dl such papers, " either such as he hath 
collected of his own times, or such as were left to him from his late father the 
Lord Burghley, then Lord High Treasurer of England, into a set form, ... in 
some convenient place within our palace of Whitehall to be at dl times the 
readier for our use, and for the use of any of our Principal Secretaries hereafter, 
for the better enabling them to do us service.” 

Sir Robert Cecil, 1st Earl of Salisbury, died in 1612, before the sorting of the 
papers approached completion. 

In a memorandum by Thomas Wilson, circa 161^, ( S.P.O. Documents, "Vol. I. 
No. 12,) it is specified that there were then two \inds of MSS. in the State Paper 
Office, "those that have been long \ept at Whitehdl, and those brought from 
Salisbury House by {Wilson^ himself since the Lord Treasurer’s decease; ythida. 
were by far the greater in number.” 

There remain many other relevant MSS, now preserved at Hatfield House; 
and in the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum. The supplementary Cottonian 
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and Harleian Collections in the Museum are also necessary for the study of 
Elizabethan politics. 

In ly^o Haynes and in iys9 Murdin published vcduable selections front Lord 
Burghley’s papers; but the calendaring of the Hatfield MSS. by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, did not begin until i88^. The sixteen printed volumes 
of Calendars ma\e a treasure-house of information, which is not yet extensively 
enough used by popular historians, whose tendency rather is to repeat each other 
than to excavate for the foundations of fact. 

Haynes mentioned that “ the Papers of the Earl of Essex and of Sir Walter 
Raleigh which have been considered to belong to Sir Robert Cecil’s collection, are 
also preserved at Hatfield House.” He did not explain that in both instances the 
papers were confiscated by the Crown when the owners were condemned to death. 

The bringing together of the materials for “ Elizabethan England ” has been 
the more difficult in that Munc\e and Wilson at the State Paper Office re-grouped 
the MSS. in such fashion that letters hearing upon each other were often arbitrarily 
separated, without any cross references such as might have led to their reunion. 

It appears to have been Burghley’s custom, and that of Essex when a Privy 
Councillor, to \eep together, irrespective of language, all correspondence illustrative 
of each of the many matters upon which they were both engaged. But Wilson’s 
division of the documents into State Papers "Domestic,” and State Papers 
" Foreign,” and the subdividing of the State Papers Foreign into their languages , — 
so that a letter in French, though bearing upon Spanish affairs, may be found in 
“ State Papers France,” and vice versa, — ma\es truth the more laborious to discover. 

Materials drawn from unpublished " State Papers Foreign ” figure 
conspicuously in the later volumes of “Elizabethan England.” Volume VI was 
first written from the documents, prior to the publication of the excellent Calendar; 
and has since been compared carefully with that Ccdendar. The editors of the 
Calendar, not realising the importance of Elizabethan Horsemen, have omitted the 
word Cavalry from the Index. This lack has been rectified by the present writer, for 
whose supplementary Index see “Elizabethan England,’’ Vol. VI, pp. 49-50, 
following on the list of English " Horsemen at the Hague ” now first published. 

The modern notion that the Earl of Leicester, Lieutenant-General, was 
“ incompetent ’’ and “ slothful” and did " very little fighting,” and that his 
stepson the Earl of Essex was " rash ” and thoughtless, will collapse for ever after 
a systematic study of their services. 

Some of the heads of great English Houses to-day may be surprised to find 
their ancestors figuring among Essex’s " Horsemen at the Hague,” all 
" Voluntaries.” Our Peerages, for example, are unanimously silent as to Rowland 
Lytton’s participation in the Low Country war: although Lord Leicester from the 
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Front wrote commending young Lytton to his Sovereign's favour. Lytton's 
portrait, lance in hand, with the date 1585, is in the drawing room at Knebworth 
now. It has never been reproduced until photographed for the present wor\ by 
permission of the Earl of Lytton. 

If the reader is surprised to find in this History relatively little "scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth,” but innumerable particulars as to the diligence and efficiency of 
her defenders, the answer is that whereas a plethora of scandal (mostly fictitious) 
is available in many cheap and superficial publications, the matters of warfare and 
the State have yet to be perfectly comprehended in relation to the Europe of their 
day. And as the State Papers are more often spoken about than read, misunder- 
standing of large issues and over-emphasis upon minor details have too long and too 
often prevailed, in regard to men whose actual words and deeds have only to be 
seen at first hand to arouse the interest they believed their actions would evolve from 
posterity.^ 


1 For Note on the Spanish State Papets, see E.E., Vol. IV, pp. xi-xiii. The warning as to the necessity 
for discrimination between the different kinds of MSS. all called State Papers, but some being 
confiscated news-letters of irresponsible persons, applies also to the Calendars of our own State Papers 
Domestic and Foreign. 

For Note on Catdlogo de docimentos inSditos, see E E. Vol. V, p. xxvii. 
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^apeve futr 

Sir Henry Sidney, four times Ij>rd Justice and thrice Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
“ found Her Majesty’s Records laid as it were in an open place, whither any man 
(that vouchsafed his pains) might come that would”: the papers being “subject 
to wind, rain, and dl hjnds of weather, and so in a sort neglected that they served 
now and then (as I have by good men and good means credibly heard 
reported), to rub horses’ heels." 

These papers Sir Henry " with great care and diligence caused to be paused 
and sorted, and prepared an apt place within the Castle of Dublin, well trimmed 
and boarded, with a chimney in the room, where neither by the moisture of the 
walls, nor unseasonableness of the weather, nor other means they could be 
subject to harm. 

“He prepared fit and convenient places and several divisions to lay them 
apart, according to their several natures: and appointed one of discretion and 
skill to look on them, who also for his better encouragement was assigned a 
convenient fee for his labour.” 

“ He also caused the Statutes, policies and Ordinances of that Realm, which 
lay hid and not known to many ... .to be searched, surveyed and overviewed 
by men of the best learning, skill (tnd discretion he could find or come by in 
that realm: giving them in express charge to peruse and read dl; and to collect 
such and so many of them as they shotdd .... judge and discern to be expedient 
and necessary to be published and known, to the end that the same might be 
imprinted . . . that no man thenceforth might pretend ignorance of the 
laws....’” 

Privately, to Leicester and Wdsingham, Sir Henry defined his system as “to 
make the sword to work with the Law, so as the one may bring to pass that which 
the other cannot: using them both as instruments of justice.”^ English and Irish ideas 
of what constituted justice differed considerably. The Catholic Irish chiefs set their 
hopes upon a Spanish conquest of England, and (as they supposed) a consequent 
ernancipation of themselves. This caused Ireland to be regarded by Elizabethan 
Englishmen as a foreign country; even while they reminded the Irish that King 
Henry II had become Overlord “not by conquest but by invitation.” 


iSoelline modernised from the Continuation to Holinshed’s Chronicles: M Dom. 1586, by Molyneux 
(Sir Henry’s secretary). Published 158^. Ed: 1808. Vol. IV, pp. 871-872. ^ , 

2 Sir H Sidney’s “ Remembrances to deale with my L. of Leicester and Mr. Secretarie.” Unpublished 
Dudley MSS. of the Marquess of Bath, K.G. (Longleat) Vol. Ill, ft. 47-48. 
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ERRATA, VOL. V. 

Note. As formerly, errata overlooked m proof reading are duly corrected below. In a work 
o£ such wide scope, and drawn from so many languages, misprints are not easy to avoid. But 
abbreviations which to modern eyes may look like misprints in Escobar’s Kecopilacion, E.E. yol* v, 
pp. 12-17, were transcribed from one of the only two known copies; and in 1935 the pi oofs w^e 
checked from the same volume, then in possession of the Duke or Berwick and Alba. Whatever the 
accentuation, contractions, and other peculiarities, they are those of Escobar’s printei in 1586. But the 
point is less how the printer spelt than that Escobar’s experiences in the Con<][uest of Portugal in^ 1580 
have not hitherto been examined by English writers; and are of special interest, in that Alba’s victory 
at Alcantara was not only one of the decisive batdes of the world but was taken as a waining by 
Elizabethans. 

Of the undernoted small misprints in Volume V, one in Spanish, p. 205, was noticed in time 
to insert an erratum slip while binding. 

Vol. V. p. xiii, lines ii, iz, 13. For “xxxvii, xxxviii, xxxix,” read “ xxxv, xxxvi, xxxvii.” 
p. xxiv, line 3rd from end. After “ nation ”, delete comma, 
p. xxviii, 1 . 20. For ” 1924 ” read “ 1934.” 
p. XXXV, 1 . 6. For “ plate 3 ” read ” plate 4.” 
p. 90, 1 . 13. For '' Use the said Queen ” read " Us the said Queen.” 

Plate 12, facing p, 140. For ” his stepson and stepdaughter of the Earl of Essex and Lady 
Dorothy Devereux ” read ” his stepson and stepdaughter the Earl of Essex and Lady 
Dorothy Devereux.” 

p. 205, 1 , 14. For “Rey servido do Patiia honrada” icad “Rey scivido y Patiia honrada.” 
p. 222, 1 . I. For ” 1066 ” read ”1067.” 

p. 296. Chronology, 1585 Foi “ ist December” read *‘8ih Dcccmbci.” 

Also, Vol. I, p, 307, yh hne from end. For ” 1588 ” read ” 1568.” 

Vol. Ill, p. 301, note 2. For ” Vol. H,” icad ” Vol. Ill ” 


ADDENDA. 

Vol. I, pp. 297-304, 307 : Haw\ins at S. Juan de Ulua. 

Obligations were acknowledged to Mr. G R. G Conway. Since then, he has tiansciibed furthci 
particulars as to the Aitillery captured from Hawkins (Aich : of the Indies, Seville, Cabinet 52, case x, 
file 12/9): and he has translated from the original (Arch: of Simancas, Cabinet 59, diawer 4, file 3) 
the letter of Vice-Admiral Juan de Ubilla to King Philip, 16 Dec : 1568. These transcripts he gave 
to Professor Michael Lewis, of Greenwich R N College. See " The Manners Mvtor” Vol. xxiii, No 3, 
July, 1937, where they are printed. Professor Lewis icmarks that whereas Coibett’s rendering of 
Ubilla’s letter was from the one which ” Philip II sent to Alva” [the Duke of AlbaJ ** to forward to 
the English Ambassador,” which letter ascribes “the firing of the first shot to the English,” the 
actual statement of the Spanish Vice-Admiral says no such thing. 

As a populai English historian, still living, seldom mentions Hawkins without calling him a 
“ pirate ” (the most deadly insult a landsman can offer to a seaman,) it is doubly to be noticed that 
the Spanish adversary’s communication contains no opprobrious terms; testifies that Hawkins ” fought 
my ship and the flagship gallantly”; and adds, “It was a well fought battle, and one of the hardest 
in which I ever took part, although I have served Your Majesty in most of the notable fights of the 
West, from the battle of Tunis till nov\.” Whereas the list of Oidnance is fascinating only to the 
few of us who study the evolution of Artillciy, the Spanish tribute to English valour should h* 
significant for all. 
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ADDENDA. 

“THE DELYVERIE OF THE ISLE OF MALTA,” 1565. 

(a) E.E. Vol. I. pp. 261, 273. When the title page of "A Fourme of Prayer" for the 
defenders of Malta was reproduced, and the prayers were quoted, only the Hatfield House 
copy and that in the British Museum were mentioned. Since then, another edition, 
printed for use of the Diocese of Norwich, similar in text but with a different decorative 
border to the title page, has been presented by Lieut.-Colonel Beales, O.St.J., to the Library 
of the Order of St. John, at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. 

In 1847 the Parker Society in "Liturgies Occasional Forms of prayers set forth in the 
Reign of Elizabeth" (ed; Wm. Keatinge Clay, B.D., Cambridge University Press) reprinted a 
copy then in the Cathedral Library at Salisbury : "A Forme to be eased in Common prater 
euery Wednesdaie O* Fridaie, within the due O’ Dioces of Saram: to exdte id godly people 
to praie onto God for the deliuerie of those Christians, that are now inuaded by the 
TurJ^e": London, John Walcy, n.d.; Quarto. 

Furthermore the Parker Society (pp. 524-526) gave (also from a copy in the Cathedral 
Library at Salisbury), "A short Forme of Than\sgueing to God for the delyuerie of the Isle of 
Malta from the tnuasion and long siege thereof by the great armie of the Tur\es both by sea 
O’ lande, O’ for sundry other victories lately obtdned by the Christians against the said 
Turves, to be vsed in the common prayer within the prouince of canturburie, on Sondayes, 
Wednesdaies, O’ Ftidaies, for the space of syx wee\es next ensuinge the receipt hereof. Set 
forthe by the most Reuerend father in God, Matthew, by Goddes prouidence Archebyshop 
of Cantutburie, Primate of all Englande and Metropolitane. Imprinted at London by WiUyam 
Seres, dwelling at the West end of Paules, at the signe of the Hedgehogge. Cum priuilegio 
ad imprimendum solum. Anno 1565.” (4to.) 

Mr. H. W. Fincham, F.S.A., Sub-Librarian at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, rhinkc it 
possible that in other Cathedral libraries there may exist uncatalogued copies. 

The reason for quoting the Fourme in this History was less its bibliographical rarity than 
its political significance: for it shows that despite Queen Elizabeth’s rejection of the Pope’s 
authority, and her expulsion of the Order of St. John from England, she was capable of 
recognising the value to Europe of the services of the White Cross Knights, when by <l(^frnrling 
Malta against the forces of the Grand Turk they saved the Mediterranean for Christendom. 


(b) Vol. V. p. 251. note 2: Francesco Alunno. He was audior of " Le osservattont di 
M. Francesco Alvnno da Ferrara sopra il Petrarcha", which in 1550 was "novamente 
restampate, O’ ^oti diligenza ricorrette, O’ rnolto ampliate". 

His portrait is engraved on the title page of the above work, printed "In Vinegia per 
Pavolo Gherardo M.D.L." 




to vi 


" There is not any governed Estate which in peace or war can be accounted 
sure, or preserved from dishonour and ruin, unless it be supported and borne up 
by justice duly administered, and discipline orderly observed." 

Thus Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester introduced his admirable " Lawes and 
Ordinances of War," the ignoring of which has caused fundamental misunder- 
standing. The now-current assumption that the most valiant actions of the Eliza- 
bethans were “unlawfully begotten,” during thirty years, — ^until the coming of 
King Philip’s Armada, — ^is a delusion which vanishes as soon as “ matters of warfare 
and the State ” are sufficiently examined in conjunction.^ 

The diplomatic and martial dealings of Leicester will be shown further in 
this and the ensuing volume. Amongst errors repeated by nearly all modern 
English historical writers, one of the chief is that Leicester and Lord Burghley led 
rival “ factions.” A Shakespearian critic even compared them to the Capulets 
and the Montagues. But it was Burghley upon whom Leicester mainly relied to 
defend him from enemies at die Court, during his absence in the Netherlands. 
And we shall see how the combined influence of Burghley, Walsingham and 
Hatton, was needed to prevent Queen Elizabeth from “ revoking ” her General, 
just when his presence in the Low Countries was most advantageous for England, 
and proportionately unwelcome to Spain. 

If, on the one hand, Leicester’s constant loyalty and valuable service to his 
own Sovereign can be demonstrated beyond dispute, his resolute and ruthless 
antagonism to the Queen of Scots, and his share in bringing her to the scaffold, 
will also call for close attention. 

The extraordinary good fortune of the English Queen, to whose advantage the 
attempts of her enemies were turned by the devotion and astuteness of her Ministers, 
the fatal ill-fortune of the Queen of Scots, — ^who, despite her brave spirit and innate 
graciousness, as well as alert intellect, seemed born to be a human sacrifice, — ^make 
a contrast as startling as any the genius of a Shakespeare could have invented. Had 
such Ministers as Burghley, Leicester and Walsingham been bred north of the 
Tweed, and awaited Queen Mary on her first arrival from France, not all the 
thunders of John Knox could have blasted her, nor the pen of Buchanan defiled 
her. Had Elizabeth been surrounded by such self-seekers as Lord James Murray, 
Elizabeth might soon have found herself a fugitive or a captive. 

Whereas Elizabeth, both at the time and to posterity, has received the chief 
glory for measures earned out in spite of the difficulties she placed in the way, Mary 

’ See E.E. Vol. I, pp. 181-182, for answeis to an asseition that “Events were what the Queen and 
her cautious Ministers most dreaded.” 
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was over and over again the victim of deeds for which the main responsibility did 
not rest with herself. And while in Elizabeth, volcanic burstings up of 
tempestuous “ humours ” made her sometimes impervious to rational arguments 
untu the “ storm was overblown,” Mary, a prisoner, suffering the miseries of hope 
deferred, never lost her courage or her consideration for others. This can be seen 
from her own letters; but neither her words nor those of her opponents carry their 
full meaning if we lose sight of Philip II. 

That England was at war with Spain in 1585-87, is denied by one of the most 
trusted editors of the Navy Records, the late Sir Julian Corbett. But Philip would 
not have sent Commissioners in 1587-8 to “ treat for peace ” — ^while finishing 
preparations for the sailing of his Armada, — ^unless peace had been already broken. 
That the open rupture dates from when the Spanish Ambassador was 

dismissed from London, is forgotten by all (and they are many) who persist in 
referring to Drake’s expedition of 1585-86 as that of a “ gallant pirate ” : a pirate 
being a highwayman of the sea, who, for his own gain, raids and plunders those 
with whom his Sovereign is at peace. 

The keynotes in the transactions that follow are King Philip’s attempted world- 
domination; and the combined determination of Burghley, Leicester, Walsingham, 
and Hatton, and of Drake and Hawkins, that Spain should never be master either 
of England or of the United Provinces. 

In "Papers relating to the Navy during the Spanish War, 1 585-1 sSy," (Navy 
Records, 1908,) Corbett in his introduction says, “ To apply the title of ‘ Spanisn 
War ’ to the collection is to some extent a misnomer. War had not been declared, 
and in the eyes of publicists a state of war did not exist between the two countries.” 
Corbett’s good faith is above suspicion, but this assertion is typical of the 
misunderstandings arising from specialism in naval affairs to the exclusion of 
politics. The commissioning of English troops (too late) for the relief of Antwerp 
preceded Drake’s sailing on his famous expecution; and Lord Leicester in 1586 was 
working ashore as the Queen’s Lieutenant General against Spain in the Nether- 
Tands vraile Drake was smiting King Philip’s subjects in the New World. 

War is war, whether by land or sea. 

How, behind the back of her General, Queen Elizabeth was coouetting with 
the “ Peace ” party is the more incongruous, because the personage sne took to be 
pacific was the Prince of Parma, upon whom Thomas Morgan and the other 
Catholic conspirators were depending, to land at Scarborough or Hartlepool on 
behalf of the Queen of Scots. 

That nowadays Lord Burghley is habitually represented as having been on 
ill terms with the seamen and soldiers, reveals our authorities of the 19th and 
20th centuries as relying upon each other, instead of going to the testimonies 
of Burghley and his intimates. In the Continuation of Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
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(by Sir Henry Sidney’s secretary Molyneux, published in 1586-7,) the transformation 
of Dover Castle by Sir Thomas Scott and Thomas Digges, from “miserable 
ruins,’’ to “ a peece of great force and importance, verie beautiful to behold ’’ is 
fully described, — ^Walsingham having a share of the glory. But “ the honourable 
disposition of the Lord Burleie lord high treasuror of England ’’ is commended 
also as “ a principal furtherer thereof ’’ : being one “ whose forwardness in mtlitarie 
affaires is had in admiration by dl the best souldiors of England 

That this plain statement (issued eleven years before Burghley died, and 
available in print for over three centuries,) has never been noticed by teachers of 
history, — and that Martin Hume, in “ The Great Lord Burghley," took as the clue to 
Burghley’s policy some 17th century printed “ Instructions ’’ to “ Sonne Robert,” in 
which he is depicted as asserting there is no such thing as a “ just war,” — ^is an 
amazing though unconscious irony. 

The present writer has been the first to compare simdry MS copies of the 
alleged Instructions with each other and with the actual dealings of Burghley; ^d 
to discover that some of the Instructions as to martial affairs are a direct inversion 
of Burghley’s principles. “A just war" was one of his favourite expressions; and 
far from asserting, as in the Instructions, that soldiers in peace time are of no more 
use than “ chimneys in summer,” Burghley inculcated keeping the peace at home 
by being ever ready to defend the realm on foreign soil or in distant waters. In 
Volume IV of "Elizabethan England" we have seen him trying to put Drake in 
command of “ a very great and royal war ” before the Queen would consent. From 
her accession in 1558, to his last days, he was so consistent an advocate of “ sea 
causes ” and of a well-disciplined Army, — ^so steadfast a friend to the chief men of 
action,— that he bears no resemblance to the personage who goes by his name in 
Corbett’s " Dra\e and the Tudor Navy," 1898. Trusting in modern renderings of 
Burghley’s views, Corbett seems never to have realised the necessity to make inde- 
pendent and first hand investigation of Burghley’s papers. 

As, for nearly forty out of the forty-four years of Elizabeth’s reign, it was 
Burghley who held the threads of the labyrinth, his character, policy and 
friendships must be delivered from misinterpretation, before Elizabethan England, 
in relation to Europe and the New World, can be restored to its sixteenth century 
proportions. Where major assertions are defective, the minor inferences are 
necessarily unsound. Not only was Burghley no Polonius, but the Polonius type 
would not have been tolerated in the Privy Council, where the standard of 
efficiency was remarkably high. 

It is not a question of whether Englishmen to-day can approve of Burghley’s 
policy at all points : Catholics inevitably will always deplore the execution of the 
Queen of Scots. Nor did it answer the purpose intended. Those who desired the 
fall of Elizabeth were not deterred by the beheading of Mary. They chose another 
candidate; and in later volumes of this History we shall meet the English partisans 
of the Infanta Isabel Clara Eugenia. 
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Meanwhile it is essential to see the case of the Queen of Scots not only 
biographically, but in relation to the balance of power in Europe. 

That the compulsory uniting of the vast Portuguese Empire to the Crown of 
Castile in 1580-83 carried with it a deadly menace to Queen Elizabeth, has been 
forgotten by our people; for the victories of the Duke of Alba and the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz have no place in our modern English academic Date Tables. We are 
taught to believe that Elizabeth Regina commanded the seas, at the very time when 
actually the dominating influence both in the Old World and the New, was claimed 
and exercised by “ the most Catholique Kyng of Spayne.” To ignore this funda- 
mental fact is not only unfair to the Spaniards : it also prevents us from measuring 
Accurately the courage, high spirit, and initiative of the English seamen and soldiers. 

E. M. Tenison. 


iith of November, /pjy. 



“TO STING THE ENGLISHWOMAN” 
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“ NOW THAT ENGLAND IS AT WAR WITH HIS MAJESTY.” 

Don Bernardino de Mendoza's advice to the Prince of Parma, 


The idea o£ Drake’s biographer in 1898 that “ publicists ” did not regard a “ state o£ 
war ” as existing between England and Spain in 1586,^ is the less accountable in that in 1896 our 
Government had published an English Calendar of Simancas MSS, abounding in references to 
that war. 

On 15th (5th) October, 1586, Mendoza wrote from Pans, to the Prince of Parma, 
“now that England is at war with His Majesty,” Elizabeth would find herself without 
“ sufficient store of money, men, or munitions to sustain the war in Flanders, to man with 
extraordinary garrisons the Scotch and Border fortresses, and to fit out the ships with which they 
intend to plunder his Majesty’s flotillas, and disturb his Indies, since their own commerce has 
been destroyed by His Majesty’s prohibition.” 

Mendoza therefore advised the Prince to encourage a rising of the Scottish Catholics. 
“ .... It IS certain that in order to prevent the war in Flanders from becoming chronic, it will 
be necessary to sting the Englishwoman either in Scodand or Ireland or both, if not resolutely 
in her own country.” 

FIis peroration about King Philip is that “ Whilst he is at war with the Englishwoman, 
His Majesty should on no account fail to welcome the Scots.”® 

“ The Englishwoman,” however, had taken the precaution to convince the most powerful 
of the Scots that it was not to their interest to fall out with their nearest neighbour. So, 
England being on the Borders and Spain far away, King James had become convinced that his 
immediate interests necessitated his alliance with Elizabeth, against whom previously he had 
solicited Pope Gregory’s assistance.’* ** ^ 


* Coibeit. See E.E , p. xxxiv 
2 Cal; S.P.S. Simancas III. p. 636. 

** E.E. Vol V. p 40*^ 




ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF LEICESTER, K.G„ P.C. 


Now first reproduced from the original in possession of The Earl of Warwic\, at 

Warwic\ Castle, 


Hair and beard grey; eyes dark grey; complexion fair. Dark blue cloak, lined with white. 
Panel, 8x6 inches. 

Undated; but evidently painted subsequent to Leicester’s appointment as “ Lieutenant and Captain 
General ” of the Queen’s foices for the Low Countries. 

Notice the baton in his right hand. There was then only one Lieutenant-General at a time; he 
represented the Crown, and had the royal authority to confer knighthood, and grant armorial bearings 
for “courage and good work.” (See Leicester’s Commission, first translated E.E., pp. 19-21.) 

(Photograph, Harold Baker, Birmingham, for the present History.) 


(2) E, M Teniso 7 i*s ** Elizabethan England” 111 j /. 







PART in. 

“HmWtiorttis, (mir ««««*.” 

CHAPTER 3. 

“ THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 


SECTION I. 

bcf &^txfice to fler anb 

ibx& ^eaim*** 

(The appointment of Robert Earl of Leicester to command the Army 
for the "Netherlands, i$8^). 


” I find ... a resolution in the States most earnestly to crave your Lordship 
only for the Governor . . . hoping your Lordship will vouchsafe to embrace [it], 
and not omit so honourable an occasion, in purchasing the safety of her Majesty 
and the Country. . . .” 

Thomas Digges to the Earl of Leicester, K.G., P.C. 23rd June, 1585. Unpublished 
orig: Harl: MS. 6993. £.91. 

“ I will seek nothing by my journey in this world but to do service to Her Majesty 
and this realm . . .” 

Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, K. G., P.C., to Principal Secretary Sir Francis 
Wdsingham, P.C., Sep ; 1585. Orig. Harl : MS. 385. f. 147. 

“ This noble necessary service. . . .” 

The Lord High Treasurer (Lord Burghley, K.G., P.C.) to the Earl of Leicester. 
Orig: Cotton MS. Galba. C. IX. f. 15. 

“ We direct all Admirals, Vice-Admirals, and Captains of our ships and sailors 
of our subjects generally, . . . to act under the orders of the said Earl with their 
ships and forces. . . .” 

Commission of Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Leicester, now first translated 
from the Latin, 22 October, 1585. (E.E., pp. 19-21). 



NOTE ON SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 1585-87. 

Leicester’s doiags in this volume VI oi " Elizabethan England’' first based upon 

uncalendared MSS in our Record Office co-ordinated with Hatfield MSS, Sidney MSS, etc., etc., Md 
with the "Leycester Correspondence” (Camden Soc: 1844)5 also with the unpubUshcd Longleat Dudley 
MSS., and with much Elizabethan printed matter, including Leicester’s own hitherto ignored " Lawes 
and Ordinances/' It was first completed in 1924. 

Since the publication of the English Calendar of State Papers Foreign, VoL XX, 1927, every 
section has been re-examined. (See E.E, pp. 49*5^9 Addenda Index of P.R.O. material used in 
** Elizabethan England" but not mentioned in the index to that Calendar.) 

In 193 under the editorship of Dr. H. Brugmans, there was issued, at Utrecht, 
" Correspondentte van Robert Dudley graaf van Leycester, en andere documenten, betre§ende zijn 
gouvememenUgeneraal in de Nederlanden 3 vols. Historisch Genootschap, 3rd Series, 

Nos. 56, 57, 58. 

The o£ 5 cial correspondence of Leicester preserved m the Netherlands had been previously studed 
by the present writer from copies existing in our own Record Office. He and Burghley, also Walsing- 
ham, were so precise and methodical that there need be no confusion as to their actions; but it has 
been a matter of considerable time and application to become conversant with the particulars and 
select the most important MSS for "Elizabethan England." The misrepresentation of Leicester’s 
character by Motley and Froude, under the influence of the 1584-85 libels, is the less accountable in 
that a lavish supply of authentic material could have been consulted by both. Leicester’s official 
utterances, keeping up Queen Elizabeth’s dignity to the outer world, contrasted with his sorrowful 
private letters to Burghley and Walsingham, and his subsequent explanations to the Queen herself, 
during her “ discontentation,” are of much human and political significance. Any reader who cares 
for study of character will find the actual Leicester of far greater interest than the “ slothful ” and 
“ incompetent ” bemg who goes by his name in English Modern History. 

The efficiency and valour of his opponent die Prince of Parma seem not to have been disputed, 
either in England or Spain. So, while reproducing a picture plan of Parma’s fireships, (VoL V, facing 
p. 280) and giving three of his portraits in Vol. VI, (plates 9, 10, ii), it is not necessary here to depict 
his actions except when iliey bore upon English affairs or the fate of the Queen of Scots. How ironical 
were his “peace” negotiations with Queen Elizabeth,-~especially his claim to be more placable than 
the late Duke of Alba, — ^becomes plain as soon as seen m conjuncuon with other events. 

The story of his inevitable antagonism to England will be continued in Volumes VII and VIII.^ 


^The reason the English Calendar of Simancas MSS, Vol. Ill (1580-1586), ed: M. Hume, 1896, is not 
often quoted about this war, in E.E. Vol. VI (1585-86-7), is that Mendoza, then in Pans, did not 
always receive accurate news; so it is more useful here to show English exploits direct from the 
despatches of Queen Elizabeth’s Lieutenant-General. 

Mendoza’s letters from France were edited in 1851 by M. Teulet for the Bannatyne Club, with 
a French summary; but when drawn upon in EE. as “Pans Archives” with a reference number, 
they are from the English (Simancas) Calendar. (They are also available in Spanish.) 

[2] 



‘‘RALEIGH HER FAVOURITE’’ 
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“AUTHORITY TO TAKE UP MEN AND SHIPPING”: 

RaleigKs enterprise in 

Don Bernardino de Mendoza, in Paris, names “Master Raleigh” as ** the Queen's new 
favourite*' in June 1585.2 But previously in the early spring some anonymous “advices” from 
England notified that “ the Queen has knighted Raleigh her favourite, and has given him a ship of 
her own of 180 tons burden, with 5 pieces of artillery on each side,” &c.; and that he intends fittmg 
out 16 vessels to carry 400 men .3 

Nevertheless it was not the small expeditions sent out by Raleigh in 1584 and 1585, 
but the large venture commanded by Sir Francis Drake in H.M.S. Elizabeth Bonaventure, 1585 and 
*86, which troubled King Philip. 

The notion that Raleigh was the pioneer of colonisation is so rooted in the modern popular 
mind, and so picturesquely has he been portrayed as embarking for and landing in Virginia, that to 
mention that he never at any time set foot in Virginia, is to offend some readers and many more 
writers. The mistake seems to have begun in the i8th century, in ''Memoirs of Sir Walter 
Raleigh," by “ Mr. Theobald,” London, 1719. Instead of recognising that the Earl of Leicester was 
following the example of his father John Duke of Northumberland in encouragement of maritime 
enterprise, Theobald accused Leicester of having. artfully “promoted Raleigh’s” voyage, and pressed 
the Queen to patronise it, only in order '' to send Raleigh out of her sight and introduce the Earl of 
Essex to her service" 

It was not necessary to get rid of Raleigh in order to “ introduce ” to Her Majesty the near 
kinsman with whom she was already well acquainted : nor was Essex inducted into official duties at 
the Court in 1584. He was not Master of the Horse until 1587. His first services were to be as 
General of the Horse in 1585-86, m the Low Country war, in which Raleigh did not fight. “ Mr. 
Theobald,” however, reiterated that it was in order to clear the way for Essex that Leicester had 
influenced his Sovereign to send Raleigh away, 

“ on a Voyage to Sea, in which he discovered the Country which in honour of the Queen has 
ever since been called Virginia, Upon his Return from this Expedition She rewarded him 
with the Honour of Knighthood, and among other Preferments gave him the Government of 
Jersey and Virginia,” 

But it was Grenville who commanded the ships fitted out by Raleigh.^ 


^As to spelling: Raleigh himself signed as “Rawleyghe” in 1578, and subsequendy “Raul^,” 
till June, 1584; from whence “ Ralegh ” was his custom; though his brother preferred “ Rawlygh.” 
The rule for "Eliz: Eng:" (see vol. I, p. xvi,) is to spell surnames and tides as the present holders 
spell them; except where quoting from original documents. The late Professor Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and the present Commander Walter Raleigh Gilbert of Compton, have never used “Ralegh.” 
Stebbing in his Life of Ralegh, p. 31, gives many contemporary variations of the spelling; and 
Dr. T. N. Brushfield, " Bibliog: of Sir Walter Ralegh Kt" 2nd ed: Exeter (James G. Commin, 
1908,) gathered together every sort of printed matter he could find in this connection. 

2 To King Philip. Pans Arch : E. 1563. 72. Cal • S.P. Spanish, III. p. 538. But earlier there are 
references to a “favourite” unnamed. 

2 Cal: SP. Spanish (Simancas) III, ,p. 532. Advices attributed to Februaiy 1584-5. For actual date, 
see Metcalfe’s of Knights (1885), P> ^ 35 ' Walter Rawley dubbed at Grcenwiche on the 
Twelfth day. 1584 ”(5). 

4 “ An account of the , imployments of the English men left in Virginia by Sir Richard Greeneuill 
vnder the charge of Master Ralph Lane . . . from the /y of August i^8k vntil the 18 of June 1586, 
at which time they departed ...” Hakluyt’s Voyages; ed: i8io, Vof. III. pp. 31 1-322: and see 
E E Vol. V, pp. 253, 266. 
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The name of Virginia seems not to have come into being until after the second expedition; and 
on neither voyage was Raleigh present in person. Moreover the hundred colonists were so unhappy 
that they besought Sir Francis Drake to bring them all home in 1586; and those sent later in their 
places suffered grievously, and had no power to affect world politics. 

After the accession of King James, when the Patent reverted to the Crown, Virginia, under the 
governorship of Captain John Smith, became a prosperous colony; but not till then. Raleigh’s 
appointment as Governor of Jersey at the opening of the 17th century was certainly not a tardy reward 
for his sendmg out colonists in 1584-85.1 But Charles Kmgsley in ** Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
Times/* declared, To this one man, under the providence of Almighty God, do the whole United 
States of America owe their existence/* Upon which text an American enthusiast wrote in 1914, 

“ . . . Raleigh sent out his privateering expeditions against Spanish merchantmen, led 
the English troops in their attacks upon Spanish towns and Spanish fleets,” (/no names of 
the towns nor dates of these exploits)^ “ and above all, through his agents, was the leading 
and most prominent Englishman to raise the dag and introduce the religion of England into 
the New World. . , . From 1584, when he despatched his first expedition to Virginia, to 
1618, when he sailed on his last voyage to Guiana, the efforts of this many sided man were 
devoted to the furtherance of the great colonial schemes the realisation of which has made 
England what she is.” 

This forms part of an argument that Raleigh was the secret and true author of all the dramas 
produced under the ‘pseudonym* of William Shakespeare.^ And in 1868, the biographer 
Edwards, believed that “it was Raleigh who, in the teeth of Spain, when in her prime, laid the 
foundation of the British Colonies in North America.” But how relatively small a part was played 
by Raleigh in this connection, — his personal energies in 1584-87 bemg expended upon winning a 
footing at the Courts— must have been manifest long since if his biographers had not all started their 
task under the glamour of the pseudo-Raleigh. 

In November 1585, when over 700 of the gentlemen of England volunteered to arm, mount 
and equip themselves as Cavalry for the war under the Earls of Leicester and Essex, Raleigh remained 
behmd to keep himself in the Queen’s good graces. He took no part in the fightmg in 1586 and *87 
in the Low Countries; but this has not prevented his being depicted as ** leading English troops/* 
while the men who really bore the burden and heat of the war have been either derided or forgotten. 

That his mature “ History of the World " is a work of genius, and that his end was tragic, 
is no adequate cause for loading him in his youth with other men’s laurels .3 

^In Lord Burghley’s Chronology, (State Papers, ed; Murdin, 1759, pp. 782-783), under date of June 
4, 1585, occurs the double entry of the Queen contracting to “ Ayd ” the defenders of Antwerp, 
and that Sir Walter Raleigh had Authority to ta\e up Men and Shipping for his Voyage/* The 
plight of Antwerp at tht moment interested England more than the possible discovery of strange 
lands. For judicious remarks on the false ideas now current as to Virginia, see A. G. Bradley’s 
Introduction (pp. I-XXX), re-editing Arber’s edition of ** Travels and Worlds of Captain John 
Smith, President of Virginia and Admiral of New England/* John Grant, Edinburgh, 1910. 

2 " Sha\espere and Sir Walter Raleigh By Henry Pemberton, Jr. M.A. . . . Philadelphia and 

London ... . " p. 125. 

3 As these sheets were being set up in type, a new life of Raleigh appeared : so excessively partial 
that justice to his contempories is not even attempted; the actual Admirals and Generals arc 
collectively cast into limbo, as follows : — 

“ Ralegh’s failure to win first place as a naval or a military commander need not surprise us. 
It was not unusual to have a titled blunderer as the nominal chief, while someone like Ralegh was 
present to provide experience on which that chief could rely”(!) 

As Raleigh took no part in the wars covered by Vols. V and VI of E.E., the question of 
reliance on his “ experience ” does not arise. But the experience of the Lieutenant-General the 
Earl of Leicester, had begun as Master of the English Field Ordnance in the siege and battle of St. 
Quentin when Raleigh was in the nursery. (See E.E. Vol. I, Prologue, sec ; xiii.) 




a?LAWES 

and Ordinances, 

fet downe by. Robert 
Earle g^LEtcESTER, 
the Queenes ^5A£aiefties 

Lieutenant and Captaine 
Cbnsral ofherannie 
andfi)tcesintheLowe 
Countries: 

Mceteandfittobeobfouedby allludi asdiaUi^chtt 
Mai £ s T 1 Evnder him indie (aidCounixiesij 
£ttd therefore to be publiniedand 
notified CO dicwhole Armie; 



fmprinted at London hy Chrifto^ 

pherBarker, Printer to the Qiieenes 
mofiexcelknt^Mdefii^, 

Title page, now first reproduced, of Lord Leicester’s **Lawes and Ordinances*' of War: 
absolutely essential to any practical study of the Elizabethan Army. 

Invariably overlooked by all the modern censurers of Leicester’s actions: who have 
criticised him without first ascertaining either the terms of his Commission or the rules he 
inculcated. 

The above is from B.M. No. C. 33, b.i. Another copy exists in our S.P. Holland, V. 159; 
but has been calendared (Cal : S.P. Foreign, 1585-86, Vol. XX, 1921,) merely as “ Printed 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Laws and Ordinances set down by Robert Erie of Leycester,’ &c., &c., Black- 
letter, 10 pp.” No quotation, no abstract; nothing to show that for lack of examining these 
Laws, the Elizabethan Army in general and Leicester in particular have been fundamentally 
misunderstood. 
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Royal Arms, from Lord Leicester's Lawes and Ordinances/* 

A modern biographer of Cardinal Wolscy believed that Wolsey had composed Henry VIIFs 
Laws of War and that they were the first of their kind formulated in England. But see E.E., p. 26. 
The various written codes of the Plantagcncts, most notably the martial laws of Henry V, can be 
studied in extenso in Grose’s Military Antiquities/' 1778, (Vol. 11, pp. 59-85.) Even Grose was 
unaware of Lord Leicester’s Laws and Ordinances; nor were they known to the late Sir John Fortescue, 
or he surely would have published them in his "History of the British Army," and have deleted the 
disparaging references to supposed absence of discipline among Queen Elizabeth’s soldiers. 

The principles of a nation in war and peace are all part of the same innate and 

disposition. And of many revealing materials now drawn out of oblivion, the 55 points formulated 
by Leicester should be realised as among the most important. 

“The Lawes and Ordinances,” here reprinted in extenso, E.E, Vol VI, pp. 27-31, are far 
superior to those of Henry of Navarre, which vsdll follow in chronological place. It would hardly be 
possible to overestimate the importance of the resuscitation of this official publication. The “Lawes” 
were reprinted in 1592, and were in use throughout Elizabeth’s reign. 
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Lord Leicester’s Luwes and Ordinances ** were also issued in Dutch ; small quarto : title- 
page, hTfltilg verso, and six B,L. pages of Laws. From a copy at Leyden University, the title is 
as follows: — 


Crijchs-Ordonnantien ende 
Rechten, ghemacet ende ghcordonneert by 
den Hoochgcboren Prince, Robert. Graue van Leycester, &c. : 

Baenreheere van Denbigh, Opperiagher van alien Foreesten, 
Bossechagien, Jachten ende Periken vande Con. Maiest. aen deser 
zijde van Trente, Opperste Stalmeester van hare Deurluch- 
tichste Maiest van Enghelandt, Raedt vanden Secreten Raedt, 
Bidder van leyde der Edeler Ordenen vande Jartier, ende S. 
Michid. Stadthouder ende Capiteyn generael van hare 
Maiest. ouer d’Armeye ende Crijchsvolcke inde Neder- 
landen, ende Gouuerneur generael van alle de 
ghevnieerde Landen ende Steden in de 
selue Nederlanden ende haerlie- 
der Bontghenoten ofte 
ghealligeerde. 

Om te worden onderhouden by alsulcken als dienen sul- 
len in hare Maiest armeye, onder zijn Excel, in de 
voorey de Nederlanden. 

[Printer’s Device]. 

Tot Leyden, 

By Andries Verschout ende Thomas Basson, den 14. Febru. 
Anno M.D.Lxxxvj. de sulo nouo. 

Door beucl van zijn Excel, dit alleen te drucken.^ 


1 There is in Leyden library a 2nd edition, the same as the first, except that the misprint in the second 
line of the title “ ghemacet” has been correctly printed ” ghemacet ” In the colophon the date is “ 18 
Febru.*’ And the last line “ Door— drucken ” has been omitted. Instead of it, the words “Met 
Pruilegie ” : Basson’s name is not given; the printer’s line is “ By Audrics Verschout, Drucker van 
zijn Exceltw den 18. Febru.” 

[ 8 ] 



PART III. 

“ aintMKiWMf, anSf 


CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 


SECTION I. 

bo ta get* 

(The appointment of Robert Earl of Leicester to command the Army 
for the Netherlands. 158^). 

the Northera Netherlands did not end until forty-five years 
after the death of Queen Elizabeth, the now accepted notion that her General 
Robert Earl of Leicester, was “ slothful ” and “ incompetent ” because he did 
not in a few months and vsdth a small army succeed in expelling the Spaniards, is 
superlatively unreasonable. But this opinion, hastily formed, has been tenaciously 
held; and there are few circumstances connected with the events which have not 
distortion. Random retrospective censures and hearsay gossip have been 
called “ evidence while litde heed has been paid to the large mass of 
contemporary first-hand material, — ^some of it so vivid and graphic as to Court 
and Camp, that we can see the inner relations of one to the other as if we had 
lived in both. 

hCsrepresentations were rife even during the war; and evoked protest from 
Captain Barnabe Riche, whose military career had started nearly quarter of a 
centuiy earlier, under Leicester’s brother Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, “ a father to 
souldiers at this day.”^ 

“ What action hath there been,’’ no natter how “ honorably performed,” 
exclaims Riche, “ sithe the noble Earle of Leicester undertook these Low Coimtry 
services, which hath not been defaced by our slandering Papists.” This ebullition 
is not merely Protestant prejudice, for we shall soon see Thomas Morgan writing 
to Mary Queen of Scots of his determination “ to give Leicester all dishonour ” by 
every possible means.® 

ii.e. 1587. See p. 53. ^ State Papers, Murdin, pp. 494-498. 

[9l 
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It is not only Leicester whose reputation has suffered. Stigmas upon him have 
been extended to cover the army he commanded in 1585-88, and thence the 
contagion has spread to the entire Elizabethan army during for^-four years : the 
misplaced scorn culminating in the present cenmry in an academic discourse on the 
“ worthless material ” of the Elizabethan forces. This contempt was not evoked 
by the conduct of the troops in action, or even in garrison, but by the case of one 
especial wastrel, who could not endure martial discipline and so deserted before 
he had done any service whatsoever.^ 

Some years ago it was alleged that English men of action never wrote 
“ seriously ” of their profession imtil after 1857.® But Elizabethan martial writings 
are so numerous, and a complete analysis of them in all their moral and historical 
a^niiicance is so “ serious ” a task, that no military antiquarian has yet undertaken 

We must discard the idea that in a reign of forty-four years the soldiers were 
little else than “ gaol birds and tavern sweepings.” Incidentally, when imprison- 
ments for debt and other minor ojSences were frequent, a man might be in prison 
for reasons not incompatible with vigour and efficiency. 

The discipline and methods of the Elizabethan Army may to some extent be 
seen in Richeys "Pathway to Military practise/’ 1587, dedicated first to the Queen; 
second to “the most noble Captains and renowned souldiers of England," and 
third to “freendly Readers in gcnerall.”* 


1 Shirbiirn MS. f. 194. No. XLVII " A Warning for Souldiers that will not venture their lyves in her 
Majesty* s cause** embodies ** the lamentation of William Wrench** On the scafFold he deplored 
his cowardice, and pointed out that if he had braved like a man he might have died honourably, 
mstead of coming to a shameful end. He admonished the spectators to take warning by him and 
not attempt to shirk their duty to Queen and country. The moral could hardly be plainer. But 
in 1907, in " The Shirbume Ballads/* pp. 198-203, the editor, Mr. Andrew Clark, stated that “ on 
every ground*' we “may take the ballad as truthfully depicting the poor quality of the queen's 
Army,*’ etc. etc. 

The writers^ and circulators of the ballad would have been amazed at such an inference. In 
the same collection are ballads depicting the subsequent victorious vigour and valour of our Army 
under “the Earl of Essex, a prosperous General” in 1596. But the editor argues away the services 
of Essex as “qubcotic” and calls the multitude “unreasoning” for admiring him! Such is the 
tyranny of a preconceived idea, uncorrected by study of Leicester’s and Essex’s despatches. 

2 Assertion by the late Mr. F. J. Hudleston in ''Journal of Army Historical Research/* This 
pronouncement by the then War Office Librarian,^ — ^to which he adhered in correspondence with 
the present writer,— -was the more surprising as the War Office Library can hardly lack a copy of 
the excellent "Bibliography of English Military Boo\s up 1642, and of Contemporary Foreign 
Worhs, By Maurice /. D. CocJ(le, Late Captain 4th Batt: Border Regt. With an introductory Note 
by Charles^ Oman, M.A,, F,S.A, . , . Edited by H, D, Cockle, London . . . 1^00/* Though soimei 
of the writers and translators of milita^ books were civilians, Sir Roger William-, and Barnabe 
Riche and many another experienced officer wrote works which were in their day fomous, and 
should not M into oblivion. 


SThe nearest approach was made by Captain Maurice Cockle, as above specified. 

A Pathway to Military practise Containing offices, Lawes, Disciplines and Orders to be observed 
tn an Army, wtth sundry stratagems very beneffcidl for young gentlemen, or any other that is 
dest^s to have knowledge in Martiall Exercises. W hereunto is annexed a Kalendar of the 
Imbatteltng of men: Newlte written by Barnabe Eiche Sotddiour, servant to the right honourable Sir 
ChnMpher Hation Knight .... Perused and allowed. At London Printed by John Charlwood 
for Robert Walley. igSy." (B.M. No: 8825. bas.). See Appendix, E.E. pp. 51.53. 
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Summarising the duties of all ranks, it contains many comments which 
home to us the conditions in which the Army toiled and oatded during the Dutch' ■■ 
war. For example, Chapter 15, "of a CoronelV’i — 

“ The place of a Coronell is of honourable reputation, and therefore besides experience 
he should be a man of credit and good countenance; and as that most noble gentleman Sir 
William Russell (a Paragon of Armes at this day)^ is many times accustomed to say that he 
which wanteth liberalitie is possessed with all the vices in the world, so that Colonell that 
hath not a bountifull minde, and a franc\e disposition to lend releefe to a poore distressed 
Souldier, especially of his owne retinue and regiment, is unworthy to have the commanding 
of men, and not ntte to have government nor beare office m a Campe : ” 

The unpublished Treasury Accounts attest that a large proportion of the 
national revenue was spent on defence of the realm.® Nevertheless the sums paid 
xmder Royal Warrants did not represent the total expenditure upon the Army. The 
open-handedness of certain noblemen and gentlemen in this connection has yet 
to be appreciated. One reason why the appointment of Leicester as Lieutenant- 
General was expedient, was that his reputation for generosity made a magnet to 
draw recruits; in which respect his mantle afterwards fell upon Essex. 

As the devotion of soldiers to Leicester and Essex foxmd expression so often, a 
now usual belief that these two were mere Court favourites, attractive to the Queen 
only on the score of good looks, but useless to the country, is a grotesque delusion. 
The jungle of fallacies which has grown up around Sidney’s uncle 
Leicester, and Sidney’s “ beloved and much honoured Lord the Earl of Essex,” 
have tended not only to shut out from view Leicester and Essex, but also to obstruct 
our view of Elizabeth Regina. She is now frequently depicted as a strong-minded 
woman pursued by two “ lovers Leicester, depraved, incompetent, heartless, and 
“swollen vsdth vanity”; Essex, “hasty,” “petulant,” “impetuous,” and pushed 
into prominent positions for which he nad no capacity. It is commentators in the 
19th and 20th centuries who have been lacking in care. Not one of our historians 
who compete in condemnation of Leicester appears to have heard of his Laws and 
Ordinances. Yet it is impossible to form an opinion of his administrative principles 
unless we study them.® 

Barnabe Riche, nine years before, had complained that the Constables in each 
County were authorised to “lift” (conscript) whom tliey pleased: the danger 
being that “ if Maister Constable be in love and charitie with his neighbours ” me 
best were left undisturbed, and "some odd fellow must be pic\ed out that doth 
least good in the parish , . . . they thin\e he can not be too ill to ma\e a soldier of ” ! 

Certainly Riche’s “ Allarme to England," 1578, taken by itself, has given the 
impression that the E lizabethan Army was made up of shirkers.* But the 

iSon of Francis, 2nd Earl of Bedford. 

2 This discovery was made by Captain B. R. Ward, late of The King’s Dragoon Guards, and 
communicated by him to the present writer. 

2 Printed in extenso, E.E. VoL VI, ,pp. 27-31. 

^ " Allarme to England, foreshowing what penlles are procured where the people Hue without regarde 
of Marttall lawe. With a short discourse contemning the Decay of warlike discipline, convenient to 
be perused by Gentlemen, and such as are desirous of seruice!* KE. Vol, V, App: pp. 255-258. 
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“ Allarme" should be contrasted not only with what actually ha{>pened ten and 
ei^teen years later, but even with the exploits o£ English soldiers in 1586; not as 
distorted by carping critics, but as described £rom the front by the Lieutenant- 
General, who wrote with his own hand many praises of a gallantry the more 
remarkable after Riche and other old soldiers had lamented the decline of 
discipline. 

Yet even when Riche was deploring too many people living “ without regard ” 
to martial matters, a book on “all the famous battells” found patrons and 
audiences.^ 

The fency that Leicester “ without talent, without courage, without virtue,” 
was appointed to the command of the army in 1585 “ because he was the Queen’s 
lover,” is the more ill-founded because the initiative for this appointment came 
not from the Queen but from the United Provinces. 

That Leicester’s acceptance of the burden laid upon him was a sacrifice, and 
a heavy expense, app^s as soon as we consult his correspondence. As early as the 
23rd of June, 158s, Thomas Digges, distinguished for technical military writings, 
had written to “ the Erie of Lester at the Court” :® 

“ . . . I find by Mr. Ortdy a resolution in the States most eamesth to crave your Lord- 
ship only for the Governor.” Ortcly “ faithfully {promised me to establish in them and 
increase the same desire, hoping your Lordship will vouchsafe to embrace [>V] , and not omit 
so honorable an occasion, in purchasinge the safety of her Majesty and the Country, and 
relieving the oppressed Christians in those afflicted Provinces, to win yourself also Fame 
immortal. Wherein I hope your Lordship shall perceive I have not so vainly spent my Life 
but I shall be able to do you some service.” 

Digges encloses notes including “ a platt of militare ordinance,” which he has 
set down “ for that Army that I hope to see led under your honorable conduit.” 
But as on various points he dissents from what is customary, he is sure to be opposed 
by such of the Captains as have least knowledge; so he asks Leicester to show the 
“ platt ” first to persons capable of forming a wise opinion. Neither notes nor 
“ platt ” are now with the letter; but Digges was soon appointed Muster Master 
to the Queen’s Forces in the Low Countries; and we will find his writings among 

^The student should note especially Whitehorne’s "The Arte of Warre" translated from Machiavclli; 
and John Polman’s ‘‘All /Ae famous battels that have been fought m our age throughout the 
worlde, . . ** dedicated to Sir Christopher Hatton (who was interested in all martial affairs though 
he had never seen any fighting except m the ult yard); Thomas Proctor’s Discourse “Of the 
Knowledge and conducte of Warns . . . profitable for suche as delight in Hystoryes, or martyall 
afiayres and necessarye for the present tyme": 1578, the same year as Riche’s Allatme to England. 
^d Wuham Bourne’s famous “Inuentions or Demses. Very necessary for all Generalles and 
Captatnes, or Leaders of men, as well by Sea as by Land" Also in 1570, Geoffrey Gates’s “Defence 
^ MtUtane Profession ..." dedicated to Edward, Earl of Oxford; and the “ Anthmeticall Militare 
TreMtse . . . . Long since atte[m}pted by Leonard Digges Gentleman . ... and lately finished 
by Thomas Digges. his Sonne, ..." dedicated to Robert, Earl of Leicester. (All are m the B.M.) 

2 “To the right honorable my singular good Lord” &c. Unpublished holog: Signed “Tho: Digges.” 
Harl; MS. 6993. f. 91. Art. 49. (spelling modernised). 
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the most helpful for comprehension of the difficulties by which the English army 
was confronted.^ 

The Queen dallied and delayed; and after waiting nearly ten weeks, Principal 
Secretary Walsingham wrote from the Court to Secretary Davison that until Her 
Majesty’s pleasure could be known, as to who would be her General, he did not 
believe the Provinces would hand over any “cautionary towns” into English 
keeping. " I see not her Majesty disposed to use the service of the Earl of Leicester. 
There is great o0ence ta\en in the carrying down of his Lady . . . ”* Where Lady 
Leicester had been “ carried ” is not specined. The Queen’s long-sustained resent- 
ment against that marriage, which had taken place seven years before, was not yet 
abated. 

On the I2th of September, from Ostend, Captain Erington reported to 
Walsingham that the desire for the coming of Leicester was porportionate to the 
lamentation for the death of the Prince of Orange.® And in October Count 
Maurice of Nassau wrote to Burghley as to his hope that the Queen would send 
Leicester as her General.* On the same day, Walsingham was telling Davison that 
Her Majesty had been “ greatly pressed to give order to the Earl of Leicester to put 
himself in readiness for the government of that country but she still hesitated.® 

Her consent being at last obtained, and Leicester’s preparations made at racing 
pace, he was suddeiuy checked late at night by a letter from Walsingham, 
annoiuicing Her Majesty’s commands that he should do no more until her mrther 
pleasure was made known : "... How this cometh about I l^now not. The matter 
is to be \ept secret. These chan^ here may work some such changes in the Low 
Country as may prove irreparaWe.” 

“ God give Her Majesty another mind and resolution ” lest she “ work both her and 
[her] best affected subjects ruin. And so I most humbly take my leave. At the Court, the 
26 September, 1585. 

“ Your Lordship’s to command, 

•‘FRA. WALSINGHAM.”® 

Leicester answered that though he must “ obey her Majesty’s commandment,” 
he had already “ despatched between Thursday night and yesternight [at] four 

1 Some are .printed, but not word for word, in Cal : S.P. Foreign. Vol. XX. 1931 pp. 43 >,.^ 75 » ’^ 77 * 

21S, 278, 283, 427, 430, 680) which Calendar is valuable for study of the general condiuons, ^ now 

taken in conjunction with the " Leycerrer " (Camden Soc:) and with the ^ hiAerto 

disregarded ''Bnefe Reporte” and "Laws and Ordinances." Digges’s Anthnuttcdl Mtlttane 
TretSise named Sttatiottcos" dedic: to Leicester in 1579, and 2nd ed: 1590, is rightly described as 
Cockle’s "Btbliog: of Eng-. Mila-. Boo\s" 1^0, (pp. 22-24) a® mihtary works 

of the time.” 

2 S.P. 5th Sep. 1585. Holland III. 58. Cal: SJ». Foreign. XX. p. 8. 

3 S.P. Flanders 1.39. Cal: S.P.F. Vol. XX. p. 33. 

®S.P. Holland IV. 5. i p. French. Abstract, Cal: S.PJP. XX. p. 59. 

SS.P. Holland. III. 71. Cal: S.P.F. XX.21. 

®Orig: Cotton MS. Galba. C.VIII. f.i68. 
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aclock above two hundred letters to my servants, and sundry my friends, to prepare 
themselves, according to the order ” he had received, “ to serve her Majesty in the 
Low Countries.” He had appointed the i 8 th and 20th of October for these 
followers to be ready; and had bespoken armour and saddles “ as many as must 
cost me a good piece of money and had engaged ships to carry the provisions. 
Furthermore, at eleven o’clock in the morning he had given audience to the 
Netherlands emissaries who had implored him to hasten to Flushing. He had 
reassured them of the Queen’s sympathy and his own good will. 

“ Whereupon this sudden change doth grow, Mr. Secretary, I cannot imagine . . . but 
must obey Her Majesty’s pleasure ... I can but grieve at the miserable estate of the poor 
afflicted . . . 

"... in haste . . . scribbled in my bed this Monday morning almost II aclock. 

“Your assured friend, 

“R. LEYCESTER.”! 

On a separate sheet of paper he added, " This is one of the strangest dealings 
in the world.” If the Queen delayed much longer, he feared the troubles “ on the 
other side ” might be “ past remedy ...” 

"... What must be thought of such an alteration'^ For my part I am weary of life and 
all. ... If the Queen persist in such a course I can have no heart to come at ^urt, or 
look upon any man 

“ Send Philip to me, and God keep you; and if you possibly can, learn out the cause of 
this change. 

“ Your assured, 

“ R. L.”2 

By the next day the Queen had been brought to “ gracious dealing ” towards 
Leicester; and though she had not signed his Commission, she allowed him to 
resume his preparations. But Walsingham warned him that though the Privy 
Council was “very willing to further anything your Lordship shall require for 
the advancement of the service,” yet if his requests should entail more charge 
“ though it be for public service, the impediment will be found in her Majesty, with 
whom I have had very sharp conflicts about the Scottish causes, and all for 
charges.”^ 

Her mind was running on the case of the Queen of Scots : to which wc will 
soon recur. 

Acutely perturbed on account of Her Majesty’s continued indecision whether 
she would or would not permit Leicester to embark in command of her army, 
Walsingham wrote to him again; 

“ I find by the Commissioners that they desire greatly your presence on the 
other side the sea, for that they doubt, in respect of the present confusion of 


^Orig: Harl. 285. 135. Leyces, Cor: pp. 5-6. 

^Orig; Ib; f. 133. Leyces: Cor 7-8 sOrigHail. 285. f. 133. 
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government, and the practises in hand to draw them to give ear to the Prince of 
Parma, there may fall out some dangerous alteration ...” 

Leicester replied that he did not intend to make requests necessitating any 
new charges; but that he must “ go accompanied with such sufficient persons as 
shall be requisite in so weighty a service .... And herein good Mr. Secretary, stand 
fast to me in deed, for I will seek nothing by my journey in this world but to do 
service to her Majesty and this redm . . . . "^ 

The Queen’s supplementary instructions were that Leicester must “ bend his 
course . . . rather to make a defensive than an offensive war, and not in any sort 
to hazard a battle without great advantage ..." ending with the admonition 
that if the States did not “ show themeslves forward ” to take her advice, “ to 
work among them a fair unity and concurrence for their own defence, in liberal 
taxations and good husbanding of their contributions for the more speedy 
attaining of peace. Her Majesty would thin\ her favours unworthily bestowed 
upon them . . . 

(When we remember that she had bargained to hold “in pawn ” Flushing and 
the Brill and Bergen-op-Zoom, and that the pay for her troops, advanced by her, 
was to be refunded to her within five years after peace, her “ favours ” do not seem 
excessive.) 

Leicester had set down a list of “what things are most necessary,” one of 
which was “ that he have as much authority as the Prince of Orange had, or any 
other Governor or Captain General hath had heretofore. "® 

For him to have accepted the burdensome task upon any other terms would 
have been to invite disaster. But we will observe the Queen treating him as if 
he had never made any such proviso. And though she informed the United 
Provinces that her “ affection towards them ” was made manifest by her “ sending 
the Earl of Leicester,” whom she esteemed above “ any of her subjects,”* as soon as 
he was welcomed and honoured, her jealousy surged up against him, with a 
vehemence for which it is usual to-day to throw the blame upon the victim — ^whose 
own explanations of his actions have been pushed aside. 

Even after all was settled for Leicester’s departure, and Sir Philip Sidney had 
been sent ahead to prepare for his arrival at Flushing, die Queen unconsciously 
played the enemy’s game by causing further delays, and by still refusing to sign her 
General’s commission, or to allow the Lord Treasurer to conclude the monetary 
arrangements. 

Leicester then offered “ to sell imto her for or jC26,ooo, lands which 


lOrig: (N.D.) Harl: 285 f.147. 

2 “Abstract of the earle of Leicesters instruccions . . Cotton MS. Galba. C.VIII. £. 119. f.215. 
Leycester Cortesp: pp. 12-15. 

3 Minute, in Leicester’s own hand. Had. 285 144. Leycester Corresp: pp. 19-20. 

^Minute. Cotton MS. Calba. C.VIII. £. 115^. Leycester Corresp: p. 20. 
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her own ofl&cers shall say themselves are worth ;^6o,ooo besides the wood which 
is worth ;^5O0O,” so that her Majesty “ shall gain by him ;^40,ooo.”^ 

In such fashion was it necessary to deal with the last of the Tudors whom the 
Spanish Ambassador had described as a “ Dynasty of Usurpers ” : rulers whose 
ingratitude to their best servants, upon whose efforts and exertions Aeir glory 
depended, should no longer be concealed. Over and over again the ship of State 
would have run on the rocks, had it not been for Walsingham’s patience and 
firmness, and Burghley’s skill; also had it not been that Burghley, Leicester and 
Walsingham worked as an organic unity, loyally supporting each other with and 
to the Queen,® 

“After long and humble suit of the Estates Generali of the United Provinces of the 
lowe Countries, it pleased the Queenes Maiestie our Souveraigne to grant unto them a large 
and bountifull aide of men and money, in such sort and upon such Articles and conditions as 
in the treaty concluded betweene them bearing date the fourth day of September 

"To speake of the magnanimitie, wisdome, bountie, and singular goodness of hir 
Maiestie in yeelding so great and chargeable a succour, with consideration against whom, 
upon how necessary ana most urgent cause,” the martial writer of the " Brief e Report” 
regards as “ above the reach of my pen and skill ; ” but proudly declares that “ the fact is, and 
wul be, approved and renowned in the world so long as the memorie of wise and good 
Princes and of true princely actions shall endure.” 

"... in the Treaty named, there is one Article amongst others whereby it is especially 
required that it might please her Maiestie to send with her forces into those partes a personage 
of nobilitie, valure and wisdome, of the English Nobilitie, as well to goverae her people as 
also to direct and to deale otherwise, and to use such further pre-eminence and authoritie as 
is specified in the Treatie. " The man for this purpose most desired, and especially chosen by 
hir Maiestie, was the Earle of Leycestre,” who for a “ long time ” had enjoyed her “ especiall 
favour ” and had been blessed “ most happily many waies.” 

When at last on the 27th of November she signed the Commission drawn up 
on the 22nd of October appointing Leicester Lieutenant General, it gave him powers 
as ample as any Sovereign had ever conferred upon a subject; including authority 
over Admirals and Vice-Admirals, and all such ships and men as should accompany 
the expedition.® 

“ After his Commission was received,” relates an officer who served under 
him in a “ good place,” Lord Leicester “ tooke leave at the Courte, and departed 
towards Harwich in Essex there to embarque.”* It was on “the first of 
December ” that he said farewell to “ hir Majesty and the Court.” 

During November “ many horses and men ” had been “ shipped at the Tower 
wharfe to be transported into the Low Countries”; and now “with his traine 
(which was great)” Leicester “ entered the town of Colchester in Essex, where the 
bailives and brethren in scarlet gowns, and multitudes of people met him.” 


1 Minute. Cotton MS. Galba. C.VIIL f.iiS. (no copy taken o£ the letter itself.) Leycester Corresp: p. 21. 

2 See Note, p. 68. 

2 In extenso, E.E. App., pp. 19-21. 

Brief e Report,** 1587. p.5. 
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On the 8th and 9th of December the troops embarked from Harwich, and, “ to 
the number of fiftie sailes of ships and hoys,” “ set forward towards Flustiing, with 
sounde of trumpets and drums, shouts and praiers of the people for happie and 
fortunate success.”^ 

Great was the rejoicing that 

“it pleased her gracious Highness to send now over into the Netherlands the most nobly 
renowned Lord Robert Dudley Erie of Leicester, Baron of Denbigh, and one of her Maiesties 
most honorable priuie Councell, etc., with a magnificent and worthie traine of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen attending upo[n] him into those Netherlands . . . and also with him the Lord 
Robert Deuoreux Erie of Essex, and other English Nobles and Gentlemen to the number of 
seven hvmdred horse : 

“ There accompanied him in this voyage the Earl of Essex, the Lord Awdley, 
the Lord North, with divers flights, and manie squiers and gentlemen, to the 
number of sixe or seven hundred horse, bravely and soldierlike, all voluntaries and 
of his owne friends, followers and servants : which last statement as to the Cavalry 
has escaped notice, owing to the rooted idea that the Elizabethan Army was chiefly 
compost of released criminals. One of the combatants describes the Cavalry as “ a 
smcdl number, but yet men of such valour as at sundry times . . . dared the Prince 
of Parma's whole power.”* These were the Horse of which Essex was appointed 
Lieutenant-General at the age of nineteen.® 

The list of “Voluntary Gentlemen” of whom the Cavalry was composed 
contains some of the best surnames in England, — such as Cholmondeley, Bassett, 
Barrington, Paulett; Vere, Arundel, Stapleton, Shirley, Knollys; Sidney, Compton, 
Cary, Fortescue; Gerard, Berkeley, Blount; Harrington, Harcourt, Fairfax. But 
unaware that this MS. existed, even the late Sir John Fortescue followed other 19th 
century historians in describing the military profession as then in such ill-repute, 
and the Army as so fre<juently “ seething ■with mutiny and thinned by desertion,” 
that barring a few brilliant exceptions like the Veres, Elizabethan “ gentlemen of 
any self-respect ” would not accept commands ! Such is now the -universal belief; 

iStow’s "Annales" 1592. p. 1205. The list o£ ships and men was supplied to the enemy. Cal; S.P. 
Spanish, (1896) III. See E.E. App; p. 22. 

2 Churchyard, A Trve Discourse/' ,p, 75, A Brief e Report/* 1587. p. 5. 

*1 George Whetstone; ** Sir Phillip Sidney,** [1587]. Title page E.E. p. 439. 

5 Essex’s Commission would be given if discovered, but it is not with his other Commissions, nor 
is any draft of it m the P.R.O.; for owing to the carelessness of a clerk called Watson it seems not 
to have been enrolled at the time. When Watson died in the 39th year of Q. Elizabeth’s reign, 
various Commissions and other Patents which he had neglected to enroll were discovered in his 
office, and tardily enrolled. The Engrossed Calendar of Patents gives for the end of 28 Ehz: a 
number of references as ** enrolled on the roll of Divers years among the rolls of jp Ehz/*, and 
these include one for the Commission of Leicester to command in the Low Countries. Neverdieless 
this has now been sought in vain on “ Watson’s Roll ” ; (It is given in E.E. from another source). 
The Commission to Essex is neither calendared as enrolled 28th Eliz ; nor is it on Watson’s Roll; 
nor is a draft of it among Burghley’s MSS, now at Hatfield. But there is no foundation for the 
modern assumption that Essex’s rank as General of the Horse in 1585-6 was only nominal. There 
was no such thing as a nominal office in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, except "tliat of hereditary 
Lord Great Chamberlain, whose duty was mainly at Coronations. 
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but in 1585 (and again in 1588) the Earl of Essex, the Queen’s “ near kinsman,” 
was proud to accept the c omm and of all the Cavalrjr; and among those who sarved 
under him was “ Francis Fortescue,” ancestor of Sir John.^ 

When we learn with what “alacrity,” and how often, the “gentlemen of 
England put themselves into the wars ” extending across Queen Elizabeth’s long 
reign, (the word “ alacrity ’’ is that of Essex in 1598, after he had armed, equipped 
and led them in no less than five campaigns), it will become possible to add an 
extra volume to Fortescue’s great "‘History of the British Army" Meanwhile, 
we must discard all preconceived opinions, oefore mentally embarking at Harwich 
upon the enterprise which Lord Burghley praised as “ this noble necessary service ” ; 
but which King Philip inevitably c^ed by a different name. 


1 It was not only the Horse that were “ voluntaries.” In a memo with notes by Lord Burghley, Oct : 
15, (S.P. Holland IV. 98) “2000 voluntary soldiers” are mentioned; and (ib: 99) the ‘‘voluntaries 
in the garrisons of Flushing and the Brill.” (Cal; S.P.F. Eliz: Vol. Xa, p. 113.) The present 
writer communicated to Sir John Fortescue these discoveries; which Sir John welcomed graciously; 
but died before there was time for him to make the additions and alterations which such discoveries 
necessitated. His History is a work of lasting national value, but more helpful as to the iStih 
and 19th centuries than for the i6th. 
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APPENDIX. 

PATENT AND COMMISSION TO THE EARL OF LEICESTER, 

2nd and 22nd October, 

Before attempting to judge the actions of an Elizabethan General, the first step should 
be to find his Commission; ascertain what power was put into his hands, and for what reasons 
he was appointed. Hitherto, this process has not been followed by any of our historians. 

Previously on the second of October the Queen had appointed Lord Leicester her Lieu- 
tenant General, and authorised him to levy a small number of troops. As the wording of 
the Royal Letters Patent was calculated to inspire confidence, Leicester then had reason to 
hope the delays were at an end, and that having gone thus far. Her Majesty would not draw 
back. 

“ Elizabeth by the Grace of God,’* &c., &c., pronounced that “ for divers juste causes ” 
(the usual formula) she “ made, constituted, and ordeyned our righte trustie and righte well- 
beloved Cosin and Counsaylor Robert Erie of Leicester Baron of Denbigh Maister of our 
Horse, and of the honorable Order of the Garter Knighte, &c., to be our Lieutenant Captayn 
Generali of all suche Forces as doe presenthe or hereafter shall serve in the Lowe Countries, 
for the reliefe of the Inhabitants there : Wherefore “ to all and singular our Justices of 

Peace, Maiors, Sheriffs .... and all other our Officers Ministers and Subjects” she pro- 
claimed that “for his better ayde and assistance, and for the furderancc and advancement 
of our Service ” she had given and granted to ” our saide Cosyn ” “ full and absolute Power 
and Authentic .... to levye and take up in all places within our Realme of England 
and Dominion of Wales the nomber of five hundred hablc and sufficient Men to be taken up 
of his Tennants and Servantes, to attend the Person of our saide Cosin, during the tyme of 
the Authoritie which We have given hym in the Parts beyonde the Seas as our Lieutenant 
and Capteyne Generali, and in his Passage thither and Retournynge from thence, and them 
and every of them so levyed and gathered otherwise to imploye in that Service, as by the 
Discretion of oure saide Cosin shall be thought most mete and convenient. . . . 

” And our Will and Pleasure and expresse Commandment ys furder, that all suche as 
shaall be imployed in this our Service with their Reteynews and Followers, and shall have 
our saide Cosines Warrant under his Hande and Seale signifieing the same, shall for and 
duringe the tyme he or they shall be soe used and imployed in the same our Service, be 
received and taken into our Protection for their Bodies, Lands and Goods; any Lawe Statute 
Acte Provision or Restreynte to the contrarye thereof in any wise notwithstandinge : 

“ Wherefore We will and command you and every of you to be aydinge and assistinge 
unto our said Cousin and to his Deputie or Deputies in this behalfe in the due 

1 The Patent Roll is lost. That the draft of so important a State Paper has vanished from the Public 
Record Office and that the Patent was not enrolled, is astonishing. The ensuing is taken from 
Rymer’s **Poedera,** vol. XV, pp. 800-801. 

^**De Capttaneo Generah, ad serviendum tn Bdgio constitutor* Patent Roll 27 Eliz: p. 2. m.^ 2. 
Original sought in vain amongst Longleat Dudley MSS. Only to be found in Rymer*s transcript, 
Foedera Vol: XV. pp. 799-801. It is not quoted or editorially alluded to in Bruce’s edition of the 
Leycester Cotrespondence. 
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Execution of this our Commission, as ye and every of you tender the advancement of our 
affairs or Service, and will answere for fhe contrarye at your uttermost Perills. 

“ Witness our selfe at Westmynster the seconde Daye of October, Per Ipsam Reginam.” 

Nevertheless '"De Comtssione speciali pro Capitaneo praedicto** was not drawn up until 
the 22nd of October. Nor did the Queen at once authorise Leicester to depart. His Master of 
the Horse, Sir Christopher Blount, refers to the Commission as not actually signed until the 
27th of November. 

Now first translated from the Latin, it will be seen as conferring extensive powers; and 
that the manner of making war was left to his “ wise discretion,” and the Royal Navy placed 
at his disposal; facts not hitherto taken into consideration. 

“ The Queen to all, etc.. Greeting. 

“ Seeing that it has seemed good to Us in response to a humble and urgent Petition 
from the States General of the United Provinces in Belgium made and exhibited to Us, 
and in consideration of the old Treaty of amity and mutual trade that has been in force 
now for many years with Us and our Progenitors, to send a certain Number of Our Sub- 
jects both Horse and Foot into those aforesaid Parts, for the Assistance and Recuperation 
of the Inhabitants of the aforesaid Provinces, and for the expulsion and putting to flight of 
the Enemies of the said Provinces, who intend and endeavour to devastate and spoil them 
and to reduce their Populations to perpetual Servitude, which State of Affairs, beyond what in 
themselves being weighed and considered are altogether regrettable and deplorable, also cannot 
but be manifestly and tn many ways the cause of grave Dangers and Detriments to Us and 
to Our Kingdom and Crown : 

‘‘ Know therefore that We For the better Government of Our Subjects who from time 
to time may be sent over to those Parts, and for the better Defence and Assistance of the 
aforesaid Province, placing entire confidence in the Fidelity, Prudence, Serenity, Industry, 
Diligence, and Wisdom in Warlike Affairs, and tn the Integrity of our most Dear Cousin 
and Councillor Robert Earl of Leicester Baron of Denbigh, Master of Our Horse and 
member of the Most illustrious Order of the Garter, have appointed constituted and ordained 
the said Bail to be our lieutenant and general commander of the whole Army and Forces 
of Our men now stationed in the aforesaid Provinces, or who will from time to time be 
sent over and stationed there, and by these Presents We do so appoint constimte and ordain 
him : Giving to the same Earl by these Piesents Power and Authority, combined with his 
wise discretion from time to time to call together and assemble all and singular Captains, 
Colonels, Vice Captains, Lieutenants and other Officers with all Horse Foot and all other 
soldiers in Our Pay and under their command who have been already enlisted or who 
will be enlisted during this present commission; and all other Persons of whatever Grade or 
Condition, either soldiers who have been enlisted or who will be enlisted in Our pay in those 
parts either for the defence of those Provmces or for the expulsion of persons desiring to 
spoil the said Provinces; and to command and cause to be commanded, and to carry out war 
with the said Enemy in any manner he pleases, and to do all other things for our better 
service in those parts as it may seem good to the said Earl according to his wise discretion} 

“ We also give to the aforesaid Earl full power and authority of issuing whatever 


1 Italicised now because she subsequently, but not justly, criticised the manner of his proceedings. 
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Orders, Laws, and Proclamations from time to time may seem to him opportune for the 
good order and discipline of our forces retained in those Provinces. 

'‘And also of appointing all and singular Captains and Officers of our Army and forces 
in those parts. 

“ And in addition we give to the said Earl full power and authority by these presents, 
according to his wise discretion of honouring and maJ^ng noble on account of courage and 
good wor\, {and of according to our subjects in those forces mar\s of merit: that is to 
say the power of giving and assigning arms and of decorating them with the insignia of 
Knighthood as belongs to the office of a Captain and Lt.-General or has been accustomed 
to be done. 

“ We also give him power of hearing, examining and terminating either personally or 
by deputy all criminal causes, mutinies, disobedience, and quarrels, from the Captains and 
Governors of our armies and of awarding the punishment of death and loss of limbs, or other 
corporal punishments according to their offences as ordered by the laws and customs of war. 

“ And We give him authority to hear and terminate all suits and quarrels of all mem- 
bers of our forces collected in those parts, and of doing all other and singular things which 
pertain to the office of Lieutenant or Captain General. 

“And We also give to the same Earl full power and authority as long as he shall 
exercise the office of Lieutenant and Captain General in lands beyond the sea, from time to 
time by his written authority or sign manual to pay and expend such sums of money from 
Our Treasury for the upkeep of Our forces as shall seem expedient to the said Earl*’ etc., 
etc., and according to what is customary in the case of the office of a Lieutenant General. 

** And We direct all Admirals, Vice Admirals, and Captains of our ships and sailors, 
soldiers of Our subjects generally who may he from time to time beyond the seas to act 
under the orders of the said Earl with their ships and forces; '* etc., etc.^ 

“ And in addition by the tenor of these Presents We direct all and singular Captains, 
Colonels, Vice Captains, Lieutenants, Earls, Lords, Barons, Soldiers, Civilians serving as 
auxiliaries to Our forces to obey and assist the said Earl,” etc., etc. 

“ And in addition We will and concede by these Presents that these Our letters shall 
be Patent [accessible or open] both to the aforesaid Earl and to all other Earls, Barons, 
Soldiers, Captains and Our other subjects, etc., etc., for the execution of the aforesaid 
instructions being a sufficient Warrant thereunto. 

“We also will and declare by these Presents that whatever Commission or Commis- 
sions of the nature of the present ones or of another territory^ either the United Provinces or 
any part of them, or that may have been issued by Us to any Person or Persons beyond the 
scope and meaning of these Our present Letters Patent, shall at once cease and be of no 
effect 

“ Signed by the Queen herself at Westminster on the 22nd day of October.’* 


1 “ Damus et in mandatis Admiralhs Viceadmirallis Capitaneis nostris Navium ct Nautis Militibusque, 
et subditis nostris quibuscumque supra Mare pro tempore existentibus, quatenus ad Mandatum 
dicti Comitis nomine nostro faaendum, cum suis Navibus et Viribus inserviant auxiliantes sicut et 
intendes ad pugnandum si opus fuerit cum dxetis Inimicis et ad eos debellandum.” 

^"Parcellae." 
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“HIS L(ORDSHI)PES ATTENDANTS INTO THE LOWE COUNTRIES.” ^ 

From unpublished (Longleat) Dudley MSS. Vol. Ill, ff. 63, 64, 64^. 

'' A note of the number wch are to attend your Lo: in yor Jorney into the Low Countries!* 

“ Barrens 2 theyr servantes 10. knightes and Gent 20. theyr servantes 40 : 72. 

[one word illegible] servantes officers and others. 

I A Steward sera 

I A Secretaire i 

I A Threasurer i 

I A gent of the horse i 

1 A Controwler i 

2 Gent Ushers - 2 

4 Gent of the Chambr 2 

6 Pages 0 

4 Gromes of the Chambr 

10 Gent Wayghters 6 

2 Devmes - 2 

I Phisition i 

I Appotecary i 

1 A Chirurgion i 

2 Cornettes - 0 

6 Trumpetters 0 

6 ffootmen six 0 

4 Cookes •... 0 

4 Battery Pantery for the silver scullery 

2 A clarke of the kitchin and cator i 

I A Harbinger 

I A yeoman of the horse 

3 Coatchmen - 

8 Gromes 

I A farrier 

The number of the gent officers and yeomen 75 
The number of tlieyr servantes 24 
Suma totalis 99 

Of these there are to goe with his Lo ; of 
Lods 

Knights f 72 

Gent : ^ 

with theyr servantes His LoPPs owne retinue 99 
Of the (illegible) his trayne 30 
The total some is 227.” 

It is significant that the King of Spain had a much more complete list of " Gentlemen forming 
the tram of the Earl of Leicester, with the number of their horses and servants, and the names of 
the ships in which each was to emba)\** (Pans Arch: K 1564. 19. Cal. S.P.S. III. pp. 554-6.) Some 
of the names are the same as those appearing in our list of Horsemen at the Hague 

1 Endorsed “ The names of his Ipes attendants ” &c.; but there are no names of persons, only of the 
various occupations. 
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“A CHOICE OF EMBLEMES . . . BOTH PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE/’ 

1585-86. 

When at last the Queen had issued her proclamation o£ her reasons for sending her army to the 
Netherlands, GeofiFrey Whimey dedicated a book of Emblems to her General, proclaiming that " honour, 
fame, renowne, and good reporte doe triumph over death and ma\e men live for ever.** Also he 
addressed verses “ To the Honourable Sir Philip Sidney, Knight, Governour of the Garrison and town 
of Vlishing” (beginning “The tramping steede that champs the burnish’d bit”)/ He singled out 
further, Norris, Stanley, and Russell; but his warmest praise was for “ the two noble Earles, Warwick 
and Leycester and to Leicester, his own “ very good Lord and maister,” he apologises for his “ lacke 
of skill to wryte your noble actes . . . . ” 

The ferocious libel printed abroad against Leicester in 1584, and the French version in 1585, had 
not deceived any except those who wished to be deceived; and the Alhes looked forward eagerly (says 
Whitney) to the coming of '' so noble a personage, whose herotcal vertues so many grave and learned 
men have eternised to all posterities.** 

That “posterities” have ignored the words of the “grave and learned,” and accepted the 
pamphlet denounced by Sidney as immeasurably “ vil^” is no fault of Elizabethan men of letters, whose 
tributes to Leicester, Chancellor of Oxford University, are numerous and eloquent. 

After he had been appointed “Lorde Lieutenant and Captain General of her forces,” 

many as were the claims upon his energies, “presentlie before his Honor passed the seas into the low 
countries” he made time to look at Whitney’s effort, ** A Choice of Emblemes and other Devises for 
the most parte gathered out of Sundrle writers, Englished and Moralised. And Divers Newly Devised 
. ... A wor\e adorned with vanetie of matter, both pleasant and profitable . , . 

This is hardly the theme a General starting to-day for a foreign campaign would have patience to 
examine; but Whitney “having so often and largelie tasted” of his Lordship’s “honourable bountie 
and favour ” did not doubt his welcome. Zest for Emblems was then carried into every walk of life; 
and thirty-four years later, Henry Peacham, looking back upon the “Golden Age” of English 
literature, still maintained that “ Emblemes and Impressas, if ingeniously conceipted, are of dainty device 
and much esteeme”:® 

“The invention of the Italian herein is very singular, neither doe our English wits come much 
behind them, but rather equal them every way. The best I have seene have beene the devises of 
Tiltings, whereof many are reserved in the private Gallery at White Hall, of Philip Sidnei’s, the 
Earle of Cumberland, Henry Leigh, the late Earle of Essex, with many others, most of which I 
once collected with intent to publish them, but the charge dissuaded me.”^ 

^ With woodcut of a Roman Cavalry officer. Also in same vol. part II, 2 pages of laboured verse with 
the same heading. “ Whitney's Choice of Emblems.** Facsimile ed : , H. Green, 1866. pp. 38 and 
109-H0. 

^B.M. No. C.57.1.27 (formerly 637. g.20); and G.i 1.572. 

The Compleat Gentleman . . , hy Henry Peacham, of Art. Sometime of Trinity Coll: Cambridge 
. . . Anno 1622. Imprinted at London, for Francis Constable ...” Cn.15, “ Of Reputation, and 
Carriage m generall.” 

^ There had previously been issued ''Minerva Britannia or a Garden of Heroical Denises, furnished, 
and adorned with Emblemes and Impressas of sundry natures. Newly deuised, moralised, and pub- 
lished. By Henry Peacham, Mr. of Artes. London, Printed in Shoe-lane at the signe of the Faulcon 
by Wa: Dight.** After “ Finis ” on last leaf, date “ i6j2.” 

Entered in Stationer’s Register 9 Aug: 1611. It contams devices dedicated (p. 19) to Robert 
Earl of Salisbury, p. 21,) William Earl of Pembroke; (p. 23,) Henry Earl of Southampton, and (p. 
1 14,) “the late Honourable Earl of Essex.” (Information from Mr. B. Halliday, Leicester, from a 
copy in his possession.) 
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Peacham ^ves examples also of satirical emblems abroad of “ very witty and unhappy libels cast 
upon the whole Co[n]sistory o£ Cardinals in the nature of Emblems”; and also some very knavish 
that were throwne up and down the Court of France, the Escutcheon or Armes of the partie on the 
one side of a pastboard, and some ingenious device on the other ” ; which last is a reminder of how 
every man’s arms were then as easily recognised as his name. 

Whitney’s Emblems are now remembered chiefly because at one time erroneously thought 
to have been die sole English book printed at Leyden by Plantin.l They were issued in facsimile in 
1866.2 The editor, Henry Green, a careful bibliographer, took History on trust from modern reference 
books : so Leicester was for him a posing “ Puritan,” and such an incompetent General that it seeined 
necessary to explain away the admiring tone of Whitney’s dedication. Green so tempered the dedication 
with his own disparaging commentary that it has yet to be read in the spirit in which Whitney wrote 
it : 

** a Noble and moste faithful Counsellor to her excellent a zelous favorer of the Gospell and of 
the godlie Preachers thereof, a loving patron of learnmg, and a bounttfuU Mecaenas to all the 
professors of worthie artes and sciences: whereof myselfe is a witnes, who have often hearde the 
same in other countries, to your everlasting memorie 

“ . . . .There needeth no Apologie to bee made unto your honour in the behalf of learning: 
whose noble mind hath bin so addicted to the same these many yeares that divers who are now 
famous men had been through povertie long since discouraged from their studies, if they had not 
found your honour so prone to be their patron** 

The historical mterest of Whitney’s work is less his verses than his dedication to the nobleman 
whose open-handed encouragement of literature had long since caused him to be elected Chancellor of 
Oxford; to the great benefit of scholarship, and of many humble but talented men who otherwise 
might have been impelled by hunger to lower their standard of culture. Such temptation was 
rare among men of letters in Elizabethan England, when the benevolent influence of a dignified, 
generous, wealthy and powerful aristocracy invigorated all ranks to delight **in learning and 
chevalrie.”3 


Imprinted at Leyden, In the house of Christopher Plantyn by Francis Raphelengius. MDLXXXVI.” 

Whitneys Choice of Emblems**: ed: by Henry Green. B.M ii626.h.io. Green states (p. Ivi) 
that Plantin’s edition and his own reprint are the only two editions known. 

^ As to the protection of the fine arts by the old aristocracy in the i6th Century, see " Discursos leidos 
ante la Real Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando en la recepcion ptibhea del Exemo, 
Duque de Berwick y de Alba,** 25th May, 1924, pp. 7-8, emphasising the importance of the appeal 
to posterity To the decline of this " sentimiento de perpetmdad ** 19 to be ascribed the decline 
of dignity m modern art. 



PART III. 

« iX4t!br 
CHAPTER 3. 

“ THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

APPENDIX. 

bxxiy^ abmmififtietrieb, anb 

”We, . . . placing entire confidence in the Fidelity, Prudence, Sincerity, Industry, 
Diligence, and Wisdom in Warlike Affairs, and in the Integrity of our most dear 
cousin and Councillor Robert Earl of Leicester, . . . have appointed . . . the said Earl 
to be our Lieutenant and General Commander of the whole Army and Forces of our 
men ... in the aforesaid Provinces, ... to car^ out war with the said Enemy ... as 
may seem good to the same Earl according to his wise discretion.” 

Commission of Queen "Elizabeth to the "Earl of Leicester, 22 October, 1585. Now 
first translated, ante, pp. 19-21. 


”... there is not any governed Estate, which in peace or warre can be 
accounted sure, or preserved from dishonour and mine, unlesse it be supported 
andbomeupby Justice duly administered, and discipline orderly observed. . . .” 

Robert, Earl of Leicester, ‘"Lawes and Ordinances . . . meete and fitte to be 
observed by all such as shall serve Her MajesHe under him, . . ." 



LAWS AND ORDINANCES OF WAR PRIOR TO THOSE 
OF THE ELIZABETHAN ERA. 

Kxng Richard I, 1189, “To all his men going by sea to Jerusalem”, etc. “Witness myself at 
Chinon.” 

Ktng John, “ Constitutions made in the Army of our Lord the King.” 

Bichard 11, Durham, 17th July, 9th year of his reign : xxvi laws made after “ good consultation ” 
with John [of Gaunt] Duke of Lancaster, Thomas Earl of Essex and Buckingham, and others named. 
Item iii forbids injury to churches or women. 

Henry V, in Latin and English (for the Agincourt campaign). Richard IFs Laws repeated. 
(Later Ordinances, Rouen, 5 th May, 1421.) 

Henry Vll, i486, also orders that “ no manner of man, of whatsoever state of degree or condition 
he be, rob nor spoil any church.” Protection of ail women, including domestic servants. 

\Henry Vll, 1492. A copy presented in 1888 to the Society of Antiquaries; mentioned but not 
quoted in their "Proceedings**, 2nd ser: Vol. XII, p. 2.] 

[Henry Vlll, 1513-1514. “This probably unique printed pamphlet, which has all the rarity 
of a manuscript^ was found in one of the old chests in the Muniment Room at Loseley.” A preamble : 
and then: “Hereafter ensue certayne Statutes and Ordinances of Warre, made, ordeyned, enacted, 
and established, by most noble, victoryous, and most crysten Prynce, our most Souerayne lorde kynge 
Henry the VIII.” Arms of France and England, and Arms of Castile. Various badges. XXXIV. 
Ordinances, an Admonition, and Colophon. See Kempe’s "Loseley Manuscripts**, 1835, pp. 105-117.] 

Henry Vlll, 1544. "Statutes and ordynances for the warre J* Londini, Anno M.D. XLIIII. 
B.L. 4to. “ Imprinted at London in Fletcstrete, by Thomas Barthelet printer to the Kinges highnes, 
the XX day of June, the yere of our Lorde. m.d. xliiii. Cum Privilegio Ad Imprimendura Solum.” 
[Cockle, "Bihliog: of English Military Boo\s**, 1900, p. 6, quotes Collier as stating these Statutes to 
have been issued first in 1513, printed “ in the same year by Pynson.” Query, the “ next ” year ? as 
the copy discovered at Loseley (supra) has a colophon quoted by Kempe as being printed in 1514 : 
“mccccc and xijjj.”] 

The items m brackets are added, by the present writer, to those given by Grose, "Military 
Antiquities,** 1778. 


[26] 
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LAWES AND ORDINANCES SET DOWNE BY ROBERT EARLE OF 

LEYCESTER 

THE QUEENES MAJESTIES LIEUTENANT AND CAPTAINE GENERALL OF HER AKMXE AND FORCES IN THE 

LOWE COUNTRIES 

meete and fit to be observed by all such as shall serve her Majestie under him in the 
said Countries, and therefore to be published and notified to the whole Armie. 

Forasmuch as there is not any governed Estate, which in peace or warre can be accounted sure, 
or preserved from dishonour and mine, unlesse it be supported and borne up by Justice duely 
admmistred, and discipline orderly observed: And for that no man can be so ignorant as not to 
knowe, that honor, fame and prosperitie, doe duely followe that common Wealth or Nation, wherein 
good lawes are established, the Magistrate ministring Justice is duely regarded, and the people fearing 
to offende, are drawen under the mles of Justice and obedience: And seeing that martiall discipline 
above all thinges (proper to men o£ warre) is by us at this time most to be followed, as well for the 
advancement of Gods glorie, as honourabhe to governe this Armie in good order: And least that 
the evill inclined (pleading simplicite) shoulde cover any wicked facte by ignorance: Therefore these 
martiall Ordinances and Lawes followmg are established and published, whereby all good tnindes 
endevotinng to attaine honour, may stand armed, and receive encouragement to persevere in well 
doing, and such as are inclined to lewdenesse, be warned from committing offences punishable. 
Which being embraced with carefull respect, and followed with obedience, doe promise good order 
and agreement amongst our selves, with victorie and good events against our enemies. 

1. First, every chiefe Magistrate, Captainc, inferiour Officer, Souldiour, pioner, or what person 

els receiving her Majesties paye in Fielde or Garison, shall solemnely sweare, and by corporall othe be 
bounde to perfourme the under written Articles, so farre as to eache in their severall qualities shall 
appertaine : the violating or breaking whereof, is to be punished by the Generalles direction, according 
to the qualitie of the offence. 

2. Forsomuch as the holy Name of our most mighde and invincible God, with all reverence 

ought to be regarded, and that destmetion is pronounced to such as blaspheme or abuse the same: 

It is therefore ordeined and commanded, that no person whatsoever, either in common conference 
or communication, or for any cause whatsoever, shall blaspheme being thus admonished, or take 
his Name in vaine, upon paine of losse of v.s. [5/-] to the releefe of the poorc for first offence ; for 
the second, five dayes imprisonment: for the third, losse of his place and wages, 

3. And because the contmuall and unspeakable favours of our Almighde God, by our 
unthankfulnesse may be taken from us, and that no good event of any action can be expected, wherein 
God is not first and principally honored and served: It is therefore especially ordeyned and 
commanded, that all persons whatsoever, shall upon generall warning given either by sound of 
Trumpet or Drum, repatre to the place appointed, where the Divine service is to be used, there to 
heare the same read and preached, unlesse for the present by sic\nesse or other service he he 
impeached, upon paine to lose his dayes wages for the first, two dayes wages for the second, and so 
to be encreased by the discretion of the Judge, and for every such default in the Souldier, as well 
the Captainc as his inferiour officers, to be punished with like penaltie. 

4. And seeing it well beseemeth all Christians, especially such as proffesse the mtlitarie service, 
to passe away the time in matters requisite for thdr profession: And because no time can be more 
vainely spent then that which is consumed in unlawfull games, besides the breeding of much 
contention and quarrelles : And for that there be many allowable and commendable exercises for all 
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sortes of men to use : Therefore it is streightly commanded, that no private Souldiour inferiour Officer 
shal frequent the playing at Dice and Gardes, nor any other unlawfull games, upon paine of two 
dayes imprisonment for the first time, and for after committing the like, to bee further punished by 
the Judges discretion. 

5. And for that it often happeneth that by permitting of many vagrant and idle women in an 
armie, sundry disorders and horrible abuses are committed: Therefore it is ordcined that no man 
shall came into the fielde, or deteine with him in the place of his garrison, any woman whatsoever, 
other then such as be \nowen to be his lawful wife, or sucli other women to tende the sicke and to 
serve for launders, as shall be thought meete by the Marshall, upon paine of whipping and banishment. 

6. And insomuch as clemencie amongst men of warre in some respectcs is a singuler vcrtue: 
It is ordeined that no man in any part of this service that he shall doe, shal lay violent handcs upon 
any woman with childe, or lying in childbed, old peisons, widowes, young virgins, or babes, without 
especiall order from the Magistrate, upon paine of death. 

7. What person soever that shall be commonly given to drunkennesse, or riotously behave 
himselfe, shall be banished the Armie. 

8. Whosoever shall conceale, or in any sort kcepe secrete Treason, any dangerous Conspiracie, 
or other practise which may be hurtfull, and may concerne the perill of her Majesties person, or of 
her General, or the estate of this Armie, and shall not with all diligence reveale the same either unto 
the Generali, or some other Officer of especiall trust, shall incurre the paines of death with torments. 

9. No man shall have specche or conference, send message, deliver or receive letters to or from 
the cncmie, or any his confederates, either secretly or openly, without manifesting the same prcsntly 
unto the Generali or Marshall, or having former authoritie so to doe, upon paine of death. 

10. No man being in this service shal depart y® Camp or place of Garrison for any cause 
whatsoever, without the Generals especiall Pasport, or other head Officer authorised, upon paine of 
death. 

11. No man shall breake out or leave the order of his ranke, being once ordered in the fielde 
by the Marshall or Sergeant Major, without some great occasion first made knowen unto the saide 
Officer, upon paine of losse either of life or limme, at the discretion of the Generali or of the 
Marshall. 

12. No man appointed to watch or warde, shall shun or depart the place, neither shall sleepe, 
or neglect his duetie therein, especially after the watch is set and the woorde given, unlesse he be 
orderly relieved, or for some great occasion enforced, with licence of his Captaine or Officer, upon 
paine of death. 

13. No man shal raise any mutinie, or procure unlawfull assemblies upon private, secrete, 
or hidden purpose, whereby to disturbe the peace and quiet of the Armie, upon paine of death. 

15. No man shall lift up his weapon against the Magistrate, his Captaine or Officer, upon 
paine of death. 

16. No man shall quarell, brawle, or make any affray within the Campe or Towne of 
garrison, upon olde mahcc, or newe occasion whatsoever, but shall complaine to the Officer, who is to 
decide the cause and punish the partie offending, upon paine of losse of life or limme, at the 
discretion of the Generali or Marshall. 

17. And whereas sundrie nations are to serve with us in these warres, so as through diversitie 
of languages occasion of many controversies may arise or happen to growe: It is therefore ordeined, 
that if any person of English nation shall finde himselfe agneved with any wrong profered him by 
any foreiner, that then without profering further revenge hee shall ngntfie the same unto his 
Captaine or other officer, whereby order may be ta\en, so as no further quarrell growe thereof, but 
that quietnesse in all respectes may be .preserved, upon paine of such punishment as the head officer 
shall thinke meete, either by losse of life or limme. 

18. No man appointed to the defence of any Breach, Trench, or Streight, either Captaine or 
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Souldiour, shall willingly leave it, or upon any false or imagined excuse shall absent himselfe from 
the place, without sufficient warrant, upon paine of death. 

19. No Captaine, officer, or other person, shall receive or entertaine any other mans Souldioui 
or servant, without consent of his former Captaine or Master, neither shall entice an other mans 
Souldiour from him, upon paine of losse of a Monethes wages, and to restore the parde to his 
former Captaine or Master. 

20. No man shall enrolle his name under two Captaines, nor muster in sevcrall companies 
at one time, or otherwise passe in another mans name, or lende Armour, weapon, or other furniture 
upon the muster day, whereby to abuse her Majestie, and weaken the .present service, upon paine of a 
moneths imprisonment, and banishment. 

21. No man shall embezill or diminish any of his Armour, weapon and furniture, which is 
appointed him by his Captaine, unlesse he can proove that he lost the same in service. And that no 
man shall take in pawne any Souldiours weapon or furniture, upon paine to the Souldiour of losse 
of his place, and to the other that shall take it in pawne, the losse of the double value. 

22. No man shall play away, engage, or lende away his furniture, but shall alwayes keepe his 
Armour and weapon cleane and serviceable, upon paine of being discharged. 

23. No man shall deceitfully take away his companions provision, victuals, or furniture, upon 
paine of imprisonment. 

24. No person traveyling, lodgingt or abiding in any the Townes or Countreis of her Majesties 
fnendes or Allies, shall in any wise exact or ta\€ by force from the people either victmll or other 
their goods whatsoever, without present payment, or other sujfficient order to the satisfaction of the 
parue, upon paine of death. 

25. No man shall forestall any victuals brought for the Campe or place of garrison, but 
suffer the same peaceably to come into the Market place, there to bee rated and priced by the 
Marshall or his officer, before he buy the same, upon paine of death. 

26. No man shall robbe or spoyle any Shop or Tent, or any victualler or Marchant comming 
for rcliefe of the Campe or garison, but in all good sort shall entertaine and defend them, upon paine 
of death. 

27. No Souldiour commanded at any time to take victuals for certaine dayes, shall cxceede 

the same dayes, or spend the same otherwise than according to the proportion and titne allowed 
him, upon paine of imprisonment, or other such punishment as the lawfull officers shall appoint. 

28. No man shall distresse or spoyle any person standing on her Majesties partie, or being 

under the Generals protection, upon paine of death. 

29. No man shall disobey or transgresse any Proclamation made by Drumme or Trumpet, 
set forth by the Generali, upon such paine as he shall set foorth. 

30. No man shall resist the Provost or his other officer in apprehending of any malefactour, 
but if ncede require, shall ayde and assist him therein, or otherwise if by such occasion any escape 
be made, it is ordeined that every person by whose defaulte the escape was committed, shall suffer 
like punishment that the parties so escaped shoulde have endured. 

31. No man shall molest or trouble any person beeing under his owne regiment, or the 

leading of any other, once placed by the Marshall forrier, or Harbinger in the Campe or Towne, but 

quietly to permit and suffer every one to enjoye his severall roome or lodging, unlesse it be by mutuall 
consent and agreement, neither shall any man lodge out of his Captaines quarter without licence, 
upon paine of imprisonment. 

32. No man contrarie to order shal set on fire or burne any house, milne, or come, nor at 
dislodging or remoovmg shall set the Campe on fire, without speciall commaundement from the 
Generali or other head Officer present, upon paine of death. 

33. No man without great occasion shall make any Alarme, but if any chaunce to arise, then 
shall every man presently repaire in all haste unto his appointed place, unlesse some true excusable 
cause doe hinder him, upon paine of death. 
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34. No man shall harbour or receive into his lodging any person being a stranger, or o£ our 
ownc nation not being enrolled in her Majesties paye, but shall presently acquaint the Generali or 
Marshall with his name, countrey, the time of his comming, and business, upon paine of imprison- 
meni^ and losse of his place and wages. 

35. No vnan shpll fallcf; or have conversation with any Trumpctter or Drummer of the enemies, 
or other sent in message, but such as bee appointed by the Generali, upon paine of death. 

36. No man shall attende upon the carriages, but such as are appointed to that charge, neither 
linger, loyter behinde with them to ride or ease themselves, unlesse it be such as by sicknesse, hurtes, 
or other infirmities knowen to the officers, to be permitted so, upon paine of imprisonment, and losse 
of wages. 

37. No man shall attempte to go a forraging, without the officer appointed for that purpose 
deliver them a sufficient guarde for their defence, upon pame of death. 

38. No Captaine shall sende foorth any men to doe and enterprise, without \nowledge of the 
Generali, or chief e officer appointed thereunto, upon paine of losse of his place. 

39. All private Captaines, being no head Officers, shall watch and warde with their Ensignes, 
unlesse it be by speciall leave, upon paine of the losse of a moneths paye, and for the second time, 
losse of his place. 

40. Every Souldier shall present such prisoners as are ta\en, to their Captaine immediately at 
their return to the Campe, and none shall either hjill them, or license them to depart, without 
commaundement or leave from the Generali, or other head Officer thereunto appointed, upon paine 
of being disarmed, and banished the Campe. 

41. Every Souldier at all times in service shalbe obedient and faithfull, as well to theii 
Captaines as other inferiour Officers, and not to refuse direction of any under whom they aic 
appointed to serve, upon paine of imprisonment, and losse of a moneths wages. 

42. Every man shall support and defende his owne Ensigne both night and day, and shall 
resort unto the same upon the first warning, and not depart untill it be brought into safetie, upon 
paine of death. 

43. Every souldier shal diligendy observe and learne the sound of Drums, Fifes, and 
Trumpets, to the end he may knowe howe to answere the same in his service. 

44. No man shall slaughter or kill any beast of what nature soever within the Camp or Garrison, 
but in such places as are appoynted for that purpose, nor shall suffer the garbage to remaine unbuned, 
neither shall any man trouble or defile the waters adjoyning, but in the lower part of the streame 
some good distance from the Campe, upon payne of imprisonment. 

45. No man shall ease himselfe or defile the Campe or Towne of Garrison, save in such 
places as is appomted for that purpose, upon paine of imprisonment, and such further punishment, 
as shall be thought meetc by the chiefe Officers. 

46. No Captaine shall sell or raimsome his prisoner without license of the Geneiall, and shall 
not suffer them to depart without making the high Mai shall privie to the same, upon paine of losse 
of his prisoner, and imprisonment. 

47. If any man do take a prisoner or bootie, he shall immediately after hec is returned unto 
the Campe or Towne of Garrison, make his Captaine or Governour acquainted therewith, and the 
Captaine shall declare the same unto the Marshall, who every eight dayes shall make certificate 
thereof unto the Generali, upon paine of imprisonment, and further punishment as the Generali shall 
set downe. 

48. In Marching by the fieldes, no man at the putting up of any Hare, or any other beast shal 
make any shout or crie, whereby to disquiet or stay the rest of the bands, but to use all quietnesse 
and silence in their march, upon pame of imprisonment. 

49. No man shall give up or deliver unto the enemies any place left to his charge or keeping, 
upon paine of death. 
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50. I£ any man flie to the enemies, or be taken upon his departure towards them, he shall 
suffer death. 

51. Any Captaine finding any Souldier of what band or company so ever, which hath 
transgressed any of these Lawes and Ordinances, may take him and bring him unto the Marshall to 
be punished. 

52. That whatsoever shall be enrolled into paye after the othe be ministred to others and he 
not present, and if afterwards he shall transgresse any of these Ordinances, he shall be as well 
punishable by vertue of these Articles, as if he had bene present at the first. 

53. That no Captaine shall receive or enroll any person into his paye under him, but that he 
cause the sayde Souldier to receive the oth, as is set downe in the first Article, upon paine to the 
Captaine for not observing the same, of losse of a moneths paye. 

54. That no person whatsoever shal passe by any other way either in Towne or Campc, but at 
the ordinarie gates and passages, upon paine of death. 

55. All other offences and Actes that may tende to disorder, not comprised within these 
Articles, shalbe subject to such maner of punishment, as the Lieutenant Generali shall inflict upon 
them, as if it had bene specially expressed and set downe.^ 


^In Sep: 1586, State Papers, Holland, X, 51, 354 pp-> are “Orders observed by the garrison of the 
Brill under Lord Burgh [Borough] Deputy for Sir Thomas Cecil,” Cal : S.P.F., Vd. XXI, (1927), 
pp. 181-182. Only 12 points are given in Cal : out of 40. They are obviously based on Leicester’s 
“ Laws and Ordinances.” Figures now added in brackets refer to Leicester’s Laws. 

(3) I. Regular attendance at Church. 

(4 & 7) 2. Against swearing, dicing, or being drunk. 

(41) 3. Due attendance upon superior officers. 

4. Strangers to be sent under escort to the Marshal. 

(20?) 5. No one to take any man’s weapon except his own. 

(16) 6. Against affrays in the town. 

— 7. All to be quiet after the Watch. 

(5 & 6) 8. “ No man to keep any woman within the town . . . except she be his wife . . . 
Every rape shall be punished by death.” 

(19) 9. No Captain shall receive another one’s soldiers. 

(21-22) 10. Weapons and furniture not to be “ laid to gage.” 

(34) II. No stranger shall lodge in the town save with the knowledge of the Marshal or his 
officer. 

12. No soldier to live out of his quarters. 




NOTE ON "A BRIEFE REPORT OF THE MILITARIE SERVICES 
DONE IN THE LOW COUNTRIES, BY THE ERLE OF LEICESTER: 

Written by one that served in good place there in a letter to a friend of his. 
Imprinted at London, by Arnold Hatfield, for Gregorie Seton, i$8y.” 

(B.M. No. C.32. d.2.). 

“ Note that the account of the dales, monethes, yeares, and miles is to be made alwaies in this 
letter after the stile and measure of England.” 

(Dedication) “To the Right Worshipful my especial good friende Sir L A. Knight.” 

Occasionally quoted in notes to the ** Leicester Correspondence** (1844). But the D.N.B., by 
dismissing it as a ‘ eulogy * of Leicester, gave the impression that it was a mere panegyric. Even were 
this the case, a contemporary’s praise would be of practical value : “ What I write, . . . either I saw, 
... or I have it by the credible report of ... the doers.” The “ Report ” is an officer’s narrative, 
concentrated upon martial facts. He does not treat of “the estate of Reli^on, justice or civill politics 
nor even describe the gallant deeds of particular persons. There having been enough such actions to 
make a “ reasonable volume,” he would not care to depict some and omit others. His aim is to give 
an oudine of the operations from January 22nd till November 23rd, 1586; with the reasons why 
certain strategy and tactics were necessary and efficacious. 

Studied in connection with letters from the front, the “ Brief e Report ** enables us to participate 
in the campaign almost as if we had been in it ourselves. 

It apparendy was overlooked even by so careful a student as Captain Maurice Cockle, who, 
in his ** Bibliography of English Military Boo\s** (1900), described as a “monumental work” on 
the Low Country wars die “ General Historie of the Netherlands ** translated by Grimstone. But as the 
inaccuracy of that History is nearly always to the detriment of the English troops, it should be 
contrasted with the Briefe Report/* 

This latter is in preparation to be issued as a separate volume, edited by the author of 
** Elizabethan England/* and illustrated with maps new and old. The probable identity of “one that 
served in good place,” and also of the Knight to whom it is dedicated (“ Sir I, A.”) will then be 
discussed. Meanwhile quotations in the ensuing sections will show the quality of the narrative. 

In blackletter, set close and solid, it is fatiguing to the eyes; and so the reprint will not be 
in facsimile but in the same types as **Elizabet^n England/* 

Tested by the present writer, during the last fourteen years, in relation to our State Papers 
Foreign, the accuracy and acumen of the summary become apparent. Had it been known to the 
late Sir John Fortescue, he would have been able in his great “ History of the British Army ** to do 
justice to a war in which, as yet, nearly all modern English commentary has embodied variations 
upon Motley’s ** United Netherlands/* 

Motley’s work is marred by fundamental distortions of the character and actions of Lord 
Leicester, the mistakes being partly due to the over-confidence which so often makes fluent writers 
pass hasty judgments upon military actions they have not sufficiently examined. 

The ensuing elucidations of the main issues are a necessity if we wish to know the actual 
Robert Earl of Leicester, who in English history, from the 17th century onwards, has been buried 
under a mausoleum of calumny and confusion. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


For students in the Netherlands, the following works have been recommended by the Keeper of 
the Royal Archives at the Hague: 

Dr. N. Japikse, ** Resolutten der Staten-Generaal van i^y6-i6oQ, deel V: (R. G. P. 

47) ’s-Gravenhage, 1921. " Gedru\te Resolutten der Staten van HoUand, 

Dr. S, P. Haak, " ]ohan van Qldenhamevelt, Besckeiden betreffende ztjn Staaat\undig heleid en 
zijn famtlte, deel I: i^yo-iSoi " (R. G. P. 80), *s-Gravenhage, 1934. [Not in B.M.] 

Prof. Dr. P. J. Blok, '' Correspondance inidtte de Robert Dudley, comte de Leycester, et de 
Franfois et Jean Hoiman/* Haarlem, 1911, 

Prof. Dr. H. Brugmans, ** Correspondentie van Robert Dudley, graaf van Leycester, en andere 
documenten, betre^ende zijn gouvemement-generaal in de Nederlanden i §8 $’‘1588.** 3 din. Utrecht; 
1931, Werken . . . Historisch Genootschap, 3^-6 Seric, nos. 56*58. 

R. Brocrsma en G. Busken Huet, ** Bnevett uit de papieren van Jean Hotman (Bijdragen en 
Mededeelingen Hutorisch Genootschap, XXXIV, i). Over net Leycesterische tijdouk. 

R. Broersma, "He/ tusschenbestuur in het Leicestersche tijdval^/* Goes, 1899. 

J. Huges, "He/ Leven en Bedrijf van Mr, Francois Vranc\.** ’s-Gravcnhagc, 1909. 

W. van Evcrdingen, ** Het Leven van Mr, Faulus Buys, advocaat van den lande van Holland J* 
Leiden, 1895. 

Fr. P, Bijlevcld, "De comite Leycestrio quondam confoederatis Belgh re&onibus praefecto/* 
Lugd. Batav., 1819. 

H. Beyerman, ** Oldenbameveld, de Staten van Holland en Leycester in 1^8$ en z^86/* 
Deventer, 1847. 

Prof. Dr. R. Fruin, " Motleys Geschiedenis der Vereenigde Nederlanden,** Verspreide 
Geschriften, III, biz. 118. [Apparently not in B.M.] 

Prof. Dr. R. Fruin, " Brieven van Leicester aan den Koning van DenemarJ{en i§86,** Bijdragen 
Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis en oudheid\unde, 3^® Reeks, III, biz. 149. 

Prof. Dr. H. Brugmans, "He/ Tusschenbestuur in het Leicestersche Tijdva\** Ncderlandschc 
Spectator, 1900, biz. 42. 
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UNPUBLISHED PATENT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
APPOINTING SIR PHILIP SIDNEY GOVERNOR AND CAPTAIN 

OF FLUSHING 

(Patent Roll 27 Eliz: pt. 13. m.20). 

Elizabeth, by the grace of God Queen of England France and Ireland etc. : 

D[e] con[cessione] To all to whome these presents shall come greetinge Whereas by vertue of 

sp[ec\ial[i] a treatie latelic made and concluded betwene the Commissioners appointed by vs 

p[ro] Phlilippio and certeine deputies sent hither vnto vs from the States generall of the Vnitcd 

Sidney mil[iti] provinces of the Lowe Countryes there ys deliuercd into the handes of our trustie 

and welbeloved seruauntc William Davison Esquier to our vse the Towne of 
Flysshinge to be kepte in our possession vpon suche condicions as are contcyned in the saide treatie 
and the same to be furnished from tyme to tyme withe suche numbers and sort of martiall men as by 
vs shall be thoughte meete knowe ye that we for the speciall truste we have reposed in the fidelitye and 
sufficiencye of our trustie and welbeloved Sir phillippe Sidney knighte have made speciall choyce of 
hym to supplye the place of our Governor and Capteyne of the saide Towne Wherefor we doe by 
these our lettres patent make ordeyne and constitute the saide Sir Phillippe Sidney Governor and 
Capteyne of the saide Towne and forts therto bclonginge and of all the garrison and souldiours that 
nowe are and hereafter shall be there placed for our seruicc and garde of the same Towne and forts 
To have holde and exercise and occupie the oflScc of our saide Governor and Capteyne of the saide 
Towne and forts by hym selfe or by hys sufficiente deputic or deputies duringe our pleasure Gevinge 
vnto the saide Sir Phillippe Sidney full power and auctoritye by these presents to take the oathe and 
oathes of all Captcynes and souldiours nowe serving and that hereafter shall serve in the same Towne 
and forts as in like cases ys requisite And from tyme to tyme to remove oute of the saide garrison 
suche as by hym shall be thoughte vnfytte to serve vs there And likewise to receve and admytte from 
tyme to tyme into the saide garrison suche persons as he shall thincke convenyent for our better 
seruice And alsoe to punyshe by lawe martiall and otherwise as cause shall require suche of the saide 
Garrisons and souldiours servinge there and other persons resortinge or remainlnge there as shall be 
any wayes offenders either by deathe or other corporall or arbitrarye punyshmente accordinge to the 
qualitie of theire offence Witness our selfe at Westmynster the Vlljth of November. 

p(er) br(ev)e de priuato Sigillo etc i 


^ Greville, " Life of the Renowned Str Philip Sidney,** Ch : xi, (writing in the reign of James I,) refers 
to Sidney as “ made for Garrison Governor of Flushing, and for the Field, General of the Horse.” 
But the present writer can only find his patent as Governor of Flushing; and the sole General of the 
Horse in the Muster Rolls is the Earl of Essex. Sir Philip appears only commanding a Cornet (i.c. 
troop) of Horse. r rr / 6 v 

The point of interest in the above Patent is that it authorises Sidney to govern Flushing either by 
himself or by deputy. Obviously, therefore, it was intended to employ him in the field. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE GOVERNOR AND CAPTAIN OF FLUSHING, 1585, 

In describing Sir Philip Sidney’s ideas, policy, and convictions, Fulke Grevillc long afterwards 
emphasised that his labours and aims were not for “ Friends, Wife, Children, or himself, but above all 
things the honour of his Maker and the service of his Prince or Country.”^ Possibly this was meant 
to account for the fact that Sidney made his plan for leaving England with Drake when his young 
wife was expecting her first baby, whose birth would thus have taken place when Sir Philip was at 
sea, cut off from news of her. This child, if a boy, would be heir presumptive to the Leicester and 
Warwick possessions; for Ambrose Earl of Warwick was childless despite three marriages, and Lord 
Leicester’s adored “ Noble Imp Robert of Dudley Baron of Denbigh ” had been dead sixteen months. 

When Lady Sidney, at Walsingham House, gave birth to> a daughter, this must have been a 
disappointment to everybody concerned. But the Queen apparently had pardoned Sidney for marrying. 
She was so far gracious as to give her name to the infant, and present gratuiues to the nurses. 

A Latin ode by Scipio Gentilis, ‘'Nereus, sive de naudi Ehzahethae, illustns Phthppi Sydnaet 
filiae, Londini, is not in the British Museum, nor the Bodleian nor Cambridge University 

Library. Collins saw it in 1746, and noted its authorship, date and title.® But it is now one of many 
lost Elizabethan works, for which search has been made by the present writer in vain.® 

The previous year, Scipio Gentilis had published a Latin work upon the Platonic philosophy; 
also a Latin paraphrase of ^e Psalms; both dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. Havmg rejoiced that 
Sidney’s distinguished birth was adorned by graces and talents worthy of such a heritage, he refers 
to your genius in childhood ” as ** capable of all philosophy and writes of “ Your honourable 
embassy undertaken in your youth, and the experience obtained from visiting the Cities and viewing 
the manners of $0 many countries; the exhibition of your personal valour and prowess in the public 
spectacles and equestrian exercises in your manhood.” Much as these are applauded, the chief reason 
why Gentilis not only admires but “ loves and venerates ” Sir Philip, is “ because you regard poetry so 
much as to excel in it; nor will I omit any opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to you.”^ 
As none of Sidney’s poetry, nor his Defence of Poesie, had been published, this is one of many 
reminders how reputations in Queen Elizabeth’s day were made without recourse to print. 

Before this date, Sidney had been at work on his translation into the ** vulgar tongue” of his 
old friend Duplcssis’s historical treatise on the truth of Christianity. But “ intendmg a higher kind 
of service towards God and his Prince, ... he went “from the companie of the Muses to the Campe of 

1 Life of the Renowned Philip Sidney/* ch; iv. ^"Letters and Memorials of State/* vol. i, p. 113. 

3 The warning of the late Keeper of the MSS at the B.M. (Mr. Julius Gilson) not to rely implicitly 
on the D.N.B. for dates, is here exemplified. Although the natal ode is dated 1585, D.N.B. gives 
the date of the baby’s birth as January 1583-4: an extraordinary statement, considering that the 
marriage was only tour months earlier! But there need be no scandal; for the parish register of 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street (the church nearest Walsingham House), still .possesses the entry of 
Baptism : “ 1^8$, November 1$. Elizabeth, d. of Sir Philip Sidney, Knight.** (Her portrait and other 
particulars will ensue in E.E. under their dates). 

^Zouch’s translation: ** Memoirs ... of Sir Philip Sidney, 1808, p. 308) from Latin dedication of 
" Plutonis concilium ex initio quarti libri Solymeidos, Londini, 1584.** The other work was “ Scipio 
Gentihs in 25 Davidts psalmos epicae paraphrases/* 1584. Zouch did not state where he saw these. 

Scipio Gentilis was also author of “ Orationes . . rectorales . . 1 . Pro C. Caesare. 11 . De Re 
Militari Romanat et Tvraca. 111 . De Lege Regia, Addita et Edicta. Paul Kmffmann. Nonbergae. 
1 600.** 8vo. (B. M.) Captain M. J. D. Coble’s Bibliog: of Eng: Miht: Bqo\s .... and of Contemp : 
Foreign Worlds, igoo,** No. 925. p. 238. 
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Mars,”i leaving his manuscript with Arthur Goldings whose first translation from French had been 
dedicated to the Earl of Leicester in 1563 when Philip Sidney was nine years old. 

As expressed by one of the most ardent admirers of Sidney’s “vertuous, godly and learned 
life,” whose “poor distressed Muse” soon mourned his “untimely death,”; — 

“ About this time the Right noble by birth and for Vertue renowned Knight Sir Philip Sidney 
(sonne and heire of that most noble Sir Henry Sidney, Knight, sometime Lord Deputie of Ireland, 
and then Lord President of Wales) was by her Maiestie sent over after the said Generali Norice on 
the tenth day of October ” f should be November] . . . . “ who arriving m safetie at Flushing, 
was on the nineteenth of that moneth by the States established Lord Governour of Flushing in 
Zeland . . . ,”3 

His farewell letter “ to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty ” is dated “ At Gravesend the loth 
of November,” from which it appears that he had started for the Netherlands five days before the 
baptism of his daughter. The Queen had given him permission to write to her direct m emer- 
gencies; and after reference to a cipher, he adds, 

“ if there come any matter to my knowledge the importance whereof shall deserve ” so to be treated, 
I will not foil '(since your pleasure is my only boldness) to your own hands to recommend it. In 
the meantime beseech your Majesty will vouchsafe legibly to read my heart in the course of my life; 
and, though itself be but of a mean worth, yet to esteem it like a poor house well set. 

“ I most lowly kiss your Hands, and pray to God your enemies may then only have peace when 
they arc weary of knowing your force .... 

Your Majesty’s most humble servant 

PH. SIDNEL ”3 

His next letter, dated “at Flushing. This 22nd of November, 1585,” is to Leicester:^ 

“ Right honorable my singular good Lord. 

Upon Thursday we came into this town; driven to land at Ramekins because the wind began 
to rise on such sort as our masters^ durst not anchor before the town, — ^and from thence came with 
as dirty a walk as ever poor Governor entered his charge withal. 

I find the people very glad of me, and promise myself as much surety in keeping this town as 
[word illegible] popular good will .... may breed me; for indeed the garrison is far too weak 
to command by authority: which is a pity, for how great a jew [el] this is to the Crown of England 
and the Queen’s safety I need not write to your Lordship who knows it so well; yet I must need 
say the better I know it the more I find the preciousness of it.” 

He meant from a military point of view. Though Flushing was at this time weakly fortified, 
and very different from what it subsequently became, its geographical position made it the key to 
Flanders. Sidney enters into details as to his arrangements for his officers; he has to be careful not 
to cause jealousies ” among the Dutch, whom he thinks are “ carried more by shows than substance.” 

“ I mean to mnovate as little as may be till your Lordship’s coming, which is here longed for 
as Messias is of the Jews : but indeed most necessary it is that your Lordship make great speed to 
reform both the Dutch and English abuses .... the people show themselves far more careful than 
the Governors in all things touching the pubhc . . . . ” 


1 Golding’s dedication. Particulars, E.E., vol. VII. 

a Churchyard: "True Discourse Historicall . , . 1602." (B.M. No 154. i. 17.) p. 62 Translated from 
Van Meteren, Hist: Belgtca Lib : lo. 

8 Hatfield MS. 14. 19. Begms "Most Gratious Sovereign.” No date of year; by the context, 1585. 
Endorsed m a later hand Nov. 10. Sir Ph Sidney to Q Eliz: P. about supplying her wth a 
Cypher. In margin 5A, presumably part of the cypher. rr / s 

363” 

* Spelling modernised from B.M. Cotton MSS. Galba. C.VIII. f. 213. s Shipmasters 
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Some of the English Companies of Foot he finds well and soldierly governed ” by Edward 
Norris; but looking “ very sickly and miserable.” 

“ Good my Lord, haste away, . . for all things considered I had rather you came [not] at all 
than came not quickly; for only by yo[ur] own presence those courses may he stopped whtclh] if 
they run on will be past remedy 

He fears the people are so “ weary ” of the war that " if they do not see such a course ta\en 
as may be lively to defend them the\y] wiU tn a sudden give over the Cause'* 

“They h[ave] newly made Count Maunce Governor of Holland and Zeeland.” This appoint- 
ment of tile young son of the late Prince William is only, says Sidney, because of the delay in 
Leicester’s arrival (delay for which the Queen and not Leicester was responsible). Count Maurice 
meant “wholly to depend upon your Lordship’s authority.” There was no prospect of Maurice 
“ crossing ” Leicester or wishing to diminish his power. 

Sidney sighs for ^3,000, to enable him so to equip himself and his soldiers as really to command 
Flushing; for in the existing circumstances he feels he commands only in name. The enemy continues 
potent, and “ threatens divers places,” especially Ostend and Sluys; “ but yet we have no certain news 
what he will attempt.” 

Sidney understood the odds too well to be light-hearted. He was not even sure of the English 
garrisons ; for “ the soldiers are so evil paid,” and so ill provided “ of everything that is necessary,” 
that he could see only disaster ahead, unless many reforms could be earned. But he is “ yet so new 
here ” that he refrains from saying more, 

“ but humbly leave you to the blessed protection of the Almighty ... 

Your Lordship’s most humble and obedient nephew 

PHILIP SIDNEL”! 

On the 25th of November 1585, Don Bernardino de Mendoza from Paris had sent news to King 
Philip of Dom Antonio’s arrival, at a house the Queen had prepared for him nine miles from London; 
where he had been visited by the French Ambassador. The Queen had seen Antonio four times “ for 
which purpose he had come to London, and stayed in the house of a Portuguese few physician named 
Lopez, where the Queen visited him, and . . . gave him some money 

(In religion, Lopez was not a Jew, but of “ New Christian ” ancestry; and he had been baptised. 
The prohibition of King Edward I against allowing Jews into England was still in operation). 

Dom Antonio was sending to Paris for the necessary “paraphernalia for saying Mass” (which 
he was permitted to have privately in his house like the foreign Ambassadois). His expectations were 
high; and “Diego Botello has written letters full of hopes that they will soon go to Portugal , . .”2 

Actually the projected “Portingale Journey” was not destined to materialise until 1589. But 
in the same month that Sidney’s Patent was signed as Governor of Flushing, there had been issued in 
English **The Explanation** of the "Right and Tytle** of Anthony King of Portugal, translated by the 
same French scholar who had dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney his translation of the manifesto of Henry 
of Navarre. This Portugal pamphlet appeared also in Dutch, French, and Latin; with peroration 
admonishing all Princes of Europe--m their own interests— to beware of the growing power of Spain.® 


1 His next three communications, short notes to his father-in-law Walsingham, 23rd Nov’^, 27th Nov^ 
from Flushing, and ist Dec: from Middlcburgh, arc in the same tone. State Papers, Foreign, 
Holland, Vol. 11. f. 102 endorsed, “From Sr Philippe Sydneye in favor of certeine Burgesses of 
Flushing,” and f. 118. 

2 Paris Arch : K. 1563. 161 S.P.S. Cal : III. p. 552. 

3 Full particulars, with title pages, E.E. vol. IV. pp. 24-25, 39-44. The present writer is the first to 
examine this work, and to nave discovered that the English version nominally printed at Leyden was 
issued in London under the auspices of an English peer (un-named), early in November, 1585. 




NEWLY DISCOVERED PLAN OF FLUSHING 1585: 
Sent by Sir Philip Sidney to Sir Francis Walsingham. 


Signed below The Scale of y aides** Roherte Ada\ms\ Authore , i^S^** 

Inscribed on back “ Vlissinge Mecaenatt suo opUmo do, Francisco Walsmghamo.'* 

Water colour. Size 12*/ jo x 15^“/ 12 inches. 

From tlie original at Hatfield House, in possession of The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., P.C., &c. 


With list of “ The Names of the Pnncipall partes or streetes in the towne ” (55 reference numbers). 
In the foregiound “ The Sea at the lowe Water English and Dutch ships; the English shown by the 
St. Geoige’s Cross.” 

There is a pictorial plan of this town in Guicciardini’s Description of the Low Countries, edition 
of 1580. In the later edition of 1609 the .picture has been replaced by a plan apparently based on that 
of Robert Adams, the original of which was discovered by the piesent writer among the ist Lord 
Burghley’s papers. 
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AN UNMERITED REBUKE: 

Sir Francis Knollys to the Earl of Essex, ^5^5- 

On the 14 th of November, Sir Francis Knollys, Treasurer of the Royal Household, wrote 
from the Court an indignant letter to his grandson, Robert Earl of Essex, protesting 
vehemently against the expense Essex incurred in regard to the Cavalry raised for aid of the 
United Provinces:^ 

“ My Lord,— If I should not love you, I should be unnatural; again, if I should flatter 
youthful humours in you, I should be guilty of the ruinous race of your undoing; where- 
fore you must give me leave to say unto you that wasteful prodigality hath devoured and 
will consume all noblemen that he wilful in expenses, before they have of their own ordinary 
living, to bear out such wilful and wasteful expenses. 

“ You are so far oil from being beforehand in land and living, left by your father to 
you, that by unhappy occasions your father hath not left you sufiicient lands for to maintain 
the state of the poorest Earl in England. And also you are so far from goods and riches 
left unto you by your father, that you are left more in debt than one quarter of your land 
to be sold by you is liable to discharge the debt.” 

This, be it remembered, was not due to any personal extravagance of Walter, Earl of Essex, 
but was the price of serving the Crown in Ulster : an undertaking which had compelled him 
to borrow from the Queen at ten per cent^ 

When Robert Viscount Hereford, aged not quite ten, had succeeded to the Earldom in the 
year of the sack of Antwerp, his father’s friend and servant, Edward Waterhouse, besought him 
to resist those who blamed his father for having diminished his estate. Waterhouse adjured 
him rather to follow Earl Walter’s example, and make generous sacrifices, as became ** Her 
Majesty’s near kinsman by many alliances ” and “ the son of a most noble father.”^ 

This advice was literally followed; to the extreme annoyance of Knollys : 

“ Now for to put yourself to one thousand pound charges (as I hear you have done, by 
borrowing reckonings) vainly beforehand, for your journey into the Low Countries, by levying 
and carrying with you a furnished band of men, needless and causeless, which band of men 
also do look to be recompensed with the spoil of your leases and livings, now if I should 
flatter you in this wasteful spoiling of yourself, then I should justly be accounted guilty of 
your ruinous race. 

” I do like very well your desire to see the wars for your learning; and do like your 
desire much the better that you do take the opportunity of honouring my Lord of Leicester 
with your service under him. But this might have been done without any wasteful charge 
to yourself; for my Lord of Leicester doth set much by your company; but he delighteth 
nothing in your wasteful consumption.” 

i“Your Lordships assuredly F. Knollys. At Rychmond, 14th Nov. 1585.” Orig; Lord Bagot’s 
Blithefield MSS, ** Memorials of the Bagot Family/* 1824, pp. 32-33; and Devereux, ** Earls of Essex/* 
1853, Vol. I, pp. 178-179. 

2 E.E. Vol. II, p. 40. 

3 MS. in possession of The Viscount Hereford, E.E. III, pp. 47-49. 
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As to “wasteful consumption,” the soldiers called the “good Earl’s” expenditure by a 
very different name, and remembered it long after his death. But whereas Sir Francis Knollys’s 
letter has served over and over again to feed the notion that Essex was rash and extravagant, — 
and in the Dictionaiy of National Biography we are told that against his generosity we must 
set his “ prodigality,”— the large number of contemporary MS and printed tributes to his “ noble 
bountie ” and “ good government ” have long slept undisturbed. 

The “furnished band of men” in 1585 was not “needless and causeless.” The need for 
assistance to England’s allies had been defined in the Queen’s Proclamation. 

Though this letter was published 113 years ago, none of those who echo the condemnation 
have paused to remember that Lord Burghley had the management of all Essex’s affairs until 
he came of age; and Essex had only passed his nineteenth birthday four days, when his grand- 
father Knollys deplored his “ wasteful youth ” (for which read “ early shouldering of respon- 
sibility ”). Burghley— so misrepresented in our day as a hater of soldiers— must have coun- 
tenanced the transactions for raising money on the Devereux “ leases and livings.” Otherwise 
Essex, who was his ward,— and a ward of the Crown, — would not have been able to borrow 
^1,000; relatively a much larger sum then than now. 

Though it has sounded plausible to say that Essex must have been a “ prodigal ” from his 
earliest youth as even his own grandfather called him so, this is an example of what erroneous 
deductions can be drawn from a single letter, if the circumstances are not understood. 

Knollys concludes : “ I do say no more, but I beseech our Almighty God so to assist you 
with His heavenly grace that youthful wilfulness and wasteful youth do not consume you 
before experienced wisdom shall have reformed you. . . .” 

But that “ experienced wisdom ” in the person of Burghley must have endorsed this dis- 
interested expenditure, should surprise us the less in that Burghley himself was to raise a troop 
of Horse on a later occasion;— and neither then nor thereafter did his influence take the form 
of desiring Essex to evade what he conceived to be his duty.^ 


1 Sir Francis Knollys must have been well aware that the term “ prodigality ” was not applicable. In 
** The Institution of a Gentleman/* 1555 (dedicated to Viscount FitzWaltcr, subsequently Earl of 
Sussex whom Essex’s father bade him imitate), the contrast is drawn between liberality and 
prodigality ; 

. liberalitie is to helpe and succour with worldely goodes the man whyche is poorc, 
... or to give a thing where it maye be well bestowed. Prodigalitie is to bestowe money or 
goodes in banketing, festing, ... or any other lyke thyng of whyche there can remaync no gret 
fame or memory ...” 

It IS necessary to “knowe the ryght valcw of thmgcs”; not to be niggardly and covetous or 
wasteful, but spend well for the honour of the Sovereign and for the good ot others. This is 
precisely what Essex from first to last set himself to do; “liberalitie and bountic” being then 
defined as among the primary characteristics of a nobleman. 
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NOTE: “COMPARISON OF THE EXCHANGE.” 


Sir Francis Knollys's Discourses on English and Foreign Money. 


(j ^64^^— 1587). 


Though now remembered chiefly for a controversy with certain Bishops, (in consequence of 
which the term Puritan is mistakenly applied to him), Sir Franas Knollys, K.G., near kinsman of 
Queen Elizabeth and Treasurer of her Household, was in his own day chiefly noted as a financier. 

He wrote '' A Conference of Waigktes, Bolyon^ and Values of the siluer moneyes of England, 
and of the silver moneyes of the lowe countreys, with a comparison of the exchange used to and fro 
hetwene the Burse at Antwerpe and Lunharde streat in London: wherein is discussed not only ho we 
much a pounde of Englishe money is worthe of Flemmishe money, but also howe the sietghtes 
and cunning of the usage of the exchange hathe byn and may be to the great losse and 
hindrance of the common weale of Englande, And how the same may be remedied, mett withall, 
and turned to the benefits of this realme of England .... Written vppon occasion of a Commission 
graunted by her Ma^^^ vnto my horde Thresorer, and to Sir Francis Knollys, Sir Walter Myldmay, 
and Sir William Cardwell, Knightes . . . and finished in the moneth of February Anno 156^ 
and in the seventh yeare of her reigneJ* 

In 1913 a copy was in possession of Messrs. Ellis, 29, New Bond Sticct, W., and was described 
by them as “English Manuscript on Vellum, of the XVIth Century, beautifully written in a bold 
Roman hand on 26 leaves, with additions dated 1578, 1585, etc., in a different hand, on 5 other 
leaves, and a preface * newly added ’ on the first leaf, also a Table of Interest. Folio, in a fine con- 
temporary binding of calf, with gilt corners and centrepieces.” Ellis's Catalogue of Choice and 
Valuable Bool^s and Manuscripts ...” No. X50, Item 87, pp. 42-43. Messrs. Ellis, who then 
priced the MS. at ^40, do not know its “ present whereabouts.”) 

On f. 28 appeared this note: 

** And nowe to the ende that no man shall nedc to doute of the true author of this booke of 
exchange w**^ the discourses of the mvnts and of the opynyon for syzing of the wayghtes, laste before 
mentioned : Therefore I Francis Knollys Knyghte, Tresor of hir Ma^^e® householde, do acknowledge 
my selfe to be the authore of the hoole booke aforesayde.” 

Subsequently, in X924, Mr. C. L. Kingsford discovered that Sir Henry Sidney had possessed this 
work, '' A Discourse of Exchange " followed by " A treatise concerning the myntage of the monies 
necessarily depending upon the ban\e of Exchange: The Controversy betwixt her majestic and the 
Stillyard men, written the 8th of Aprill xjySf' and ** touching the vente of English clothes, written 
the gth of October 1587!' folio, 60 pp. See Hist: MSS, Com: Rep: on the MSS of Lord De L'lsle 
and Dudley. Vol. I. 1925. p. 303. 

Knollys’s book was not published in print but copied in MS. See p. lix, No. 1218, “Sir 
Walter Rawleigh Book on Exchange,” with a note, by the first Sidney Earl of Leicester, “ This booke 
I borrowed of my Lord of Northumberland, who had it of Sir Walter Rawleigh, whose arms were 
upon the cover, and it was copied for me by Thomas Ludwell at Penshurst. Feb ; 1629, Leycester.” 
And in another hand, “This book is the same as the book entitled a Discourse by Sr F. Knowles.” 

The authorship cannot have been ascribed to Raleigh; for Knowles’s statement that it is his 
own work appears clearly on f. 19 of the Penshurst MS. 
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PLANTAGENET DESCENT and CONNECTIONS of the DEVEREUX EARLS OF ESSEX. 


KING EDWARD III 


Edward Prince of Wales — Joan of Kent 
“ The Black Prince.” 


John of Gaunt ~ Constance of Castile 
Duke of 
Lancaster 


Humphrey de Bohun 
Earl of Hereford, Essex, 
and Noithampton. 


Richard IL 

Dethroned by his cousin 
Henry of Derby (Henry IV) 


I 

Edmund of Langley Isabel of Casule 
Duke of York i 

(5th son) I 


"I 


of Woodstock — Lady RiMnnr 


Philippa = John “the Great.” 

elected King of 
Portugal 


. r— ^ 

Richard, Earl of Cambridge zsz Lady Anne 
(and son) 1 daughter of 

I Roger Mortimer, 
I Earl of March 


(6th son) Duke 
of Gloucester, Earl 
of Essex and 
Northampton 

Sir William Bouichier, ; 
created Count of 
Eu. 1419. 


de Bohun 
(coheiicss) 


Lady Anne Plantagenet 


Lady Mary = Henry, Earl of Derby 


de Bohun 
(coheiress) 
(ist wife) 


(Bolmgbroke). Usurped' 
the Crown as Henry IV 


From whom descended all the 
Portuguese Kings of the 
DYNASTY OF AVIS; also 
Philip of Spain through his 
mother. Empress Isabel 
(See E.E. vol. IV, plate i.) 

King Philip’s descent from 
Edw^d III was emphasised 
by his English partisans. 

The elected King of 
Portugal, Dorn Antonio 
(1580) had the same English 
ancestry. 


Richard, Duke of York 


EDWARD IV ss Elizabedi Woodvillc 


1 f 

Lady Isabel = Henry, Viscount Bourchier, 
(widow of Sir | Earl of Essex. 1461 
Thomas Grey) 


(For descendants of 
his brother Geoige 
Duke of Clarence 
see E.E. Vol. V, 
p. 62.) 


daughter ol the 
fiisr F4arl Rivers. 


William, Viscount Bouichier,: 
predeceased his fathci, 
1482. 


; Anne Woodville, 
sistcr-indaw of 
Edward IV. 


HENRY V Isabel of Valois, 
whose 2nd hus- 
band was Owen 
Tudor. 

HENRY VI — Margaret of A’ 


Edward Prince of Wales. 
Murdered. In him 
ended the Lancastiian 
Dynasty. 


Edward V 
(murdered). 


Richard Duke 
of York 
(murdered). 


Elizabeth — HENRY VII 


of York 


from whose daughter 
Margaret descended 
Mary Queen of Scots. 
(See E.E. vol. 1. p. 8.) 


Cecily Bourchier = John Devereux, 


(commonly called “ Lady 
Cecily ”) ultimately heiress 
to her brother Henry Earl 
of Essex, who d, 1539). 


Catherine of Aiagon = HENRY VIII _ Lady Anne Boleyn 
wife) ( I 


Lord Ferrers of Chartley 
d. 1500 


PHILIP OF SPAIN — QUEEN MARY 
King Consort of 
England 1554-1558 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Walter Devereux, Baron Bourchier: 
Loid Ferrers of Chaitlcy, 
created Viscount Hereford. 


Lady Mary Grey, 
daughter of the 
Marquess of Dorset 


Sir Richard Devereux — Lady Dorothy Hastings, 

(predeceased his father) | daughter of Francis, Earl of Huntingdon 


great-niece of Queen Anne Boleyn. 
(See E.E. vol. Ill, plate 4.) 


Walter Devereux, Viscount Hereford, == Lettice, daught^ of Sir Frands Knollys, K.G , 
Lord Ferrers of Chartley, Baron 
Bourchier. Created Earl of Essex, 

1572, as heir to the Bourchier and 
De Bohun Earls. (See E.E. vol. 

II, p. 167). K.G. 1572. D. 1576. 


ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX, 
Viscount Hereford, Lord Ferrers of 
Chaitley, Baron Bourchier, &c. Boin 10 
November 1566. General of the Horse, 
November, 1585. Aged 19. 




PART m. 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.*’ 


APPENDIX. 

^aintitavU^ ** : 

Ci:rmmitnir«i)r jj^r ^0b&ct (S^avl x>f 


Unpublished Names and Numbers of Horsemen '‘Ta\en over with the Lo(rd) 
Generali unto the Low Countries^ 1585-86. 


“ The man for this purpose most desired of the Estates . . . was the Earle 
ofLeycester . . . 

There accompanied him in this voys^e the Earle of Essex, the Lord Awdley, 
the Lord North, with divers Knights, and manie Esquires and Gentlemen, to 
the number of sixe or seaven hundred horse, bravely and soldier-like ; all volun- 
taries and of his owne firiendes, followers and servants.*’ 

"A Brief e Report of the Militarie Services done ... by the Brie of Leycester. . . . 
London . . . 158“/." p. 5. 

“ and five from the Lord Treasurer.’’ 

WiUiam Lord Burghley, K.G., P.C. Marginal addition by him to his son Sir 
Thomas Cecil’s list of 45 “names of such gentlemen as go voluntary with me 
and find lances of themselves." (1585-6). (S.P. Holland, Vol. VI). 


“ . . . the honble charge of Generali of the horse in a fayre armye when I was 
but XIX yeares old, . . . when I saw the State of England not only disposed to 
great acdons but engaged in them.” 

" An Apologie of the Earle of Essex against those wch falselye and nudytiously taxe 
him to be the only hynderer of the peace . . ." (15^8). 


“ Brave troupes of horse he bravely led. 

And thus at fibrst his fame was spread.” 

R. P\richet\. Describing Essex’s services to the Crown; in " Honour^ s Fame in 
Triumph Riding." 1604. 




ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX. 

From a painting formerly in possession of the Lord Stafford at Costessy Hall. 

Now in the National Gallery of Ireland. Reproduced by permission of the Board of 

Governors and Guardians. 

In oils, on panel 44 in H, 33 in: (i.ii x 0.86). Described in “ Clar de Phictiuiri etc. etc. 
Catalogue of .. . the Nattonal Gallery of h eland and the National Portrait Gallery f* Dublin, 1928, 
pp. 268-269: Item 283. 

Wearing a black surcoat richly embroidered in pearls and gold; his right hand resting on a white 
baton. Thick brown hair, brown eyes. (Some of Essex’s pictures make his eyes a very dark grey 
which has the effect of brown). 

In the " Catalogue ** (p. 269) it is questioned “ whether this picture really represents Lord Essex,” 
it being considered “unlike other portiaits of Essex while it closely resembles Charles Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy.” This opinion, however, was expressed before it was known that the present writer had 
studied and classified over thirty portraits of Robert Earl of Essex. Though rejecting some of those 
hitherto going under his name, as, for instance, two miniatures in the collection of The Duke of 
Buccleuch; an oil painting at Ingatestone belonging to Lord Petre; one at Bayons Manor, the property 
of Mr. Tennyson d’Eyncourt; another at Warwick Castle; likewise a drawing at Queen’s College, Oxford 
(MS. No. 273. f. 14), none of which resemble Essex either in features or expression, — it seems probable 
that the Costessy picture is genuine. But the scroll insciibed Robert Devereux Bail of Essex, IS90** 
must have been added later. The date is erroneous; for in 1588 (23 April) Essex was elected a Knight 
of the Garter. No K.G. then was ever depicted without the “George”, which the Garter Statutes 
enjoined was to be worn perpetually, even in sickness or on a journey, as a constant leminder of the 
obligations of a Knight of the Most Noble Order. 

This picture may have been painted cithci in 1585, after Essex’s Commission was signed as 
General of the Horse, or on his return from the Low Countries at the end of 1586. ' On 10th November 
1585 he had his 19th birthday. The face in the portrait is boyish and a resemblance can be traced 
to the miniature (E.K. Vol. Ill, plate 10,) showing him in childhood. 

What seems conclusive against this Costessy picture being Charles Blount Lord Mountjoy, is that 
Mountjoy was never entitled to a General’s baton in his youth. His first independent command was in 
Ireland subsequent to Essex’s execution. He was a pupil of Essex in the arts of war, (as will be 
described in due sequence). 

Moreover, m the picture by Gheeracdcs of the Peace Conference in 1604, Mountjoy, then Earl of 
Devonshire, has a short face and a nose inclined to be upturned. The oval face in the Costessy portrait 
appears to be actually Essex, now that a sufficient number of his portraits have been brought together 
for comparison. 

Though as a work of art it is inferior to the dated Rowland Lytton, 1585, (E.E. Vol. VI, plate 
8), Lytton’s lance in his hand is that of a “Voluntary Gentleman of the Horse”, one of many 
hundred; whereas Essex’s white baton denotes the authority he was proud to wield as Cavalry General 
second only to the Queen’s Lieutenant and Captain-General Robert Earl of Leicester (his step-father) : 
and taking precedence of the third General, Norris, who was in command of the Foot. 

For the above reasons, submitted to the Director of the National Gallery of Ireland and approved, 
the Dublin Robert Devereux Earl of Essex is now reproduced for the first time in any English historical 
work. 


(^) E. M. Tenison*s Elizabethan England/* 111 j. 2. 
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“BRAVELY AND SOLDIER-LIKE: ALL VOLUNTARIES.” 

Unpublished Names and Numbers of Cavalry 
under Robert Earl of Essex, Lieutenant General of the Horse, i ^8^-86, 

“ The whole nomber of horsemen at the Hage the Xth of Januarie, 1585, and w^^ then 
receaued paye accordinglte/*^ 


The Lo. Northe 22 

The Lo, Awdeley 4 

William Russell 6 

Sr Thomas Shurley 4 

Sr Arthure Bassett - -- -- -- -- 4 

Sr Robt, Jermyne 25 

Sr Robt. Stapleton 4 

Sr W™- Knowles 9 

Sr Robt, Sidney 6 

Sr George Digbie 10 

Sr Hen: Goodiar ----- y 

Sr Phihp Butler 8 

Sr Geo Farmer his uncle and brother - - 17 

Sr John Paiton 8 

Sr Edmd. Caric 3 

Sr Hen: Barkeley 5 

Sr Robt. Stapleton i 

Sr Richard Dier 4 

Sr John Harrington 4 

W“ Bassett 4 

Richard Warde 8 

Captain Selbie 12 

Thos. Shurley 9 

Thos. Parker 3 

Henry Barringtone - -- -- -- -- 3 

Hampden Powlett 3 

John Britten 5 

Thos. Smythe 6 


Thos. Arondcll 5 

Edwd. Pinchcon - -- -- a 

*Jn. Fisher 5 

Jn. Robinsone 3 

Jasper Dringe j 

Michl. HareCourte 10 

Arthur Atie 4 

Richard Boulde 4 

Edwd. Traflorde 4 

Wm Tatton 3 

Geo. Leicester 3 

Jn. Glaseor 2 

Hugh Cholmeley 6 

Roger Brccrton 3 

Thos. Laightone 2 

Frauncis Bromeley - -- -- -- -- 2 

Walter Lewsone^ 5 

Frauncis Trentam 2 

Raulffe Sneadc 2 

Nicholas Brytten 2 

John Brock et soc. 2 

Clemente Fysshcr 4 

Geo. Kcvctt 2 

W®^ Goodiare 4 

John Fulwoodd 3 

Xofer Wrighte 3 

Ralffe Hubandes 5 

Edwd. Boughtone 2 


^5^ pages o£ unpublished MS. S.P. Holland VI. 9. ff. 22-241^ Numbers in original are in Roman 
figures. These, being tiring to the eye, are changed to Arabic numerals. Names starred * are of 
individuals commended for gallantry in George Whetstone’s " Sir Phillip Sidney " &c. (circa 1587. 
Title page E.E. VI, p. 439). Names now italicised are those which re^pear in the List or '' Knights 
made by Robert Erie of Leicester/' which list includes the General ot the Horse the Earl of Essex, 
and George Lord Audley; also Edward Stanley who won his spurs in storming the ** impregnable ” 
Zutphen forts. 

Where the same name recurs with different numbers—as for instance in the first section of the 
first list “ W» Goodiare 4 ” and “ Thos Shurley 9 ” (f. 22), and under “ A supplie of more horse ” 
(f. 24) “ W*a Goodiar i ” and “ Tho^ Shurley 7,” this means that these horsemen brought extra 
followers after their first coming in; not that there has been a repetition of the names, 
s Levison, ancestor of the Duke of Sutherland. 
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W“ Pcersone 2 

Jn. Wake 4 

Thos. Catesbie 3 

W® George 3 

Jn. Wattes 5 

Edwd. Watsone - 4 

Thos. Stavertone - 3 

Downall i 

Ambrose Butler 2 

W“i Clarke 2 

W“^ Rowse I 

Walter Parsons - -- -- -- -- - 2 

Geo. Feme ------- 2 

Silvan Scorie - -- -- -- -- -- 4 

Jerome Markehame - -- -- -- -- i 

W*tt Walshe - -- -- -- -- -- 3 

Fras. Clare 3 

Ric. Actone 3 

Geo. Boothe 4 

Geo. Harnie - -- -- -- -- -- 3 

Chas. Actone 2 

W“- Hortone i 

Jn. Hornedge - -- -- -- -- -- i 

Walter Comptone - -- -- -- -- 3 

Jn. Pointes ----- 3 

Nicholas Pointz 3 

W“^ Woodd I 

W“^ Chester 2 

W“- Goslett 3 

Jn. Lea 3 


John Trade and Gi, Tracie 2 

W“i Pointz I 

Edmd. Bowser i 

Philip Babingtone 2 

Harmone 3 

Butle[r] 2 

Edwd. Cave i 

John Moore - -- -- -- -- -- 3 

Fras. Fortescue^ 3 

Humfrey Stafforde 2 

Richard Westone 4 

Ric. Holney j 

Thos. Challenor^ 2 

Anthony Nott 3 

Jas. Hobsone 2 


W“^ Greene 2 

Edwd. Avelyne 2 

Fras. Castilion i 

Edwd, Barowe 5 

Jn. Knight 2 

Xopher Pcscott i 

Jn. Lamplewe i 

Thos. Chattertone - -- -- -- -- i 

Jn. Mervync 2 

Geo. Turbervyle 3 

Rogers --- 2 

Jn. Hatche pro Hixe i 

Robt. Hill 2 

Robt. Fulforde and his brother 2 

Thos. Powlewhile i 

Xopher Goldinghame --- 2 

’"^Barnard Whelstons^ 3 

Alxdr. Morgan 2 

Jn. Jobsone 2 

Hen. Barker 2 

Hugh Veer 2 

Robt. Springe 2 

Geo. Brooke 4 

W“^ Hoptone i 

W“^ Helmes 3 

Hen. Apleyard i 


Edwd. Lomner 
Haydone - 
\Vm Waightes - 
Jn. Digbie - - 
*Jn. Hmde - - 
Skipwithe 
Ralffe Selbic - 


Robt. Dymocke - -- -- -- -- - 2 

Jn. Leventhrope 4 

Walter Tooke i 

Robt. Sinjan(?) i 

Steph. Thornixe 2 

Ferdinando Clarke i 

Geo. Ashcbie i 

Thos. Fowler 2 

Peirce Hollande i 

Thos Salisburie senior i 

John Wynne Edwardes i 

Kadwalleder Price 2 


Ancestor of The Hon. Sir John Fortescue, author of the great '' History of the British Army,** who 
however, did not devote his attention to the Elizabethan army, and died soon after the present 
writer communicated to him some of these new discoveries. 

^ Son of Sir Thomas Chaloner who had been Ambassador to Spain, Ob. 1565. 

3 Clerical error for Whetstone. As “ B. W.” he contributes to George Whetstone’s ‘‘ Sir Phillip Sidney,” 
EE. VI, pp. 439, 447 ® ^ 
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Jenkyne Lloyd 
Thos. Price - - 
Hen. Vaughane 
Penren - 
Richard Morris 
Henry Jones - 
Thos. Smythesl 
W^^Clavell- - 


Cowper i 

Robt, Williams i 

Nicholas Hardelowe i 

Edwd. Barker y 

Henry Daie i 

Michl. Dormer - -- -- -- -- - lo 

Thos. Denys 5 

Jhon Wattes ----- 3 

Arthur Longefelde - -- -- -- -- 2 

Isaacke Wincoll 2 

Geo. Nowell 4 

Hen. IscleyS i 

Wm Walker i 

Anthony Pulestone i 

Thos. Ferfaxe 3 

Geo. Turvile 7 

Geo. Binghamc i 

Carell 2 

Thos. Bickeley 3 

Laurence Fenwicke i 

*Jn. Fyssher i 

W”i Jermyn 7 

Edmde Bowser x 


Thos. Parker i 

Jn. Arondell 3 

Edmde. Lomner x 

Gilbarte Gerarde 3 

Thos. Chetwyne - -- -- -- -- - x 

W“^ BlacknoU x 

Geo. Tippinge i 


Ric. Holte - 
Philip Lappc 
W“^ Hartoppe 
Jn. Flackett 
Thos. Ferfaxe 


Thos. Leighe x 

Edwd. Jobsone 2 

Edwd. Graie i 

Chas. Walcotte 2 

Edwd. Awbrey 2 

Thos. Harrisone i 

Reignolde Hollingworthe* 

Thos. Penystone - - - . 

Thos. Turner i 

Anthony Flowerdewe 2 

Xopher Sawnder 2 

Richard Flowerdewe - -- -- -- - 2 

Xopher Sawnder 2 

Richard Hodges 2 

W“i Boughtone 2 

Peter Boiles i 

Ambrose Rogers i 

Edmd. Stafforde 2 

Edwd. Blounte 3 


this DCXIX were all paied sauing the fyve last the Xth of Januarie 1585 as by a particular 
accompte set downe by Mr. Auditor Hunt appereth. 

Summa DCXIX. And *The Erie of Essex F.” (50). 

A supplie of more horse that were in pate from the Xth of Januarie f*86, N.S.l 


Thomas Parrott 5 

Symone Killigrewe 4 

Bernarde grenefcilde 2 

George Brooke 2 

Henrie Jones 3 

W“^ Goodiar i 

Clement Fisher i 

Thos. Stone 3 


Thos, Shurley 7 

Xofer Blounte 6 

John Wake i 

35 

And more of the horse of the Lo: 
generalles xLtie 


Tot[allis of all the horse DCCXLIIIJ. 


Docketed “ 10 Jan : 1585. The nombers of horse taken over w*^^ the Ld generall into the Lowe 
Countries and paid at Leyden the Xth of Januarij 1585.” (Ib. N.S.) 


A Query, Smithies, a name still in the Army List. 

2 Against this entry ** vlt(ime) V© antea.” Henry Iseley was a cousin of Lord Leicester, in whose will 
of 1581-2 there is a bequest to him. His father Sir Henry Iseley was executed for his share of 
Wyatt’s rebellion. E.E. Vol. I. pp. 42, 57. 


cn « 
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As Essex’s brother-in-law Sir Thomas Perrott heads this addendum suppUe of more horse that 
were in pate from the X of Januarte we would suppose he and his men had been inspected 

with the rest at the Hague, were it not that a letter of Burghley to Leicester two days later shows 
Perrott and Sir Thomas Cecil had “been on the seas three or four sundry times and put back either 
with a change of wind or lack of winds ” : “ The contrariety of the winds stayeth us from sending 
to your Lordship not only letters but of men horse, victuals and money.”! 

As Sir Thomas Cecil’s “ gentlemen as go voluntary with me "2 do not seem to be identical with 
the “more horse” (unnamed) and again “more” above mentioned, Cecil’s fifty added to these will 
bring the total up to 794, prior to the active operations. Even if some uncertainty remains as to the 
exact numbers, the point hitherto ignored by all our i8th to 20th century historians is that the Cavalry 
in 1585-6 consisted of “Voluntary Gentlemen”; and that though they “received paie” at Leyden on 
the loth of January, they had been previously equipped and armed in England at the private cost of 
subjects of Queen Elizabeth: a large proportion of the expense having been met by the Earl of 
Leicester; and by his step-son Essex who had “the honourable charge of Generali of the horse” 
when he was “but XIX yeares old”:^ and in that capacity was to win the respect not only of 
the men he led but of the enemy he opposed.^ 


! Orig : 12 Jany 1585-6. Cotton MS. Galba, CIX. f. 15. " Leycester Corresp:** pp. *50-*56. 
2 S.P. Holland VI, Cal: XX. t t't' d -d 

2 MS. Apologie of the Earle of E<sex ** &c. 1598 (more fully given under date.) 

4 Latin epistle of Albericus Gentilis, in **De Jure Belhr 5 Oct. 1588. (E.E. under date.) 
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CAVALRY REFERENCES IN THE STATE PAPERS FOREIGN, 1586-1587. 

Subsequently to vol. VI o£ ** Elizabethan England** being written from uncalendared State 
Papers Foreign, the Calendar, vol, XXl, Part II, 1586-15879 was issued in 1927; the correspondence 
of Leicester with the States and the Privy Council, &c., &c. during seven months filling 440 closely 
printed pages. Even so, some of the documents are only epitomised, though other most valuable 
letters are given in cxtcnso. The editors, the late Mrs. Sophie Crawford Lomas, F.R.H.S., and Mr. 
Allen B. Hinds, M.A., were careful to point out where they issued for the first time any MS. of which 
Motley gave only a portion in his ** U ntted Netherlands/'* They also noted where the materials they 
handled had already been published in Dutch by Dr. Japikse and other eminent archivists, Mrs. 
Lomas died before the publication of this volume, the evidential value of which it would hardly be 
possible to overestimate. 

The present writer has drawn upon it for amplification of the case of Sir William Stanley 
and Rowland Yorke, (1586-7); also for further light on Queen Elizabeth’s underhand negotiations 
for peace behind the back of her General. 


A remarkable omission from the Calendar Index must be mentioned. The word Cavalry does 
not occur; nor do we see under Horse any reference to Essex’s Horsemen; nor to any Cavalry 
operations whatsoever.! Nor are such mentioned under Army. But in studying the Calendar 
page by page, the present wiiter compiled the undernoted Addenda Index, which will be found 
helpful towards a fuller appreciation of the contents of this exceedingly important volume. 


Cavalry, ours, of Gertrudenberg took 16 of 
the enemy, p. 87. Sir Thomas Cecil’s, to 

succour lBerc\/* p. 127. 

. £^o, 6 yg. 16. 9 paid to. p. 199. Pay and 
imprests of, p. 202. 

13 Companies of Lances, p. 202. 40 enemy, 
attack and capture people of Venendael, p. 256, 

“List of numbers” of Horse in the pay of 
the United Provinces; “Companies” of Count 
Hohenlo, Count de Moeurs, Count William of 
Nassau, Prince d’Epinoy, Count Oversteyn, 
Sieur de Villars, Colonel Schenck . . . Bax, . . . 
Grunevelt, and others. 1000 English (1586) 
p. 301. 

Horse, English, p. 10. Lances and others, 
2000. p. 32. Norris’s 200. p. 47. 1000 Horse 
appointed for relief of Venlo, p. 54, Prince of 
Partna “ twice as strong ” as Leicester in Horse, 
p. 55. 2000 enemy, p. 88. 600 enemy, p. 95. 
jf8ooo paid for levy of. 99. 

In the Queen’s pay, Sir Tho: Cecil, Sir John 
Norris, Capt. Butler, Capt. Dormer. 270. p. 129 

In the States pay, 480 (names), p. 129; 800 
Horse raised for relief of Bercl^, p. 133. Horse- 


bands not properly listed or mustered, p. 133. 
3000 requisite; money for laying, p. 140. 
200 at capture of Doesherg, p. 152. 

German, “ not coming so soon as looked for.” 
p. 156. “only 150 English horse” in the charge 
at Zutphen; when the enemy had 1200 Horse, 
p. 165. 

30 Cornets (2235 men) in camp before 
Zutphen, 26th Sept. 1586. p. 167- Not yet 
mustered, p. 167. 

“In her Ma**®s pay»» (numbers and names), 
pp. 175-6. Pay of 19 Cornets, p. 176. Figures 
ot May and June, 1586. p. 192. Paytaient to 15 
Cornets, p. 199. False account of Cavalry 
charge at Zutphen, alleging “all the English 
nobility” killed, p. 200. Payments of. p. 216. 
1000 perused by Her Ma"*^!®. p 221. 1000 still in 
pay 16 Nov : 1586. p. 232. Payment for 

Leicester’s own Cornet of 7. 4. p. 244. 

Pay of, p. 244, 

Present at the muster, Sep: 1586, “His 
Lordship’s Cornet” Captain Thomas Sherley’s, 
the Earl of Essex’s (91); at Amesford, Lord 
North’s, Sir Wm. Russell’s, 154; Sir John 


!The only index entry under Horse is p. 481, “horse, mares, hackneys, geldings, gift to Davison, 207; 
marquis of Renty desires from England, 407.” 

Only horse entry under Army is “appeal to Nienwenaar for horse of.” 
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Norris’s, Doesberg, 8o; Sir Robert Sidney’s 
Captain Michael Dormer’s, Arnhem, 115; Sir 
Wm. Knowles, Sir Philip Butler, Lochem, 80. 
(S. P. Holland XL 66.) p. 268. 

53 Companies of the enemy’s : Italians, 
Albanians, Burgundians, Walloons [with 
officers names] 1586. (S.P. Flanders 1 . I09«') 
p. 299. 

Sir John Norris departs with 500 horse and 
3000 Foot to assure the town of Wesel, .p. 321. 

“Young Bax’s Company of Horse’* intercept 
letters from Duke of Parma to King of 
Denmark. 

Lances in the Queens pay, ii Jan: 1585, — 12 
Oct: 1586. p. 325. 

Complaint of no Muster of Horse or Foot. 
P- 335 - 

Spanish Governor enters Zutphen with 3 
Cornets of Horse (and 15000 Foot) p. 337. 


Cornet of enemy’s Horse defeated by garrison 
of Berghen-op-Zoom. p. 343. 

1000 Horse, distribution of. p. 383. 

List of Horsemen, Earl of Essex’s and others, 
Feb: 1586-7. p. 384. 

“Your Lordship’s (Leicester’s) Cornet’*; 
Cornets of the Earl of Essex, Lord North and 
others “ about Iselstem ’’ (March 1586-7), p 404. 

Garrison, Utrecht, Horse and Foot, p. 406; 
Horse in Deventer, p. 419. 

Sir Roger Williams states 1500 Lances to be 
necessary, p. 435. 

Horsemen, “God send us some reasonable 
number,” Leicester to Burghley, 18 June 1586. 
p. 27. 

Horses: Leicester to Walsingham, Mr. Smith 
has been “at great charge for horses”; Mr. 
Dormer also commended for furnishing a 
Company of Horse, p, i. 
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“TO THE FRIENDLY READERS IN GENERAL”: 

Captain Barnabe Riche on '' Lawes, Disciplines and Orders/' 15S7* 


Dedicated first to the Queen, and secondly to ** the most noble Captaines and renowned Souldiers 
of Englande,** there was a third dedication “To the friendly readers in general,” explaining the uses 
of this Treatise: ** A Pathway to military practise. Containing Offices, Lawes, Disciplines and Orders 
to he observed in an Army, with sundry Stratagems very beneficiall for young gentlemen, or any other 
that is desirous to have knowledge in Martiall Exercises . . . Whereunto is annexed a Kdendar of the 
Imbattelinge of Men: Newlie written by Barnabe Bich Souldtour, servant to the right honorable Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Knight , At London . • . . ^^^ 5 * ^*^ 5 *) 

The statements and commentaries are those of an experienced officer : “ It is now 24 yeres ago 
sith I first undertooke Armes and served at Newhaven under that most honorable Earle of Warwick, a 
father to Souldiers at this day.”i 

There ensue a series of short chapters defining the duties of each rank : 

1 a Generali,** 

2 “ The Lord high Marshall ** (performs duties now carried out by Staff OiSBiccrs). 

3 ** The Provost ** (discipline). 

4 '*The Generali of the Horse** 

5 **The Colonell General of the footemen,** 

6 **The high Treasurer** (paymaster), 

7. ** The Sergeant Major ** (A commissioned officer. His work related to tactical formations, 
numbers, and returns).^ 

8 "Master of the Ordenaunce," “This Office is of great reputation, and asketh both judgment 
and experience. He taketh charge of the Artillery and all the munitions, the which in the Camp he 
must sec safely entrenched, and in the daytime conveniently guarded with a ward, and in the night 
time as surely watched. He must have knowledge in fortification, to plant his ordnance in places of 
most advantage ... He must not only have his ordnance well and strongly mounted, the carriages 
and wheels surely bound with iron, but he must be likewise furnished with spare axle trees, wheels, 
carriages, . . . He must have from the Mai shall pioneers and labourers to go with the ordnance, as 
well to make or mend ways through moors or fens as they shall happen to pass, but also if by casualty 
a piece should be overthrown there may be help to mount it ... . engineering, mining, trenching 
and suchlike, are to be directed by the Master of the Ordnance ...” (Page F.2.) 

(Such had been the duties of Leicester — then Lord Robert Dudley — in the St. Quentin Campaign 
of 1557.) 

9 "The Master Gunner^ ”... an officer depending on the Master of the Ordnance , . . 
he ought not only in himself to be exactly perfect in his piece, but also make trial of the rest. ...” 

10 "The Trench Master** (lays out the parallels). 

11 "The Munster Master** (Muster Master: makes out the returns). 

12 " The Scoute Master,** (Arranges night patrols in and near Camp). 

13 "The Forage Master,** (Collects forage near Camp). 

12nd dedication. The D.N.B. is mistaken in alleging Riche to have begun his service in 1557; for 
the above definitely fixes his first campaign in 1562-3. 

2 A famous book on the duties of Sergeant Major had been dedicated to the Duke of Alba, and was 
subsequently to be translated into English. Particulars under date of translation. 
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14 '' The Carriage Master.** (Transport officer). 

15 ** Of a ColonellJ* . besides experience, he should be a man of credit and good 

countenance .... a bountiful! minde and a francke disposition . . . 

16 Of a Capaine.** 

17 ** Of a Lieutenant** 

18 ** The Ensign.** ** . . . resolute rather to loose his life than to loose hys Cullours.** 

19 Of the Sarjeant.** 

20 **The Drummer.** (Each Company had two drums, one with the Colours and one with 
the men. They sounded the calls: charge, retreat^ etc.) 

21 ** The ChyrurgionJ* 

22 **The Clarc\e of the Band,** (Q.M. Sergeant). 

23 '*The CorporalL** 

24 '' Of a pnvate Souldtour.** 

Then follow diagrams for “Forms of Battels”: variations of squares, including a table of 
square roots from which to deduce the number of men in the front rank, and the depth. But it is 
the chapters above specified which would have prevented confusion, if they had been read by 
Froude and other impetuous historians, who rashly attempted to criticise Generals and elucidate 
battles without even an elementary knowledge of the conditions of an Elizabethan soldier’s life. 
Riche’s books, though emphasised as by a veteran, were never addressed only to those of his own 
calling. His aim was to show others, who stayed at home in ease, that a well-ordered and loyal 
Army was vital to the security of the whole nation. His ** Pathway to Military practise,** taken in 
conjunction with Lord Leicester’s long ignored " Lawes and Ordinances of War/' and Leicester’s 
excellent despatches, should help us to form a clear idea of the “faire Army” in which Essex was so 
proud to be the Cavalry General at nineteen years of age. 
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NOTE: ‘‘MERCURY AND AN ENGLISH SOULDIER.’’ 

Riche’s first adventure in print had been in 1574, Right Excelent and pleasant Dialogue 
between Mercury and an English Souldier, Contayning his Supplication to Mars: Bewtified with 
sundry worthy histories, rare inventions and politi\e devices, written by B. Riche: Gen: 757/ 

(B,M. C.58.) a.40. This was dedicated to his “very good Lord Ambrose, Earle of Warwike .... 
Generali of the Queenes Maiesties Ordinance.” He gave classic examples of the “heroicall,” and 
“described what mildness should be mixed with this manhood, with many more examples of 
humanity and sundry other virtues wherewith noble captaines should be endued.” (His own words 
when in his second and more important effort he was referring to his earlier work.) His next was 
** Allarme to England .... with a short Discourse conteyning the decay of warlike discipline . . . 
7575. (B.M. 9. 5528)1. 2 ut by the time he published his ** Pathway to Military practise/* many of the 
abuses he had deplored had been remedied. 

His favour with Leicester aod Warwick was in his martial capacity. He appears to have lived 
outside the charmed circle of the Court; for his dislike of courtiers is expressed with the vehemence 
of ignorance : not least in his “ Farewell to Military profession/* But the paragraph which has so misled 
posterity occurs in the “ Allarme ** of 1578 : Soldiers “ thrive so ill-favourdly in their occupation ” that 
gentlemen “ rather seeke to indeavour themselves where there is either pleasure or profite to be gained : 
which is not in souldierfare,” and therefore men who consult their own interests prefer to be 
“ Courtiers, Lawyers, or Lovers.” 

To class the third with the two first indicates that in 1578 “ Barnaby Riche, Gentleman ” had 
no very exalted idea of the ladies; for it would be difficult to surpass his contempt for the sophistries 
of lawyers and the affectations which he imagined to “ consume iht days ” of courtiers : “ The Court 
I confesse is a place requisite for gentlemen to know but not in such fashion as to fill their heads 
with “ toyes ” till “ there will be no roome lefte ” to consider matters of import : 

“Most in number of our young courtly gentlemen thinke that the greatest grace of courting 
consisteth in proud and haughty countenances ...” They like “to seeme to talke of farre and 
straunge countries ” and are “ able to dispute of all things, but in deede to know nothing.” They 
“apply their pleasant wit to scoffing, quipping, gybing and taunting, whereby they may be 
accompted merrie conceiptcd gentlemen .... They must be rash in tiieir judgments, curious in 
their conceiptes, they must be bold, saucie, and mallapert, . . . readie to espie every mans faultes 
but not to see their own follie . . . . ” 

This is more illustrative of Riche’s temper than of the actual Court, where the standard of 
culture and manners was high, as many a foreign visitor recorded. But Riche’s “young courtly 
gentlemen ” who inspired this diatribe may have been no more habitues of the Court than dbey were 
travellers in foreign countries.^ 

He had complained also that “our captaines” are “many times appointed more for favour 
than for knowledge, more for friendship than for experience, and more for affection borne them by 
some noble man than either for valiance or virtue.” This was in 1578. No such statement could 
reasonably have been made in 1585-86; for although several “private quarrels” and jealousies arose 
between the Norris brethren and others, the martial quality of Leicester's officers was admirable, and 
their services so brilliant that we will find him hesitating to praise one more than another, because 
they “ all did so well .”3 

1 See E.E. Vol. V, pp. 255-258. 

2 Riche himself wrote on foreign themes, such as “ The straunge and wonderfull adventures of Do 

Stmondes, a gentilman Spaniarde , by Bamabe Riche gentilman .... Imprinted at London 
by Robart W alley, dwelling in Paules Churchyard (B.M. No. C.57.b.2.) Dedicated to his 

“Maister Sir Christopher Hatton, knight, Captaine of Her Majesties Guard, Viz (sic) Chamberlain 
to her highnesse, & one of her Majesties Most Honorable privy council”; with a 2nd Dedic: to 
the “ noble gentilmen of Englande ** : 2 vols. in the style of “ Euphues and his England/* 

3 The Lt. General’s despatch. E.E. VI, p. 193. 




PART m. 

" anbf SfrtWawt,** 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 2. 

“ goujourabic jentcrtainment^ |t ftnb 
in all piace^tJ* 

(The welcome to Lord Leicester hy the United Provinces, 
Dec. 158^, Jan. i^8y6 ). 


“ so noble a persom^e, whose heroicall vertues so many grave and learned 
men have eternised to all posterities ... a most faithful! counsellor to her 
excellent Matie,azealous favourer of the Gospell . . . alovingepatronof learninge 
and a bountifull Mecaenas to all the professors of worthie artes and sciences.” 

Geoffry Whitney, to his "smgtdar good Lorde and Maister, Robert Earle of 
Leycester, . . . Knight of the most noble orders of the garter and of saincte 
Michael, Maister of her Ma*^‘ horse, one of her most honorable prime Counsaile, 
and Lorde Lieutenant and Captaine General of her Ma*^ forces in the lowe 
Countries”; presenting to him (in MS.) “A Choice of Emblemes . . . Englished 
and Moralised . . 

Dedication dated from London, 28th November, 1585. (B.M. No. C.57.1.27; and 
G.IX.572). 

“ ... to assist us with counsell, aid, and advice, according to his great 
experience, policie and wisdome in the direction of publike affaires . . . , as well 
as touching the feats of warre.” 

"A Placard . . . Given by the States of the Law Countries, vnto the Mightie 
Prince, Robert Earle of Leicester,” iyc., (lye. Translated out of Dutch into 
Englishe.” From the Hague, 6th Feb., 1585-6. E.E., pp. 93-94. 




PART III. 

«3lmHt{on«> and' yctiiimt.*’ 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 2. 

‘‘honourable entertainments | frnb 
in all ijlaees.” 

(The welcome to Lord Leicester by the United Provinces, 

Dec. 158^, Jan. 158^-6 ). 

T he same day that Leicester landed at Flushing, an English merchant arrived 
at Dartmouth from Lisbon, upon the “Xth of this present December at night,” 
and at once gave information 

“ . . . there is in Lisbon 80 sail of hulks from one himdreth tons to eight hundred 
tons,” from Holland, Zealand and Hamburg. “And there is above twenty 
Galleons of the King’s between five and three hundred tons, and forty sail. 
Report goeth that there cometh to Lisbon thirty thousand Tudescos, twenty 
thousand Italians sent by the Pope, and five thousand Spaniards, old solders and 
gendemen; seven thousand Portingales granted bjr the Chamber of Lisbon. And 
that this Navy are malting ready with all expedition, and minds to come, as they 
say, for England; and that their first port shall he the Isle of Wight.” 

The merchant “ saieth that at Seville they be making ready of tents and 
partitions fit for the army,” such as indicate “ some great enterprise,” intended. 

This was the force which the captive Queen of Scots hoped would efiect her 
deliverance; her devoted supporter Thomas Morgan calculating that the absence 
of Leicester with the Army would facilitate the Spanish invasion of England. 

To the Queen of Scots he wrote that though “ Leycester is entered with all 

1 S.P.D. Ehz : CLXXXV, No. i6. Copy endorsed “ lo December 1585. Spanish Advertisements,” 
by “ a merchant that came from Lysborne, one Walker Squior.” Only epitomised in Cal ; 1581-90, 
p. 291. Supra taken from orig: (spelling modernised)* 
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magnificence to Holland and Zealand/* he has “ with him many honest personages, 
which will never return with him or serve him there ’* : meaning by honest ” 
that they were traitors to Leicester, and secretly addicted to the cause of the Queen 
of Scotland. 

This letter was intercepted/ and Leicester’s brother subsequently wrote and 
warned him to beware of “ false boys ” around him. 

From Middelburgh, 14th December, Leicester reported to the Privy Council : 

“Coming to Harwich on Wednesday the 8th of this present, I embarked the same 
evening, and the next night having wind and weather somewhat favourable put to the seas 
and arrived at Flushing the day foflowing, which was on Friday last; where I stayed that 
night to inform myself thoroughly of the estate of that garrison and to give such direction 
to my nephew Sidney for the supply and re[e]nforcing thereof as I found expedient. 

“ The same evening the Count Maurice with others of the Council deputed from the 
General Estates came unto me, both to congratulate with me her Majesty’s gracious resolu- 
tion in sending me hither, and mine own safe arrival; and to acquaint me summarily with 
their estate . . . greatly dedined, as they confess, by lack of authority. . . 

The state of Her Majesty’s forces “ appear to be some 5,600 sick and whole. . . . 

“Finding Ostend in dangerous terms, I have taken some order for assuring it (as I 
have more particularly told her Majesty) ; it being a place that imports gready to the whole 
cause.”^ 

Ostend, ‘‘ between a ridge of sand hills or dunes,” was certainly menaced, 
with the town of Nieuport to the south and Blankenburg to the north ” both 
possessed by the enemy.” The old Ostend had been ‘‘ ruinated ” in the wars, 
and the citizens had removed to a new town; but even that was now becoming 
“ dispeopled,” and so desolate and miserable as it “ would move any man’s heart ^ 
with grief to see it.^ 

Because the state of the country was so desperate, the warmer was the gratitude 
to Leicester, demonstrated in one “ triumph ” after another. At Rotterdam, after 
a passage by river during which sudden storms “ put the small vessels in great 
danger,” he was met on the water 

“ . . . with three barges of pleasure, in every of which was 12 sailers, the first all in blew 
jerkins and Venetians ... the second 12 all in buffe. In the third 12 all in shag thrummed 
silke very brave, with their oares red and white : In these boates were great store of fire works 
and rockets to cast into the aire, and at the stern of eveiy^ one were cressets, which towards 
night were lighted, and on the water made an excellent show. Thus with trumpets sounding 
all the way was he brought to Rotherdame by water to his lodging in the middle of the town. 

“ On the other side of them on the banks stood ranks of soldiers all with musket shot; 


State Papers, Murdin, (1759) p. 478. 

5 iS.P. Holland. V.112. Cal* S.P. Foreign. 1585-86. pp. 213-214. Followed by another letter, 15th 
Nov. p. 216. See also from Middelburgh |^^^-Jehan d’Egmont to Sec: Walsingham as 

to the joy of all the people at the arrival of the Queen’s General. Ib : V. 137. Cal : p. 236. 
^Robert Adams to Sir F. Walsingham. Flushing, 28 Dec: 2 pp. S.P. Holland V. 133. Cal; S.P. 
For; pp. 248-249. Thos. Digges to Lord Burghley on the condition of Ostend, says the same. 
S.P. Holland VI. 7. 
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betwixt every fewer of them was placed a torch or cres[se]t burning: and thus he entered 
his lodging where the States accompanied him to supper that night: ” 

all the inhabitants being “ joyfull of the English mens coming, ...” and eirtending 
to Leicester’s train the same cordiality as to himself. 

The past was not forgotten; for “ the Townesmen had made very memorably 
in the middle of the marketplace the whole prc^rtion of Erasmus in a pulpit 
as though he were preaching, holding a booke of the paraphrasis on the Gospels 
in his hand . . . 

On Christmas Eve at Delft a banquet was given by the States, at which they 
displayed a device “of incredible workmanship”: 

“ a castell of cristal founded on a rocke of pearle, about the which flowed silver streams in 
which lay foules, fishes, and beasts of all kinds : some hurt, some slaine, and some gasping 
for breath, on the top of the which was a faire virgin lady leaning and giving her hands 
over Ae castell to succour them, . . .” 

a palpable compliment to Queen Elizabeth. 

“ The Earl to requite the States ” gave them on Christmas Day a banqurt as 
sumptuous as befitted his reputation : and “ on Saint Stephen’s day he entertained 
the widow Princess of Orange ” : daughter of the Grand Ad mir al de Coligny- 
Chastillon who had been murdered in Paris thirteen years before. 

As related in one of Leicester’s unpublished letters to Burghley telling 
him of “ the honorable entertainments I find in all places, whi^ very greatly 
testify the good affection borne to her Majesty in these Countries,” 

“ The other towns I have passed by are very goodly towns, but this [Delft] is the 
fairest of them all: And doth stand exceedingly wdl, widiin 3 English n^es of *e Etegue, 
and we may go as well by land as water thither. This morning I am going thither : h^g 

f lad that my lets® by the way were such as may yet give^ me hope of the coming of S' W™ 
dham and Ha[rryJ KUligrcw in some good time. ...” 

Telling Burghley that he has as yet “ no man cither for war or for peace a 
sufficient Councillor here, nor men of any experience,” he gives high praise to 
“Mr. Davison,” “who indeed is a ve^ able and sufficient Gent[leman], and 
without him I had been able to do nothing.” 

The now universal delusion that Leicester was of a jedous and grudging 
temper, keeping other men back and concentrating all attention on himself, can 
best be contracSeted from his own lettars. Of Under Secretary William Davison 
he says, 

“ he hath done her Majesty as much honour and service here as any .^bassa^r that I have 
known in any foreign place. He had exceeding great credit among dl sorts here, and [«] 


^"The Annales of England, faithfully collected out of the most auth^ttedU Authors, Becor^, and 
other Monuments of Anttquiiie, from the first inhaHtation untta thts present yeere 1592, by John 
Stow citizen of London. Imprinted at London by Ralfe Hewbery. Cum prmlegto Bepae 
matestaus. 1592. B.M. No. G.5971. p. 1203, 206, et seq. 

Delays, hindrances. 
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acquainted almost with all persons, as he is with all places in this country. He hath been 
through all Holland, Zealand, Brabant and Flanders. There is not a town but he \nows it, 
in all these provinces; and hath observed, every way, what hath passed since his first employ- 
ment here 

“ . . . I trust her Majesty shall never have cause to repent her dealings to show favour 
to these Countries. . . 

We shall see how ill the Queen requited Davison; but meanwhile Leicester’s 
remarks are due for special attention. There seems not to be a single modern 
English historian who writes of him without rhetoric as to his exaggerated self- 
esteem; but Leicester in real life was totally different from the individual who 
nowadays passes under his name. Actually he told Burghley that if there had 
been a fault in English policy, extra to delaying the aid, it was the not sending 
of some one “ more sufficient than myself, or at least better assistance for so great 
and weighty a service as this is : which if your Lordship were here to see it, [you] 
would think that both Sir Pelham and my Lord Grey too ” were few enough 
to help “ to wade through the dealings that we should and must have ...” 

“ And great pity (he thinks it) that such “ noble provinces ” and “ goodly towns with 
such infinite ships and mariners should not be always, as they may now easily be, at the 
assured devotion of England. In my opinion he can neither love Q[ueen] nor Country that 
would not wish and further that it should be so. And seeing her Majesty is thus far entered 
into the cause, and that these people comfort themselves in full hope of her favour, it were 
a sin and shame if it should not be handled accordingly, both for honour arid surety. 

“You see, my Lord, that the matter resteth now upon my well doing; not one being 
here, if God call me, that I think her Highness will commit this charge unto. 

“ It had been fit, if so it would have pleased her Gracious Majesty, that there had been 
some one other such here, also, as might have been acquainted not only with the estate but 
ready at hand to have supplied my place.” 

(This implies preparedness for two possible events : his own sudden dcatli, or 
the Queen requiring him back in England.) 

“ Surely my Lord, if this matter be cared for and considered as it should be, ye will 
think, I doubt not, this I speak of meet to be done : and the sooner the better. I am not to 
direct her Majesty; yet always I trust with reverence I may be bold to discharge my conscience, 
and in this matter I am persuaded that if she had all the lands and goods that both Pelham 
and the L[ord] Grey have, [it] could not be so profitable to her coffers as their services 
here might be beneficial to her Majesty and her Realm.” 

This was because the Queen refused Grey and Sir William Pelham permission 
to leave England. 

As to the cautionary town of Briel, Leicester states that the people “ long for 
your son,”— Sir Thomas Cecil (waiting weatherbound at Dover, with Rowland 
Lytton of Knebworth and other voluntaries). Leicester prays that the next good 
wind will bring him. God send him safe and well.” 

“ We all here, God be thanked, have our health exceeding well, and the Country doth 
hitherto agree well, and nothing so rheumatic as we thought it; but the contrary, all men 
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less troubled with it here than in England : yet all our travels have been by water both fresh 
and salt. ' 

“ Thus praying God to bless Her Majesty and govern her with his holy spirit, I will 
take leave of your L[ordship] for this rimp 

“At Delph this Monday morning the XXVII of December. 

Your L[ordships] assured friend, 

“R. LEYCESTER.”! 

This was just as Leicester was starting for the Hague, where the “Estates 
generall ^and Provincial! came unto his Excellencie, friendly embraced him,” and 
greeted him and all his train with sur|)assing joy and welcome ” : such as we 
can see depicted in a series of twelve engraving[s issued soon after by his entertainers z 
Delineato Pompae Triumphalis qua Dudleius Comes Lecestrensis Hagae 
Comitis fuit exceptus.*’^ 

Stow, who derived his information from Mr. Henry Archer, a “ Gentleman of 
His Excellencies Gard,” relates how Lord Leicester “ according to his accustomed 
disposition ” was so ^acious on his arrival, and “ demeaned himselfe so humbly, 
that he purchased to himselfe no lesse love and good lilcinp r ” from the Dutch than 
from the English. 

“ The next day, after a Sermon had, and dinner ended, hee took shipping and 
sailed towarde Middleborough,” inspecting Ramckens on the way. At 
Middleborough “over the gates by the port” he found “the red Crosse of 
Englande ” painted in his honour; and after he and his whole train passed imder 


1 S.P. Holland. Vol. V, No. 146. Endorsed ‘‘ 27 December 1585. E of Leicester. The good seruice 

of Ml. Dauison. Desireth ye sending out of L. Greic and Pelham.” Calendared S.P. 

Foreign, Vol. XX (1921), but not published in extenso. 

2 B.M. No, C.43, d.29; a perfect copy, formerly belonging to Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. The 
title is printed in large letters across the top of a long panorama in 12 sections, without letterpress 
except the names of personages, or mottoes set up on stands. 

The twelve plates arc as follows: 

Nos. I and 2. ** Cives Hagiensis/* m procession, with standard bearers and drums: passing a 
stand of musicians. 

5. '' Cwes Delphenses,** with standards and drums. 

4. **Atdici Comitis Leycestrenszs " passing under a triumphal arch. 

5. " Prefectus mans cum duetbus suis " passing under a ^eat Tudor Rose, lighted with candles. 

0. ** Senatus hagienscs** followed by musicians. 

7. ** Bollandie Nobiles''; and another triumphal arch. 

8 . ** Of dines Hoi." greeting *'Rob: Dudletz Co: Ley: " followed immediately by the ** 'Elector 
Co/o:(gne)" Co. MauntQMs)^ Co. Hohenloo" all having passed under an arch hung with 
lanterns. 

9. The rest of the procession, passing under two similar arches. 

xo. The led horses, passing a pageant. (That the Earl of Leicester and other great personages 
dismounted and walked is elsewhere remarked as a special courtesy.) 

//. Fire works. 

72 . " Platium Comitem Hollandiae" A crowd at the waterside looking at ships. 

Henry Green’s reference, in 1866, to Pompae Triumphalis as an illustration of Leicester’s 
vanity and thirst for adulation is misplaced; for it was not his publication but that of the United 
Provinces. That the States wished to give a dignified welcome to the Queen of England’s General, 
and to commemorate and ” eternise ” liis arrival at the Hague, an important event in the history 
of their country, is no just cause for derision either against him or them. 
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the gates he stood “more than two howers ... to see the soldiers marching, and 
[observe] their strengths.” 

The “ great joy and continual triumph ” with which he was “ by all men 
acclaimed ” was typified in the motto “ fastened to the English arms ” and those 
of the Provinces ‘^linked together, Quos Deus conjunxit, homo non separet." 
Actually many men, in the persons of Spanish diplomats and secret agents, meant 
to do their utmost to separate the Alhcs. But at this stage we hear only of 
favourable omens and magnificent entertainments. The Queen’s General was 
“ garded throu^ a lane of musket shot .... almost a quarter of a mile ” to his 
lodging, with banners borne before him, and drums and trumpets sounding.’ 

From the Court, Dr. Lopez wrote to Lord Willoughby that the Earl of Leicester 
had been welcomed “ royally ” in the Low Countries, where he had received ample 
authority and was conaucting himself very prudently, to the satisfaction of the 
Queen and the States.® 

In the predicament wherein the Allied Provinces found themselves, they 
wisely conferred on Leicester, “ as to her Bfighness Lieutenant General of all her 
forces there, the Government of those United Provinces.”® In the words of their 
own proclamation: “ to honour his Excellency with greater authority ” over Her 
Majesty’s Admirals and ships of war,— also in “ that his Excellency . . . being 
minded to show the effect of the good will which he had so long borne “ to 
these countries, and the preservation thereof ...” has willingly “ yielded 
himself ” to be used to this purpose, — ^the States notify to “ all men’’ that they 
constitute him Governor General with supreme power both military and civil.* 

He is described as not only having come at the head of English martial 
reinforcements, but "‘to assist us with counsell, aid, and advice according to his 
great experience, policie, and wisdome in the direction of publi\ affaires of the 
land, as well as touching the feats of warre” It was after “good and ripe 
deliberation ” that the States besought him to accept the office of “ Governour and 
General Captain over all the United Provinces . . . . ”® 

At his installation there were present “the Prince of Portugal,” (Dom 

iStow, pp. 1203-1209. 

2 Italian, 2 pp. Epitomised: Hist: MSS. Comm: Rep, o£ MSS. of the Earl of Ancastcr, 1907. p. 17, 
A Brief e Report/* 1587. 

^Proclamation, — 1585-6. S.P. Holland, English tianslation, Vol. VI. No. 57 

(Calendared but not printed S.P. Foreign XX. 1921.) Also S.P. Holland VI. 38 Fiench version of 
'' The act of y® states for ordeing of ye Earl of Leasts to be governor Generatl** thus endorsed by 
Lord Burghley, who made brief marginal notes. 

Latin and Dutch versions of the Act are preserved in same Vol. VI. S.P. Holland. 

^See Holinshed, ed: 1808, Vol. IV, pp. 648-649 in extenso, ** A Placard contetning the Authontie 
Gtuen by the States of the Low Countries, vnto the Mightie Prince, Robert Earle of Leicester, Baron 
of Denbigh, (s^c for the government of the said Low Countries. Translated out of Dutch into 
Englishe/* Dated from the Hague, 6th February E.E. p. 93. 
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Emmanuel, the seventeen-year old elder son of King Antonio,) “ the Lord Morley, 
master Noris Governor of Munster, Sir W. Russell and Sir Robert Germin (on his 
right hand ”), the late Prince William’s youngest son “ the Grave Moris next the 
Earl of Essex, and Sir W. Stanley, Sir Robert Stapleton ” and Essex’s brother-in- 
law Sir Thomas Perrott on his left.^ 

So reasonable appeared the arrangement of putting the chief authority into 
the English General’s hands, and so pressing was the necessity, that neither Leicester 
nor Sidney foresaw the outburst of fury which was to arise from “the most 
renowned Virgin Queen,” as soon as she heard of it. 

The current misunderstandings now are the less reasonable, in that although 
some of Leicester’s most important letters have lain over three centuries unpublished, 
Stow’s Annales have been available since 1592, and give vivid particulars derived 
from eye-witnesses. Yet the editor of a reprint of Sidney’s Arcadia refers to Sidney 
as having “roused his uncle Leicester out of his sloth”:® whereas at no time 
whether in peace or war, had slothfulness been Leicester’s characteristic. It is his 
commentators who have been so slothful as to judge his career without examining 
it. Among the last words of Sir Philip Siiiey &om his death-bed were assurances 
of his “ great love and devotion ” to his uncle; so it is the more incongruous that 
Sidney’s present admirers compete in condemnation of the leader whom he revered. 
“For my part I hope and am almost assured to do you good service, and my heart 
burns to dto it,” he wrote, praying for Leicester’s “ long and prosperous life, with 
victory.”® 

Though hoping in Leicester’s ability to overcome the difficulties, Sidney, as 
Governor of Flushing, in his private letters did not conceal his own troubles. His 
appointment to the Colonelcy of a Zeeland Regiment of Horse was a burdensome 
compliment. He had no proper quarters for me Regiment, and it entailed upon 
him expenses he could ill meet; but in confiding his predicament to Leicester he 
repeats ^t he is “ so far from desiring gain " Sat he is “ wiliing to spend aU I 
can make. 

From Middleburgh on the 14th of December, he had written to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, describing the adverse conditions;^ shortage of men, troubles about 
money, disgust against the heapers up of private Lucre,* —distress on behalf of 
“ the poor soldiers,” concern for friends, and for his servant Stephen imprisoned 
at Dunkirk. After acknowledging letters from Walsingham, he repeated that 
Flushing was under-manned: 

“ My Company I look and long for, and am sorry the levy is not made of the whole 

1 Stow’s Annales, p. 1209. 

^Ernest Baker, M.A. Arcadia/* 1907. p. xvii. 

3 “To his Excellencie my singular good Lord the Earl of Leicester.” Holograph. Cotton MS'. 
Galba. C. IX. f.56. 

^^Orig: Harleian MS. 285; ff. 164-165. Begins “Right Honourable.” (Spelling and punctuation 
modernised.) 
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number of 700; for we want men exceedingly; and although I had not kept them all in mine 
own hand yet might I very well have helped my other Companies with them. . . . 

“ As concerning victuallers, for aught I can yet perceive I may better furnish myself 
either here or in England than by tying myself to any one : and for Brown and Bruin I 
assure you, Sir, they do as yet but badly satisfy the soldiers, and in my opinion are merely 
hurtful, ... by means of friendship of the officers forcing the poor men to take it dearer 
than they might provide for themselves. Great abuses have been here, which I hope now 
my Lord of Leicester will remove.^ 

“ A very evil turn it is that Sir William Pelham and Mr. Killigrew come not with 
him:^ for as for Dr. Clerke he is one of those great clerks that are not always the wisest; 
and so my Lord now too late finds him® . . , Mr. Davison doth good service here; I would 
he might be suffered to remain.” 

Finding the situation so intricate both in matters martial and politic,’^ Sidney 
especially deplores that the Treasurer of the United Provinces “ pays our Zeeland 
soldiers in Zeeland money, which is 5 in the 100 loss to the poor soldiers, who, 
God knows, want not such hindrances, being scarcely able to keep life with their 
entire pay ...” The Queen, he thinks, ought to be informed what loss it is to 
the miserable soldiers.*’ Like his uncle Leicester, he took to heart every injustice 
to the men. 

‘‘For myself,” he remarks sarcastically, “I am in a garrison as much 
able to command Flushing as .... to answer for London.” The agreement is that 
“ there must be five thousand men kept for the defence of the country, besides the 
garrisons but he has not such numbers; and his position will be intolerably weak 
“ if I be not increased by at least 400 men more than yet I have.” If necessary he 
will himself write to the Queen and the Privy Council. Meanwhile he pleaded 
for one of the officers : 

“Colonel^ Morgan, whom I find indeed a sufficient man in government, humbly 
beseecheth you, for God’s sake, that whereas his brother is dead in Her Majesty’s service, — 
who was deeply bound for him by likewise serving Her Majesty, — ^and that his son and heir, 
your servant, is now also with Sir Francis Drake, that one Cooper, to whom Edward Morgan 
was bound for his brother, may not be suffered to take advantage ... of his lands ... If 
there be a general commandment given that none trouble his lands till the young gentleman 
return, I think it will be a very good course.” 

Although before Sidney had been long in command of Flushing he became 
honoured and trusted, the beginning was not happy : “ You told me, Sir,” he 
protested to his father-in-law, “ I should be free of excises for my own house, and 
have access to the town Assembly as an assistant; but as yet I find neither : they 


1 Elizabethan victuallers were defended in 1902 by Mr. M. Oppenheim, editing Monson’s Naval 
Tracts, (Navy Records), but without evidence to support his opinion. 

3 Sir Wm Pelham was m debt to the Queen, and she at first refused him leave to accompany her 
General. 

®Dr. Bartholomew Clerke, translator into Latin in 1571 of Castiglione’s Courtier, (Title page, E.E. 
Vol. II, p. 178.) 

Coronal ** : the early and then usual form; from Spanish, Coronet. 
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affirming that none but the General and the Earl that came with him have to enjoy 
that privilege. My Lord of Leicester will needs have me with him to help his 
settling. I leave the best order I can.”^ 

Brown, the victualler already mentioned, had been trying to obtain his custom; 
“ but I have refused it.” Asking Walsingham not to forget “ poor Stephen,” his 
imprisoned servant, whose case he commits “ to your good care and favour, hoping 
thereon as greatly as indeed I want his service,” he ends “ with my most humble 
commendations to my best mother, and my prayer for your long and happy 
lives .... 

There was even more cause for uneasiness than Sidney knew; Spanish agents 
were persuasive; Spanish gold was plentiful; and the rumour was soon to arise 
in the United Provinces that the Queen of England intended to abandon foem and 
compound with their adversaries: and that she had only sent Leicester over as 
her General as the cover for an underhand Treaty of Peace with Sp ain. 


1 His Patent authorised him to govern either in person or by a “ sufficient deputy.” (E.E. p. 34). 

3 Fragments of this letter were quoted by Zouch, ** Memoirs of the Life . . . of Sir Philip Sidney 
1808, p. 244, m such distorted fashion that he alleged Sidney to be “ extremely dissatisfied with 
the military administration of his uncle”; and added “it is obvious from these letters that the 
commander did not conduct himself with a sufficient degree of prudence and discretion ” ! On the 
contrary, it was to Leicester that Sidney looked to overcome all difficulties and drawbacks. 




UNPUBLISHED CHART OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, js86. 

Inscribed on the face Fatte Perio Hercules Doran itahano Figliolo Edward Doran 
trlandese alle 22 Demarsso i§86 en la citta dt LondraJ* 

Now first reproduced from the original m possession of The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., P.C., &c. 

Water colour: size 2 feet 5, x 2 feet. 


That in 1586 the Low Countries were tlie scat of the war, did not divert Lord Burghlcy from 
increasing his knowledge of othei parts of the world. We have seen (E.E. Vol. II, plate 10) his notes 
on the Fleet and Army of the Holy League, prior to the victory of Don John of Austria; and also 
how the Catholic defence of Malta) in 1565 had excited inteiest and sympathy in official Protestant 
England (E.E. Vol. I, pp. 260-276). 

In the 1586 Portulano, the Italian cartographer in London was only concerned with the 
Mediterranean, and did not attempt to incorporate knowledge acquired by others in exploration of 
the Noith of Europe His division of England and Scotland by a strait, his incorrect coasdine of 
Flanders, and his defective configuration of the Scandinavian countries, arc copied from earlier carto- 
graphy in a style dating back to A.D. 1300, and repeated until die epoch of the great exploreis. In 
1 elation to this, Piofessor Geoffrey Calleiidci, FS.A. (Dnector, National Maritime Museum), remarks 

“There was dicn [i.c. on the 14th and 15th centuiies] no dnect navigation as between the 
Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay, nor die North Sea, nor the Baltic. In noithern Europe there 
was no cartogiaphy, and the Soudicrneis knew little beyond the shape of southern England and 
Wales; i.c., the English Channel and the Bristol Channel, up which they were often blown by 
mistake. An exception must be made in regard to Ireland, which is well leprescnted by the 
Mediterranean cartogiaphers from^ an early period. Here again occasional voyagers to the Nether- 
lands were perhaps blown off their couisc, and took the necessary observations. 

Knowledge of the Scottish Coast and Scandinavia began with the .search for the Noith-East 
Passage by Sir Hugh Willoughby and Richard Chancellor.*’ (Sec E.E. Vol. I, .pp. 82-85). 

“If this chart had been made by anyone but an Italian cartographer, it would not in 1586 
have ignored the accumulation of knowledge by then available,” (Letter to the Author, 7th Oct; 

ms-) 

Though Ptolemy, A.D. 150, had realised that Scotland was not an island, the fashion to depict 
it as such not only lingered long in Italy, but even Sebastian Cabot in the map he published in 1544 
repeated this mistake, — ^which did not prevent Edward VI conferring a pension upon him in 1548. 

In 1583, in Palis, the Cosmogiaphcr to the King of France, Nicolay d’Afreville, published an 
excellent chart of the Scottish Coa.st% based on the work of Alexander Lindsay, 1540, pilot to James V 
(father of Mary Queen of Scots). Sec reproduction, in Shearer’s “ Old Maps and Map Makers of 
Scotland (Stilling), 1905, p. 26; also of Ortchus’s “ Scotia,” from ” Theatrum Orhis Terrarumy 
1570. 


(^) E. M Temson*s ** Elizabethan Englandy 111 . g g. 







PART III. 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 3. 

“ Wife anbr Ijer llatwre*” 

(Lord Leicester's tribulations, January — March, i^8^~6 ). 


“ . . . there are many difficulties, both for your Lordship there and for us here, 
to concurr to the furderance of this noble necessary service under your 
chardge . . 

The Lord Treasurer (Burghley) to General the Bari of Leicester, 12 January, 
1585-6. Orig: Cotton MS. Galba C.IX. f.15. “Leycester Correspondence" XXI, 
p. 50. 

“ . . . although I for my own part adjudge this action both honorable and 
profitable, yet Her Majesty will not endure to hear any speech in defence thereof. 
Nevertheless I hope small time shall alter this hard conceit, whereto I have already 
and shall not desist to oppose myself with good and sound reasons ...” 

The same to the same, on Leicester’s acceptance of the Governor Genercdship of 
the United Provinces. 7th Feb : 1585-6. (Ib : p. 71). 


“ Your Lordship is like to have a very poor supply of money at this time. . . . 
I fear she groweth weary of the charge, and will very hardly be brought to deal 
thoroughly in the action. . . . Your Lordship is exceedingly wise. . . . You 
know the Queen and her nature best of any man. . . . Your Lordship can judge 
the sequel by this . . .” 

Sir Thomas Shirley to the Earl of Leicester. From the Court 14 March, 1585-6. 

Orig: Cotton MS. Galba. C.IX. f. ia8. 



NOTE; “UNSCRUPULOUS COURTIER*’ VERSUS 
“PATRIOTIC STATESMAN”: 

(A mistaken antithesis, 192^}, 


Had Leicester, Burghley, and Walsingham schemed each for his own advancement, instead 
of all three combining in the service of Queen and Country, England’s story would be very 
different from the tale now to be told. In 1925, however, Dr, Conyers Read stated, in his life 
of Walsingham, that the “ partisan spirit ” in Elizabeth’s Privy Council has been “ slighted too 
long,”^ and that it “ happened to find the most striding expression in the inveterate antagonism 
between Leicester and Burghley!* 

If we study the correspondence of Leicester and Burghley, the most “ striking expressions ” 
therein are of satisfaction in their “ thirty years friendship.” That Burghley’s plan of 1579-80 
for the French marriage was at first unwelcome to Leicester is undeniable; but this difference 
of opinion did not quench the regard of one statesman for the other; especially as Leicester soon 
withdrew his objections : a fact which Burghley recorded in his own hand.^ 

The labours of Burghley and Leicester are so intermingled, that the difficulty sometimes is 
to distinguish which was the originator of measures supported by both: for example, the 
** Instrument for the Preservation of Her Majesty*s Royal Person!* 

Permeated with Froude’s prejudice, and believing the Privy Council to have been rent in 
twain by hatred of Leicester for Burghley, Dr. Read adds; 

“ since Leicester was a selfish unscrupulous courtier and Burghley a wise and patriotic states- 
man, historians have not hesitated to define the issue between them in terms of their personal 
characteristics.” 

Certainly, for the last three centuries, “ historians have not hesitated ” to heap aspersions 
upon Leicester without examination of his words and actions. And the tribute of Dr. Read 
to Burghley’s wisdom and patriotism is unfortunately coupled with a fundamental miscon- 
ception of his policy, and oblivion of his actual relations with Leicester.® 

The story of discords between Leicester and Burghley was extensively circulated in the 
1584 anonymous libel, in the hope of creating mutual distrust and envy. What our historians so 
strangely overlook is that Burghley himself was one of the principal contradictors of the libel 
and that during the Low Country war, Burghley, as Lord Treasurer, threatened to resign his 
office if the Queen did not pay the troops, and behave fairly to her General. The ensuing section 
should dispel many a delusion. 


Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth J* Oxford, 1925. Vol. 1 . Preface. 

2 E.E. Vol. IV, pp. 153-154. 

3 A letter from Mendoza 10 Nov: 1582, Cal: S.P,S. III. p, 412, repeats gossip as to Burghley being 
opposed to “Leicester and his gang.” This may have hdped to mislead Dr. Read. But 3 ie dealings 
of English Privy Councillors should be taken from their own correspondence; not from Mendoza’s 
on dits 

4 E.E. Vol. V, pp. 151, 155. 
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MINIATURE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, (circa 1586?) 

Painted in tempera on chicken skin. Size 6% x 6 inches. 

Formetly in possession of Mrs /. Seymour Lucas who acquired it at the Spixworth Par]{ sale. 
Subsequently purchased by the late Pnnce Frederic^ Duleep Singh, of Bio' Norton Hall, Diss, Norfolk, 


Prince Frederick Duleep Singh understood that the Longe family, of Spixworth, obtained this 
miniature by purchase early in the i8th century when the contents of Oxmead Hall were sold. 

Despite the absence of regal insignia, the late J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., F.S.A., was convinced 
that this miniature represents Queen Elizabeth, painted from life. The present wnter pointed out that 
the carving on the frame is based upon a medallion of Queen Elizabeth giving aid to the Low 
Countries, which was extensively circulated during the campaign of 1586-87. 

The miniature was reproduced m 1912 as frontispiece to " The Triumph holden at Shakespeare's 
England on the eleventh day of July in the third year of the reign of King George the Fifth." 
[Tournament Book, ‘‘devised by Mrs. George Comwallis-West, C.I., R.R.C. and Mi. J. Seymour Lucas, 
R.A., F.S.A.”J 

The face in the miniature bears some resemblance to the features and expression in the portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth at Gorhambury, in possession of the Earl of Verulam, concernmg which there have 
been many controversies. The Gorhambury Queen Elizabeth, three-quarters figure, is a pair with 
another panel (44 x 35 inches) purporting to represent Robert Devereux Eail of Essex. 

On this last is painted “ Anno DNI 1594 but the picture could not have been made from life 
at that date, as it lacks the Garter insignia. Essex had been elected K.G. 23rd April, 1588; and it 
would have been contrary to the Statutes of the Order as then in practise, for a K.G. to appear or to be 
painted without his “ George pendant, which it was obligatory always to wear, even in illness or on 
a journey. 

The material of Essex’s garments and of the Queen’s are so similar as to suggest that the same 
hand painted both pictures, retrospectively. Numerous portraits of historical personages were pioduced 
in the lytli century for the collection of Loid Vcrulam’s ancestor Sir Harbottle Gnmston; and some of 
the Gorhambury pictures of Elizabethans, notably Charles Lord Howard of Effingham, can be identified 
as copies from originals elsewhere located. But neither originals nor copies of the Gorhambury Queen 
Elizabeth and Earl of Essex have been found. The inference by the late Countess of Verulam was that 
these two belong to the series painted for Sir Harbottle Gnmston; and that the faces were taken from 
actual i6th century pictures, but the figures devised by the (unnamed) copyist. 

Neither the miniature nor the Gorhambury picture can be called beautiful; and both are in 
striking contrast to a conventional miniature by Georges dc la Mothe, dated 1586, in an illuminated 
pane^ric presented by him that year to Queen Elizabeth, now in the Bodleian Library. 

As it was her habit to “ call in ” and destroy such portraits of herself as she considered unattracuve, 
Mr, Seymour Lucas in 191a suggested to the present writer that possibly the Spixworth miniature would 
have been painted by stealth, and never shown to Her Majesty. It is included now in deference to 
the opinion of that artist, who regarded the “ Rainbow ” and “ Diana ” pictures (now E.E. frontispiece.^, 
Vols. III. and V.) as the ideal, and the Spixworth miniature as the reality. 


(6) E. M Tenhon's ** Elizabethan England" 111 . 3(b). 












PART III. 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 3. 

“ attb liet* Stature.” 

(Lord Leicester's tribulations, January — March, 1^8 ^-6). 


O N the loth of January the English Cavalry were mustered and reviewed at the 
Hague,^ No letter can be found in this connection from Essex their nincteen- 
year-old General; but he wrote to Burghley soon afterwards in terms of 
disappointment at not yet being allowed to lead them against the foe. 

“ My very good Lord.^ 

“ Could my service be as often employed and commanded by your Lordship as both 
your Lordship doth continue to be favourable and I strive to be thankful, I might answer 
mme part of that debt which, since I never can satisfy, I will ever owe, and, as far as my 
stock .and ability will stretch, desire to repay unto you. 

“ News as yet I can send none wormy of your Lordship’s reading, for we have been 
idle all this while : ” 

(The conditions which Essex regarded as “idle,” many found suffidentiy 
strenuous) : 

“ only preparing to be able this summer to look upon the enemy, and in the meantime 
everyone to defend his garrison and the country about him. 

“ When there fa i l>>rh out any good news I shall be most ready to advertise your Lord- 
ship, and of anything else which I can think may be welcome and acceptable. 

“ And so wishing your Lordship all honour and true happiness, I commit you to God’s 
happy protection. 

“Hag[u]e this 39 of Jan; 1585. 

“ Your Lordships most assured at comand, 

“ R. ESSEX.”3 


Previously “ from Leyden this XIIII of January,” Ldeester had sent Walsingham 

1 List first published, ante, p. 45-47. - w\ 

3 Unpublished orig: (holog:) S.P. Holland VI. 61. (Only summansed in Cal: S.P. Foreign, XX.) 
-(Directed “To the right honorable my very good L. the L. Burghley high Tresorer of ^land” 
(wafer seal of arms). Docketed m contemporary hand ‘ 29 Jan : 1585. E of Essex from y® Hague. 
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a graphic account of his reception at the Hague, and of the urgent entreaty of the 
representatives of all seven Provinces that he would be “ absolute Governor both 
of war and peace ” over them all. 

On New Years Day “ in the morning they came all to me and brought with 
them a herald and trumpets,” their intention being that “ as soon as they had 
delivered their speech, . . . which was to offer to me with many good words for 
Her Majesty’s sake, the absolute government of the whole provinces,” they would 
“proclaim the same immediately.” 

As they thronged into Leicester’s “ great chamber,” he “ made haste to go 
to them but fin^g the room crowded, and thinking it better to “ deal more 
privately,” he escorted the delegates into his bedchamber. Whereon the Chancellor, 
“ after a long discourse of Her Majesty’s goodness and of the love of the country 
to her, of the trust they had in her above all the world, of the necessity they had 
for safety,” explained mat as she had herself refused the sovereignty they offered, 
they desired to have as Governor some personage who had been many years in her 
service, as from her own commendation in her letters and from their emissaries 
in England they knew to be the case with Leicester.^ 

“ They did not know any person whom they could desire so much to take 
this office in hand as myself, and therefore with one whole consent they did 
there beseech me . . . that I would take the place and name of absolute Governor 
and General of all their forces and soldiers, with their whole revenues, ...” 

He did not give answer, except “ to thank them for their earnest good wills 
and great affection borne to her Majesty,” and to say that his own desire was to 
serve them to the utmost. 

The following morning, as he relates, six emissaries of the States came to him 
again; and went into particulars. The difficulties were enhanced by “ the season of 
this time, which is such as we cannot, till the weather break, send by water or land 
almost to any place. I could not hear out of Zeeland but by long seas; all the rivers 
be icy and frozen,” but not yet to such extent “ as to bear any horse or carriage . . . 
The poor garrison men . . . suffer presently the greatest misery in the world,” and 
yet are very loyal; and all look to the Queen for aid and relief. 

“ All the Lords here have been in like sort with me, and all the Captains 
and Governors and Magistrates of towns, pressing me most earnestly, if I love 
Her Majesty, if I love the good of England and this country, to take it . . . 

“ Thus it standeth; . . . cither all must be hazarded and lost or else I must 
take it. As far as I can see, and all here with me, the case enforceth it,” and it 
“must needs be best for Her Majesty’s service every way.” 


iThe first offer of Sovereignty to Queen Elizabeth from the Northern Netherlands had been so early 
as January 1575-6. Desenbed by Lord Talbot, to Earl of Shrewsbury : “ From Hampton Court, 
this 4th of Janry 1575.” Talbot papers, Vol. F. f 121. Lodge’s Illustrations, Vol. II. (1838) pp. 58-61. 
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Refusal would be dangerous; because it would probably mean that tie hard- 
pressed Provinces would lose heart and despair of victory. Further details “ Mr. 
Davison shall deliver you.”^ 

To Walsingham, Leicester wrote the following day, pleading that “ for the 
honour and service of Her Majesty ” the money due for paying the forces “ shall 
be sent over,” and the Queen be persuaded to “ continue her favour and good 
countenance to this cause. Again two days later, on the 17th of Janu^, the 
Lieutenant-General had to implore for “ this money for relief of the soldiers not 
paid; . . . «o man J^notveth better than 1 the difficulty to get money from Her 
Majesty yet “ I must let you know . . . that if her Majesty do not deal now 
graciously and princely ” with her Allies in her own interests — only at the “ expense 
of a little money ” and that sum “ no more than she hath already contracted ^d 
agreed for,”— the Dutch will be justified in “ a mortal hate for ever to our nation. 
. . . For God’s sake let her comfort all here.” 


As for Davison “ who hath done Her Majesty notable service,” he should be 
sent back quickly, “ for without him I confess myself quite maimed. Bfis credit is 
marvellous great here . . . And my nephew Sidney, I assure you, is notably 
esteemed.” 

But the enemy was setting it about that the Queen “ makes but a show of 
war ” while intending to force a peace. This, if believed, must appal the Allies, 
and undermine their trust in England.® Leicester implores that Her Majesty may 
realise how much is at stake, not only of honour but of safety. 


Though he kept up the Queen’s reputation to the States, by alluding to her 
love and sympathy for them, he was himself desperately alarmed lest she should 
delay fulfilment of what she had “ agreed for.” 

Owing to the bad weather, communication from England had been slow and 
difficult. On January 12th Burghley had written that in tfiis “ noble and necessa^ 
service, . . . there is no one thing that more annoyeth ^e expedition than the 
adverse winds that sometime keepeth us from underst^ding of your proceeding 
not many days but many weeks. But, what most grieveth us, the contrariety of 
the winds staycth us from sending to your Lordship not only letters but of men, 
horse, victuals, and money.” 


Burghley’s eldest son Sir Thomas Cecil — who had been appointed Governor 
of “the Brill,”— and Essex’s brother-in-law Sir Thomas Perrott, had “been on to 
the seas three or four sundry times, and put back either with change of wind or 
lack of winds, and at this present we have had these five or six days constant easterly 


long: Harl: MS. f. 176. Printed in l^cester Corresp pp. 57 : 63 . ij; 

by® editor as “to Lord Burghley,” which is impossible as it begms Mr. Secretane (i.e. 
Walsingham). 

2 Harl. MS. No. 285. f. 180. orig: Leye-wtof Corr«p. pp. 64-65. , „ , ^ ^ 

3 To Walsingham. Holograph. 22 January, 1585-6. Harl: MS. 283. f. 182. Leicester Corresp: 67-76. 
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winds with frosts.” Burghley pleads for his son that Leicester should “ be good 
to him for allowances,” as Thomas Cecil has been keeping “ at his charge ” two 
hundred Foot; and with servants and voluntaries has had “ above three himdred 
mouths ” to feed. 

Such “ a great number ” of English ships had “ gone with Sir Francis Dra\e, 
from whom, since he departed from the coast of Spain we never heard word," 
that it would be the more necessary for Leicester to find out the resources of the 
Navy of the Allies, which might be required in the Narrow Seas to join with 
Her Majesty’s ships. 

As for Sir William Pelham, whom Leicester urgently needed, the Queen 
continued her refusals to permit him to leave England; and this although Burghley 
“ never ceased ” for three days “ intreating of Her Majesty to show him favour.” 
Pelham was in debt to the Queen, and had not succeeded in selling his lands to 
pay her. EEs distress at her harshness had been such that “ the poor gentleman 
. . . fell^ suddenly and dangerously sick.” When Burghley urged the Queen to 
“ have pity,” she said she would have the debt “ stalled,” — ^that is would not press 
hiin for instant payment, — ^but she refused to renoit any part of it, or allow Pelham 
to join Leicester. This Burghley related, “ scribbling ” from his bed where he 
had spent the last couple of days, exhausted.^ 

Considering that part of the detailed correspondence of Leicester with 
Burghley and Walsingham has been in print since i8^, it is remarkable how litde 
attention has been paid to its most interesting points. To reiterate Leicester’s 
alleged “incompetence” and blame him for ’’vanity” in accepting the 
Governorship of the Low Countries has been the invariable formula. But 
Leicester’s own statement is clear : “ ... the States here in every place, from my 
first arrival, received me as well for their General and Governor as for Her 
Majesty’s : pressing upon me very earnestly, at my coming to the Hague, to take 
upon me the same absolute Government of all these Provinces imited.” After 
informing himself as to the conditions and circumstances, the reasons which 
impelled him to “ accept this place ” were these : 

“ By Her Majesty’s appointment I was her General of all her forces in these 
countries; and by a contract likewise General of their Army, and their first 
Councillor : ” The confusion into which the States-General had been plunged after 
the murder of their Prince, “ the discontentation of the Captains, Governors and 
soldiers in all places, become desperate for lack of pay; the ill-employing of their 
treasure, whereby all matters most necessary for the wars and deface of the 
country ” were “ utterly neglected,”— had brought them to such a pass that they 
would have been obliged to elect someone else as their Governor if Leicester had 
refused. Or lacking a Governor they might have made peace with the enemy on 
the enemy’s terms, which would have been calamitous for England. 

If they " had any other Governor than myself, it is most certain Her Majesty 
ii2 Jan: 1585-6. Cotton MS Galba: CIX. f.15 orig: Leycester Correspondente, pp 50-56. 
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could not have these countries so fully at her commandment as she is now like to 
have." And it would have been unbecoming for the ^een’s Lieutenant-General 
to serve under another Governor, who could have negotiated treaties independently 
of England. 

These, says Leicester, were his main reasons for accepting the heavy 
responsibility. 

If Philip of Spain could procure the whole of the Netherlands to be at his 
disposal, we should “ find, as the world now standeth,” that he would next try 
and force the Queen of England to be his vassal. With Spain as his base of 
operations in the west, and the Northern Provinces of the Netherlands in the 
east, then English seamen and traders would be able to " traffic no further " in 
any of these seas and ports than Spain “shall give leave. 

As Leicester had been sent to the Low Countries to aid in repelling the Spanish 
invader, the main hope of success lay in his being given sole command. Prince 
Maurice of Nassau (though destined to leave a great name as a soldier,) was then 
still in his teens; and as his brother-in-law Count Hohenlohe, though a gallant 
fighter, was not always sober, it is difficult to see who could have been chosen for 
the Governorship, if not Leicester.® 

The contemporary “ Brief e Report " takes his acceptance as a matter of course : 

Upon the 22 daic of January ... he received the government of those Countries, with the 
tytic of Governor and Captaine Generali of Holland, Zealand, and of the United Provinces and of 
tneir associates : that is to say of the Duchy of Guclders, with die countries of Zutphen, Holland, 
Zeeland, Utrecht, “ and the countries adjoining of Frizeland between the river of Ernes and Lawers, 
Flanders also, and Brabant for such of the towns as were allied to the United Provinces : parts of 
which territories were held by the Spaniards. 

“In Holland, Zealand and Utrecht the enimy had clecrly nothing: in Frizeland also nothing, 
saving the city of Gronnmgcn and that part of the country called Omelandes . . .”j but “in 
Gclderland he had a good part.” 

In Brabant, Bergen-op-Zoom was free of King Philip; Peregrine Bertie, Lord 
Willoughby d’Ercsby, being Governor for the Queen of England. The States held 
Saint Gertrudenberg, Huesdon, Grave, and “ Wowe castle with the fort of Lillo.” 
Otherwise the Spaniards or their Dutch subjects were in occupation. In Flanders 
the Allies possessed the ports of Sluys and Ostend, and the fortresses of Terneuse, 
the Dole, Lyskershookc and Saint Anthonieshooke.” All the rest was in 
possession of Spain, 

lOiig: Feb. 1585-6. Cotton MS. Galba C.TX. f.68: Leycester Corr: pp. 80-82. 

2 A present biogiapher, though by way of defending Leicester, heaps him with opprobrium in this 
connection : “ Removed ” trom the Queen’s “ corrective society and relieved from her discblinary 
conversation, Leicester developed an exaggerated ego. His pride and self-esteem stopped short 
only of the point of insanity .... His exaltation of mind over his attamment of a practical 
sovereignty lasted sufficiently long for him to chcatt himself with a vision of Elizabeth on her 
knees before him, worshipping that wonderful thing a Governor General created by a power 
extraneous to her own.” Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, ** A Lover of Queen Elizuhethf being the Life 
and Character of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester/* (Werner Laurie), p. 337. Mrs. Richardson 
refers to the Leycester Correspondence; it would have been more to the purpose had she quoted 
from that correspondence Leicester’s own reasons for accepting the Governor-Generalship. 
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“ with all the other o£ the seventeenc Provinces, except the whole almost of the Countrie of Ov^issell, 
which in a kind of newtralitie seemed to favor the Estates partie, . . . but indeed did greatly aide 
the enimie with victuals and provisions, and had manie secret intelligencies with him. 

These Provinces, their estate, and the people of them, did the E[arl] of Leicester at this his 
first arrivall, and acceptance of the government, find m great confusion. The common people 
without obedience, The soldier in misery and disorder for want of paie, The governors we^ie and 
tired for lacke of good assistance and due obedience, The provinces themselves staggering in their 
union ...” 

Moreover the towns which were near the enemy were in such dread of the 
Spanish troops “triumphant now with continuall victories!’ and the Dutch were 
so sad and depressed because of the recent capture of Antwerp, — “so little was 
their hope of their own ability to resist, and so many were the enemies deepe and 
secret practises,” — that taking over the government or such a country was calculated 
to tax to the utmost Leicester’s strength, ability, sympathy, jud^ent; and not 
least his purse. 

Not only had the King of Spain the finest fighting forces in Christendom, not 
only had he the whole of me Southern Netherlands from which to draw imme^te 
resources for reinforcing his armies in the rebel Provinces; not only did the Spani^ds 
hold some of the strongest positions in the north, but the underhand negotiations 
of Queen Elizabeth were to produce further complications. 

Whereas Leicester’s shouldering of responsibilities merited the Queen’s best 
thanks, she was highly offended: and Sir Thomas Heneage was commanded to 
take to Leicester a furious letter ; 

“ How contemptuously we conceive ourself to have been used by you, you shall 
by this bearer understand,” was her way of acknowledging to her General the news 
of the burdensome compliment paid to him by the States. 

She “ could never have imagined, had we not seen it fall out in experience, 
that a man raised up by ourself, and extraordinarily favoured by us above any other 
subject of this land,” would have been so “ undutiful,” and inflicted upon her “ so 
great a wrong ...” 

“ And therefore our express pleasure and commandment is that all delays 
and excuses laid apart, you do presendy, upon the duty of your allegiance, obey 
and fulfil whatsoever the bearer hereof shall direct you to do in our name: 
whereof fail you not, as you will answer the contrary at your uttermost peril.”^ 

This to the son of the proud John, Duke of Northumberland, had he not 
been inviolably loyal, would have been enough to exasperate him into resigning 
from active service of so discourteous a mistress: especially as the messages sent 
through Sir Thomas Heneage were yet more vehement and. vituperative in regard 
to what Her Majesty absurdly described as a “ notorious contempt ” for herself. 
That she had twice refused the Sovereignty of the Netherlands, being unwilling 
to incur the obligations, caused her to be the more furious that her “ creature ” 


ijoth Feb: 1585-6. Cotton MS. Galba CVIII, fap-b. (draft). Leycester Correspondence, p. no. 
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had accepted the position of Governor which she chose to regard as amounting to 
Sovereignty. She declared herself deeply “wronged” by the States making 
such an offer to one of her subjects.^ 

Let us ask what was behind this explosion of temper; for the actual and alleged 
causes of anger arc not invariably identical. The worst troubles of the Queen’s 
best servants were often not due to their own fault but to the mischief-making of 
stay-at-home courtiers, who knew how to work upon the Queen’s jealousy against 
those whose services they were unable to rival. 

“ It was told Her Majesty that my Lady " ( the Countess of Leicester) “ was 
prepared presently to come over to your Excellency, with such a train of ladies 
and gentlewomen, and such rich coaches, litters, and side saddles as Her Majesty 
had none such; and that there should be such a Court of ladies as should far pass 
Her Majesty’s Court here. 

This information (though most false) did not a little stir Her Majesty to 
extreme choler and dislike of all your doings there: saying, with great oaths, 
she would have no more Courts under her obeisance but her own, and would 
revoke you from thence with all speed.”^ 

Here we have the real reason why Queen Elizabeth’s thunders had burst on 
her Lieutenant General’s head. 

Burghley was one of die three Councillors who discovered, and informed 
Leicester’s friend and “ servant ” Thomas Duddeley, exaedy what had provoked the 
Queen’s outburst. "Unto them all I answered" relates Duddeley, " that the 
information was most false in every degree, and that there was no such preparation 
made by my Lady, nor any intention in her to go over; neither had your Lordship 
any intention to send for her, as far as 1 hnew." 

Her Majesty had not waited to ask Lady Leicester whether there were 
any trudi in the rumour. 

Burghl<w “ most honourably ” assured her it was an invention. This “ did 
greatly pacify her stomach.” But, even so, Duddeley had to warn Lord Leicester 
that the Queen “ hath these ten or twelve days devised and been in hand with many 
courses how to overthrow that which your Honour to your infinite fame and Her 
Majesty’s greatest safety and service . . . hath most gravely and politicly begun." 

The Vice-Chamberlain, Sir Christopher Hatton, advised Duddeley to suggest 
to his Lordship to “ bestow some two or three hundred crowns in some rare thing 
for a tolicn to Her Majesty," as more likely to prevail than argument. 

ilnsliuctions to Sir Thos, Hencage, lo Feb: Draft: much corrected by Walsingham. S.P. Holland 
VI, 109. Aho see Nos. no and in. Cal : S.P. Foreign, Vol. XX, 1921, jip. 364-366 corrects mis- 
priiumgs ol this in Leycater Correspondence, ed : Bruce, pp. 105-110 where it is taken from a copy. 
Cotton MS. Galba, CVIII. f.24. 

STho: Duddeley to the E. of Leicester, op. cit. p. 47. 
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Some of the trouble had been made by women about Her Majestjr; and 
Leicester’s men friends were “ at tibeir wits end ” what more to, say; especially as 
they believed Leicester not to have written to the Queen in his own defence; or, 
if he had, the letter had not been received.^ 

To the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, Leicester had written that 
England’s Dutch allies had suffered so many afflicdons, and so many Spanish 
agents were working “ to have drawn them to a reconciliation with Spain,” that 
they have been at the point of despair. But since his arrival “ they have taken 
new spirits,” and shown great trust in Her Majesty by committing to him the 
charge of “Governor and General absolute” of their Provinces, thus putting 
themselves “ at the commandment of no Prince but Her Majesty only . . . And 
surely so long as these countries may be held in their earnest good will, I warrant 
you in England may sleep quietly . . . 

The citizens of London realised the value of the alliance; but Elizabeth lost 
sight of the main issues in her annoyance at being told that Leicester was addressed 
as “ Excellency.” Leicester replied that all foreigners had so called him ever since 
he was first created an Earl. “I refused a tide higher than Excellency, as Mr. 
Davison, if you ask him, will tell you.”® 

At the time of writing this, he had not yet heard of the Queen’s fury; but the 
next day he had to write to her Privy Councillors as to his “ great discomfort ” 
in learning through them of her displeasure. He protested that when he has put 
his “own poor estate, both life and all” to “infinite hazards” in her service, 
she should have at least waited to hear his reasons from Davison whom he had 
sent over fully to explain the situation. 

“I have done nothinff in this matter but to my judgment of such for 

Her Majesty’s service, besides the furtherance of the cause here,” that “if life, land and 
goods had lain upon it I must have adventured it as an acceptable service. . . . 

“I have no cause to have played the fool thus far for myself: first to have Her Majesty’s 
displeasure, which no kingdom in die world could make me willingly to deserve : next to undo 
myself in my later days, to venture all that should have kept me all my hfe in one half-year. 
And so much gam have I hereby by it as I have lived and spent only of my own since I 
came. . . .” (That is, he had been paying the Queen’s troops out of his own pocket.) 

“ If I have not done Her Majesty good service at this time I shall never hope to do her 
any; but will withdraw me into some out<orner of the world .... praying only for Her 
Majesty’s long and prosperous life.” 

He had been “ driveni to this choice,”— either to do his best for the Queen’s 

advantage, or lose her that advantage which if “ let slip ” could not be gained 

iDuddeley to the Earl of Leicester; dated “Leicester howse, this Xlth of Februarye 1585” (1586 new 
style), Cotton MS. Galba. CIX. 1.79. orig: Leycester Corresp. pp. 

®The Hague 3 Feb: 1585.6. Harl: MS. 6993. art: 66. copy. Leycester Corresp: pp. 83-85. 

®7 Feb: 1585-6. Harl: MS. 385. f.200. orig: Leycester Corresp: pp. 92-94. 
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again. Before now, Her Majesty should have received his letter; and he relies on 
Burghley and Walsingham to use “ honourable and friendly means ” on his behalf, 
knowing him as they do to be “most faithful and loyall to my most dread 
Sovereign Mistress, and so will be to my life's end"^ 

The Queen being unjust, he was “ not only grieved but wounded to the heart.” 
It was “ worse than death ” to him that she should thus misinterpret his actions. 
As the States had offered “ great advantages to one of her own, methinks it should 
not receive so hard a construction,” especially as it so signally benefited herself. 

“lam now sorry that ever I was employed in this service ... for my faithful, 
true and loyal heart to Her Majesty and my county I have utterly undone myself. 
For favour I have disgrace, for reward utter spoil and ruin . . . And I am not 
so rich but I might both well have spared my charge and saved the labour of 
so dangerous a journey .... 

“If to ma\e Her Majesty to have the whole commandment of edl these 
provinces, of their forces by sea and land, of their towns and of their treasure, 
with knowledge of all the secrets of their estate,— yea, and to have brought her 
what peace she would, besides divers ways and means likely to have eased a great 
part of her charges, — only by taking upon me the name of Governor, is so evil 
tal(en as it hath deserved dishonour, discredit, disfavour, with all griefs that may 
be laid upon a man, I must receive it as deserved of God, and not of my Queen 
whom I have reverenced with dl humility and loved with all fidelity.” 

If she still imagines he seeks rather his own glory than her service, he prays she 
will send over anomer to take his place, and let him live “ in some obscure corner' 
of the earth.” This request he sends through Secretary Walsingham because 
“writing to herself” would only trouble her if she thinks so ill of her devoted 
servant.® 

Burghley the previous day had written to warn him that “ although I for my 
own part adjudge this action ” (of the acceptance of the Governorship) “ both 
honourable and profitable, yet Her Majesty will not endure to hear any speech in 
defence thereof. Nevertheless I hope a small time shall alter this hard conceit.” 
And with “good sound reasons” Burghley promised to try and “move Her 
Majesty to dter her hard opinion.”^ 

That Burghley is always classed in “Modern History” as the adversary of 
Leicester is the more strange considering that he did his utmost to prevent the 
Queen from discrediting England in the eyes of the world by recalling her General. 
It was in spite of the Lord Treasurer’s pleadings that she sent Sir Thomas Heneage 
to Leicester with the irate letter already quoted. 


lOrig: Harl- MS. 285. fo: 205. Leycester Corresp: pp. 103-104. 

2 The Hague. 8 Feb: 1585-6. To Walsingham. Harl: MS. 285. £. 202. orig. Leycester Corresp: 
pp. 99-103. 

3 Cotton : MS. Galba. CIX. f.71. orig. Leycester Corresp: pp. 103-104. 
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When William Davison subsequently arrived at Court after a long delay at 
The Brill owing to adverse wind and weather, he found Walsingham “utterly 
discomforted with Her Majesty’s hard opinion.” On hearing that the Queen 
intended to compel Leicester to resign his post, and that she meant to “ protest her 
disallowance to the States,” and further that she was enraged against Sir Philip 
Sidney and against Davison for having approved Leicester’s acceptance of the 
Governorship, Davison was “ amazed.” He wrote to Leicester that he had told 
Walsingham “ what reasons and necessity had drawn both the States to press your 
Lordship’s acceptance of the Government, and yourself at length to yield unto it ” : 
assuring him that “ if Her Majesty took the course she pretended, not only yourself 
should oe thereby most unhappily and unworthily disgraced, but the cause withal 
utterly overthrown, with perpetual stain on her honour and detriment to her estate.*' 

Walsingham then secured Davison an audience of the Queen. “ She begun in 
most bitter and hard terms agjainst your Lordship.” Davison replied by a lucid 
accoimt of the conditions in which it had been necessary for the States “ to set some 
person of wisdom and authority at the helm.” 

To his description of the situation and the “ increase of honour, profit and 
surety ” to the Queen herself, which he “ proved unto her by a number of plain and 
particular circumstances, ... she could in truth reply little.” 

Little to the purpose, that is; for she broke “ many times forth into her former 
complaints : one-whue accusing you of contempt, another while of respecting more 
your particular greatness than either her honour or service; and oftentimes digressing 
into old griefs, which were too long and tedious to write.” 

In spite of Davison’s explanations, she dispatched Sir Thomas Heneage “ in 
great haste ” with her rebukes to Leicester. 

As soon as Davison heard this, he “repaired again to her,” and “ besought her 
to be better advised; laying before her the dishonourable, shameful and dangerous 
offers *’ of her injustice, and begging her to “ forbear to take a course so violent ” 
against one “ she had heretofore so highly esteemed.” 

On being pressed to read Leicester’s own letter, which she had previously 
declined to receive, she vouchsafed to open it, but put it in her pocket to read at 
“ leisure ” : Davison meanwhile depicting to her anew the plight of her Allies, 
who, “ from the lack of order and authority ” since Prince William’s death, had 
been compelled to appeal to Leicester; which they had done “from a singular 
affection, confidence, and devotion to her Majesty.” 

Although Burghley told the Queen how untrue it was that Lady Leicester 
had intended to go over to the Hague and outshine Her Majesty, her anger once 
roused was not easily dispelled. To Davison’s further representations “she had 
little else to reply than her alleged complaints”; so Davison asked leave to retire 
from office.^ “And thus ended my second day’s audience; wh ich, howsoever 

iQp: cit. p. 54. 
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she disguised the matter, wrought this much efiect that the same night late she 
gave order to stay Sir Thomas Heneage till he heard her further pleasure.” 

Next morning Davison reported all this to Burghley, who “laboured” to 
persuade the Queen not to send Heneage at all. On her rejecting tbis advice, he 
urged that she should at least cancel the letters against Leicester which she had 
addressed to the United Provinces. 

The Lord Treasurer then procured Davison a third audience: after which 
Davison wrote to Leicester,^ 

“ your Lordship’s supply of men and money hath been cooled and hindered ... yet live I in 
good hope that Her Majes^ will go through with her promise, and give order for your 
sausfying, when this storm is a little more overblown. . . . 

“ Of Sir William Pelham coming over I wot not what hope to give your Lordship; he 

is now at his house in the country, afflicted bodi in body and minii exceedingly 

troubled with the strange and hard measure he hath received; enough to break the heart of 
any gentleman in the world of his sort and deserving Uiat were not armed with his virtue 
and constancy.” 

This was on the 27th of February (1585-6). Five days previously, Leicester, 
though still kept in suspense whether he was to continue nis service or be openly 
disgraced by the Queen, sent further particulars to Walsingham; and persevered in 
all his exertions on behalf of the States, with characteristic energy and efficiency. 
His long report to the Principal Secretary cannot have been read through by our 
historians who have indulged in epigrams as to his “ indolence.” 

He jpleaded to Walsingham “ how greatly her Majesty may further both her 
own service and the service of Christendom, if it shall please her. And because she 
hath always harped upon a peace, let cdl wise men judge whether there be any 
way in the world for her Majesty to have a good peace but this way ” : (and he 
adds,) “ 1 beseech you, Mr. Secretary, let not the poor soldiers be forgotten."^ 

Again he implores that he mav have Sir William Pelham sent over. As to 
foreign allies “ the Count Hollock® is a most vwlling and obedient servant, and 
surely will do well ” now he begins to “ leave his drinking.” 

Meanwhile the condition of the army was woeful: “I find by the Muster- 
Master that the bands be wonderfully decayed ... a very wise and stout fellow 
he is and very careful to serve Her Majesty.”* This was Thomas Digges. (Leicester 
never lost a chance to say a good word for his subordinates.) 

“Forget not money, money,” he implores; “and I will never press for more 
than Her Majesty hath promised these countries edready for this year.” 

1 “ To his excellency my singular goode Lorde ...” Cotton MS. Galba. CIX. £.82. Leycester Corresp: 
pp. 117-126. 

2 Harl: MS. 285. f. 215. orig; Leycester Corresp: pp. 131. 

3 Philip, Count Hohenlohe (usually called “ Hollock ” by the English, from the Latin version of his 
tide, “ Hollachius.”) 

4 His report is in Cotton MS. Galba: CVUI. f. 37. 
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Walsingham four and a half years previously had written to the Queen from 
Paris, this sparing and improvident course be holden on still, . . there is no 

one that serveth in the place of a Counsellor, that either weigheth his own credit or 
carrieth that sound afection to your Majesty that he ought to do, that would not 
wish himself rather in the farthest part of Ethiopia than to enjoy the fairest place 
in England This rebuke was ever more applicable in 1586 than in 1581. 

Far from the “Earl-General” Leicester deserving the three centuries of 
obloquy which have been his ironical reward, he should be commended for the 
steadfast manner in which he laboured while “ expecting still ” to hear “ her 
Majesty’s pleasure from England.” Whether she meant to withdraw his Commission 
or not, he would “ not neglect the service of this aflflicted country, which God I 
trust will prosper, if not by me, yet by some other that Her Majesty shall appoint 
more fit .... I am threatened to be used as the Prince of Orange was (that is 
assassinated,)— which threat did not lessen his exertions. 

By the 28th of February, Davison was able to report that the Queen, “ though 
she will not yet seem satisfied,” is calmer; and that the Lord Treasurer and 
Secretary Walsingham have both continued “ honest and honourable defences of 
your domgs.” Davison advises Leicester to “ entertain ” Her Majesty oftener widi 
letters. 

As to the Countess of Leicester, “ I have not seen my Lady this ten or twelve 
days .... I found her greatly troubled with tempestuous news she received from 
Court; but somewhat comforted when she imderstood how I had proceeded with 
Her Majesty. 

“It hath been assured unto me by some great ones, that it was put into Her 
Majesty’s head that your Lordship had sent for her,” [Lady Leicester] " and that 
she made her preparations for the journey; which, added to a number of other 
things cast in by such as affect neither your Lordship nor the cause, did not a little 
increase the Jieat of Her Majesty’s offence against you,” 

“ These passions overblown, I hope Her Majesty will have a gracious regard 
both towards yourself and the cause.”® 

Sir Thomas Heneage arrived at Flushing on the 3rd of March, having left 
England on the 28th of February. The extreme slowness of communication added 
to uie difficulties. Those who blame Leicester for taking responsibility in a crisis 
without waiting for the Queen’s opinion, forget that by the time he had received 
her consent the States might have lost patience. Ambrose, Earl of Warwick- 
disgusted with “ our Mistress’s extreme rage,” in “ giving out great threating words 
against you,”— wrote to warn Leicester not to trust “ her oath; for that her malice 
is great and unquenchable; ...” 


i“i2 September 1581.” Hatfield Cal. II. MSS, 1044. E.E., Vol. IV, p. 114. 

^Leycester Corresp: p. 141. 

3 28 Feb: 1585-6. Cotton MS. Galba CVIII. f. 46. orig: Leycester Corresp: pp. 142-145. 
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“ wherefore, my good brother, repose your whole trust in God; . . . and let 
this be a great comfort to you, and it is likewise to myself and all your assured 
friends, and that is, you were never so honoured and loved in your life amongst 
cdl good people as you are at this day: only for deeding so nobly and wisely in this 
action as you have done; so that whatsoever corned of it, you have done your 
part. I praise God from my heart for it.” 

'' Once again, have great care of yourself, I mean for your safe^; and if she will needs 
revoke you to the overthrowing of the cause, if I were you, if I could not be assured there, 
I would go into the furthest part of Christendom rather dian ever come into England again. 

. . . Take heed whom you trust, for that you have some false boys about you. . . . God 
bless you and prosper you in all your doings. In haste this present 6 day of March. 

“Your faithful brother, 

“A. WARWYKE.”! 

Warwick, Master General of the Ordnance, had commanded in Havre, 1562-3, 
and thirty years later was still remembered as one of “ the most famous and best 
renowned soldiers that in our times have been noted.”® His words as to his 
brother’s services, and how they were then estimated by those most capable 
of judging, ought long since to have been set against the modern random rhetoric 
about Leicester’s “ contemptible failure.” 

On the same day that Warwick had written thus, Burghley, from bed, where 
he was laid up from the results of a fall, wrote to Leicester that the Queen would 
not even listen to any speech as to things needful; and that it was impossible to 
answer Leicester’s letters favourably “ for lack of Her Majesty’s good disposition.”® 

While expressing his distress privately to Walsingham and Burghley, and 
imploring them to use their influence to get adequate pay for the “souliers,” 
Leicester contrived to keep up the Queen’s prestige with her Army, and to make 
her seem in their eyes the symbol of benevolence, constancy, and every other regal 
virtue; while actually a large share of the expenses came out of his own private 
purse. 

Serving the Queen was almost to ruin Leicester financially; but by his judicious 
expenditure— inclusive of the pomp and pageantry expected of one in his position, — 
he cheered the hard-pressed Northern Netherlanders. The main obstacle to progress 
was the Queen herself. On the 14th of March Sir Thomas Shirley wrote to 
Leicester of her “ bitter words against your Lordship,” and of his own efiorts to 

lOrig: Cotton MS. Galba. CIX. f. 113. Leycester Corresp: pp. 150-151. 

8 " Foure Bootes of Offices: Enabling Privat persons for the speciatt service of all good Princes and 
Poltctes. Made and devtsed by Bmnabe Barnes. London 1606” No. C48. k.4.) p. 20Q. 

“ Ambiose Dudley, the old Earl of Warwick ” heads the list, and it is carried on to “ the two noble 
and unfortunate Earls of Essex, both deceased ...” See also dedication to Warwick in 1587 as 
“General of the Queenes Maiesties Ordinaunce within her highnesse Reahne and Dominions,” by 
William Bourne, of " The Arte of Shooting.” ^.M. No. 1598.^8.) “ I present the same unto you, 
for that I knowe your Lordshippe can truly discerne and judge in these causes ..." 

For Warwick’s defence of Havre, see E.E. Vol. I, pp. 213-236. 

SQrig: Cotton MS. Galba. CIX. f.15. Leycester Corresp: pp. 152-153, 
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soothe her. He complimented her as if she were ev^diing her servants desired 
her to be. But on finding ** all my speech was in vain, 

“ I told her Majesty that the world had conceived a high judgment of her 
great wisdom and providence, which she showed in assailing the lung of Spam at 
on^ nVnp both in me Low Countries and also by Sir Francis Drake .... one of 
these actions must needs stand much the better by the other. 

If Sir Francis prospered, “ then all was well.” But even if Drake’s expedition 
did not answer her hopes, the hold ” which Leicester had taken for her upon 
the Low Countries would always assure her of an honourable peace, if it should 
at an y timp Stand SO with Her Majesty’s pleasure .... 

“ To this she said she could very well answer for Sir Francis : * but if need 
be,’ she said, ‘ the gentleman careth not if I should disavow him.’ ” 

It may be a misreading of this conversation which gave rise to the now universal 
notion that Sir Francis Drake’s expedition in 1585-86 was “ piratical.’ But 
whatever Her Majesty might say to try and distract Shirley from the main point, 
he and everybody else l^ew that Dra\e had hoisted his flag in a ship of the Royal 
Navy. No “pirate’' could have gone to sea in command of H.M.S. Elizabeth 
Bonaventure. 

Shirley tried to touch the Queen’s heart by pointing out that Leicester was 
working not only against heavy difficulties and his distress at her displeasure, but 
that his health was giving him trouble; whereon she expressed regret, and was 
willing to send him her own surgeon. But immediately afterwards she broke again 
into a repetition of all her former complaints. 

“ I have told you all and every part of the speech that I have yet had with 
her Majesty,” wrote Shirley (towards the end or a long letter), “ saving some 
speeches of my Lady your wife, not material to write or . . . ” 

While the Queen was giving elaborate reasons of State for her annoyance, she 
was actually still moved by her jealousy against Lady Leicester. 

“ ... As far as I can gather, your Lordship is likely to have a very poor supplv 
of money ... To be plain ... I fear she groweth weary of the charge, and will 
very hardly be brought to deal thoroughly in the action.” 

Secretary Walsingham “ is a noble good and true friend,” but the Queen will 
scarcely “ endure ” him to speak to her of the supplies requisite : ^ so the case would 
be desperate were it not that the Lord Treasurer also would plead. 

Six days later there follows a melancholy letter from Walsingham telling 
Leicester of the continued obstacles put by the Queen in the way of reinforcements. 

i“At Coort this XIIIJ of March 1585” (6). Orig: Cotton MS. Galba. IX. f. 128. Leyces: Con: pp. 
171-176. 
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He ends by praying God that such “ lack of feeling and compassion of others 
miseries ” may not draw some heavy punishment from a justly incensed Deity 

Though she had resisted his arguments, he appears to have made more 
impression than she allowed him to know, for the next day “ this XXJ of March ” 
Sir Thomas Shirley was able to send good news : 

“ . . , her Majesty signed a warrant yesterday for four and twenty thousand 
pounds to be presently sent unto your Lordship, and her Majesty is pleased that 
your Lordship shall have one thousand men, and perhaps more, out of Ireland.” 

She still, however, refused her consent for the English voluntaries to go over. 
But “it is hoped by your Lordship’s friends that upon your next letters unto her 
Majesty she will stand better qualified towards you,” especially as Mr. Secretary and 
Mr. Vice Chamberlain persist in their efforts “ for your Lordship and the cause.” 
Shirley was prepared to stretch his own credit to the utmost to help in the recruiting 
as soon as the Queen would permit it to go forward : 

“ And I trust your Lordship will be well pleased that such gentlemen as 
shall be willing and able to bring men shall have your Lordship’s countenance 
and good favour to be Captains over such as they shall bring . . . My Lady of 
Warwick will send your Lordship one company of her procurement, under the 
conduct of a kinsman of hers . . . . ” 

He ends with the renewed hope that the Queen may soon be in a better frame 
of mind about the voluntaries; and at least “ she forbeareth any evil speech of your 
Lordship openly, ever since I spake with her Highness.”® 

As Leicester had spent fifteen thousand pounds of his own money on paying 
the troops, to send him twenty-four thousand was not as magnificent as might 
appear; and it was less than the Lord Treasurer and Principal Secretary considered 
reasonable. 

On the 24th of March, from the Court, telling Leicester of a rumour from Spain 
“ that Sir Francis Drake hath 6000 Semironets repayred imto him, who have chosen 
and crowned him for King,” Walsingham thought this “ too good to be true . . . ”® 

“ I would to God her Majesty would put on a good countenance for only 
four months, and I doubt not but Spain would seek peace greatly to her Majesty’s 
honour and advantage.” 

Four days later, Walsingham was able to state that the arrival at the Court of 
letters from Leicester, brought by “ Mr. Vavasour, a person very agreeable to her 
Majesty,” had “ wrought in (her) a better conceipt towards your Lordship than any 
other sent ...” 

1 “ At the Coorte, 20 Marche 1585. Your lordships 10 commaunde Fra. Walsyngham.” Cotton MS. 

Galba C.VIII. £. 63. Orig: Leyces; Cor. pp. 178-180. 
sOrig: Cotton MS. C.IX. f. 136. Ley: Cor: 180-183. 

3 Cimmarones, or Maroons, who had established themselves in the isthmus of Parien, and had 
welcomed Diake on his earlier voyage* 
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Vavasour “ performed the charge committed unto him ” in “ so good sort as 
our storms begin to calm, so I hope I shall have cause to change my style . . . 

“ The treasure departs hence to-morrow, but no increase of the sum, nor do I 
look for [it] howsoever the storms be overblown. If the inconvenience likely 
to ensue thereby be not helped through Sir Francis Drake’s good ^ccess, • • • I 
fear your Lordship s^ll receive very scarce measure ... for you will not believe 
how the sparing humour doth increase upon us ” : 

“ us ” being Her Majesty, who, Walsingham adds, “ hath put on a very hard 
conceypt ” of Sir Philip Sidney. And the Queen’s notion that Walsingham was 
over-partial to Leicester and Sidney was being “ continually nourished ” by foes at 
the Court : “ which maketh me weary of the place I serve in . . . 

Some of Leicester’s friends suspected that Sir Walter Raleigh was influencing 
the Queen against him; so on the 29th of March, Raleigh wrote “ To the right 
honourable my sing u l ar good Lord the Earl of Leicester, Governor of the Low 
Countries for Her Majes^.” As to the “ pioners ” his Lordship wished sent over, 
though on spea^g to tne Queen, Raleigh had “ found her very willing, in so 
much as orefer was given for a commission,” nevertheless “ the matter is stayed, 
I know not for what cause.” 

“ . . . Your Lordship shall find me most assured, to my power, to perform 
all oflfices of love, honour, and service towards you. But I have of late been very 
pestilent reported in this place to be rather a drawer-back than a furtherer of the 
action where you govern.” 

A whisper of his being favourable to King Philip had been set about : 

“ Your Lordship doth well understand my affection towards Spain, and how 
I have consumed the best part of my fortune hating the tyrannous prosperity of 
that estate; and it were now strange and monstrous that I should become an 
enemy to my country and conscience.” 

(Raleigh’s complaint as to “ pestilent ” persons who represented him as of 
Spanish leanings, was to recur with tragic emphasis in 1603.) 

Pleading with Leicester to “ deal directly with me in all manners of suspectfed | 
doubleness, and so esteem me as you shall find me deserving good or bad,” he hopes 
no “ poetical scribe ” will be allowed to create doubt as to his good wishes and 
attachment. 

At the side he squeezes in a postscript which might well have come in the body 
of the letter ; 

"The Queen is in very good terms with you, and thanJ^^sl be to God well 
pacified, and you are again her sweet Robin. 


^28 March. Orig: Cotton MS. Galba. C VIII f. 66 Lcycestcr Cor pp. 190-192 
2 0 rig: Had: MS. 6.994. £2. and Leycester Corr: pp. 193-194. 
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But the Queen’s humour was far other than Raleigh represented it; and on 
the 31st of March, Thomas Vavasour wrote “ from the Court ” 

“ to advertise your Excellency, if you know it not already, that I gather by her 
Majesty that an indifferent peace vsdll not be refused, whereof you are only used 
for an instrument; for talking with her Majesty of the necessity to put men into 
the field, to the which I found her ears altogether stopped, [she] especially 
blaming the charges, ‘and what/ quoth she, ‘if peace should come in the 
meantime}’ ” 

Vavasour had dared to point out that she was in no case yet to make a victorious 
peace; and that the King of Spain might daily look to her own “ slackness ” to 
“ give her an overthrow.”^ 

An undated letter from Leicester in his own hand, apparently to Walsingham, 
seems to have been written while he was waiting in suspense for news from England 
whether he was to be continued in his office or not. 

It was a warning of plots against the Queen’s life; and to urge that though 
she should not be allowed to know of the danger, he should “ get her from London 
into some county well affected, for this sununer, and the sooner the better .... I, 
hear it is meant now to use some stranger(s), under colour of merchants to make 
suit at the Court . . . . ” 

An Italian who came from Antwerp had informed him “ that there were two 
Jesuits of Bruges,” who had “ undertaken a great enterprise in England . . . . ” 

“ and alheit she is placed in the hands of God, yet it is good to avoid the most 
li\eliest places for harm’’ 

We shall soon see how she was trying to make a treaty with the General she 
had sent Leicester to confront. In February from Antwerp these transactions had 
begun. But Leicester wrote to Walsingham, 

“ If her Majesty mean to use my service I trust you will send some body that it may 
appear here to men that you set a little more store by me than hitherto there is cause for 
them to think ; for there was never yet so much as a letter written, to any person here, of 
any thanks for those courtesies I received. . . . And how ill soever her Majesty may conceive 
of me, yet these men have deserved great thanks for their good will as ever people could 
do ”2 

On the 3rd of April he wrote again to Walsingham that “ If God would put 
it into her Majesty's heart to go princely forward m this cause ” much might be 
yet achieved. 

“ . . . I have more warning from the Prince of Parma’s Court, and from Antwerp, and out 
of Germany, that dierc was some hired to poison me.” But “ Her Majesty’s displeasure, and 
the fear of the ruin of this noble cause is all my care and fear; for other perils I rest upon 
the providence of God. 


lOrig: Cotton MS Galba. C.IX. f.153. Leyces: Corresp: pp. 194-195. 
‘^Orig: Harl. 285. f. 157. 
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“ Thus ... I do bid you farewell, praying you to let me hear sometime of your 
advices In haste to Utrecht, this 3 of April. Your assured friend,”^ 

Two days later he still had no news from England; but he writes to Walsin^ham 
of an attempt made by the enemy to get Ostend betrayed for ;^ 30 ,ooo. Of this he 
was warned in time to frustrate it; but he hears it has been set about, though by 
whom he cannot yet discover, “that her Majesty had not this long vyhile any 
liking for me; 

“ that I was in no credit with the Council of England, . . . .” that the Queen “ had refused 
to send any more men over, nor any more money that shall pay them only until this time : 
that my estimation in England was nothing, and that I had consumed all my living and was 
now a bankerout . . . that the Queen’s Majesty did wish her men at home again . . . and 
that she did not care for the losing of me^ nor any that is now with me, but rather glad 
that she had such a cause to be rid of me when sne sent me hither ” 

He had been asked the question whether the Queen had written or sent thanks 
or commendations either to him or to the States : and he could not say that she had. 
He goes on to describe further how it is set about that the Queen would do nothing, 
and that she had forbidden any more men coming over, “ specially noblemen and 
gentlemen.” It had been put mto the heads of some of the people that she had 
sent him over as “ a disgraced man to abuse them or to entertain them whilst she 
wrought a peace If she so acts, " it will be remembered to the end of the 

world/* and the Northern Dutch will " never abide the name of England again!’ 

Such was the panic caused by these rumours which were said to come “ out 
of England,” that they had almost caused “ a common mutiny.” The notion that 
the Queen “ would send no more money ” had been the most damaging of all. 
This was why Leicester “ disbursed among her soldiers here ;Ci5,ooo of my money ” 
to silence the murmuring. A month ago the people had been “forward and 
joyful,” believing the Queen their friend; but now this story circulated that she did 
not intend to keep faith with her Allies, had placed Leicester in a deaerate 
predicament. “ You may see. Sir, what I am subject unto .... 7 beseech God to 
ma\e her Majesty do one thing or other, for her own best service, either to disgrace 
me clean, or discredit these lewd bruits and devices . . . 

The same day he wrote again, and added a postscript : 

“ I pray God you do not defer matters so long, as you lose all here : for my 
part I am at my wits end . . . God send some of you better comfort when you shall 
be in service so far off.” 

He thinks it “ strange ” that “ a General, a Councillor, a true man, for so I will 
be in despite of all malice,” should be kept so in the dark. 

While Leicester thus acutely distressed, was carrying on his work even against 
such appalling odds, Burghley who had not been able to prevent the Queen from 
listening to “ peace ” overtures, had nevertheless laboured to overcome her jealousy. 


^Copy. Ouvry MS. i Leyce^ter Cof pp. 211-213. 

2 ‘ At Vtrccht this 5 of April *’ Copy Ouvry MS 2 Ib pp 214-219 
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He relates the circumstances himself to Leicester. Though his letter has been 
available for over ninety years it seems not to have been read by our historians, or 
it should long since have dispelled the fancy that Burghley and Leicester spent their 
time opposing each other instead of combining in the interests of their country. 

“My very good Lord. 

“Although of late many crosses or stoims have happened to trouble your Lordships 
mind, to the hindrance of the common utility of the service of God and of her Majesty in 
that country, yet since your conscience doth testify and warrant your doings to have been 
meant for the furtherance of the weal thereof, — ^and the success also, excepting the thwarts 
from hence, do make good proof that your actions do prosper, — wish your Lordship to 
continue your disposition, and to comfort yourself with your own integrity.” 

With appreciative reference to Leicester’s patience, he adjures him still to have 
“ fortitude of mind to continue well doing” even if he suffer “ reproof for a time.” 

It would hardly have been possible for any civilian Minister to give to a much- 
harassed General a more whole-hearted assurance of approval; but Burghley did 
more than this: “Thus much for a small prefece,” he says, “and now to the 
matter.” Although he, with Leicester’s other friends aid not “ omit any 
opportunity ” to deal with the Queen, they had made little headway, until the 
arrival of Mr. Vavasour: 

“ . . . upon such conference as I had with him, ... I in presence of Mr. 
Secretary used some boldness with her Majesty, and protested to her as a 
Councillor, that for the discharge both of my conscience and of my oath of her 
Councillor, I could not forbear to let her hnow that this course she held against 
your Lordship was like to endanger her in honour, surety, and profit.” 

If she meant to continue this evil course, he requested "that 1 might be 
discharged of the place I held; and both afore God and man be< free from the 
shame and peril that I saw cotdd not be avoided.” 

“ I used boldly such bold lan^age, ... as I found her doubtful whether to 
charge me with presumption,— which partly she did, — or with some astonishment 
of my round speech, which was truly no other than my conscience did move me, 
. . . And then her Majesty began to be more calm than before, and, as I conceived, 
readier to qualify her displeasure and her opinion.” 

Burghley bade Vavasour write to tell Leicester that "matters would not 
continue in that evil state ” in which they had been. Since then, however, (and 
before Vavasour could send this letter,) “ to my great grief . . , / and Mr, Secretary 
found her gone backward.” 

They conjectured that she " had been by some adverse counsel seduced.” 

" But yet I did not leave the matter; and so yesterday Mr. Secretary and I 
adventured very boldly to declare our censures of peril to come, which no council 
nor action should recover.” 

This persistent firmness had its reward, for the Queen then gave a more 
“ favourable answer,” even though not yet to their entire satisfciction. 
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At this juncture there arrived a messenger from Leicester vwth a letter from 
him “ to Mr Vice Chamberlain, wherewith he made her Majesty acquainted.” She 
told him she had already “ declared her resolution ” to the Lord Treasurer and Mr 
Secretary. They, however, grasping this “ new occasion to seek a better resolution 
of her Majesty, 

“all three went to her Majesty, and there I told her very plainly that I did see that if she 
used not speed to content the States and the people of those countries, she tootdd not only 
lose them but [/ore] her honour in the world; and she should find certainly as great danger 
from those countries as she had looked for comfort 

“ Herewith she was greatly troubled; and so being thereto moved, she assented to do 
anything that she might with her honour. 

“ In fine, we moved her to assent that your Lordship should continue your office for 
some time . . , and so letters were appointed to be speedily written boiJh to your Lordship 
and the Council of the States. . . 

More letters arrived from Leicester, enclosing one to Burghley for him to give 
to the Queen : ‘‘ which I speedily delivered,” wim “ good speeches.” Her Majesty 
read it; and seeing her “ in this sort calmed,” Burghley “ thought good to hasten 
her resolution, which your Lordship must take now to come from a favourable 
good mistress.” 

He did not take to himself the full credit of bringing the Queen to reason, but 
let Leicesto know that Mr. Secretary and Sir Thomas Shirley and Mr. Vice* 
Chamberlain [Hatton] had also “ very honesdy behaved,” and had faced “ many 
stormy speeches” 

He advised Leicester to “ throw over your shoulders that which is past.” But 
the Queen’s harshness had too “ deeply wounded ” him for her tardy fair words to 
work an immediate cure.’ 

Burghley went away from the Court for a night. Next day he wrote again to 
^plain that “coming bac\ this morning I found by Mr. Secretary ” another change 
in her Majesty, and that she had gone back again upon her promises. 

How entirely Burghley trusted Leicester’s discretion may be deduced from his 
putting on paper to him that the Queen’s behaviour in this crisis was both “absurd 
and perilous.” 

“ And so this morning at sermon time, we came to her Majesty, and for 
mme own part I told her Majesty that I marvelled she should so change to the 
worse. But, after many arguments, she yielded [to] alter again her former 
resolution, as by the letters sent both to yourself, to Sir Thomas Heneage and to 
the Council of [the] States may particularly appear: which though all be not] 
as I would, yet it is as near thereto as her Majesty can be brought into.” 


1 “Your Lordship must add to this your own foititude of mind And so I most heaiiily wish you to 

most assucrcdly W. Burghley. 31 Miiitii 


1586.’ Orig: Cotton MS. Galba. C.IX. f. 149. Leycester Cor, 196-202. 
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She at first insisted that Leicester should summon the States General and in 
her name request them to reduce his powers and tide. Burghley saw this as 
perilous and absurd” His previous reference to the Queen’s speeches had been as 
" absurd and Perilous” But when speech threatened to be translated into action 
he set the peril first. 

He so far prevailed that she consented, as he told Leicester, “ that you continue 
in your office until the Council and States could devise how to qualify this matter.” 

He adds consolingly, "And for that I presume that {they^ cannot in any 
congruity, nor with the good quietness of their State, devise any such 
[qualification], I rest satisfied in opinion \that\ the country shall continue in 
your government, for the most benefit of the country itself” 

The “ treasure ” (overdue payment for the troops) “ is ready to be embarked 
this evening.” He had not waited until then to realise the miseries of shortage 
of money; but it was brought home to him anew by the arrival of Sir Thomas Cecil 
at Gravesend, “ not able to come to the Court . . . He sendeth me word that for 
want of money he hath left a lamentable Company of his soldiers at Brill and he 
hath disbursed of his own so much as he came home with ^5 ” only in his pocket.^ 

The same messenger who carried the Queen’s angry letter over to Leicester, 
brought him also the explanation from Burghley already quoted, written early in 
the morning of April ist, and a note written later in the day from Walsingham, 
reporting that the Queen had now “assented” to the “voluntaries” being sent 
though she was still chary of “ supply of treasure.” 

“ [Your] Lordshij) shall do well by your letters to herself to lay [before] her 
the disprofit she [receiveth] by sending over treasure [in such] scant measure 
as there [can be] no full pay made.” 

He corrects Leicester’s supposition that Davison had not put his case to the 
Queen most fully and judiciously: 

“ At such time as he [arrived] her Majesty was so incensed against your Lordship as 
ail the arguments and orators in the world could not have wrought any satisfaction ; and it 
[may] be there hath been some [ill] report made unto your Lordship of the poor gendeman 
from hence. 

“At the time of her Majesty [sig]ning of the despatch she let me understand that 
Rawley, hearing of some [rumour] given out here in Court [that] he had been an ill 
inst[rument] towards her against [your] Lordship did humbly desire [to] have been sent 
away w[ith this] despatch,” 

to have justified himself, and shown the falsehood of any “ sinister information ” 
against him. “ By her Majesty’s commandment ” Walsingham was bidden to state 
that “ in the time of her displeasure he dealt as earnesdy for you as any other ...” 
(This rests on the Queen’s authority only, as Walsingham in timat es.) 


i“From Greenwich, prime Aprilis. 1586.” “To the right honorable my very good lord the erle of 
Leicester lieutenant and governor general . . . Orig: Cotton MS. Galba. C.IX. f. 163. Lcycester 
Corresp: pp. 204-205. 
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“ Touching the qualification her Majesty so greatly afiecteth (in regard to 
Leicester’s title of Governor), Walsingham fears that “ such a motion at Ais preset 
may breed in the peoples heads there some unnecessaij jealousy (suspiaon). He 
advises setting down on paper reasons to show the “ inconveniences likely to arise 
upon such a motion .... 


** And so, praying your lordship to excuse these scribbled lines, written wi^ 
both a tired head and nand, I most humbly take my leave. At the Court, the 
first day of April 1586 . . . . ”^ 


On the same ist of April the Queen wrote to I^icester; and although 
opening with recriminations, she condoled with him on his greved and wounded 
mind,” which had more need of “ comfort than reproof.” The reproofs ^sue none 
the less; but after many reproaches she remarked that she forebore “ to dwell upon 
a matter wherein we ourselves do find so little comfort, assuring you that whoever 
professeth to love you best taketh not more comfort of your well-doing or 
discomfort of your evil doing than Ourself.” 


With many repetitions and circumlocutions, the gist of her letter is that though 
she is much offencted, she 'will permit Leicester’s “ continuance ” as Governor, and 
tolerate the same for a tyme"; though she requires him paradoxically to arrange 
with the States some means by which his own “ absolute title ” as Governor General 
“ may be qualified,” though only “ in such sort as the authority may notwithstanding 
remain . . . . ”^ 


Burghley’s pungent private words in relation to the Sovereign’s conduct at this 
juncture have been in print since 1844, but have as yet produced no effect on 
historians, who as to the 1585-6 crisis have ignored all the evidence of those mainly 
concerned, and have chosen rather to echo Camden; or copy the 19th century editor 
of the " Leycester Correspondence,” whose Introduction consists m setting up his 
own opinions against the matter in the text, and who rapturously commends the 
Queen for curbing Leicester’s “ambition.” But as Leicester’s ambition was to 


lOrig: Cotton MS. Galba. C.IX. f. 157. Leycester Cor: pp. 205-208. 

A considerable amount of matter bearing on Lord Leicester’s administration was published in 
the 3rd ed : of " Cabda sive Senma Sacra: Mysteres of State and Government, in Letters of llhistrious 
Persons . . . The Second Part . . , original Letters and Negotiations, never before published ..." 
London, 1691. These were from the Yelverton papeis, and the volume was ^ dcdicnicd to 
Henry Yelverton, Lord Gray de Ruthyn, Viscount of Longuevillc etc. by the stationers Thomas 
Sawbridge and Matthew Gillyflower, who added a misleading introduction based on Camden’s 
rendering of events, i.e, that the reception given to Leicester in the Low Conntnes made him “T.ike 
upon him as if he were a Perfect King.” The Queen is described as having “ nipped the Man at 
unawares in his Swelling Pride . . . Vide Cambden, p. 327”; and this phiase about Lricesiei’s 
“swelling pride” has echoed and re-echoed; but Camden ncithci had the materials for dcscnhing 
the political and military events of Leicester’s administiation of the Piovincis, noi was cnmptuni 
to deal with these large issues, having resolved not to pry into “Piinccs’ pin poses” Foi (ditois 
to cling to Camden’s opinions and append them to MSS which should stive to coned Camtltn is 
a fault not confined to Messrs Sawbridge and Gillyflower. 

2 From Greenwich. “By the Queen” ist April ?8 EIiz Cotton MS. Galba. C TX f 167 (tops) 
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repel the enemy, and thereby minister to the safety of England, that his worst 
handicap came horn his own Sovereign is no just cause for adulation of Her 
Majesty. 

Burghley’s remonstrances have been ignored hitherto, because fatal to the 
convention that Burghley was Ac foe of Leicester. In English “ History ” when 
once a false notion becomes a “ standard ” belief, Ae tyranny of establiAed opinion 
is potent to build a wall between past and present. There is, however, to-day, 
m Spain a teacher and exponent of history who, in matters of State, endeavours 
to penetrate to Ae essentiak of good government and draw Aerefrom a permanent 
moral. Re ma r kin g Aat flatterers abound in palaces, he points out Ae debt of 
monarchs to a few honest and fearless Councillors, convinced that^ truth is the 
firmest support of thrones and the best guide for the ruling of people.”^ 

Though Aese words relate to Ae dealings of Ae 3rd Duke of Alba wiA his 
King, Aey are no less applicable to Ae steady determination of Burghley and 
Walsingham, at no matter what cost to Aemselves, not to permit Queen E^abeA 
to make herself and England ridiculous in Ae eyes of Europe by recalling her 
General. 

Our historians from Camden, in James Ts reign, up to Ae present mommt 
have rashly loaded Leicester wiA rebukes for accepting the Governor Generalship : 
not one of them having ascertained Ae nature of Ae Commission given to him 
by Ac Queen. She had empowered him " to carry out war with the said Enemy 
in any manner he pleases, and to do edl things for Our better service in those parU 
as it may seem good to the said Earl according to his wise discretion*'^ 

Leicester judged his acceptance of Ae Governor-Generalship not only necessary 
for the practical administration of Ae Seven Provinces, but essential in Ae best 
interests of England. That in Ais he had the concurrence not only of Walsingham 
and Hatton, but of Burghley,— all of whom risked incurring Ae Queen’s heavy 
displeasure by defending nim,— is a basic fact which has too long been ignored. 


^"Dtscurso del Exemo Senor Duque de Berwick y de Alba.” Madrid, 1919. p. 63. 

2 “ tarn in Defensione Provindarum praedictarum, quam ad Expulsionem at Profligationem 

Inimicorum Populos et Provindas praedictas depraedare volentium, ducendi et duel faciendi, et cum 
dictu Inimicts quibuscumque modis Bellum Gerendt, et omnia aha factendt et exsequendt wo 
melion Serpttio nostro tn eisdem, front eidem Comitt, juxta sanam Dtserettonem suam, melius 
videhttur,** && 

By the Queen. Commission dated Westminster, 22 Oct; 1585. {Boedera, Vol. XV; now first 
translated, E.E. ante, App ; pp. 14-15*) 
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ST. GEORGE’S DAY, 1586. 


At Utrecht on the 23rd of April, in his double capacity of a Kmght of the Garter and the Queen’s 
Lieutenant General, Lord Leicester held a festival in honour of St. George.l There was a procession 
through “ large and faire ” streets to the CatliedraL First tlic trumpeters apparelled in scarlet, laid 
with silver lace then “ the gentlemen, capteins, colonels,” and others, about forty horsemen, ” richly 
adorned.” Next rode six Knights, and four Barons, ” with the Council of the States; and then the 
Earl of Essex, accompanied by the bishop of Cullen [Cologne] Prince Elccior.”^ The ** Prince of 
Portugal ” (Dom Antonio’s eldest son) rode by himself; next came the Captain of the Guard, the 
Treasurer and Controller of the Household; the Gentlemen Ushers; and Portcullis [Herald] in his 
tabard. 

“ Then came my Lord, most princclike ” in his robes as a Knight of the Garter; escorted by the 
chief burghers, and by his own Guard of “ forty halberds in scarlet clokes ...” 

After the service, at which an empty cliair higher up than Leicester’s represented Queen 
Elizabeth, “his lordship returned as he came, leaving behind him the Earle of Essex and certeine 
gentlemen to accompany the princes and the ladies ...” 

Leicester had chosen for his quarters “ a faire and very large house belonging in times past to 
the Knights of the Rhodes” (Knights of St, John of Jerusalem). In the gicat hall, which was hung 
with tapestry, stood at the upper end a sumptuous chair of state ” for the Queencs Majestic, with her 
arms and stile thereon,” and a table in front of it “covered with all the things requisite” as if she 
had been there. On the left side was “ my lord’s trencher and stoolc, for he would have no chairc.” 

Before the banquet began, he knighted Martin Schenck for “ manifold services ” to the Low 
Country.^ Then “ the ushers marshalled the feast. At the table on the right ... sat the yong 
Prince of Portugall, the prince Elector and his wife; the Princess Semeic [i.e. Chimay], the Earle of 
Essex, and Graue Morris and his lady,^ and between every lady was an English lord or Knight * . . ” 

On the left sat the burghers, and the Grand Prior of Amerfort. They feasted, to the accom- 
paniment of music, and the heralds “pronounced the Quecnes Maiesties usual stile of England, 
France and Ireland ” in Latin, French and English. 

After the banquet there was “daunsing,” and other exercises and sports, until supper. Tlien 
after supper, a tournament in which “ the Earle of Essex behaved himself so towardlic that he gave 
all men great hope of his noble forwardness in arms.”® 


1 Ceremonies as described by Wm. Seager, Portcullis (Heiald) who took pait in them. llolinslicci’s 
Chronicles, Continuation, 1586-7 (cd • 1808), Vol IV, pp. 658-659. 

2 Concerning when sec E E Vol V, pp 134- 137. 

3 Called “Skinke” in op cit. p. 659 See E E p 106. 

^Not his wife, as he was unmarried. 

«Shouldernote op. cit. p 659: “The tailc of Essex coinmcmlcd foi chivaliic ” 
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befinrem. 



TOT D E L F, 

25 p l^mbncrs. ^luclter ^^btuarliGrber 

Staten b’lanbta ban l^oUatibt. i 

Met PriuUesie. 


"Ordinance of the States General of the United Netherlands Provinces, concerning the 
Government and Captain Generalship of the said Provinces transmitted to the Illustrious 
High-bom Prince and Lord, Lord Robert Earl of Leycester, Baron of Denbigh," O’c. 
"At Delf\t\ By Aelbrecht Hendricxz. Printer in Ordinary of the States of Holland, 

1^86. With privilege." 
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“EXPERIENCE, POLICIE, AND WISDOME/’ 


In the official announcement by the States (title-page overleaf,) Leicester is described as 
having come not only at the head of martial reinforcements but “ to assist us with councell, 
aid, and advice according to his great experience, policie, and wisdomc in the direction of 
publike affaires of the land, as well as touching the feats of wane,” And that he might have 
the greater authority, the States resolved “ with good and ripe deliberation to request him to 
accept the office of “ Governour and General Captaine over all the United Provinces. . • 

See Holinshed’s Chronicles, Continuation, 1586 : ed : 1808, vol. iv, pp. 648-649, in extenso : 

A Placard conteining the Authoritie given by the States of the Low Countries vnto the 
Mightie Prince, Robert Earle of Leicester, Baron of Denbigh, O^c,: for the Government of 
the said Low Countries: Translated out of Dutch into English. . . (Dated 6th February 
from the Hague.) 



ABRAHAM ORTELIUS^S MAP OF ZEELAND: 

No, i8 of “ Theatrum Orbis Perramm," ^ 570 * 

Reproduced to show the two ''Cautionary Towns'* held by Queen Elizabeth’s forces, 
Flushing (Vlis!>ingen, in the Island of Walcheren) , and Bergen-op-Zoom, of which Sir 
Philip Sidney and Peregrine Bertie Lord Willoughby d’Eresby respectively were 

Govei nors. 


Compichcnsion of the movements ot oiu Amy in 1586 will be easier if we note which were 
“tile United Piovinces and their associates,’* as defined in ** A Brtefe Report of the Mtlitarie Services 
done in the Low (^ountiies by the Eile of Leiccsta * written by one that seraed in good place there , . 
London , , / ”, jiji % 6 ( H.M. C 32 d 2 ) : 

“'The Dtiehie of (leldeis with the Couniie of Zutphen,'* the provinces of Holland, Zeeland, 
“ Vticcht and the countries ajoinin^ of Frhcland, between the iiveis of Ernes and Lawers, Flanders 
also and Brabant lor the lownes of those countiics that then hclde with the other united Provinces.’* 

When on 22 Jamuuy 1585-6 Lord Leicester icccivcd the title of “Gouvernour and Captaine 
Geneiall”, Holland, Zeeland, and Uticcht were entnely clear of the enemy. In Frizcland the foe 
held the “dtie of Gionntngen and that pait of the country called Omclands'* In Gueldcrland and 
Zulphen the Spaniards possessed “a good pan” (including Zutphen the capital city of the county 
of that name), and in Hiabant the Estates contiolled only Bergen apzom, Saint Ghertrudenberg, 
HtteHen, Grave, and Wowe castle, with the iort of Ulo.*’ 

In Flanders, Englaiul’s Allies held Slttys and Ostend, “and the forts of Terncuse, the Dole, 
Ly}{enshooJ{e, and Saint Antonieshooke ; all the rest were the enemies, together with all the other ot 
the seventeen Prouinccs, except . , . the countric of Oueris,\ell** which affected neutrality but had 
“ manic secret intelligences “ with Spain. 


(y) E M. Tentson's Elizabethan England,'* JIl j 4. 













PART III. 

••Ambitious, awb Valiant.** 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 4. 

“ glction^f in anb 

jcrtl^er ^voninae^. 

(Labours of the English forces, March — May, 1^86 ), 


“ We shall have a sore war upon us this summer.” 

Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Governor of Flushing, to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Principal Secretary of State, 14 March, 1586. (Orig : Harl : MS. 287. ff. 1-2). 


fin] “our actions here in Flanders, . . . our sharpest enemy hath been the 
cold, which some have fought with loss of health, and some with loss of lives. 
. . . But now that skirmish is past, and we begin to think of other adversaries. . . .” 

Rowland Lytton of Knebworth, to his "Very good horde the Lord Burghley, 
lorde hyghe treasorer,” etc. 18 March, 1585-6. S.P.H. VII, 38. 

“ The general hope is here to have more men and more money, that our force 
may be able to keep the open field. . . .” 

The same to the same, 27 May, 1586. S.P.H. VIII, 51. 




ROWLAND LYTTON OF KNEBWORTH, Aet. 24, 1585: 

From the original at Knebworth House, in possession of his descendant, 
The Earl of Lytton, K.G., P.C,, G.C.SJ., G.CJ.E. 


This remarkable portrait, never reproduced until selected for Elizabethan England,** is by an 
unknown artist. The significance of the date 1585, and the reason why Rowland Lytton chose to 
be painted lance in hand, have not been understood, so completely have the Cavalry of the Earl of 
Essex, recruited in 1585 for the Dutch war, vanished fiom memory during the i8th to 20th centuries. 

Born in 1561, Rowland Lytton was son and heir of Rowland Lytton of Knebworth, by his 
second wife Anne, daughter of George Carlton of Bnghtwell Manor. Rowland Lytton the elder 
succeeded his bi other Robert in 1551; and died in 158a. He was buried at Knebwoith. 

Our cuirent Peerages all make the younger Rowland Lytton Captain of the Gentlemen Pensioneis, 
ajxisiiion he never occupied, and Commander of the Hcitfordshire troops m Tilbury Camp in 1588; 
whereas he was Captain only of one of several Companies from Herts. His actual service in the Dutch 
War is omitted fiom the Peerages, although there exists a holograph letter from the General, the Earl 
of Leicester, commending him to the Queen, fiom the scene of operations. 

He was among the voluniaiics ” who joined Sir Thomas Cecil’s troop, and paid for their own 
arms and equipment. His letters to Lord Burghley, quoted in the ensuing section, are of considerable 
human interest; and he in particular and the Cavalry in general arc now restored in ** Elizabethan 
England*' to the place they held in actual life, 

Rowland Lytton remained true to his first Geneial of the Horse, Robert Earl of Essex, in 
connection with whom he will reappear in later volumes. He suivived to be knighted by King James 1 , 
and lived until 1615, 


(8) E, A/. Tenison's ** Elizabethan England,** IlL 3. 4(b). 






PART III. 

«* glwtWttettS, titnif IfaUawt,” 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 4. 

in anb 

ntijer ^roninc^0. 

(Labours of the English forces, March — May, 1^86 ). 


O N the very same i8th of March, 1585-6, on which the Queen’s General wrote 
to her Lord Treasurer, I have great cause to thank your Lordship, for I 
understand from my brother and all my friends how honourably you have 
dealt,” — and, in thanking him for his faithful aid, implored him anew to ‘‘be 
good ” to the “ poor soldiers,”^— young Rowland Lytton of Kncbworth, — one of 
the “ Lances ” who had accompanied Sir Thomas Cecil,— wrote also to the Lord 
Treasurer. Let us contrast with the cares and torments of the General, the 
observations of a “ voluntary Gentleman ” who knew nothing of the political 
troubles by which his leader was beset; and therefore thought the worst enemy the 
English had yet encountered was the weather* 

“ My most honorable good Lord.® 

“ Though our actions here in Flanders® do not yet bring forth such novelties as arc 
worth the presenting unto your Honor, and that if I should adventure the signifying of 
some small accidents my advertisements might come too late for news, yet can I not want 
occasion to write ; only in remembering my duty, and humbly requesting the continuance 
of your wonted favour towards me. 

“ The service hath been so small since coming over that there is little to be said of it. 

Our sharpest enemy hath been the cold, against which some have fought with loss 
of health and some with loss of lives. Our country men for the most have been touched with 
the change of air, which was here most extremely piercing. But now that skirmish is jpast, 
and we begin to think of other adversaries, I hope my next letter shall bring your Lorclship 
other news. 

lOrig: S.P. Holland. VIL 34. Cal: SP.F. Vol. XX (1921), p. 457. ” 

^Holog: Addressed “To the ryght honorable my Very good Lorde, the Lord Burghley, lorde hyghe 
treasorer of England,” and endorsed “18 Marti], 1585. Mr. Rowland Litton from Utrecht.’* 
Spelling and punctuation modernised, but exact words now given from orig: S.P. Holland VII. 
No 38. (Calendared only in abstract S P. Foreign. Cal : Vol. XX), 

® “ flawnders.” 
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“ For the place there is nodiing justly to be misliked by them that before Aeir coming 
were rightly pasuaded to foUow the soldier’s Ufe. The country, as your Lordship knws, 
is fruit&l; the towns fair and rich; the people most dutifully affected m aU love to Her 
Majesty; and notwithstanding former ill-entreaty, they are kind and friendly to such as use 
them well, 

“The prices of things are somewhat dear by reason of the strange and great excise 
which they pay to the war: but to such as know how to make their best provision, there is 
litde difference between the Low Countries and England.” 


(This last opinion he was to qualify later, after he saw the ravages wrought 
by the prolonged struggle.) 

“I see no cause to be weary yet, and till summer be past I will not think of home. 

“ I would be glad, since by misfortune I have lost my horse, that I might by your Lord- 
ship’s means be employed afoot. It is both wished und expected to have some gieatet 
numbers sent over: among which if it so fall out, I beseech your Honor to reserve me a 
place. I desire that it might be of three hundred, as diverse gentlemen have in this coun- 
try : and I doubt not so to demean myself as your Lordship shall think me worthy of that 
charge.^ 

“ Thus with my most humble duty I leave : beseeching Almighty God to prosper your 
Lordship in all happiness. 

“ From Utrecht this XVIIJ*^ of March stilo vetere. 

“ Your Lordship’s most humbly to command, 

“R. LYTTON.” 


The happy condition of being a single unit without large responsibilities 
partly accounts for Lytton finding “ nothing justly to be misliked ” and having 
no cause yet to be weary,’’ But for Sir Philip Sidney, Governor of Flushing, 
and in the close confidence of the General, aware how neavy were the odds, and 
how contrary the humour of the Queen, the situation was less cheerful. He had 
been out of favour with die Queen ever since she heard he had urged Leicester to 
accept the Governor Generalship; a measure which Burghley considered “both 
honourable and profitable.” To Burghley, accordingly, Sir Philip appealed in 
private to supplement his letters to the Privy Council. 

“ Right honourable my singular good Lord.® 

“ I have written to my singular good Lords of the Council in answer of theirs, where 
because I was fain to be long, I will not trouble your Lordship with any repetition, but only 


1 Companies of 300 Foot were frequent on the Continent. But Leicester’s device was to increase the 
sum total of Companies by reducing die numbers per Company. A Captain he considered should 
have on an average 100 to 150 men. As each Company carried an Ensign, when the foe strove 
to estimate numbers by counting the Ensigns, Leicester thus made his troops look more numerous 
than they actually were. 

This system, which entailed paying more Captains than hitherto, aroused the wrath of Sir 
John Smith, whose censures upon Leicester have been blindly accepted without enquiry into the 
circumstances; and Smith, who in his own day was raiely taken seriously, has been elevated in the 
19th and 20th centuries into an “authoiity.” 

® Addressed ‘'The right hono my singular good Lord The Hy Treasorer of England,*' Endorsed by 
Lord Burghley “18 Marttj 1^8^ Ph Sydney by John Adams from Amsterdam** (SP. Holland 
VII. 37.) Printed in Cal: SP. F. 1585-86, pp. 450-459, without address and endorsement, but with 
a note added “Holograph, Add Seal of aims. Endd. by Burghley.^ Quoted by Motley; I. 421, but 
the order of the phrases altered.” Now given from orig: but spelling modernised. 
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humbly beseech your Lordship to give your hand to the helping of the moneys sending over, 
for truly, my Lord, else there will be some terrible accident follow, particularly in the caution 
towns, if her Majesty mean to have them cautious. 

“ The news here I leave to Sir Thomas Heneage, who hath with as much honesty, in 
my opinion, done as much hurt as any man this twelve month hath done with naughtiness. 
But I hope in God, when her Majesty finds the truth of things,” she “ will not utterly 
overthrow a cause so behoveful and costly unto her : But that is beyond my office; I only cry 
for Flushing and crave your favour : which I will deserve with my service, and pray for your 
long and happy life. 

“ Fr. Amsterdam. This i8th of March, 1585. 

“Your L(ordshi)ps 

“ humblie at commandment 

“PH. SIDNEY.”! 

We should now see Muster-Master Thomas Digges’s unpublished description 
Imperfections of the present fortifications of Vlishinge/' 1585-6, and 
thereby judge what were the conditions with which Sidney as Governor of that 
town nad acute cause to be dissatisfied. 

So early as the 2nd January, while Sidney was away with his uncle Lord 
Leicester, and Erington was acting as his Deputy, Digges wrote from Flushing to 
Sir Francis Walsingham of liis “hope that his Excellency will shortly establish 
such good orders . . that these weak bad-furnished ill-armed and worse trained 
bands may shortly prove as complete and gallant companies as shall be found in 
any garrisons of Europe.’’ 

! This characteristic appeal to the Lord Treasurer to support the representations to the Council, has 
been blamed by Sidney’s latest biographer, Professor M. W. Wallace, Life of Str Phthp Sidnay,** 
1915. p. 357. He extracts two fragments, total forty words; in comment whereon are sixty-nve 
words which embody misunderstanding of the position. 

“ One of the chief weaknesses of Sir Philip’s temperament was a certain impatience with the 
world of things as they arc, a tendency to waste his energies in criticism and exasperation rather 
than to husband them for more constructive work. It is the weakness of the idealist who learns 
hardly the lesson of compiomise between what ought to be and what may be.” 

" Oiie of the chief weaknesses of Sir Philip’s temperament ” is a phrase implying that Philip was 
compounded of weaknesses; whereas he was “England’s Mars and Muse,” known far and wide 
as one of the clearest of thinkers^ and most ejficient and uncompromising of “ doers.” “ A certain 
impatience with the world of things as they are** is not to the purpose; for Sir Philip’s objection 
to not receiving the necessary means to cany on his work is not part of a metaphysical thesis but 
a statement to the Lord High Treasurer of a fact affecting the Queen’s service. 

Also mistaken is the rebuke as to ** a tendency to waste his energies in crittasm and exasperation 
rather than to husband them for more constructive wor\/* 

There are no energies wasted; nor is there “ exasperation,” but expression of hope tliat “ when 
her Majesty finds the truth of things” she will retrain from overthrowing the labours of her 
servants. As for ** mote constructive namely meeting and beating the enemy, — ^this is 

precisely what Sidney was anxious should be accomplished. Professor Wallace’s words as to ** the 
weakness of the idealist who learns hardly the lesson of compromise between what ought to be 
and what may be** are surprising; for a military Governor who sits down content with a 
dangerously inadequate force and omits to warn the Treasury of the possible consequences, is not 
learning “the lesson of compromise” but failing in his duty. 

Sir Philip Sidney was no dreamer, but a former Ambassador, appointed to a post of danger 
and honour on the strength of proved abilities, high prestige, sound judgment, and some previous 
military experience. 
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The Muster Master was confident that the Governor would issue such 
ordinances for the reward of well-deservers and the punishment of offenders as 
will shortly breed a marvellous alteration but at present most of them “ especially 
the shot ” are in such miserable condition and so unskilled that if brought into 
action they would prove more dangerous to their own companions than serviceable 
against the enemy. 

As to the fortifications, Digges’s report enables us to put ourselves in Sir Philip 
Sidney’s place and understand iiow much reason he had to plead, with Burghlcy 
and Walsingham in particular and the Council in general, for the necessary money 
to repair the conditions Digges deplored:® 

“ The chief and greatest (imperfection) of all is even in the very form and proportion 
of the whole circuit, wherein two notable errors are committed. 

“ First that the Walls are superfluously enlarged with such excess of length as they 
require far greater numbers of men to guard and defend them, and far greater charge in 
making of them than otherwise had been needful.® 

“ Secondly the Curtens are laid in such form as the capacity of the town is greatly 
straightened,^ and much ground lost that might have been employed to very necessary and 
commodious uses, and have yielded great rents toward the maintenance of the public works, 

“ The third and chief defect is that in the whole circuit of this town there is not any 
one close flanker where ordnance may be placed in safety to secure the Curtens.® 

“ The Vamures also are too low generally to cover Shot that shall be sent for the guard 
of them. 

“The Rampiers also are made with so great a scarpe that they are [asjsaultable of 
themselves upon any approach without battery. So that I may briefly conclude the only 
strength of this town doth consist in the natural seat: the ground round about the town for 
a great distance being so low that it may every spring tide be drowned with the sea, 

“But because the Enemy may find many means, notwithstanding that strength, to 
make his approaches, if at any time he shall be of such force by sea as to supply victuals 
to his Army, 1 would not wish too much secunty reposed on that natmal strength, but such 
farther art used as with least charge might best supply the defects before recited, 

“And first I would wish all the platforms for the Ordnance to be well repaired, the 
[gun] carriages amended, the Ordnance well-mounted, and some convenient number of 
gunners appointed to give their attendance on their pieces. 

“Then so soon as the season of the year will permit, that the Vamures and ruinate [d] 
Rampiers be re-edified and well sanded round, that the soldiers may march dry upon Aem. 

“ The Corps du Guards and Sentinels also to be repaired, and some severe Orders to 
keep them clean and sweet, and not in such loathsome manner as at this present they are. 

iVhssinge, V12 January 1585-6. S.P. Holland, VI.3. Partly printed in Cal: S.P. Foreign, Vol. XX 
(1921) p. 278. 

^''The Imperfections of the present fortifications of Vlishtnge" S.P. Hollande VI. ya Endorsed 
“ 15 Januarij 1855. Mr. Tho Digges Touching the fortifications of Vlissinghe. The State of 
Ostende.’* Calendared S.P. Foreign XX. First published E.E., from oiiginal. (Spelling 
modernised). \ r o 

®See plan of Flushing sent by Sidney to Walsingham. Plate 4, facing p. 38, ante. 

^narrowed, cramped. 

® “ scour ” IS the word whether it is an abbreviation for “ s(e)coure ” (secure the curtens,) 01 
“ s(uc)courc ” (succour) might be queried. 
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“ But if the state of this Town determine to be at charges to fortify the same, in royal 
and assured manner (as I partly understand their meaning already is) in time to vamure these 
works round with stone, then would I wish that they should by no means waste their 
money so vainly as to bestow such charges in performing this platt, forasmuch as a new 
form and platt of fortification may be delivered unto them” (we may suppose drawn by 
Digges himself,) “ that shall be far stronger and embrace so much more ground within the 
walls as shall yield them a very great annual revenue toward the maintenance of their 
charges : and yet be sufficiently guarded with a few or fewer soldiers than these present walls 
can be.” 

Ultimately many of these suggestions were to be carried out, and Flushing 
under an English Governor was to become as formidable a stronghold as Digges 
desired; but Sir Philip Sidney did not live to see it. 

On the 14th (24th) of March Sidney wrote to his father-in-law : ^ 

“ Right Honourable. 

” I receive divers letters from you, full of the discomfort which I see and am sorry to 
see you daily meet with at home, and I think such is the good will it pleaseth you to bear 
me that my part of the trouble is something that troubles you. But I beseech you, let it not. 

“ I had before cast my count of dangers, want, and disgrace, and before God, sir, it is 
true m my heart the love of the cause doth so far overbalance them all, with God's gface, 
they shall never ma\e me weary of my resolution. 

” If her Majesty were the fountain, I would fear, considering what I daily find, that 
wc should wax dry.- But she is but a means whom God useth; and I know not whether 
I am deceived but I am faithfully persuaded that if she should withdraw herself, other 
springs would rise to help this action. For methinks I sec the great work indeed in hand 
against the abusers of the world, wherein it is no greater fault to have confidence in man’s 
power than it is too hastily to despair of God’s work. 

“ I think a wise and constant man ought never to grieve while he doth play as a man 
may say his own part truly, though others be out; but if himself leave his hold because other 
mariners will be idle, he will hardly for[give] himself his own fault. 

“ For me, I cannot promise of my own course, no nor of the [illegible word] because 
I know there is a higher power that must uphold me or else I shall fall ; but certainly I trust 


iThis letter is given by Professor Wallace, Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 1915, p, 357, as from “Holland 
Correspondence. Vol. VII. Draft copy foL i. March 2nd. Final Copy fol. 3. March 10.” But 
the reference is misplaced; and applies to draft letters from the Privy Council to Sir Philip, the 
second with alterations by Walsingham when the Queen had changed her mind since the first had 
been written by L. Burghley (E.E. p. 104.) Being a private letter from Philip lo his father-in-law, 
and especially as containing candid cnUcisms of the Queen, that of 24th March was unlikely to 
have been placed with official correspondence now in the State Papers, Foreign, Holland (which 
IS what Professor Wallace means ^ ” Holland Correspondence.*’) There are not any “ drafts ’* or 
“copies” of It in the Record Office; but the original is in the British Museum, Harl: MS.287, 
(ff. 1-2), addressed “The right hono(rab)le Sir frauncis Walsingham knight principal Secretary** 
etc ; and endorsed “ 24 March 1585 From S** Ph. Sidney.’* Parts of it have been torn and badly 
mended. Where Professor Wallace gives dots for illegible words, the missing words have now 
been deciphcied and filled in, all except one. Wallace also has a few trifling verbal errors, “should” 
for “would,” “I think” foi “methinks,** “Will” for “William (the jesting player); “man” for 
“one,” and “Burlay” for “Burlas” (another person). As now given in Ehz. Eng: it has been 
retransenbed fiom original; but divided into paragraphs, and such contractions as “yt” and “ye” 
printed as “ that ** and “ the.” 

2 “wax diy” altered by Sidney from “want.” 

3 The paper is torn and shows only “i my.” 
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I shall not by other men’s wants be drawn from myself. Therefore good sir, to whom for 
my particular I am more bound than to all men besides, be not troubled with my trouble, 
for I have seen the worst in my judgment beforehand; and worse that cannot be. If the 
Queen pay not her soldiers she must lose her garrisons; there is no doubt thereof. But no 
man living shall be able to say the fault is tn me. What relief I can do them I will. I 
will spare no danger if occasion serve; 1 am sure no creature shall be able to lay injustice 
to my charge, and for further doubts truly I stand not upon them. 

“I have written by Adams to the Council plainly thereof; let them determine.^ 

It hath been a costly beginning unto me this war, by reason I had nothing propoi- 
tioned unto it, my servants unexpet ienced, and myself every way unfurnished, and no helps 
but hereafter. If the war continue I shall pass^ much better through with it. 

'' For Berghen-op-Zome 1 delighted in it, 1 confess because it was near the enemy; but 
especially having a very fair house in it and an excellent air, I destined it for my wife; but 
finding how you deal there, and that ill payment in my absence thence might bring forth 
some mischief, and consideting how apt the Queen is to interpret everything to my disadvan- 
tage, 1 have resigned it to my Lord Willoughby, my very friend and indeed a valiant and 
frank gentleman, and fit for that place.^ Therefore I pray you know that so much of my 
regality is fallen. I understand I am called very ambitious and proud at home, but certainly 
if they knew my heart they would not altogether so judge me. 

“ I wrote you a letter by William my Lord of Leicester’s jesting player, enclosed in a 
letter to my wife, and I never had answer thereof. It contained something to my Lord of 
Leicester, and counsel that some way might be taken to stay my Lady there. I since divers 
times have writ to know whether you had received them, but you never answered me that 
point. 

“ I since find that the knave delivered the letters to my Ladv of Leicester; but whether 
she sent them you or no I know not, but earnestly desire to do, oecause I doubt there is 
worse interpreted thereof.” 

know* not whether “ William my Lord of Leicester’s jesting player ” was 
William Shakespeare or William Kempe. Though the name of William 
Shakespeare did not first come into print until seven years later, there is some 
possibility of his having been a juvenile member of Lord Leicester’s company of 
actors in 1586, perhaps playing the women’s parts. But whoever the “ jesting ” 
William was in March 1585-6, the Governor of Flushing was wrath with him 
for delivering to the Countess of Leicester letters he had been bidden to take to 
Lady Sidney.^) 

“Mr. Erington is with me at Flushing, and therefore I think myself at the more 
rest having a man of his reputation, but assure you, sir, in good earnest I find Burlas 
another manner of man than he is tak[en] or I expected. I would to God Burn [am] obtain 


1 The plan of Flushing by Adams was discovered in 1927 and is now fiist published, plate 4, ante. 

^ This word almost illegible. 

3 Unpublished plan of Bergen-op-Zoom is forthcommg in Vol. VII. 

^ Professor Wallace considers that the words “ something to my Lord of Leicester ” should be altered 
to “ something pom my Lord of Leicester ” But by the context it would seem as if Sidney had 
heard the rumour as to Lady Leicester intending to come to the Low Countries; and that, believing 
It, he sent Lord Leicester a letter— and to Walsmgham a copy of the same— with the advice that 
Lady Leicester would be wiser to remain at home. 
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his suit: he is honest but somewhat discouraged with consideration of his estate. Turner 
was good for nothing, and worst for sound of the harquebus.^ 

“ We shall have a sore war upon us this summer, wherein if appointment had been kept 
and these disgraces forborne which have greatly weakened us, we had been victorious. 

“ I can say no more at this time, but pray for your long and happy life. 

“ At Utrecht this 14th of March, 1585(6). 

“Your humble son, 

“PH. SIDNEY .”2 

“ ij appointment had been kept, and these disgraces forborne which have 
greatly weakened us" refers presumaoly to the trouble made by the Queen in 
obstructing Leicester and railing against him, and keeping both him and Sidney 
waiting for the soldiers’ payments. When Sidney refers to “ you ” as taking an 
unsatisfactory course, he does not mean Walsingham, but is allu^ng to the Queen’s 
hampering of tlie “ cause.” He adds a postscript : 

“ (I) know not what to say to my wife’s coming all you resolve better, for if you run 
a strange course I may take such a one here as will not be fit for any of the feminine gender.” 

“I pray you make much of Nichol Gorge.”® “I have been vilely deceived for 
armours lor my horsemen. If you could speedily spare me any [torn, query ‘more’] of 
your armoury 1 will send them you again as soon as my own be furnished. There was never 
so good a father had a more troublesome son. 

“ Send Sir William Pelham, good sir, and let him have Gierke’s place, for we need no 
clerks and it is most necessary to have such a one in the Council ’’ (as Pelham). 

The uneasiness Sidney expressed seems to indicate that it was rather 
Walsingham who wished his daughter to join her husband than Sidney who 
pressed for her coming. But the project for sending Lady Sidney to Flushing was 
no secret; Colonel Morgan writes to Walsingham, 27th February, “I thought to 
have been an assured man with the Lord Governor of Flushing, and of the suite 
of Madame your daughter; but it is his Excellency’s pleasure that I should not 
remain there.’’* 

It may appear strange that Sir Francis and Lady Walsingham were not only 
willing but eager for their daughter to be with her husband under conditions so 
far from suitable. Sidney’s accounts of the state of the Low Countries in general 

1 Digges had wai ned the Council that some of the “ shot ” were so unskilled as to be more dangerous 
to each other than to the foe (p. lOo). Profcssoi Wallace’s version gives the words of Sidney about 
Turner as “ worst with the sound ot the • . .’’and then a gap. But the MS. is disccrnable as 
“worst for y° sound of y® har\abusf* 

2 His name here spelt with a y; but sometimes spelt by him “ Sidnei.” 

i^Name blank m Professor Wallace’s version. (For Nicholas Gorge’s sei vices, see Lord Burghley to 
the E. of Leicester, 26 Dec: 1585. Leyces: Corres: pp. 38-44). 

4 “ Jc cuydoz avoir cstc ung homme assure chez Monseigneur de Governcur dc Flissingues, et de la 
snyttc dc Madame vostre fille. Mais le bon plaisir de son Ex®*® cst que )e n’y demeuray.” S.P. 

Holland VI.T35 1585-6. Endorsed “9 Marche 1585. From Coronell Morgan.” Why 

it is in Ficnch thcic is nothing to explain. It has the same signature (“Tho. Morgan”) as letters 
in English to Walsingham. S.P. Holland VI. i, 12, etc. (Calendaied in English. S.P. Foreign, 
Vol. XX.) 
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and of FlusHng in particular, Muster-Master Digges’s report on the inadequate 
defences of Flushing, Rowland Lytton’s description of the miseries caused by the 
“ piercing cold ” during winter and early spring,^ — and the fact that though Sir 
Philip Sidney held Flushing and Sir Thomas Cecil governed “ the Brill ” for 
England, the enemy forces garrisoned many a substantial town in the Northern 
Provinces, — would make it seem the last place to which to send a young married 
woman. And that the Queen— who at first frowned upon Sidney’s marriage, and 
who threatened to recall Leicester on the mere rumour that his wife was setting 
out for the seat of war, — ^would permit Lady Sidney to go to her husband is 
remarkable, especially as Walsingham wrote to Leicester that Her Majesty “ is 
very apt upon every light occasion to find fault with Sir Philip . . . . 

What Sidney actually thought of his Sovereign can be inferred from his private 
letters to Walsingham to the effect that if die cause depended solely on the Queen 
it would be in a sad way. He had availed himeslf of permission to write to her 
direct : but not with any result. Her habit of delaying important business while 
she asked needless questions, on matters already well explained, was enough to have 
tried a more patient man than Sidney. In reply to his representations about 
Flushing, she had bidden the Coimcil request him to obtain Leicester’s further 
approval of his plans, and also to find out if Leicester could have the “ charges ” 
paid out of Dutch customs duties. 

One of Sidney’s main wishes was to build barracks for his soldiers; he strongly 
disapproved of quartering troops on the townsfolk. The first draft of the Privy 
Coimcil reply is We think Her Majesty .... will herself yield some portion for 
the accomplishment of so necessary a service.” This in Burghley’s hand is endorsed 
by his clerk “ 2nd March 1585 ”(6). But Her Majesty objected; so there had to 
be another draft composed, cancelling the reassurance, and conveying instead the 
Queen’s reproaches that Sidney had not “ sooner acquainted her ” with the 
conditions : by which presumably she meant that he should earlier have written 
to her privately. Digges’s report of the state of Flushing had been sent to tlic 
Council in January : and Sidney’s appeals had been many. 

No man had protested more pungently than Walsingham against the Queen’s 
untimely “sparing”; and his loving adiniration for Sidney was boundless; but 
even he was obliged to convey to his son-in-law an official rebuke according to Her 
Majesty’s will and pleasure.® 

Despite the acute distress which Leicester had suffered imder her unreasonable 
huffs and threats, he worked gallantly to cope with all the complicated difficulties 
which had arisen since William the Silent had fallen victim to an assassin. And 


Ip. 97, ante. 

^Leycester Corresp: p. 345. 

3 Lords of the Council to Sir P. Sidney, draft in Ld. Burghley’s hand, 4 pp. is S P. Holland VII 
(i) 2 March. Ib: (2,) endorsed March 10, is fresh draft corrected by Walsingham Cal: S.P.* 
Foreign XX. 1921. pp. 407-408, wherein also is much other correspondence showing the difficulties 
and delays 
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“ the civill government being first in some good sort \vell setded ” under 
direction, “ he applied himself forthwith to the military service.” The most 
pressing necessity was the relief of Grave in Brabant: which matter has been so 
much misunderstood that we must now give it our attention. 

The town belonged to Prince Maurice of Nassau; and was besieged partly for 
that reason. The officer organising the defence was his brother-in-law, Coimt 
Philip Hohenlohe, “ or Hollocke, a German, who had long served the Estates.” 
“ Hollocke ” (as the English nearly always called him) had put into Grave as 
military Governor a Dutch Baron, Hemert, and a garrison of about eight hundred. 
Though the town was not large it had been “ fortified of late and made verie strong 
by the Prince of Orange, whose patrimonie it was.” The reason for strengthening 
its defence was 

“ because standing upon the river of Mase it hindereth the free passage of that part of the 
river neare it. Otherwise, for trade, territorie, wealth or anie other commoditie, it is not 
to be much accounted of. 

“ Alexander Farnese Prince of Parma, Governor then for the King of Spaine in Brabant, 
Flaunders, and those parts of the lowe Countries that acknowledge the King of Spaine, had 
sent the Count Charles Maunsfelt to beleaguere this Towne, and to besiege it somewhat a 
far off ; which he accordingly did, by erecting around about it foure fortes with fifteene hundred 
souldiers in them; and having neere him within one English mile all the Spanish Regiments 
to the number of five thousand footmen.”^ 

Mansfelt had “ lain there from December till about the beginning of March,” 
when news came to Lord Leicester at the Hague that the besieged were in 
“ distress for lacke of men, victuals, and other provisions ” : so His Excellency 
decided to march to their aid. Accordingly 

“ he moved his headquarters from the Hague to Utrecht; and from thence 
he presently sent his horsemen . . . about thirteene or fourteene hundred, to 
encampe at Nyckvicke in the province of Vellowe in Gelderland.” 

To Count Hollocke, with John Norris, “ Coronell General of the English 
Infanterie,” he allotted two thousand Foot; but no Horse, because the country was 
not suited to Cavalry operations. Their orders were to get in through the 
besiegers and re-victual the besieged. 

This entailed considerable fighting, during which our men captured “one 
pecce of the enimies ordinance ” with which the foe had intended to batter the 
English provision ships. “ Sir John Norris was hurt in the brest with a pike : 
Sir John Boroughes had a finger str(ic)ken off with a musket shot ”; but the 
General’s commands were successfully carried out; the boats got twice up the river, 
and not only did Count Hollocke provision the garrison sufficiently to last nine 
months, but reinforced them with “newe men.” 

Having achieved this, he and Norris “in the verie view and force of the 
enemie ” came away “ with great honor.”® Further details appear in a letter of 


1 '" A Bnefe Report/' 1587, p. 7. ^Ih: pp. 8-9. 
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Dr. D’Oyley to Lord BurgHey, when sending him a map of the town with the 
forts and sconces. HoUocke having 

“ cotniaanded the dykes (which are the banks or causies to bay up the water from drowmng 
the meadows,) to be pierced on Brabant side, over against the sluice and the trench where 
Mr, Norreys was first charged, the waters did so swell, and drown the mainland, ^ that there 
went a hundred and eight boats with flat bottoms, and carried great store _ of victual and 
munition, tn so much that Monsieur Hemart, Governor of the town, requireth no more. 

Parma, “ seeing that by famishing he cannot prevail,” was now “ marching with the 
cannon to batter it 

“ Monsieur Hemart assembled the burghers of Grave and swore them to \eep the town 
during life for the Estates and her Majesty of England, and licensed those that would not 
to depart the town.”^ 

(The sequel to this promise we shall presently examine.) 

Reckoning Grave secure, — and having good reason so to believe, — Count 
Hollock and Colonel Norris returned to headquarters. 

It was shortly before this that the Dutch Colonel Shenck had achieved the 
celebrated capture of “ Wearle, a ^eat town in Westfalia ” for which Leicester 
knighted him and gave him a gold chain. “ The Prince of Parma (as it was 
reported to us) was much kindled with this overthrow at Grave,” and “ with the 
taking of the castles.” He was surprised that the town could have been victualled. 
So “ about the beginning of Maie ” news reached the English Camp that the 
famous enemy General had set forth with twelve thousand Foot and some four 
thousand Horse, “ towards Grave.” 

Leicester’s troops were not then such as could hope to meet Parma on equal 
terms; but with “ the entent to be neere at hand with such forces as he had,” 
namely some 3,000 Foot and 1,000 Horse, “ he passed in person the river of Rhyne 
at Arnham in Gelderland ” meaning to approach Grave as best he could. This 
could not be managed without fighting on the way : and so Leicester decided to 
attack the “ fortes of Luytesforte and Barschodfe, and the two castles of Alon and 
Bemell,” — though they were “ very strong, well manned, and sufficiently provided 
of all necessaries.” His soldiers rose to the occasion: “his Exccllencie himself 
ordering the batteries; . . . and without respect of travell or danger, putting his 
owne hande to the trenches and other works,” till his purpose was victoriously 
effected." 

After this preliminary success “ another thing of good importance ” remained 
to be done : namely to capture a certain island in the Rhine, where the river 

“ dividing himselfe, taketh the right hand course downe to Arnham, and 
retaineth still the name of Rhyne, and on the left passeth to Newmegen and is 
in Latin called Vahalis, in vulgar Dutch the Wale. The Island is called 
Graveswert, and, being fortified, might commaund both the rivers of Rhyne 

^ S.P. Holland, VIII. lo. 7th May. Cal : XX. 612. A Brief e Report/' pp. 14-15. 
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and Wale from that place downward, that nothing could passe to Arnham or 
Newmegen. 

It was thought very important to surprise this Islande, and tp builde a forte 
in it: but the matter required celeritie, secrecie, and good strength of men, 
bicause the enimie were neere.” 

The officer selected to lead the attempt was the new knight. Sir Martin 
Shenck; who “ whiles his Excellencie was occupied in winning the forts and 
casdes, took the Island, built the forte,” and “ having left it defensible and well 
manned, returned againe to his Excellencie, who having now gotten the forts 
and castles so cleered the whole province of Bettowe, and left not one enimie in 
it, thought fit to proceede in his principal intent of drawing neere the cnemie 
at Grave.” 

Thus relates the officer who compiled the “ Briefe Report" But, John Bruce 
die nineteenth century editor of Leicester’s Correspondence, alleged on the 
authority of that very Report that at this time “ Leycester, Hohenlohe and Schenck 
were scattered about the country each occupied with a separate object of 
comparatively trifling importance.” 

The " Briefe Report " on the contrary shows the actions of all three as part of the 
same plan of campaign. Bruce further misunderstood the narrative when he 
added that the Prince of Parma at Grave “outgeneralled ” the Allies. 

The loss of Grave did not turn upon generalship, but upon treachery. 

Only a few days before it was betrayed, Rowland Lytton was writing to Lord 
Burghley of the fitness of that “ very strong ” and “ well maimed ” town to endure 
a long siege. 

Lytton’s unpublished letter, “ From the camp before Nimegen the XXVII of 
May ” shows us how the situation then appeared:* 

“ My most honorable good Lord, ever remembering my humble service, as duty be- 
comcih me: 

“ 1 received the XXVth of this month your Lordship’s letter dated the XXXth of April : 
Wherein I found myself greatly happy to be remembered with so much favour at your 
Ixvrdship’s hand.® I know I neither have nor can tell how to equal my deserts unto your 
Ixjrdships continual goodness towards me; but this I beseech your Honor to be assured of, 
that while I live, in ray whole power and ability I will be ever at your Lordships devotion. 

“ Some effects have been wrought, since the writing of my last letter : the two sconces® 
which our forces lay before, are taken in: that before Nimegen upon condition that they 
sliould depart with bag and baggage and their arms like soldiers: the other upon mercy. 
Nimegen sconce was entered the XXth of May : there were in it twenty-eight solmers.^ The 

lAdtlressed “To the right honorable my vciy good Loide the Lorde Burghleye Lorde Hyghe 
Trcasorci of Knglande give these.” Oiig: holog: Sealed with die Lytton arms. Endorsed “27 
M.iy 1586. Mr.'^Rowlaiid Litton to my L.” S.P. Holland VIII. 51. Calendared S.P. For: Vol. 
XX; but not verbatim. 

2 This letter is not now to be found. 

®fotts. 

i“VIIJXX soldycrs.” 
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chiefest cause why they did render was want of victual, for we had so ttenched and planted 
a few pieces of artillery between the town and them that boats could hardly pass . and or 
itself the piece was not strong by reason the ditch was dry. 

“ We found two pieces of artillery left in it.” 

Usually what seems surprising in sixteenth century fighting is the relatively 
small number of casualties; but on this occasion the English losses out-numbered 
the survivors in the enemy garrison : 

“We lost thirty soldiers before it; three Lieutenants and a Captain called Sims. 

“ The other sconce at Barkshoofe^ stood out ull the cannon was brought and shot seven 
or eight times. 

“ Then finding their weakness they cried out for mercy, which was granted them; but 
not without a litde blood. Grave Hollocke caused two or three of them to be put to the 
sword, that they might hereafter learn to yield before the cannon play. There were twenty- 
three^ and odd in it.” 

Grave Hollocke ” (Count Hohenlohe) was by no means always congenial to 
the English as to his methods and actions. We shall presently notice that Lytton, 
who had set out disposed to take a favourable view or all with whom he came in 
contact, was shocked by the German troops preying upon their allies almost as 
much as upon their enemies. 

“ Now is the Bettoe cleane freed of the enemy, but there is small difference to the 
country between the enemy and the friend; for being of itself the most rich and fruitful soil** 
in Guelderland, it is so wasted and spoiled with war as it is desolate, and almost no inhabi- 
tants left in it: the muffs^ that serve us are the greatest thieves and stealers in the world; 
they respect neither friend nor foe, so he have a cow, a mare, a pan, a featherbed, or any 
thing worth a stiver : not so much as the iron bars of windows can scape them. This I write 
which I have with grief and pity seen. 

“ I think the camp shall stay awhile in this place both to watch Nimegen, and for the 
comfort of Grave where the Prince of Parma lyeth in great strength. He hath by report 
brought twentyeight cannons before the town, and there is hot shooting; but I think he hath 
not yet begun his battery, for we should hear the ‘ tyars ’ go roundlier off; but this I heard 
between V of the clock at night on Whitsun Monday, and five the next morning : near two 
hundred® great shot: which I heard since was upon the planting of the Prince’s artillery, 
the town sallying forth, as it is said they slew many of the enemy. 

“ it IS very strong, well manned, victualled for three or four months.** There is nine 
hundred soldiers in it, besides burghers, who will fight unhappily, being well backed.” 

(“ Unhappily ” : i.e., the burghers are not skilled in fighting, but consent to it 
now that they are supported.) 

The fate of Grave was far other than the English or Count ‘‘ Hollocke ” 
expected. 


1 Altered from or to “ Barkshove.” 

2 IIIXX. 3 » style ” in MS. but presumably a clerical erior. 
^German troops (See Cal: S.P. Foreign, XX. 1921.) 

5 lie. ^Actually for nine months. 
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“It seems the Prince is resolved to give great attempts, and so he must loo\ to 
receive great slaughters, for it is li\e to cost him dear if he win it.’* 

It did “ cost him dear but not in the sense Rowland Lytton used that phrase. 
Spanish blandishments were to have an astonishing effect upon the Governor, Baron 
Van Hemert. But nobody in the English camp suspected Ixim; and Lytton ends on 
a cheerful note. 

“ The general hope is here to have more men, and more money, that our force might 
be able to keep the open field without seeking groimd of advantage, which yet we are hardly 
able to do ; ” but since the capture of the sconces “ we now have the help of a good river, 
where the enemy will be well troubled and I hope beaten if he should attempt to go over. 

“ Thus I cease further to trouble your Honour at this time beseeching the Almighty God 
to send your Lordship long life and all happiness. 

“From the camp before^ Nimegen the XXVII of May. 

“Your Lordships most 

humbly to command, 

“R. LYTTON.” 

A few days later, a rumour reached the camp that Grave had surrendered to 
the Prince of Parma : but this “ seemed so strange that it was not at the first 
believed”; for not only was the place “known to be of great strength” and well 
victualled, but Leicester had received two letters, from 

“ Baron Hcmart, captaine of Grave, tlie one tlie dale before, the other the 
same day, wherein Hemart wished his Excellencie to do what else he thought 
convenient, and to have no care of Grave, for he was able to defend it against 
al men for one halfe yeere’*^ 

These letters the ” Earle-Gcncral ” had sent to Queen Elizabeth; but he had 
soon to follow them with news of such “ traitrous dealing ” that it seemed almost 
incredible;’ 

As the 19th century editor of the “ Leicester Correspondence,” whose 
animus against Leicester was vehement and irrational, threw the blame on him, 
and sentimentalised over the traitor, and thus set a fashion for later writers, — ^we 
should now clear these events from distortion; which can effectually be done by 
attending to what was said and written at the time. 


*AItcial from “.it.” 

-“A Bticjc Rfpon" p. n. 

of Leicester to I/iids of the Council, via Sir Thomas Hencage. S.P. Holland, VIII, 61 (Cal: 
S P.R Vol. XX. p. 695). 
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(Baron Van Hemert’s surrender of Grave, and the penalty, 1^86). 


“ . . . a printed thing [issued] at Antwerp, entitled a Discourse of the tniring 
of Grave, full of untruths. . . . And we think it necessary that some counterbuff 
be given thereto, with expression of the truth, and condemnation of the 
untruth. . . .” 

Lord Burahley to General the Earl of Leicester. 17 June, i<;86. fS.P. Foreien • 
Holland VIII, 97). / ^ v S • 


“ Truly your Lordship hath cause to be grieved, and to complain to us 5 but 
not to be grieved with us, or complain of us. . . . [We] heartily desire that the 
common cause might be defended and npholden by your service.” 

iMrd Burgh ley. Sir Francis Walsingham, a?id Sir Christopher Hatton to the Earl 
of lA:icestcr. 19 June, Ib. 


“ Till the melancholy news of Grave were thoroughly digested, I could find 
no joy to write unto your Lordship : but now justice is done upon those cowardly 
offenders, honest men are discharged of blame, and our nation hath sufficiently 
testided their disdain and hate against all such dishonourable dealing.” 

Rowland Lytton to "my very good Lorde Burghley," 0 >c. 19 June, 1586. 

(S.P.I-’. Holland VIII, 103). 




G. IL'phrlni^"' " Bos par Messire Lays Guicciardin. 

Avec toutes lest Cartes Geographiques desdits Pays et plusieurs pourtraicts de villes 
et en bette perspective, par M. Pierre du Keere: Derechef illustrie de 
plusieurs AddiUons remarquables, par Pierre du Mont. Van Cl D 1 JCXII [x6i3] Amhemi 
apud joannem Jansoni et Petrum Koerium. Amstelodamum.” p. 195. (Syi xq^). 

(B.M. Maps 12 b.38. Earliest edition in B.M., of a work first issued in 1567.) 

As described in "A Brief e Report of the Milttane Services" Sec. (1587), p. 7: 

Brabant, belonging to Count Maurice of Nassau, seconde sonne to 
^ was then [1586I in the government of Count Philip 

of Hohenlohe or Hollocke a German, who had long served the Estates, and had placed Fas! 
^vernour in this Towne Mounsicur Hemart, a Baron of these Lowe Countries, with Mrrison ot 
about eight hundred Dutch and Netherlande soldiers. garrison ot 

. Towne is not great, but fortified of late, and made verie strong by the Prince of Oranse 
whose patrimonie it was. It is of some importance, because standing upon the river of Mase it 
hmderth the free passage of that part of the river neere it. Otherwise, for trade, territorie wealth 
or anie other commodme, it is not to be much accounted of. . e. weaitn, 

Alexander Farnese Prince of Parma, Governor then for the King of Spainc in Brabant 
Flaunders, and those parts of the lowe Countries that acknowledged the king of Spaine had sent 
t* Maunsfelt, to beleeguere this Towne, and to besiege it somewhat afer off, . . . by 
e .^ting round atout it, foure forts, with fifteene hundred souldiers in them, and having neere him 
withm one english mile all the Spanish Regiments, to the number of five thousand ” 

ta. "Ttreio- bu, *= 41 . 

The story of the siege of Grave is continued in the ensuing section, 




PART III. 

attir ^aliant.** 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 5. 

^xpv^iSi^xon of anb 

©jornbremnatioti of tlje 

(Baron Van Hemcrt's surrender of Grave, and the penalty, 1^86)} 


W E have seen how when Count Mansfelt was besieging Grave for the Prince of 
Parma, Lord I^icester had sent Count Hohenlohe and Sir John Norris to take 
boats up the river, to revictual the garrison; and also to reinforce tbpn ) with 
more men : “ a hundred and eight boats with flat bottoms,” bringing such “ great 
store of victual and munition ” that the military Governor Baron Van Hemert said he 
required “ no more,” and “ swore to keep the town during life for the Estates and 
(for) her Majesty of England.”® 

Nothing is easier than for armchair critics today to blame Leicester for believing 
Van Hemert’s reassurance that he could hold out without further aid for at least 
another ^ months. But the strange thing would have been if Leicester had 
doubted it. In days when the word of a nobleman was supposed to be inviolable, 
^d also when to all appearance it was not only to Van Hemert’s honour but to his 
interest to keep Grave for the United Provinces,— nobody (so far as can be ascer- 
tained) dreamt of distrusting him. The selling of Deventer to Spain by Sir William 
Stanley did not take place until the following year; and though the yielding of other 
fortresses and towns by Dutch garrisons had occurred in circumstances little to 
the credit of those concerned, it is entirely unreasonable to blame Leicester for not 
knowing by instinct that Van Hemert was a double-dealer. Hemert had been 
selected for his post by Count Hohenlohe; who knew him well; and who, however 
hot-tempered, was devoted to the cause of his own brother-in-law Count Maurice of 
Nassau, to whom the greater part of Grave belonged. 


1 Van Hemert in Dutch. But in nearly all Elizabethan MSS. and prmted matter, “Hemart” is the 
spelling. The disparity (sec: 5) between the text (Van Hemert) and the quotations (“Hemart”) 
is not a misprint, but is in accord with the rule defined in E,E. vol. I, p. xvj. 

® 7th May, 1586. S.P. Holland, viii, 10 (E.E. ante, p. 106). 
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When a rumour reached Lord Leicester that the Prince of Parma had entered 
Grave, this seemed a fantastic tale; for Parma could not, even with his heavy 
artillery, have reduced it so quickly. That Spanish gold might have been more 
potent than Spanish guns did not at first occur to him; and even when the news of 
the surrender was confirmed. Lord North wrote to Lord Burghley that it was not 
certain whether “ the Governor Emart,” a gentleman “ of Guelder, of great kindred, 
living, and acquaintance,” had been guilty of “a treacherous practise with the 
enemy,” or “ the most vile cowardice, mixed wnth such negligence as is unspeak- 
able.” But he had heard that Van Hemert during the siege had spent his time 
mostly indoors in his own house, “fellowed with his harlot”; and when he 
emerged he could not be persuaded “ by captains, soldiers or burghers to do anything 
for defence of the town,” but pretended to have scruples against causing “ the blood 
of so many innocents to be spilt . . . and sent a drum to the enemy for parley.”^ 

“ I trust the traitrous loss of Grave shall not gather any ill opinion of us here,” 
■wrote Leicester to Walsingham : “ for my part I have a clear conscience.^ I have 
three times been only the help and relief of it, besides mine own coming in person 
now to give all assistance to it,” (i.e. he was on the way there when the news came 
of the surrender). “ . . . being the best fortified place thoroughly, of all this 
province none like it, being fully manned, victualled, and stored with all manner 
of artillery and munition, having but three horns battery laid to it, and a show of 
assault upon Thursday last in the morning,” it surrendered the same afternoon.** 

Hemert had not even the grace to be ashamed. As Lord North wrote to Lord 
Btnghley : 


1 S.P. Holland, VIII, 93. Cal : S.P.F. xxi (ii) 1^7, pp. 18-20. 

2 Quoting only these words and not the explanation ensuing, the editor of Cal : S.P. Spanish, III (1896), 
p. 586, added,: “ The loss of Grave was a serious blow both to the cause of the Netherlands and to 
Leicester’s generalship. As a matter of fact both he and Count Hohenlohe had been completely oiit- 
generalled by Parma. See Leycester Correspondence'* But Leiccstei’s own coirespondcncc shows no 
such thing; it is the editor, John Bruce (1844), p. 284, who alleged, “ It is clear that the Prince of Parma 
outgeneralled them and then makes a series of assertions which can be contradicted out of the very 
letters he was supposed to be editing. In the 93 years since that publication, no English writer until 
now (so far as can be discovered) has exammed into the events: it has been easier to echo that 
Leicester was “outgeneralled.” Thus by a random word are reputations established or disestablished 
in what is called “history” 

3 Ouvry M.S f. 22, copy, Leycester Cojresp : p. 284. The editor, John Bruce (having misapplied tlie 
term “outgeneralled” to Leicester), embroidered the events thus (p. 284): 

“ the Prince suddenly drew his forces together and came down upon Giave . the soldiers 

animated by the presence of their general, attacked with a fury which entirely confounded the 
young and inexperienced Hemart . , ” Having excited sympathy for him by fanedul imput- 

ing youth, Bruce added, “ Hemait’s courage felled him before the moment of extremity ai rived, 
and suddenly forgetting the boastful letters he had written to Leycester up to that very day, in a 
sudden fit of despair he offered terms of surrender, which the prince was delighted to accept.” 

Bruce does not explain what the terms were which made a military Governor sunender his 
charge in three hours after having sworn (not “boasted ”) to hold it six months; but he adds, “ Sec 
Bfiefe Report, Sig B.” From this we would infer his blame of Leicester to be based on the Report 
by one of Leicester’s own officers. But we have seen (EE. p. 107) that the Bnefe Report entirely 
exonerates Leicester. It shows up (p 12) Hemert’s “sudden yielding without good cause” while 
“ sufficiently furnished with all necessities.” 
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“ After the delivery of the town he came with three Captains to my Lord's camp 
before Nimegen very boldly;” whereupon Leicester ordered him to be arrested, with 
these officers, that they might all be brought to justice: “for which purpose his 
Lordship granted a Commission to the Count HoUock, the Earl of Essex, with 
sundry of the Dutch to hear and examine him and his cause ...” 

Leicester brought Van Hemert from Bommel to Gorcum, and from thence to 
Utrecht, “ where he meaneth to follow the cause by the advice of the States and 
their Coimcil . . . 

Two days later, Leicester wrote from Utrecht in his own hand to Burghley, 
“ Grave was most villainously given over; and this very morning Hemart lost his 
head for it, with two other Captains.” 

“ . . . This is the first man that hath been executed this twenty years for loss of 
towns, and yet hath there been twenty towns naughtily given up.’* The custom 
had been to make show of justice, and “ bring the matter to dilatory dealings by 
advocates,” and allow the offenders to escape. “ But I could not suffer this man 
to pass so.” His punishment was “ most earnestly desired of all good people to 
have jusdee, and a good example it will be. We proceeded by martial law, giving 
a commission to the Coimt Hollock, the Count Neuman and divers others. Colonels 
and officers of the field.” Hemert was “ openly arraigned before these,” and was 
found guilty; and these other Captains with him. One of these “ for a very just 
cause I have spared; the others were executed this morning, nine aclock, with the 
greatest satisfaction to the people that hath been seen.”® 

One of the Captains admitted that the Spanish battery had not even made a 
breach in the walls; but that the Prince came in through the gate, after some of his 
men had been “ helped up ” by Governor Van Hemert to climb the walls,— “ some 
with ladders . . . 

The previous October a Spanish Captain Martino, when a prisoner in Grave, had 
“ practised ” (conspired) with certain of the officers; which fact Lord Leicester had 
discovered at the time, and had at once warned Hemert. But “ this Spaniard, 
Martino, notwithstanding, found such favour with Hemart ” that he “ gave him 
liberty as is told me now, and made him go to feasts with him, and to go freely 
roimd about the town.”^ 

On the 20th June, Leicester wrote to the Queen, from Utrecht :® 

“ My most gracious Lady. 

“ Of my great comfort received by your most favourable lines written with your own 
sacred hand I did most humbly acknowledge, . . . albeit I can no way make testimony 


^ i6thi June, S.P. Holland. VIII. 93. 3 pp Holog : A long letter, of which only a paragraph is quoted 
by Motley (U.N. II. 19); nearly the whole printed Cal : S.P. Foreign XXI (II) 1927, pp 18-20. 

2 Postscript, “I will send her Majesty the exammaiions and confessions of all the r-aptgip» and 
soldiers agamst Hemart” (showing there was no excuse for his conduct.) S.P. Holland VIII. 99. 
Orig- 5 pp Cal: XXI(II) pp. 22-28. * Contrast Bruce’s “fury” fiction; ante, note 3, p 116. 

* Ouvry MS. f. 22, b. copy. Leycester Corresp: pp. 87-89. 

5 Holog- 2)4 pp. S.P.H. VIII. 107. Cal: S.P.F. 37-39. 
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oft enough of the great joy I took thereby. And seeing my wounded heart is by this means 
almost made whole, I do pray unto God that either I may never feel the like again from 
you, or not to suffer me to live, rather than I should fall into these torments of your dis- 
pleasure. 

“Most gracious Queen, therefore I beseech you, make perfect that you have begun. 
. . . My strong hope doth begin now to assure me, as I have almost won the battle against 
despair, . . 

He warns her how Paul Buys is “ secretly working ” against her : 

“ he dealeth naughtily with your Majesty and dangerously with this State : he caring for 
nothing but only to bear the sway and to grow rich; . . . one that dealt even in the same 
sort with the Prince of Orange as he doth with your Majesty; and because he could colour 
his doings, he is first about to make the Count Maurice and the Count Hollock discontented.” 

Buys had been insinuating into many men’s minds that the King o£ Denmark 
would be a better patron than Her Majesty : and if this should come to pass it will 
be Denmark and not England that will be Lord and Commander over the 
narrow seas and all your traffics east and northward . . . . " 

He tells her that the punishment of Hemert and the others for the surrender 
of Grave has been a source of “ contentation ” to “ all the people and better sort,” 
though there was “ much ado ” about it first. 

Rowland Lytton wrote to Lord Burghley on the same theme : 

“ My most honourable good Lord.^ 

“ Till the melancholy news of Grave were thoroughly digested, I could find no joy to 
write xmto your Lordship: but now that justice is <£>ne upon those cowardly offenders, 
honest men are discharged of blame, and our nauon hath sufficiently testified their disdain 
and hatred against all such dishonorable dealing. 

“ The Governor called Hemart with ii Captains were executed the xvii of this month.^ 
They protested upon their deaths that they had in no way confederated with the enemy, 
neither were guilty of any treason, but only that contrary to the law of arms they had 
delivered up the town while it was yet defensible.” 

As to the treason, Lytton does not go into details, because “ the process and 
pleading I know is sent unto your Lordsmp; therefore I will not say furdier of it.” 

“The Prince of Parma lyeth before Venloe and keepeth Schenck*^ from coming in. 
He gave a good attempt about x days ago, when with twenty-six horse he brake into the 
whole camp, and charged to the Prince’s own tent : but he prevailed not in his purpose, for 
that towards the town the Guard was so strong that he could not break through them : and 
in the retreat we lost some men. 

“ Since that time it is here reported that he hath surprised a town called ‘ Kesars 


1 “ fiom Utrecht the XIX of June.” Holog: Addressed “To ditC right honorable my very good 
Lord the Lordc Burghley The hyghe treasorer of England these.” (Armorial Seal) Endorsed 
“ 19 Junij 1586 Mr. Rowland Litton from Utrecht.” S P. Foreign. Holland VUI. 103. Epitome 

^ with some verbal extracts in Cal: S.P. Foreign. In E.E. from orig: (Spelling modernised). 

2 Altered from “ XIXth of Maye ” (at which time Grave had not yet surrendered. The capitulation 

was on the 31st May) ^ 

3 Spelt “skynk.” 
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wearte,’ a place above Venice, from whence the enemy had much victual. But the Prince 
continued! his siege still : and hath begun to batter iii days ago. The grief is that we should 
see and suffer our towns to be thus besieged, and are not able to relieve them.^ 

“ Our camp is now passing over mto Brabant, about ‘ sertingane buss,’® where it is 
advertised that the Prince hath laid x Cornets of Horse, and three or four thousand Foot 
to encounter them.” 

“ Their purpose is to spoil his harvest; but the service cannot be great on our 
side till the forces are stronger. This is but to win time, and, in seeming to do some- 
what, to ma\e our friends less weary of us." 

This is less than just to what had already been done; but Lytton, with no 
official responsibiUty, seems hardly to have realised the weight of the burdens home 
by those who had laboured to evolve order from chaos. On the eve of a succession 
of important events, he regarded the war as languishing, and so says 

“ I have thought good to use the advantage of this vacation for the dispatch of some 
business which require my presence in England; and therefore unless your Lordship’s direc- 
tion do otherwise appoint me, I mean to come over about the end of this month. 

“ Thus beseeching God to prosper your honour with health and all happiness, I humbly 
take my leave. 

From Utrecht the xix of June. 

“ Your Lordships most humbly to command, 

“R. LYTTON.” 

However much it might seem a “ vacation ” for Rowland Lytton, it was for 
Lord Leicester a period of incessant toil and trouble. A long joint letter from his 
three most fait^l friends in the Council, Burghley, Hatton, and Walsingham, 
first condoles with him on " the hard success you have had in lac\ing comfort and 
allowance of her Majesty for your Lordship’s service from the beginning, notwith- 
standing you otherwise have had very good successes there by many victories, and 
winning of places from the enemy;’’ and secondly answers Leicester’s request that 
unless ms service is more agreeable to the Queen he may have leave to resign from 
it. 

“ For the first, . . . your Lordship hath no small cause of complaint .... 
wc have ourselves been greatly grieved in mind,” and often endeavoured to bring 
Her Majesty to a different humour : “ ... if we should by writing repeat our 
sundry and large arguments, we might fill many sheets of paper . . . 

“Truly your Lordship hath cause to be grieved, and to complain to us, but 
not to be grieved with us or complain of us, . . . that you received no letter from 
us, in the space of five months, of encouragement or advice, but altogether 
discomfortable. 


^ He alters this from " date not relieve them " : for it was not a question of lack of courage. 
Moreover relief had been sent to Giave to enable the town to hold out at least six months, and 
yet this had not prevented the surrender. 

2 s’Hertogenbosch (Bois-le-Duc). 
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“ Our answer is that if your Lordship mean that we did write anything witli 
intent to discourage you in your service, your Lordship surely doth greatly mistake 
us; ... we did always conceive comfortably and honourably of your services, and 
did always and do still allow, yea, heartily desire that the common cause might 
be defended and upholden by your service; not \nowing in very truth how 
without your Lordship’s perseverence it would stand for any short time.” 

But so long as the Queen was “ contrary,” all they had been able to do was 
to use such arguments vdth her as might in the end prevail. They could not give 
him reassurance as long as she had remained deaf to their representations, as to 
the necessity for sending “ sufficiency of men, both for defence of your towns, and 
to be also strong in the field ” : without which " the cause will fall, the enemy will 
rise, and we here must stagger, if we do not worse. And surely whatever speeches 
be blown abroad of parleys of peace, all will he but smo\e for any good thereof to 
follow.” 

That these words are in Burghley’s hand in a private letter may be taken as 
settling for ever the question whether he had faith in the secret negotiations which 
the Queen insisted on conducting with the Prince of Parma. We should therefore 
read his letters to Parma’s agent Andreas de Loo in the light of what Burghley 
here tells Leicester. How little he expected peace is further clear from the way 
he advises Leicester to “ deal earnestly with the States ” that he be furnished with 
money to pay the troops. What the sum may be “ we can rather conjecture than 
express.” He and Hatton and Walsingham consider “ that your Lordship should 
not have less for your Army for the field, besides the towns defended, than ten 
or eleven thousand Footmen, a thousand Pioneers, and two thousand Lances, and 
as many other Horsemen.” 

As for Leicester’s wish to return home, had the Queen persisted in her 
previous attitude they would have supported his request : 

“ But now that her Majesty is not only minded, but .... resolutely 
determined, yea persuaded fully, that it is necessary for your Lordship not only 
to continue in that government but to have it more amply established, and 
perfected to all purpose for your credit and strength, and especially with money 
and men for the maintenance of these countries against the enemy, we should 
greatly err if we would at this time (specially whilst the summer lasteth) move 
her Majesty to assent to revoke your Lordship.” 

This disposes once and for all the plethora of assertions as to Leicester’s 
excessive ambition and insistence in clinging to a high office for which his modern 
critics allege him to have been unfit.^ The three most astute of the Queen’s 
Councillors, Burghley, Hatton, and Walsingham, rise from their graves to answer 


^Espeaally Mrs Aubiey Richaidson m what purports to be a biography of Leicester, but is largely 
a revival o£ all the slanders, scandals, misapprehensions and vituperations heaped up by her 
predecessors. 
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Leicester’s accusers; and show how they themselves persisted until they brought 
the Queen to assent to his continuance in the work from which she had threatened 
to recall him. That they refused to forward his resignation, and whole-heartedly 
appreciated his service, should for ever terminate the standard delusion as to 
Leicester’s “ incapacity ” and Burghley’s leadership of an “ opposite faction.” 

“ And for her Majesty’s resolution to allow of your government we know 
yow Lordship shall by her letter to that Council ” (of the States) “ see a full 
satisfaction for yourself . . . . ” 

Burghley adds then to the corrected draft of the joint letter : ^ 

“ We have showed to Mr. Aty a printed thing [issued] at Antwerp, entitled 
a Discourse of the Taking of Grave, full of untruths as we are assured. And 
we think it necessary that some counterbuff be given thereto, with expression 
of the truth, and condemnation of the rmtruth in the same book; with also some 
publication of the process against the traitors, the Governor and his Captains, 
which being circumspectly compiled, we desire it may be also published in 
English.” 

Though the “ discourse ” thus condemned is preserved in Leiden University 
Library, the English “ counterbuff ” is not; and to this day “expression of the truth 
and condemnation of the untruth “ is still needed.® 

It was on the 19th of June that Burghley assured Leicester that the peace talk 
would end in smoke. Therefrom we can infer in, what frame of mind the Lord 
Treasurer would have read the letter addressed to him by Parma four days later.® 

Writing in his native tongue, the Prince avoids the main point, viz : concession 
as to religion. But nothing could be more courteous than his manner. Having 
stated that Andreas de Loo had reported what orders he had “from your 
Lordship,” 

“ having shown me the instructions given him by you and Mr. Controller, and put before 
me what more he thought needful for me to understand of the continuation of the good 
inclination which you show towards peace, I cannot but accept kindly of the same good will. 


’ S.P. Holland VIIl. 97. 7 pp. 17 June. Draft m Burghley’s hand of letter from himself and Mr. 
Vice Chambeilain (Hatton) and Mr. Secretary (Walsingham), Ib: 102. Copy, 7 pp. corrected by 
Burghley, and dated 19 June. First published 1927 Cal : S.P.F. XX(II) pp. 28-32. 

2 The pamphlet to which Lord Buighley was alluding is an anonymous 410 (4J4 pp. of text,) 
" Beschnjvmghe Oft co)t verhael vande horde beleghennghe ende mnemttighe vande Stadt ghenaemt 
de Graue. Aldus sterc\ehjc beleghert ende victoneuseli]c\ ghewonnen door onsen ghenadigen Heere 
den Prince van Parma, etc. Stadthouder ende Gouiiemeur generael ouer dese Nederlanden, van 
weghen onsen ghenadigen Erf-bere den Conic\ van Spaengen etc " Woodcut 6x7 cm. representmg 
the entry of troops into a fortified town. " Ghepnnt Thantwerpen by my Mattheus de Eische, op 
onset Vtomven \ercJ(hof onder den Thoren, inden Gulden Sampson Anno 1586." (Description or 
short account of the hard siege and seizure of the city called Grave. In this way strongly besieged 
and victoriously won by our gracious Lord the Prince of Parma, etc. Stadholder and Governor 
General over these Netherlands by authority of our graaous hereditary Lord, the Kmg Spain, etc.”) 

223 June o.s. ; 3 July n.s. Endorsed by Burghley as “from the Prince of Parma .... sent 
by And. de Loo.” Italian p. SP. Flanders. I. 88. Trans: in Cal: XXI(II) p. 45. 
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and exhort and pray you not to grow cold therein; but rather to embrace this holy and 
Christian cause, being assured that on my part I will be answerable thereto with such 
sincerity as shall be known by its results, whenever occasion shall be given me and the way 
open to it: as you will understand from Ae said De Loo more particularly. And as I can 
enlarge upon this no further until I have a reply to what Graffigno and Bodenham took over, 
I will end by praymg God to preserve you. 

“ Camp at Venloo. 3 July, 1586. 

“ALLESSO FARNESE.” 

Had Burghley been the “ Polonius ” of modern criticism, he would have been 
completely deceived. But his subsequent language as to Parma’s dealings is 
exceedingly pungent. Meanwhile let us notice the place and date, “Camp at 
Venloo. 3 July 1586.” The people of Venlo on the Meuse, one of the frontier 
towns of Cleves, had expressed due horror at the cowardly behaviour of Governor 
Van Hemert at Grave: and swore to hold out to the last. None the less they 
“ surrendered without sustaining any assault or even battery except the first volley 
of the cannon.” 

It was not the garrison which behaved in this ignoble fiishion; but the 
townsfolk, who banded themselves against the soldiers and insisted upon 
“ composition,” so that the siege did not last fifteen days, though the town had stores 
for fifteen months. An anonymous account of the circumstances in French (endorsed 
by Burghley “3 July 1586. Copie of a lettre from Brussels to Paris in favor of the 
Pr : of Parma,”) most unjustly blames Leicester for the fall of Venlo, but adds 
that the close-fistedness of the States, and the fact of the Dutch forces being badly 
paid and “badly led” brings about such surrenders; whereas the enemy Prince’s 
army is “ on quite another footing,” being as well paid as they are well led, never 
having to fear the loss of a farthing of their pay, which is never lacking, either to 
themselves or their heirs. This keeps them to their good behaviour .... and 
exact observation of military discipline. I only wish this were an example to our 
men.” 

The Queen of England is described by this commentator as caring little about 
the sufferings of the States, and as rumoured to be making a secret alliance with 
the Prince of Parma. 

Leicester himself announced to the Queen how Venlo surrendered (even as 
Grave did,) without any battery more than one day, or any assault or breach. The 
townsmen had written to ask him to come to their relief within twenty days, and 
had promised to hold out : “ I did send them such as I was able within three days,” 
and had appointed eight thousand Foot and one thousand Horse to follow; but 
these townsfolk as soon as they heard the English reinforcements were coming, 
most treacherously “ opened a gate and let in 800 Spaniards and 300 Horse; and so 
entrapped the poor soldiers.”^ 

The following day, 27th June, Leicester wrote to the Queen again, warning her 
^ Utrecht. 26 June Orig: Holog. 7 pp. S.P. Holland VIIL 120. Cal. XX(II) pp. 51-54. 
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what conceits have been taken of late ” even among the higher and wiser sort 
as to her cold favour : and ‘"It hath almost broken their hearts to thin\ your 
Majesty should not care more for them. For my part I have done and daily doth 
my whole uttermost to maj^e them thin\ the contrary/^ He explains the situation 
anew, in the hope thatj she may yet by “ gracious dealing ’’ comfort and reassure 
her Allies. But he feels obliged to tell her that reports given out from England 
from merchants in Antwerp and even from me Prince of Parma himself 
that a peace was in treaty between your Majesty and him, . . . hath been the 
cause, these two months past, of all the revolts of alterations of this state . . . . " 
and is likely to cause “utter confusion: . . . wherein I shall be most chiefly 
sorry . . . . for your Majesty’s sake, for the King of Spain coming in on that 
manner will bring no small danger to your estate.” 

He beseeches her to have compassion on her soldiers : “ As for the allowance 
for myself, I trust your Majesty will not have me to be a General of your army and 
to have no allowance.” 

He had spent £iofioo of his own for her in seven months; and from the 
States he had not received above £1000 for “ after they heard of your Majesty’s 
displeasure ” they no longer troubled to pay liim. 

He will be forced to sell the greater portion of his lands as it is, to meet the 
expenses already incurred : “ I am sorry to have joined your General and your 
poor soldiers together, but God doth know I take as much care for them as for 
myself.”^ Actually he took more care for them; and before we proceed witli 
matters of state, let us notice Rowland Lytton of Knebworth. After Lytton’s 
description of the surrender of Grave his communications to Lord Burghley cease. 
We would not be aware how gallantly he had fought, were it not for his 
Commander-in-Chief’s anxiety to extract from the Queen a few words of praise 
to him on his return. 

“ May it please your Most excellent Majesty.^ 

“ I have no matter at this time to trouble you withall, yet seeing it pleaseth your 
Majesty to bear with mine oft writing, I am bolder now to presume upon gracious accepta- 
tion. And for that this honest gentleman Mr. Lytton of Hertfordshire, through some hard 
estate of his body is driven to repair into England, I thought it my part to recommend the 
forwardness and towardness of this gentleman to your Majesty’s good favour, assuring your 
Highness that he is like to prove an able servant as any that came hither ; and hath suffered 
as much hardness and taken as great pains as the meanest soldier. 

“ It will greatly encourage him but to receive a good countenance of you, and if God 


iHolog 5)4 pp. Utrecht 27th June. S.P. Holland VIII. 123. Cal: XXI(II) pp. 62-66. 

2 All in Leicester’s own hand. Directed ‘*To ye Q. most excellent S.P. Holland IX. No. 

3. t 5. 

A brief abstract of this is given in Cal: XXI(II) 1927, p., 72, in which volume the editorial 
preface, while disparaging Lord Leicester for alleged incapacity, describes him as favourable to 
his own “ creatures.” The insulting custom of alluding to gentlemen who followed Leicester 
and Essex into the field for the Queen’s service^ at their own expense, as the “ creatures ” of these 
Generals, ought to be discontinued. 
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send him health I think he means to return to your service here again. I would have had 
him gone sooner by a good while, but as long as he saw any service present in the field he 
would not leave it. 

“ Thus meaning to send further one expressly to your sacred Majesty with all reverence 
in humblest wise I kiss your feet. From Dordrcct, being newly returned from a journey I 
made to Berges-op-Zoom and to Zealand this 4 of July. 

“ By your Majestys most faithful and most obedient servant, 

“ R. LEYCESTER.” 

The publication of this letter serves the double purpose of bringing to light 
the forgotten services of the ancestor of a famous house, and of illustrating the 
trouble taken by the Queen’s General gently to remind Her Majesty of her duty 
to her servants. Whereas the Leicester of the 1584 and ’85 libels, and of modern 
histories based thereon, is a self-centred debauchee, with no intelligence, no heart, 
and neither courage nor talents (ffor even wit enough to recognise his own 
" incapacity r as lately re-alleged,^) the Leicester of the actual State Papers is most 
courteous, patient, open-handed and unselfish; — qualities which would have been 
recognised long since, were it not that no independent examination of the war has 
been made by any modern English historian imtil now.® 


1 By editor of Cal. S.P. Foreign, 1927. 

2 Hard pressed as he was with the double labours of Governor General and Lieutenant Gcneial, the 
amount of correspondence performed with his own hand is astonishing. But instead of pointing 
out to the student the importance of letters which upset conventional histoiy, one of the editors 
of State Papers Foreign refers to Leicester’s communications as long and “ voluble ” : which latter 
word is not, as we might suppose, a misprint for “valuable,” because the same editor declaics that 
these papers throw no light on what he regards as the “ambiguous” character of the peer to 
whom he refers as “ Robert Dudley,” after he had been an Earl for over twenty years. 

The editorial commentary maniestly is influenced by the woik from which all British students 
commonly derive their ideas of this war, viz Hist 07 y of the United Netherlands from the death 
of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort, with a full view of the Bnghsh-Dutch Struggle with 
Spain, and of the Ongin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada'* i860, 4 vols.; by John Lothrop 
Motley, D.C.L. But, though entertainingly written, it is not a “full view,” and is so unfaii to 
Leicester and to the English Army that it needs rc-writing in nearly all parts iclating to Queen 
Elizabeth’s General and troops. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 
SECTION 6. 

** Jjet (til nti^e men fwbr0e*” 

{The Earl of Leicester's defence of his services, 1^86 ). 


“ . . . the Earl of Leicester, in whom to his other heroic qualities are so ripely 
joined both age and judgment.’’ 

TAe Elector of Cologne to Queen Elizabeth. Leyden, Jan : 1585-6. S.P. German 
States, IV. 4. Cal : S.P. Foreign XX. p. 345. 


“ . . . And because she hath always harped upon a peace, let all wise men 
judge whether there be any way in the world for her Majesty to have a good peace 
but this. I beseech you, Mr. Secretary, let not the poor soldiers be forgotten.’’ 

General the Earl of Leicester to Sir Fra: Walsingham. 22 Feb: 1585-6. Harl: 
MS. 285. f. 215. 


“ There is no doubt but if you suffer my Lord of Leicester to go forward as he 
hath begun, he will do that honour to God and service to her Majesty as no subject 
ever did better or the like. Truly he is a man of exceeding travail of body and 
mind, of marvellous dispatch and very resolute ...” 

Roger, Lord North to the Lord High Treasurer Burghley. Arnhem, 29 May, 1586. 

Orig: S.P. Holland, VIII. 56. Cal: XX. p. 687. 


“ I have great cause to thank your Lordship, for I understand from my brother 
and all my friends how honourably you have dealt . . . Though I cannot requite 
you, yet you shall do like a nobleman to defend an innocent . . . Good my Lord 
help me hence, and be good to your soldiers here . . .’’ 

Robert Earl of Leicester to Lord Burghley. Endorsed in Burghley’s hand, “ 18 
Martii 1585. Er. Leicester. Thanks.” j 4 p- S.P. Holland VII. 34. Cal : XX. 457. 
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“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 
SECTION 6 . 

“ get fxil wi«e men fnbrge^*’ 

(The Earl of Leicester’s defence of his services, 1^86 ). 


I N honour of Queen Eli2;abeth’s aid, the States struck a medal; two hands holding 
a crowned heart; with inscriptions, "Cor Nobile afflictis opittdator” and 
“ Spes”; and on the reverse " Bel gica Hisp: Tyrannide oppressa porta subita,” 
etc.^ But how scant was her power of sympathy is revealed by her behaviour to 
her General. With steadfast devotion, Leicester concealed her limitations and 
endeavoured to keep up her reputation for “ compassion.” 

If we were only to see her in the last seventeen years of her reign, during which 
she often caused needless distress to her most devoted servants, we noight marvel 
at their continued patience. But Leicester’s memories reached back to her youth, 
when she had said she loved him as a brother. Her outbursts of antagonism had 
begun from the time of his marriage with the widow of Walter Earl of Essex 
(1578). Such jealousy was the more unjust in that Leicester defined his duty as 
“first her Majesty;” and “next, my dear wife,”® and his most important services 
were rendered subsequent to this marriage. 

As he had accepted his task for the Netherlands only on condition that he 
should have as much authority as the late Prince of Orange,® it was most unreason- 
able of the Queen to make a grievance of his accepting from the States the position 
of “ absolute Governor both of war and peace.” But despite all the defence made 
for by Burghley, Walsingham, Hatton, Vavasour and others, Leicester was 
obliged to continue soothing and coaxing Her Majesty:— 

1 Dated 1586, Desciibed as “Tres beau: Rare,” in Cat; of "Collections d*un Amateur Portugais 
DistinguS" &c. Sold at Amsterdam, 31 Oct: to 2 Nov. 1927 by J. Schulman: p. 5, item 37; from 
“ancienne collection J. van Doornick, Archivjste a Deventer.” And No. 38, A.D. 1586; same 
subject. 

SQrig: Longleat MS. His holograph Will; unknown undl quoted in E.E., Vol. Ill, pp. 163-164; 

and plate 29. 

3 E E. ante, p. 15. 
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“ If it hath not been (my most dear and graaous Ladjr) no small comfort to your poor 
old servant to receive but one line of your blessed handwriting in many months for the relief 
of a most grieved woimded heart, how far more exceeding joy must it be in the midst of all 
sorrow to receive from the same sacred hand so many comfortable lines as my good friend 

Mr. Gorge hath at once brought me The beginmng and scope of all my services hath 

been, is, and shall be, next God, only to content and please you. And if I may do it, then 
is all sacrifice, either of life or whatsoever, well offered for you.”^ 

He then deals gently with the misunderstandings : 

“ . . . you are persuaded that by some other name or imder some other condition 
I might have the same and as much authority as by the name of General Governor 
I have .... But . ... it was not possible to have the authority which your Majesty 
could liJ{e 1 had, without the name of absolute Governor." Not that he was called 
Absolute Governor, but was a Governor with absolute authority voluntarily granted 
to him. If this had not been accepted, Count Maurice of Nassau, Count William, 
and Count Meurs would all three have been his “ superintendents and governors 
in deed : and no other way in the world to control it but this .... and I am 
assured your meaning never was to have me here your General at their 
commandments.” 

Some of his difficulties arose from her not having supported him in this 
matter. The payments from the States had of late been ‘^very slack ” : 

“ if your Majesty will pardon me, ... it grew only upon Sir Thomas Heneage coming with 
the message of your displeasure, for from that time till this, they have not only sought 
to hinder that agreement but to intermeddle wholly again with all things which did appertain 
to my office and place they gave me.” Moreover they now diligendy set to turn this to account 
" for a shift to save that vae traitor Hemart, that so villainously delivered Grave into the 
enemy’s hands. They have alleged by his friends that I am no competent judge to direct his 
cause, not being Governor of the Provinces, your Majesty having disavowed it to the 
States . . . .“ 

Earlier in the same letter he pleads again for her to let him have Sir W illiam 
Pelham as Marshal; the lack of Pelham being “not only an insufferable want to 
all our people, but the enemy hath bragged of it. ... I know the Prince of Parma 
hath spoken of it some months past, that he was sure that neither Pelham nor the 
Lord Grey should come, nor that any more men by your license and muster should 
pass.” 

(Leicester, while kept without his chosen Marshal, was doing the Marshal’s 
work himself.) 

“ But if yet either Pelham or my Lord Grey, or rather both may come, I trust your 
Majesty may reap the greatest honour and good by it. But first Sir William Pelham .... 
for God’s sake and your own honour’s sake, let him come. We have .... no man fit for 
such a government as Sir William Pelham is able to discharge. I beseech your Majesty trust 
me and believe me, there is not one, no not one for it, whatsoever you have heard or mav 
hear ” ^ 

Though there are “ many worthy and very valiant gendemen ” (and Leicester is “ loth to 

iHoIog. 7 pp. S.P.H. VIII. 85. Extracts printed by Motley, "United Netheilands,” I. 454. 458; 
H- 23. 24, 38; but whole letter not till 1927, Cal. S.P. Foreign, XXI (II) pp. 10-14. 
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hinder any man ” and wishes that “ all men may have their deserts,’') it is Pelham he requires 
in haste, “ with that worthy gentleman Sir William Stanley.” 

As to Stanley’s character, Leicester and Walsingham were to prove 
extraordinarily mist^cn; but Pelham, whom the Queen at last licensed to cross 
the seas in her service, was to fulfil Leicester’s expectations, though not without 
meeting difficulties from Sir John Norris. 

Meantime the imderhand peace talk was going on; and the merchant Andreas 
de Loo in London was writing direct to her “sacred Majesty” (in Italian,) 
apologising as “ a poor worm ” for his boldness in addressing her; praying her to 
grant him a passport to Calais, Zeeland or Holland, that he might help to “ avoid 
the shedding of blood,” and, by negotiation through his friend Carlo Lanfranchi 
in Antwerp, bring about a good peace.^ 

But while De Loo and Lanfranchi were endeavouring to traffic in the affairs 
of nations, the “ news from divers parts ” which came in to Burghley, via Rome, 
told of the King of Spain’s wrath at the exploits of Drake in the Indies : “ . . . this 
will be as it were a goad to incite his efforts against the English Queen; but by 
insidious methods ramer than by open war.” 

With “ the Marques de Santa Cruz made General of the Fleet, and Ferdinand 
de Toledo the Commander on land, ... the Pope puts all his authority on the 
side of the King of Spain against the English Queen . . . . 

From Spain, in a letter by an Englishman, came further references to Santa 
Cruz, who was there regarded as the destined conqueror of England. The “ proud 
Spaniards” were celebrating their victory in advance:® 

“ . . . . they say that upon London Bridge they will measure out cloth by 
the pike length ....** 

The next year, they say, we shall to the pot; and with no less than a thousand 
sail of great ships, they will into England .... 

They say our men be no soldiers by land, and that our shot is calivers and 
not musketry. Many scarecrow terms they do use . . . . ”® 

and such terms were more representative of the intentions of Spain than the smooth 
epistles of De Loo, alleging that a treaty easily could be arranged, as the King of 
Spain and his nobility were yearning for peace ! 

Lord Leicester, who in his youth had served imder the Kang of Spain, had no 
illusions; and having been counselled by his friends at the Court to write oftener 
to the Queen, he sent her from Arnhem on the 23rd of May his further defence of 
his acceptance of the Governor-Generalship. 

1 8 May, 1586. S.P. Flanders I. 81. Ital : Cal : S.P.F. XX. pp. 616-617. Docketed by Burghley. 

2 This was old news. Santa Cruz was commissioned 23 June, 1584. See E.E., ante, Vol. V, pp. 186-187. 

3 Latin. 2 pp. Newsletters XCV 30. Cal : IV, pp. 609-610. 

4 This IS printed as “ pick length ” in Cal. 

s Advertisements from Spain, of May 19/30, 1586. Newsletter XC. 29. Cal; S.P.F. pp. 642-644. 
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“ I had not particular respect to or thought in the world of myself, to be either 
advanced or bettered by it; but to advance your Majesty’s service and the cause I was sent 
for 

'' 7 was not ignorant before I too\ this journey in hand that 1 had left many enemies 
behind me .... there was none other worldly cause could have made me either have left 
your Majesty’s presence or take so hard a journey upon me, but only your Majesty’s state and 
preservation, as it so seemed not only to myself but to all your Majesty’s most wise Coun- 
cillors Yet grievous this way is to me, that having left all, yea all that may be 

imagined, for your Majesty, you have left me for very little, even to the uttermost of all 
hard fortune 

“ For all other matters, .... I trust there is no enemy able to charge me with any 
lack in service here, neither yet. Almighty God be thanked, with any ill success to your 
Majesty’s dishonour, or to the hindrance of these countries. But contrariwise, from my first 
arrival, all within my charge hath been safely preserved, as well the people as the towns 

of seven Provinces; and there is recovered sundiy forts and castles out of the enemy* s hands, 
and divers overthrows hath been given him to the loss of at least five thousand of his 
men 

these countries under my charge were not these many years so strong nor [in so] 
quiet state as they be at this day : neither was the enemy so unable every way to annoy 
mese countries as he is this day 

" 7 have been a faithful servant both to your Majesty and to those you have commanded 
me to have care of, 

“ And my most dear and gracious Lady, .... give me leave to have a little care for 
myself, seeing all my care and service here doth breed me nothing but grief and unhappiness, 
having never had your Majesty’s good favour since I came into this charge ” 

Referring her for further matters of State to Sir Thomas Heneage, he begs to 
return to my home service with your Majesty’s favour.”^ 

The Queen then commanded him to stay where he was. 

On the 27th of May he had had cause to remonstrate with her anew; for, after 
sending him a “ comfortable letter,” she had again changed her mind. 

He reminds her what her troops had achieved : 

“ in these parts we have now cleared the river of Rhine, taking the last fort the 
enemy had upon it, Berks Hoffe; all other Castles and holds which he had also in the 
Betawe, which is a larger and most fruitful country, we have likewise taken; and not one 
enemy left within the whole circuit of that country which is near as big as Hertfordshire, 
and environed with the great rivers of the Waal and the Rhine 

“The winning of the two great forts which kept the rivers for the enemy hath 
encouraged many of the country people. 

^ “ I have received even now word from my Lord Willoughby, .... that upon Tuesday, 
hearing of a great convoy going to Antwerp of four hundred and fifty waggons he went 
himself with two hundred Horse and four hundred Footmen, and met with them, being a 
thousand footmen, and set upon them, slew three hundred, took eighty prisoners, and destroyed 
all their waggons, saving twenty-seven he carried away for his soldiers rclief.- 


1 Holog : S.P. Holland. 37. In extenso Cal : IV pp 644-656. (Much garbled by Motley, '' United 
Netherlands/* 1. 450). 

2 See also Brief e Report ** &c. (1587) and E E., p. 164. 
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“ This is a notable piece of service, and puts Antwerp in danger of present revolt. 
. . . Leicester even hopes Antwerp may be brought to abandon the Spanish cause. “ . . . . 
The enemy had taken a good while before my coming a place called Caysars Wort^ toward 
Cologne. This day I have received word that it is taken again by the garrisons I have in 
those parts, and so the enemy hath not one hold between this and Cologne. And failing of 
Grave, as I doubt not of it at all, he is shut quite out of these parts and must go back again; 
which if he do, Nimeguen, Zutphen and Groningen will all soon yield up : so it shall yet 
appear you have not sent in vain to the relief of those poor afSicted countries. . . . Thus 
have I troubled your Majesty overlong, but will never cease to pray for your long and happy 
preservation ”3 

Drafting the Queen’s letter to the States, 15th June, 1586, required much 
mgenuity on Burghley’s part, that the wording might satisfy her, and yet not do 
too much mischief to Leicester. She wished to acknowledge letters of the States 
seeking to excuse their “ urging of our Cousin the Earl of Leicester into accepting 
a title of more absolute government ” than she intended, “ which you pretend to 
have proceeded of the abundance of the goodwill you did bear us, tnc great liking 
you had of our said cousin, and also of the very necessity of your estate ...” 

Though she accepted their apologies for acting in this matter without asking 
her permission, she considered that the “ common cause ” had litde profit from 
Leicester’s title. She nevertheless (inconsistently) required them to ‘‘strengthen 
his authority in truth and substance.” 

As rumours of her secret dealings with the enemy had been widely circulated, 
she adds, ‘‘ we do not deny that there have been sundry overtures both from Spain, 
and from the parts on that side the seas now held by the Prince of Parma, made 
unto us of peace;" to which she had listened; but always on the understanding 
that only a peace to the liking of her afElicted neighbours would content her. The 
States General are to be assured, no matter what “ forged reports ” are in 
circulation, that she would never hearken to any pacification imless it were 
“ accompanied by the common surety of us and these countries.”® 

She rebukes circulators of “ malicious and cunning bruits ” and “ sinister 
conceits ” which have led to misunderstandings, and refers them “ both to our 
Cousin the Earl, and to the bearer of this letter ” (Sir Thomas Heneage) who knew 
her mind. 


^ Kaiserswerth. 

2 Hoi: S.P.H. VIIL 50. 4 pp. Cal: pp, 677-679. First part (compliments and emotions), quoted by 
Motley (I. 452) but all the important last part, reporting military success, omitted. By quotmg 
Leicester’s personal expressions of affection for the Queen, and omitting his descriptions of the 
excellent work of the Army, it was easy to make him appear a failure as a General. The editor 
of the Cal: S.P.F. XX (1921), Mrs. Lomas, draws attention in general terms to Motley’s tendency 
to “ alteration ” and “ variation.” It should be added that the nature of the omissions is in many 
cases enough of itself to reveal the prejudices of that eloquent but unreliable historian. 

3 This letter to the States General m Latin, Greenwich, 15 June 1586, 7 pp. (S P. Holland VIIL 88) 
with a draft in English, Ib. 89) much corrected by Burghley, is dated by him “ 15 May 1585 ” (slip 
for 86). No. 90 Ib : reduced to 5 pp, in English, further corrected by Burghley; redated June, 1580. 
This is printed nearly in full, Cal : S.P.F. XXI (II), pp. 15-17, 1927, 
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On the 28th June, Sir Philip Sidney was on his way to meet his wife at 
Flushing, as shown in a letter to his father-in-law : — 

“ Right Honorable. 

“My cousin Sr. Richard Dyer is gone home with resolution and leave to bring over 
500 men. The gentleman is very valiant and supplies all other things with diligence. ... I 
beseech you both countenance and favour him. 

“ I am presendy going toward Flushing whence I hear that your daughter is very well 
and merry. 

“ I know not how long this letter shall be in the way and therefore I will no further 
trouble you at this present but with my most hearty prayer for your long and happy life. 

“ At Utrecht. This 28th of June, 1586. 

“Your humble s[on], 

“PH. SIDNEY.”^ 

The exigencies of the service did not permit Sidney to stay long with his Lady. 
Leaving Erington as his Deputy, he went to the aid of Leicester, who was beset by 
difficulties on all sides. The persistent rumour that the Queen of England was 
negotiating a peace underhand, and that she had merely sent her troops as a subter- 
fuge to cover her machinations, had the inevitable result of causing many of 
England’s nominal friends to attempt placation of Spain. Many efforts were inad<» 
to sow discord between the Dutch, English, and “ Almaynes but a letter of 
Leicester to Maximilian Bax, Marshal of Ems, shows with what a combination of 
firmness and courtesy the Governor-General strove to overcome die troubles:® 

“ Noble and dearly beloved friend, 

“ We understand that some in your jurisdiction have secretly obtained (or are seeking 
to obtain) safeguards from the enemy, and that you are on good terms with these very 
people. Such communications must not be allowed. So it is our earnest desire ihat you shall 
carefully gather information about this, and write to us by the post what you have discovered. 

“ God be with you, noble and beloved friend. 

“ Written at the Hague. July 21st, 1586. 

“ Your good friend, 

“R. LEYCESTER.** 


iHolog: slightly damaged by damp. S.P, Holland VIIL 131 (old notation f. 316). Addressed [To thel 
right honorable [Sir Frajncis Walsingham pnncipal Secretary.” Endorsed “28 June 1586 From 
Sr Phillip Sidney Recommendeth S^ Richard Diar to heue thelevieng of 500 men for the Low 
Contries.” 

2 Orig : (m French,) m possession of Messrs. Maggs Bros Translation supplied for E.E. by the late 
Mr Maggs ^ 
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NOTE: “THE EARL OF OXFORD’S ANNUITY, 26th June, 1586.” 

A remarkable discovery was made, in 1926, by Captain B. M. Ward, late of The King’s 
Dragoon Guards, during a general examination of unpublished Privy Seal Warrants: viz. 
that at Greenwich, on the 26th June, 28th Elizabeth (1586), at the very time the Queen was 
complaining bitterly of the “ charges *’ in the Low Country War, she conferred upon Edward 
Earl of Oxford an annuity of “ One thousand pounds good and lawful money of England . • . 
during Our pleasure. . . 

When we consider that Oxford held no official position, — except that of Great Cham- 
berlain which was hereditary and unpaid,— that he was never a Privy Councillor, and never 
commanded any naval or martial expedition, the question is why did he receive ^1,000 a year, 
when the salary of the Principal Secretary of State was only ;{ioo per annum, and that of the 
Master of the Horse £66 8s. 6d.; and even Lord Henry Howard, so late as 1599, though in 
high favour, received only ^{200 a year from the Crown out of the confiscated estates of his 
nephew Philip Earl of Arundel?^ 

Captain Ward discovered that not only did Lord Oxford draw the annuity as long as 
Queen Elizabeth lived, but it was continued by James I, till Oxford’s death in 1604. 

During the eighteen years Oxford was thus pensioned, he seldom appeared at the Court, 
and only attended the House of Lords on fourteen occasions. His inherited dignity of Lord 
Great Chamberlain entailed duty solely at Coronations. 

Captain Ward judges that the ;^i,ooo a year cannot have been Secret Service money. Nor 
was it a personal allowance for the education of the children; for they were brought up at 
the expense of their grandfather Lord Burghley.^ Captain Ward therefore infers that the 
allowance was first given to help to meet the expenses of Lord Oxford’s Company of Players. 
In the anonymous " Arte of English Poesie^ 1589, usually attributed to Puttenham, but believed 
by Captain Ward to be the work of John, Lord Lumley,^ the phrase occurs, ''For Tragedy the 
Lord Buchhurst and Master Edward Ferrys do deserve the highest price: the Earl of Oxford, 
and Master Edwards of her Majesty's Chapel, for Comedy and Enterlude" ; and Francis 
Meres in " Palladis Tamia," 1598, also stated that “ The best for Comedy among us be Edward 
Earl of Oxford, . . 

The late Sir Sidney Lee’s idea that actors were only under the “ nominal ” patronage of 
noblemen, was a misapprehension. By Statute Law they could be licensed solely if enrolled 

^^'The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford ij §0-1 604, From Contemporary Documents, By B, M. Ward, 
London, fohn Murray, Albermarle Street!* 1928. pp, 257-263. 

2 Cheyney, "*A History of England/* (1588-1603) Vol. I. p. 50, quotes Manningham’s Diary as alleging the 
Lord High Admiral and the Chief Secretary to be worth respectively a little more “ and little less ” 
than Manningham was nothing to do with the Court, and much of his diary is mere 

gossip. The figures for salaries, when taken from official sources, are so small that obviously Queen 
Elizabeth did not intend politics to be a lucrative profession. 

3 Ward, p 262, inference from Latin inscription on the Burghley memorial in Westminster Abbey. 

translated by the late Colonel B. R. Ward, C.M.G., R.E. 

4 " Review of English Studies/* July, 1925. 

^ See Ward, pp. 264-282 for many interesting details. 
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as noblemen’s servants. Sir E. K. Chambers, in his four substantial volumes on '' The 
'Elizabethan Stage/' has made manifest from many documents that the Stage in actuality, 
and not by any mere convention, owed its dignity and prosperity to the aristocracy.^ To this 
question of how Lord Oxford spent his time, and why he received this mysterious allowance, 
we will recur at later date. The numerous dedications to him of books of many different sorts 
prove nothing beyond that he took the open-handed interest in literature which his position 
as one of the old nobility then made obligatory.^ As to the theory of Professor Lefranc, in " Sous 
le Masque de William Sha\espeare" (1919), that the Earls of Derby and Oxford were con- 
nected with the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, Captain Ward (p. 328) states “ controversial 
matters that cannot be definitely setded by contemporary documents ” are outside the scope of 
his biography of Lord Oxford. He believes, however, that some of the lesser dramas, such as 
those of Lyly, may have been produced under Oxford’s superintendence, and possibly with his 
collaboration; and that the £1^000 a year is most likely to have been conferred for services in 
connection with the stage, after it was recognised as a potent element in education. 


^ See also E.E., Vol. V, p 51. n : 3. 

Euphues his England'* was dedicated to Lord Oxford, and (in 1580) ** Zelanto, The Fountaine 
of Fame/* &c., ** Given in a freendly entertainment to Euphues/* &c., A(nthonv) M (unday) 
Seruant to the Right Honorable the Earle of Oxenford/* (Bodleian. Douce, M.M. 476.) 

The undernoted are also dedicated to him : (all printed in London.) 

1571. " The Psalmes of Dauid and others/* &c.. Translated by Arthur Golding. B.M. 3090. 
bb.20. 

1573* ** Caidanus ComfoHe translated into Englishe** (by Henry Bedmgfield) ** and published by 
commandment of the right honourable the Earle of Oxfotd/* B.M. C.38. d.4. 

1574. / The Composition ,,, of the most excellent and pretious Oil called Oleum Magistrate 
First published by commandment of the King of Spain/' &c., Sec. Translated by George Baker, 
Chirurgeon. B.M. C. 31. a.17 

1575. "Golden Epistles .... Morall, Philosophicall, and Divine/* from Latin, French and 
Italian. By Geffrey Fenton. Dedic: to the Countess of Oxford, 

15^7(7)* '' The newe Jewell of Health/* of Dr. Gesnerus. Trans : by Geo : Baker; and dedic : to 
the Countess of Oxford. 

1577. " The Staffe of Christian Faith **: from French into English, by “ lohn Brooke of Ash 
neare Sandwiche.” B.M. 390i.b.i9. 

1579. "The Mtrrour of Mutabihtie** selected by Anthony Munday, out of “The Mirrour for 
Magistrates.” 

1588 [ist ed: 1584] "Diana oi The excellent conceited Sonnets of H. C. augmented with divers 
Quatoizains of honoiable lerned personages" (The Quatorzams are not in this edition, 
B.M. C.39 a.6o; nor in the other editions of Constable’s Sonnets; B.M. I078.g.i2i; and 11611.C.15; 
nor C 99 f 16; nor in tlie 1818 reprint.) 

1588. "A Banquet of Dainty Conceits,** B.M. Huth, 38. 

1599. "The piactise of the new O* old Phystc\e** 

1599. "The First Set of English Madrigals.** John Farmer. B.M. K.3. m.7. (first published 
1591). 

1603 " Grenes Caide of Fancie** B.M. 95.6.19. 
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Title-page of first edition of an erstwhile popular but now very rare quarto, teaching the 
arts of familiar and formal correspondence. 

Dedicated to Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, with his Arms and motto on verso. 

The author had been bound apprentice for twelve years from Chiistmas Day, 1^6^, to a 
stationer (printer and publisher) in London, Thomas Duxsell. See overleaf for other wor\s 
from the same pen. 
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“FOR THE INDITING OF ALL MANNER OF EPISTLES.” 

A Spanish admirer of England hasi emphasised that in Elizabeth’s day a love of learning united 
high and low.i 

It is typical of the universal passion for the graces that a London prentice, son of a parish clerk, 
aspired to compile a “ perfect method for the inditmg of all manner of Epistles.” 

He recognised that a well or ill written letter might mark the turnmg point of a man’s foitune. 

Characteristic also of the time is the cheerful confidence with which the book was dedicated 
to one of those who had least personal need of it, — “ Edward de Vere, Earle of Oxenford, Viscount 
Bulbeck, Lord Sandford and Badelsmere, and Lord Great Chamberlain of England ” : relying upon 
his “exceedmg bounty.” 

Albeit Lord Oxford’s infancy had been “Sacred to the Muses,” and his “great and forward 
excellence ” required no proclaiming, yet Day offered to his “ curteous vew the first fruits of these 
my foremost labours,” hoping that “your gentle acceptance may be an encouragement to my after 
endeavours,” that they might be the “protected.” 

Presumably this appeal succeeded; for ** 7 he English Secretorie*' was reprinted the following 
year, 1587; and again in 1592, and 1599; and three times reissued after Lord Oxford’s death. 

In 1587 there ^peared “At London, printed by Robert Walde-grave,” a B.L. quarto called 
Daphms and Chloe Excellently desetthmg the weight of affection, the simplicitie of love, the purport 
of honest meaning, the resolution of men, and disposition of Fate, furnished in a Pastorall, and 
interlaced with the praises of a most peerless Princesse, wonderfull in Maiestie and rare in perfection, 
celebrated within the same Pastorall, and therefore termed by the name of the Shepheards Holidaie 
By Angell Daye Alitor fortuna virtus!*^ This was dedicated to Sir William Hatton, who had won 
his knighthood in the famous fight outside Zutphen, 22nd September, 1586. 

According to the D.NB. (article by A. H. Bullen, Vol. XIV, p. 230,) Angel Day was also 
author of " Wonderful Strange Sightes scene in the Element and other places," no date; and of “ a 
poem in six line stanzas 'Upon the Life ’ciP* Death of the most worthy and thrice renowned Knight, 
Sir Philip Sidney,^ ^to: 6 leaves" 

Neither are in the British Museum nor the Bodleian. “ The English Secretorie" is the only 
one of Day’s works in B.M., except some verses he prefaced to " Nennio," a treatise on Nobility, 1595, 
which we will consider under date of issue. 


^ Alvaro Alcala-Galiano, (Marques de Castel Bravo), " Isabel de Inglaterra y su ttempo " (essay on Vols. 

I to IV of “ Elizabethan England,") m" ABC ", Madrid, 28 May, 1935, p. 32 
2 “ Sold . . m Pauls Church-yard at the signe of the Crane. 1587.” (Huth, no • 37). Not in B.M. 
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“THE INTENTIONS OF HIS HOLINESS AND THE KING?” 

The English Catholics and Spanish assistance. 

Shortly after the victory of the Marques de Santa Cruz at St. Michaels, the Queen of Scots 
(29th July, 1582) had written to the Spanish Ambassador in London, 

“ I do not know how to express my thanks for all your good offices and afEection towards me 
and my affairs, especially for the promotion of the enterprise. To the Catholic King, and all other 
Christian Princes if necessary, I will always acknowledge that the principal merit and praise in these 
negotiations belong to you. . . 

(This gratitude is an illustration of hei character, not of his; for we shall see, later, how indifferent 
he was to her sufferings. It was not her interests but solely those of Spain he had in mind.) 

“ I have fully considered your statement of the great tasks your master already has on hand,” 
continued Mary; “ . . . but I am of opinion that our enterprise will be instrumental in frustrating 
a good part of those plans, or at least those of them that originate with people here, as indeed they 
nearly all do.^ So that when I bear in mind the old age of His Holiness [Gregory XIII,] who may 
be succeeded by another Pope of quite different views; the age of my good brother your King, whose 
affairs will never be in better condition than during his lifetime; my own continual indisposition, 
and the prospect of leaving behind me a son infected with heresy; the lack of men in Scotland if 
the Duke of Lennox abandons the goveinment; the possibility of the Duke of Guise changing his 
mind; and the constant attempts made to weaken the Catholic party heie, as has been done in 
Scotland, so tliat as time passes they may be less and less able to rise, I am extremely afraid that if we 
let this opportunity pass of re-establishing religion in the island, in face of the above-mentioned 
circumstances we cannot hope to recover such a chance. . . I therefore beg you more earnesdy 
than ever not to leave hold of the good work, but to promote the execution of it with all possible 
diligence. • 

At that time King Philip’s main forces were required for subduing the Azorean resistance; and 
this was why, in 1582 and 1583, the ** English enterprise” had been postponed 3 

As an eminent Catholic antiquarian in our own day attributed Queen Mary’s worst misfortunes to 
her being no ” judge ” of the character of men,^ we need to remember the heavy disadvantages under 
which she laboured, and ask ourselves who in captivity could have done better or so well as she in 
estimating the persons and probabilities ? 

Early in 1582-3 (28th February) she had deplored to Mendoza that she “ received no advices for 
the last five months” from her ambassador® about the negotiations in France, Rome and Spain, 
respecting the ” enterprise ”; and so she was “ ignorant of the present conditions thereof . . .” 

“ . . . Even in Spain, I have been quite unable to get him to enter into communication with 
Sir Francis Englefield. . . He will not endure the Bishop of Ross either (who has done me very 
great service);® or any other of my special agents. . . In order to forward my affairs I have had 


1 Cal : S.P.S. III., pp. 392-394. 

2 English plans on behalf of Dom Antonio. 
3 E.E., Vol. IV., pp. 198-232; 294-304. 

^ Fr. J. H. Pollen, see E.E., VI. p. 293. 

® Beaton, Archbp : of Glasgow. 

3 See E.E., Vol. V., pp. 29-31. 
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commxmication with my cousin M. de Guise by an English gentleman named Morgan;! and although 
my Ambassador has done all he could to obstruct him, I have determined in future to communicate 
with my cousin only through this Morgan who has served me long and faithfully there ” [m 
France] . “ . . . I have therefore given Morgan orders to try and open up a correspondence with 
you, and I assure you he may confidendy be trusted with the most important matters touching my 
interests.” 

After bidding Mendoza trust Morgan “ as if it were myself,” she added, as to Lord Harry 
Howard, — ” I will write a word by Lord Harry to assure you that you may safely send by him any 
letters to me, . . . but do not trust him with anything of importance,*'^ (Here is an instance of 
very astute instinctive judgment.) 

In the same letter the Queen shows herself aware that all depended, for her, upon the actions 
of Spain. The English Catholics were doubtful what to expect; and ” until they know the foreign 
troops are embarked and on their way, there is no possibility of getting them to pledge themselves. 
They say that in the last Northern Insurrection the fine promises given to them, and unfulfilled, 
were the cause of their destruction. . .” 

This, we have seen, was literally the case ;3 but it was courageous of the Scottish Queen to say 
so to Mendoza; and to state plainly that because of this bitter disappomtment, the Catholics 
“consequently will make no engagement until they arc quite sure of the intentions of his Holiness 
and the King.” 

On 15th July, 1583, shortly before the battle of Tcrceira, Mendoza fiom London wrote to King 
Philip about the jealousy between Spain and France, when both aspired to the domination of England. 
He related how he had been dealmg with the Queen of Scots ** in a way which will force her to cling 
to your Majesty's side, and her adherents, Catholic and Protestant alike, to join you also,”^ as the one 
” of whom they may be certain that his sole aim is to set her at liberty and establish the tiue faith. . .” 
The Queen of Scots, after being freed, undoubtedly will “ lean upon your Majesty’s arm as her chief 
support, as you will have rescued her from her miserable state.” Also because of the Queen Mother’s 
anger against her, and the hatred of the Bourbons and Montmorencies towards her kmsmen the Guises, 
Mendoza told her she could depend less upon France than upon Spain. 

Actually it was the leaning upon Spanish support which was to bring rum to her and her 
adherents; for King Philip (it must be reiterated) was no Knight Errant rescumg the distressed. To 
him and Mendoza the deliverance of the captive Queen was merely a pretext for the conquest of 
England. So not only had Mary the most resolute and ruthless opponents, but her allies were thmking 


! Described by Murdin, State Papers (1759), p. 439, note a, as “ a Welshman born.” Educated “ for a 
time in the University of Oxford, but m what House, unless m Oriel College or in New Inn, is 
not known. After leaving the University without a Degree, he was taken into the service of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and by h^ made one of her Secretaries. His. fidelity bemg great she sent him into 
France, and by her commission made him her Receiver of the Profits of her Dowry there, sha being 
Queen Dowager of France. . , For a more particular account of him . . . vid. Wood’s 
Athenae Oxoniensts, p. 263.” 

Morgan himself wrote to Queen Mary from Pans, 9 April, 1585, (Murdin, p. 444), “ I recommend 
to your Majesty my .poor family and two brothers of mine, the one named Henry, who hath lovingly 
remembered me in this banishment; my other brother is a man of the Church, and prayeth for your 
Majesty wheresoever he be. Rowland Morgan, Thomas Morgan, Edward Morgan, Edmond Morgan, 
Rice Morgan, and Thomas Lewes be the Gentlemen of my Name and Blood, which I recommend 
to your Majesty, being all well placed in their country, and I hope will some time serve your 
Majesty.” (He recommends to her also “Francis Throgmorton’s Wife and his only Child, and 
Thomas Throgmorton his only brotiier,” and others) 

2 Cal. S.P.S. III, p. 448. 

3 E.E., Vol. II., pp. 21-40. 

^Cal: S.P.S. III., p. 493. By “Piotestant” in this case Mendoza must mean “Schismatic.” See E.E., 
Vol. VI, p. 288. 
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solely of themselves. And in 1586 (22nd July) Kmg Philip had again impressed upon his Ambassador 
at Rome, the Conde de Olivares, that the Pope must not be allowed in his “ zeal ” to devise any other 
successor to the Crown of England than Philip himself.1 Olivares had orders to try and throw the 
chief financial burden upon Pope Sixtus; “lam more bound to ensure my own dominions than to under- 
take such foreign enterprise. . Asserting that he already possessed enough both of reputation and 
territory, Philip added that he did not want men from Italy. “ If the Pope persists in offering troops ” 
(instead of cash), “ you will try and show him what a noise this would make, and how much easier 
it is to raise troops and fleets in Spain, under pretext of the Indies, than to send forces from Italy, of 
which the object would be public . . . ”2 


1 Cal : S.P.S. Ill, pp. 593-595. 

2 In revising in 1937 the ensuing section, written in 1923, it was found best to transfer some of the 
correspondence to Part IV where it bears direcdy upon the charges made against the Queen of Scots 
at Fothermghay. This is to save the reader from either carrymg a number of points in memory 
or having to turn back and re-read. 



PART III. 


CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 7. 

}^am fallen ant in ClBn0ianb4” 

(The hopes of Queen Mary of Scots; and the return of Dra^e, 1^86 ). 


“ I have written to the Lord Harrye Howard to have a speclall Eye to your 
Majestys Service . . . 

... as Thinges have fallen out in England since Leycester his Departure for 
Holland and Zealande, onless I be much deceaved the Lord Harrye shall have good 
Meanes to doe your Majesty Service.” 

Thomas Morgan to Mary Queen of Scots, ist March, 1585-6. "State Papers . . . 
left by William Cecil, Lord Burghley . . ." Published by Murdin, 1759. 

“ The Ring of Spayne prepareth greatlye to the Sea, and principally to meete 
with Drake . . .” 

The same to the same. Paris, 29th May, 1586. 


“ My very good lord, ther is now a very great gappe opened. Very lettell to 
the lyking of the Kyng of Spayne. ... It restethe therfore in your wysdoms to 
consyder and in lyke sort to derecte spedelly what course we have to follow.” 

Sir Francis Dra\e " To the right honorable the lord high treasurer of Yngland 
. . . with sped.” 26th July, 1586. Holog: Lansdowne MS. 51. £. 27. 


« You cannot imagine how the news of these exploits of the Earl of Leicester, 
and Drake, lifts up the hearts of his Majesty’s enemies all over Christendom.” 

Mary Queen of Scots to Don Bernardino de Mendoza, 27th July, 1586. (Cal: 
S.P.S. Simancas, III, p. 597). 
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THE QUEEN OF SCOTS AND CHARTLEY, 1585— 1586I. 

The Chartley of today is not the Chartley of Mary Queen of Scots; but the present Hall is on 
the site of that former manor house, which was destroyed by fire in 1781. The deerpark still exists, 
and the ancient ruined castle on the hill. Built by Ranulph de Blundeville, Earl of Chester, circa 
1220, the fortress was dismantled prior to Queen Elizabeth’s accession : a comfortable dwelling having 
been erected in a more sheltered spot. This black and white house, built round a large courtyard 
with a fountain in the centre, had wooden gables, tall chimneys, and many windows. Familiar 
through a sketch made in Charles II’s day, and engraved for Plot’s History of Staffordshire,^ at first 
glance it looks singularly unsuited to be us^ as a prison. But being built on a small island, it could 
be closed against egress or ingress, as desired. 

The first suggestion to move Queen Mary and her suite from Tutbury to Chartley seems to have 
been early in the autumn of 1583.2 Queen Elizabeth — entertained there in 1575 on her way from 
Kenilworth, — ^recalled it as “ strong, in that it is enclosed with water.” Sir Amias Poulet was bidden 
to inspect the place and ** certify ” how he liked it. His report was highly favourable. He added 
grimly that the indisposition of the Queen of Scots, and “ Ae great pain in her legs ” were “ no 
small advantage to her keeper.’’^ But Robert Earl of Essex, Viscount Hereford, Lord Ferrers of 
Chartley, on hearing what was contemplated, wrote in dismay to his Stafiordshire neighbour Richard 
Bagot, “I received news . . . that Sir Amias Poulet was at Chartley to prepare for the Scots 
Queen : whereupon I sent with speed to the Court, to some who moved the Queen ” to admit that 
the choice was unsuitable. Lord Burghley, Leicester and Walsingham all reassured Essex that the 
order should be countermanded.^ But Poulet demurred to any change of plan. He had already 

caused wood to be cut at Chartley in readiness; and he was aggrieved that Essex still objected, and 

(as Poulet phiased it) dealt “hardly” [harshly] with him. Queen Mary’s gaoler had no more sympathy 
with the feelings of Essex than with those of the captive. So Essex, 28th September, 1585, from 
London, appealed “ to the HonW® my very good grandfather, Sir Francis Knollys, Treasurer of Her 
Majesty’s Household : 

“ Sir, I am so much moved to think that my poor and only house should be used against my will, 
that I make all the means I can to prevent any such inconvenience . . . 

. . . And one reason which may persuade [for] it to be spared is that it is the only house of 

him which must, if that be taken, live at borrowing lodgings of his neighbours.”® 


1 No Elizabethan drawing or plan of Chardey is known; but a sketch of the ruined Castle, made in 
1813 by W. Carter, was engraved for “ The Beauties of England and Wales,*' from the original in 
the William Salt Library, Stafford. This Library also possesses a sepia drawing made in 1777 by 
W Boutlcy, “ showing much more than is now standing of the casde and walls.” Other sketches, 
including “ a remarkable oak tree in Chartley Park,” are to be seen also in the 5th volume of 
" Staffordshire Views ” in the Salt Library : ff. 47, 48, 50, 51, 54. (Information from the Librarian, 
Miss H. L. E. Garbett, William Salt Librarian, 10 Aug: 1937). It was origmally intended to print 
a list of all the MS. references to Chartley, from September, 1585, until Queen Mary was taken to 
Fothennghay. But much space being needed for elucidation of the main issues, minor details 
about Chardey have been ddeted. There exists material to reconstruct the daily life of the captive 
in many paruculars during her ill-starred sojourn in Essex’s house. This was partiy done a generation 
ago by Fr. John Moms in **The Letter Boo\s of Sir Amias Poulet" (1874). 

2 13 Sep: Cal. M.Q. of S. VIII, p. 102. 3 Cal: 24 Sep: pp. 109-110. 

^Blithfield (Bagot) MSS. "Earls of Essex" Devereux (1853), Vol. I, p. 173. Walsingham’s lettter to 
Poulet is dated 26th September, from Nonsuch (the Court). The Ferrers of Chartley peerage came 
into the Devereux family through marriage with Anne, sister and heir of the last De Ferrers, Lord 
Ferrers (descended from the Ferrers Earls of Derby). See E.E. Vol. HI, p. 168. 

3 Bodleian Tanner MS 78, 12 Devereux, op. cit , pp. 173-174. 

® Only house in England. In Wales he owned Landfey (Lamphey Palace), but his uncle George Devereux 
was living in it. 
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Essex was so annoyed at the prospect o£ “ foregoing of my house,” and at “ the spoil of my wood, 
the marrmg of my little furniture, the miserable undomg of my poor tenants,” that he besought his 
“ good friends to be a mean to the contrary; and as chief of them your honourable seif, whose help 
herein I humbly crave. Thus wishing you the continuance of honour and increase of happiness, I 
commit you to God ...” 

Knollys sent this letter on to Sir Francis Walsingham, and added in the margin, 

” Master Secretary, I pray you move Her Majesty to have some compassion on the miserable poor 
Earl of Essex, who hath but one house freely his own, from which he cannot well be barred to look 
into it. And it is no policy for Her Majesty to lodge the Queen of Scots in so young a man’s house 
as he is. 5th of October. 

Yours assuredly, 

F. KNOLLYS.” 

This seemingly produced the requisite result; and Essex as General of the Horse embarked on 
the ist of December with Leicester, for the War, under the impression that his home would not be 
any further molested. But, as was to happen to him often again during his series of martial services 
abroad, whenever he was expending his resources in what he conceived to be the interests of his 
Sovereign,!, his absence allowed of other influences being brought to bear upon her. On 12th December, 
Poulet wrote to Walsingham that within eight days Chartley would be ready. And while Essex at 
the Hague was reviewing the Horsemen raised largely at his own expense,— the Queen of Scots was 
transferred to Chartley; Poulet complaining that she had so many books and so much apparel that at 
least four carts were required for her luggage.^ At Chartley she was to plan her escape; and to receive 
overtures from Anthony Babington, whose hopes were inspired by confident expectation of reinforce- 
ments under Alexander Prince of Parma on behalf of mighty Spam. 


iCal: VIII, p 170. 


PART III. 

“glntMtiatt*, ttwbr 


CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 7. 

“ ^0 tljiugesf I^aue foUen out in @tt0ianir.” 

(The hopes of Mary Queen of Scots; and the return of DraJ^). 

W HEN Queen Elizabeth had been increasing the difficulties of her General by 
making overtures behind his back to the Prince of Parma, the English 
Catholics at home and abroad were hoping the time was near when Parma 
would invade England, and, with or without the help of France, deUver and enthrone 
the Queen of Scots. 

To this end they had been persistently working; believing their spy system 
to be secure, when actually the espionage of the Privy Council was by far me more 
elaborate. 

In 1585 the partisans of Queen Mary had contrived that one of their spies 
named Poley, should become “ Sir Philip Sidney’s Man ” : ^ but when Sir Philip 
departed to the war, Poley had next been “ placed with the Ladye Sidneye, the 
Dowghter of Secretarye Walsingham.”® This was to enable the plotters “ to picke 
out many Things to the Information of your Majesty ” through Poley being 
“ oriWIyc ” in WaUingham's house.’ In the same letter. Morgan, from Paris, 
tells how 

“Leycester . . . hath taken the Government of Hollande and Zealande in his own Name, 
.... whereupon she of England stormed not a little, terming himm by the name of Tray tor 
and Villayne, now in his absence. And there be Instruments that helpe to pushe forward 
this Subject to his Ruine, , . 

Morgan wishes himself at liberty and leisure “ to put any helping Hande to theyrs, to 
to some good Office against Leycester. . . .” He was ready with his ''poor Advise and 


1 Thomas Morgan to Q Mary of Scots, 28th January (no year but apparently *85-6). State Papers, 
Murdin, p. 480. Letter intercepted. 

There was a second Lady Sidney, Barbara, the wife of Robert Sidney; hence the need to specify 
which lady. 

3 The same to the same. “ the last of March.” Ib : p. 499. 
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Labor .. .to give Leycester all dishonour, which will fall uppon him in the Ende with Shame 
enough, though for the present he be verye strange in the Felde and in the Towns of that 
Countrey " 

The best fighting men being thus away, Morgan remarks that “ in the olde 
Time ” Scotland would have taken the opportunity to make “ some Incursions and 
Warrcs upon England.’”- 

Remembering the assertion of the Spanish Ambassador to King Philip that 
Lord Henry Howard was most useful because of his close acquaintance with the 
Ladies of the Privy Chamber, it is no surprise, fifteen years later that Morgan 
informed the Queen of Scots that he had written “ to the Lord Harrye Howard to 
have a speciall Eye to your Majestys Service, for I understand that he hath 
convenient Libertye .... as Thmges have fallen out in England since Leycester 
his Departure for Hollande and Zealande, onless I be much deceavcd the Lord 
Harry shall have good Meanes to doe your Majesty Service, and therefore your 
Majesty shall doe well to revive your Intelligence with him.”* 

Morgan was “crediblye informed that the Countess of Arundel has good 
intelligence” with Lord Harry. 

As Lord Har^ was her husband’s uncle. Lady Arundel naturally was well 
acquainted with him; but nothing has been found to show that she was ever con- 
cerned in, or allowed to know about, the schemes for dethroning Queen F.liV.ahptb. 
Her correspondence with Lord Burghley is that of a great lady, who says what she 
means, and would scorn to play a double part. Both she and Arundel were of frank 
and open natures. But Morgan’s tone is patronising : 

“The Erie Arundell is no\y a sound Catholike, and his Affliction, which 
followed in short time after his Reconciliation to the Catholike Churche, hath 
without Doute done him infinite Good . . . . ” 


Some people, continues Morgan, believe that Lord Buckhurst — recently 
appointed to the Privy Council— is a “ Catholike in his Harte; but if he be, he 
dissembleth the matter egregiouslye.” Nevertheless his son and heir “ is married 
to the sister of the Erie of Anmdell that now is, and by that alliance Buckhurst ” 
is made neare to that Family, by meanes whereof the Lord Harrye may workc 
moch with Buckhurst.” So he did, in the end; but not till long after Queen Mary’s 


Lord Henry Howard, taking warning by his nephew’s fate as a prisoner 
in the Tower, never openly declared his adherence t o the Church of Rome until 

^ March ist. Murdin, pp 494-495. 

^^Ib : p. 488. The correspondence of the? Queen of Scots with Spam, published in 1896 in " Calendar 
of Letters^^ and State Papers relating to English affairs preserved principally in the Af chives of 
^mancas, (ed: Martin A. S. Hume, Vol. III., 1580-86) includes various references to Morgan. 
The same volume contains particulars of Kmg Philip’s secret payments to Lord Henry Howard 
for his services as a spv upon Queen Elizabeth; and while showing the sufferings of the English 

Hnwnfalf’ ^ how Mendoza was plotting against Queen Elizabeth and hoping for her 

downfall, and how Lord Henry was playing a double game. ^ ^ 
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he was on his deathbed. He thus for a long lifetime escaped paying the fines 
for recusancy, and kept the trust of those whose confidence enabled him to 
intrigue against them. Leading a pleasant life, he armed himself only against 
political danger. He was one of the very few able-bodied noblemen who in an 
age of warfare never volunteered for service in the field, nor raised troops at his 
own expense, nor served any cause— not even that of Spain — except with tongue 
and pen. To play off one country against another, to stir up mischief while 
affecting to be of a pacific disposition, to rhapsodise about Queen Elizabeth, 
flatter and cajole her, adhering secretly to her foes, was the system under which 
he prospered. While hoping to undermine Walsingham’s policy he had dedicated 
a book to Walsingham with most exuberant expressions of devotion.^ 

In the same letter wherein Morran reports to the Queen of Scots his own 
appeal to “the Lord Harrye,” he alleges that “Sir Philip Sidney hath been a 
good while sithence in Germanye to draw some from thence by the Instigation 
of England to assist the French Huguenots.” (Actually it was over nine years 
since Sidney had been in Germany). Morgan mingles gossip with politics : 

“Eyther Rawlcy, the Mignon of her of England is wearye of her, or else she is wearye of 
him; for I hcare she hath now entertayned one Blount, Brother of the Lord Mountjoy, being a 
younge Gentleman whose Grandmother she may be for her age and his.” 

But again Morgan is wrong, for Raleigh was then high in favour.® Morgan 
descants upon 

** Christopher Blount who is for the present in Hollande with Leycestei .... He hath some 
Charge and Creditt where he is, and his Meaning is for the service of God and the advantage 
of the King of Spaine .... to do great service to all Christendome by ayding the Expulsion of 
Heretikes . . . . ” 

This, unless there were two Christopher Blounts, proved a vain hope; for 
Christopher Blount, Lord Leicester's Master of the Horse, was to become a notable 
fighter against Spain : and when he was to die at last on the scaffold in 1601, it was 


1 Sec E.E., Vol. IL, pp. 148-150. 

2 Some months after this, Mendoza from Paris (a8 Nov : 1586) reported to King Philip a talk he had 
had with Pedro de Sarmiento, lately a prisoner in England : “ Walter Raleigh has granted him his 
liberty ... he arrived here poor and destitute,” etc., etc. “ He has given me an account of 
English affairs ... He also repeated to me what had been communicated to him by the Queen, 
the Lord Treasurer, and Walter Raleigh, h mil be advisable for your Majesty to grant the latter 
the favour he requests, than\ing him for the willingness he expresses to be of service to your 
Majesty/* Mendoza adds that Raleigh, “ entirely possesses the Queen’s heart, and can consequently 
divert the fitting out of pirates, the machinations of Don Antonio and other things that arc con- 
stantly causing expense to your Majesty and delaying your designs.” 

Mendoza’s gossip is by no means to be taken as gospel. For this and other references to Raleigh 
see Cal: S.P.S. (Simancas) III (1896), pp. 501, 520, 532, 538, 668-9; 520, 532, 536, 539, 543, 552, 
599, 661, 666, 623, 669. 

How much the above assertions as to Raleigh’s Spanish inclinations may be worth is a matter on 
which it is best not to offer a verdict. As it was Raleigh’s fate more than thirty years later to be 
sacrificed by James I, to please the then Spanish Ambassador, his modern biographers have not taken 
seriously this alleged underhand traffic with Spain in 1586. Unauthorised dealings with the enemy 
m time of war were high treason. Penalty, death. But it seems most unlikely that Raleigh genuinely 
intended service to King Philip. (If anything of interest is discovered in- this connection, it will be 
added in a later volume.) 
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to be for trying to aid Leicester’s stepson who was known far and wide as the active 
opponent of King Philip. But Morgan in 1586 wrote as though he held Christopher 
Blount at his comman^ent : 

“ If I find It confiimed that Blount (my Lord Mountjoy his brother) is still in the good Grace 
of her of England, .... I thinke it shall be necessarye to revoke Christopher Blount out of 
Holland to serve your Majestys Turn, by meanes of the Amitye and Creditt he hath with the 
other Blount . . . . 

Morgan on the same day composed a “Letter to be sent to the Contessc 
of Arundell from the Queen of Scottes”® and enclosing it to Queen Mary, 
superfluously informing her of the proper “superscription” for a Sovereign to 
an English Countess. On the 8th of April he had again pressed that the Queen 
of Scots should “enter into Intelligence with the Countess of Arundell.” His 
remarks imply that Queen Mary had not yet done so.® But her regard for 
her informant and adviser appears in a letter to Sir Francis Englefield to whom 
she states that “ poor Morgan ” is “ the chiefe and almost the onlye finder out and 
director of all the Intercourse of Intelligence I have had these many yeares past.”’* 

Though Morgan thought it was better for her not to know everything he and 
others intended to do, his letters show how she was the centre round which the 
Catholics were invited to rally. And Charles Paget in the early summer wrote to 
her that the time was opportune for a rebellion, “ the Erie of Leycester having all 
the best of the Protestantes Captaynes and Soldiers with him!’ 

Not realising that Parma was kept far too busy to leave the Netherlands, Paget 
hoped the Prince would land suddenly at “Newcastle, Hardepool, or Scarborough,” 
and astonish and “ wonderfully vexe ” Eli2abeth. Manifestiy he had no idea how 
fully informed her spies kept her; for he felt sure “ that she will never so much as 
dream of that course, but thinke whatsoever is intended will be performed from 
Spayne .... the Spanish Embassador hath already advertised the King of Spayne 
in general termes what Ballard came for.”® 

This was Father Ballard, who counted upon the North of England rising 
anew in rebellion if assured of co-operation from the Prince of Parma. 

“The Spanish Embassador telleth me he hath a warrant to deliver 4,000 crowns to 
your Majesty, and the rest of the 12,000 shall come after. .... 

“ The Lord Paget hath had but very colde Entertaynment at Rome. I pray God he may 
spede better in Spayne 

" The King of Spayne prepareth gteatlye to the Sea, and principally to meet with 
Dra\e, who was in St. Domingo and hath ta\en great Treasure. 

“ I have told the Spanish Embassador that if the King of Spayne do not apply himselfe 
this yeare to do some what agaynst the Queen of England, it will be to[o] late 

“ Sent from Paris the 29th of May. Your Majestys most humble and faithful Servant 
during my Life to command.”® 

1 Murdin, pp. 501-502 In extenso, Ib : pp. 503-506. ® Ib : p. 505. 

^ “ At Chartley, the 20th of May ” (no year, 1586). State Papers, ed : Murdm, p. 514. 

® Ib : p. 517. 

® (Charles Paget) Ib: p. 519. As these letters are now at Hatfield House, the inference is that they 
were found when Queen Mary’s papers were seized at Chartley. See E.E VI, pp. 275-277. 
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On the 4th of July, Morgan wrote to Queen Mary again, and (correctly on this 
occasion) described Leicester as hoping for German reinforcements: also that 
“ she of England ” had “ lately sent ” money to pay the troops. 

Morgan urges upon the Scottish Queen that it is yourself e that must by 
your owns penne tal\ to His Holinesse, and to the Kinge of Spayne"; in which case 
he hopes K^g Philip may “ enterprise at this present ” on her behalf. Although 
Drake’s exploits had impeded Philip, now is the time to take action, while 
England “ ts left the more na\ed” because of Leycester his Departure to the 
Low Countries." 

“But here, which is a pityfull Case,” Elizabeth “hath entered into a League 
with the King your Sonne, which is wickedly founded and therefore like to have 
the less Continuance . . . . ”^ 

One of the heaviest sorrows of Mary was the realisation that her son was in 
the hands of those who used him against herself. But thq confirmation of previous 
negotiations with Scotland was highly pleasing to Elizabeth’s defenders; ana “ From 
ye Court of Richmond,” the Earl of Rudand wrote to his “ very go^ Lord and 
Cosen the Erie of Leicest* her Ma*“ Lieutenant Generali of all the forces in the 
Low Countreys,” 

“ .... I dou[b]t not But y* y* Lp is advertised of the League concluded 
on betwixt Her Mat“ and y® King of Scotts, wherein her Mat® Employed me 
w^ others ....”=> 

This was the more important in that the Catholic preparations for a rising in 
the North were being renewed. On tl^e 9th of July, Morgan hadi reported to the 
“ Queene of Scottes ” that he had “ told Mendoza erstwhile .... that yourself 
would be able with the King of Spayne’s lively Assistance, to ma\e a good Party e 
both in England and Scotland to embrace any good Enterprise .... 

“Leycester his Affayres in Holland go still backwardes, thankes to God; 
he lost not long since a Towne called Grave .... and now agayne .... another 
Towne called Venloz and 2,500 Englishmen.” 

It was not Leicester who lost Grave, but Baron Van Hemert who betrayed 
it; and for Venlo Leicester was in no way responsible;® nor had he lost 2,500 
men. But Morgan, though often deceived in military matters, came near the 
truth when he added that Queen Elizabeth “ would profit the King of Spayne’s 
service ” by the animus she had been showing against her own General. 

“ Sir Philippe Sidney his Wife is by this Time gone to her Husbande who is with Ley- 
cester . . . continues Morgan. “ The Earle of Arundell, as I am informed, might have 

1 Ib : p. 524. See E.E., V, pp. 215, 293-294 

^Holog: Unpublished Longleat Dudley MSS., Vol. 11 . f.22*>: a short note, wishing him “successe 
in all honourable Affayres. This 7 of August 1586 Yf Lp assured friend and loving kinsman 
E. Rutland.” 

3 "A Brief e Report," (1587), p. 32. 
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Liberty if he would consent to go to theyr Churche, which I heare he yet constantly refuseth, 
though my Lord Harrye Howarde, and other his Fnends, labor with the sayd Earl to go to 
theyr Church hereticall.” 

“ Don Antonio,” continues Morgan, “ is still in England, and is writing a Book to the 
Queen, and would have her Support of 10,000 Men to assist him to enter into the contest 
with Spain.” 

(No such troops were to spare; so Antonio had three more years to wait 
before he could attempt to deliver Portugal from his cousin Philip.) 

Queen Mary herself gave clear warning that tmless the Pope and the King 
of Spain meant to take decisive action on her behalf it would be futile for the 
Knglish Catholics to try so to do. What she says is eminently practical, and 
also shows her anxiety lest they might sufEer for her in vain. 

“ .... if ever the Pope and the King of Spayne have had Intention to 
provide for this State, the Occasion is now offered very Advantageous . . . . ” 
were her words to Paget : “ There resteth only to pursue, so body as can be, 
both in Rome and Spayne their grawnt of the Support requisite, as well of 
Horsemen and Footemen as of Armour, Munition and Mony. 

But she deprecates the habit of “drawing Thinges to length by arrificiall 
Negotiation and vaine Hope, as have been done hitherto.” 

“J have written to the sayd Catholtkes that before they have sufficient 
Promise and Assurance of the Pope and the King of Spayne for accomplishing 
of that which is required of them, nothing be stirred on this side. For 
otherwise they shcdl but overthrow themselves without any Profitt." 

Having seen a battie lost at Langside, she understood the risks vividly; and 
was by no means so confident as Morgan and Father Ballard that the Prince of 
Parma would be able to “ spare as much as were necessary for the sayd Enterprise 
on this side.” Her solicitude for her followers contrasts favourably with what 
Burghley had privately described as the “ absurd and perilous ” behaviour of Queen 
Elizabeth in relation to Leicester. 

The spirit of the imprisoned Queen even in time of acute suspense, was 
ever valiant; and she rallied from her recent illness. On the 27th of July, from 
Chartley, in comment upon a rumour of her death, tmtruly alleged to have been 
circulated by Lord Burghley, she wrote to Morgan that she was not yet “ sett so 
lowe but that I am able to handle my Cross-bowe for killing of a Deare, and to 
gallop after the houndes on Horseback, as this Aftemoone, I entende to do 
within the Limittes of this Park; .... and co[u]ld otherwhere, if it were 
permitted.® 

"And could otherwhere if it were permitted." Behind these words are all 
her long-baffled hopes of a return to the opportunities and powers of her rank. 
And who shall say what might not have come to pass if King Philip had sent 


1 Murdin, p. 531. ® Ib : p. 534. 
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his Armada against England while Drake was far distant and Leicester and the 
Army in the Netherlands. That Bnrghley and Walsingham were looking 
anxiously for the home-coming of Drake is manifest from their own letters. 
And at last, in that same month of July wherein Queen Mary was hoping for 
succours, Sir Francis Drake anchored in Plymouth, in the Elizabeth Bonaventure, 
back from victorious raids upon his Spanish Majesty’s dominions. Jubilantly he 
wrote to Burghley : 

“ Right honorable,^ 

“ Having yet in remembrance your Honour’s wish in your last letter that the receipt 
of my letter, which I had written unto your Honour a little before, had been dated rather 
from Cape Finisterre than from Plymouth, I cannot omit to give your Honour now to 
understand that as we then lacked no possible diligence which might any way belong to 
the handling of so great a dispatch, so let me assure your good Lordship that I will make 
it most apparent unto your Honour that it ’scaped us but twelve hours the whole treasure 
which the King of Spain had out of the Indies this last year : the cause best known to God; 
and we had at that instant very foul weather.” 

The previous September, Burghley hoped for Drake to waylay and capture the 
Spanish-Indian fleet, then due to be returning to Spain via the Azores. (And 
though Drake had failed of that purpose, there was no fear of Burghley casting 
blame unjustly upon him; for Burghley well understood that the sea was a wide 
place,” upon which two fleets could be afloat at the same time and not come within 
sight of each other.) 

The manner of Drake’s letter shows so good an understanding between him 
and the Lord High Treasurer, that a persistent present fallacy as to Burghley’s 
dislike of the Navy in general and Drake in particular is the less accountable. But 
the fundamental mistake of Corbett in alleging that '' a state of war did not exist ” 
between England and Spain in 1586 (he seemingly having forgotten that Leicester 
as Lieutenant-General was in the field for no other reason,) caused him in 1898 to 
suppose he required to apologise for Drake at this juncture. 

“My very good Lord,” continues Drake on tlie 26th of July, “there is now a very 

great gap opened, very litde to the liking of the King of Spain These gentlemen, the 

bearers hereof have been actors [in] and eye witnesses of all that is passed, and can fully 
certify your honour of all particulars better than can be written; for which cause I thought it 
most meet to send them ; as also more especially to declare the present estate of our ships, 
munition and men, being as I judge, of no small value to perform any good service if her 
Majesty have occasion of future employment. It resteth therefore in your wisdoms to con- 
sider and in like sort to direct speedily what course we have to follow.” 

Anything less anticipatory of a cold reception it would hardly be possible to 
conceive from an Admiral to a Privy Councillor. 

A Ong : Holog : Lansdowne MS 5. f 57. Issued in facsimile among publications of the British 
Museum. Spellmg modernised supra, Drake’s orthography being distracting: “Venester” for 
Finisterre, and “ hooll ” for whole, etc. 

Strictly speaking the letter should have begun “ My singular good Lord ” or “ Right Honorable 
My very good Lord”: not merely “Right Honorable” as to a Privy Councillor who was only 
a Knight. “Your Lordship” not “your Honour” would have been suitable: but force of 
former habit would account for this; Drake’s acquaintance with Burghley having begun prior 
to his elevation to the peerage. 
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“ And further I humbly beseech your good Lordship to afford us your honourable good 
favour that some momes may be had with some expedition for the present dispatching of the 
poorer sort of men, whose travail and long absence desireth a speedy Xhe sum 

requisite for this dispatch would be no less than six thousand pounds; and in lieu tt»»r<‘nf 
there shall be either by land or sea sent to the Tower, or where or when your Lordships 
shall take order, bullion for it. 

“And so, humbly taking my leave of your good Lordship xmtil such time as your 
Lordship shall command me to wait on your Lordship, when I .thall give your Honour 
somethmg to understand, I hope in God to your Lordship’s good liking. 

“ From aboard her Majesty’s ship the Ehzabeth Bonaventure this 26th July, 1586. 

“ Your Honour’s most bounden, 

“FRA: DRAKE.’’ 

The “corsair” view of Drake, re-advanced in 1915 by Sidney’s latest and 
best biographer,^ would have collapsed had the last unes of this letter been 
observed; for pirates did not go to sea in Her Majesty’s ships : nor is any s eaman a 
“ pirate ” when his expedition is authorised by his Sovereign; nor is there anything 
“piratical” in the Queen’s maritime champion descending upon the King of 
Spain’s ports and putting the inmates to ransom, when the same Queen's 
Lieutenant-General was conducting a war by land against the forces of the same 
foreign Sovereign. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate details of “ The Famouse West Indian voyadge 
made by the Engltsfie fleete of 23 shippes and Barges, wherein were gotten the 
Townes of St lago, St Domingo, Cartagena and St Augustin'es, the same being 
began from Flimouth in the moneth of September 1585 and ended at Portsmouth 
in lulie 1586";^ for none— not even those who call Drake a “ corsair ’’-^spute 
his courage, gallantry, vigour “ dash and daring.” What is now misxmderstood is 
the relationship of his expedition to the war as a whole. 

Burghley and Walsingham had been counting on the return of Drake with 
rich treasure, for tlie soothing of Queen Elizabeth’s humours and the calming 
of her annoyance as to the “ charges ” of the war by land. The ransoms obtained 
by Drake at St. lago, San Domingo, and other ports he captured, had a salutary 
effect upon “ the Queen and her nature.” This voyage is one of the exploits to 
which Fulke Greville — ^in his Life of Sir Philip Sidney — ^is less than just: the 
explanation of his disappointment being that the brilliant achievements of Drake 
represented only part of what Sidney had planned. Sidney’s hope, when he 
undertook to associate himself with the expedition, had been not merely to raid the 
King of Spain’s ports in the New World, but there to have established a permanent 
foothold for England.® 

Drake with the means at his disposal in 1586 could not possibly have done 

1 Professor M. W. Wallace, " The Life of Sir Philip Sidney/' Cambridge, 1915. 

2 Inscription with the map of the Atlantic Ocean, by “ B(apdsta) B(oazio) ” with plans of S. lago, 
S. Domingo, Cartagena and St Augustine: "A summane and true discomse of Sir Francis Dra\es 
West Indian Voyage, the whole course of the said Voidage beinge plainlie described by the pricked 
line ” (In the B.M.). 

® " Life of the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney " : See E.E., Vol, V, pp. 277-279. 
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more i-Han he did; but Greville’s slightly disparaging tone breathes of sad 
regret that Drake and Sidney had not together carried out their oft-discussed 
plans for curbing the power of Spam. But Englishmen in general were satisfied 
with Drake’s achievements; for even though these exploits did not add one acre 
to the Queen’s territories, they greatly enhanced her prestige; as popular versifiers 
were eager to proclaim : 

“ Through scorching heate, through coulde, in stormes and tempests force, 

By ragged rocks, by shelfes and sandes this knight did keepe his course : 

By gaping gulfes he pass’d, by monsters of the flood. 

By pirattes, theeves, and cruell foes, that long’d to spill his blood : 

That wonder greate to scape : but God was on his side. 

And through mem all, in spite of all, his shaken ship did guide. 

And to requite his paines By helpe of power divine, 

His happe at length did answere hope, to find the golden mine.” 

It was claimed that Drake is much more of a hero than Jason; because whereas 
Jason had Medea to “ inchaunt ” the dragons who guarded the golden fleece, 

“ hee of whom I write, this noble-minded Drake, 

Did bring away his golden fleece while thousand eies did wake.” 

Those who seek “ forreine landes ” and those “ that live at home and cannot 
brook the flood ” are alike admonished to 

“ Geve praise to them that passe the waves, to doe their countrie good : 

Before which Sorte, as chiefe, in tempest and in calme. 

Sir Francis Drake, by due deserte, may weare the golden palme.”^ 

Previously the Queen of Scots, 27th July, 1586, from Chartley had written to 
Mendoza, 

“ You cannot imagine how the news of these exploits of the Earl of Leicester 

and Drake lifts up the hearts of his Majesty’s enemies all over Christendom, . . . 


iBy Geoffrey Whitney, one of Leicester’s warm admirers, who dedicated to him Choice of 
Emblemes and other Devices , . . Enghshed and Moralised. And Divers newly devised J' Plantin 
1586. See E.E. Vol. VI, pp. 23-24. This work is in two parts, the Preface “to the Reader” 
of Part I being dated “ At Leyden m Hollande, die IIII of Maye, MDLXXXVI,” and the dedication 
to the Earl of Leicester written “At London the XXVIII of November Anno 1585.” As verses 
in " The Seconde Parte of Emblems*' address as “ Knight ” Sir Hugh Cholmondeley who won his 
title in the battle of Zutphen, 22 Sep : 1586, it seems tnat the praise of Drake in the same Part II 
must have been added after his return home m July of that year. 

This “Seconde Parte” (which begins with a woodcut of Lord Leicester’s badge, and verses 
to him and to his brother Ambrose Earl of Warwick,) ends with another tribute ** Ad 
lllustnssimum Heroem D. Robertum Dudlaeum, Comitem Lecestriae" etc., etc., and rededicates 
the work to him : 

. I here doe ende this simple book, 

And offer it unto your Lordshippes sighte; 

Which, if you shall receive with pleasinge looke, 

I shall rejoyce and thmke my labour lighte. 

And pray the Lorde your honour to preserve, 

Our noble Queene and Countrie long to serve.” 
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I will freely confess to you that I myself was so discouraged at the idea of ^ntpring 
into new attempts, seeing the failure that had attended previous ones, that I have 
turned a deaf ear to several proposals that have been made to me during the last 
six months by the Catholics.”^ 

Although this letter has been in print in English for forty years, the words 
“ exploits of the Earl of Leicester and Drake ” escape notice; “ standard ” writers 
having assumed that Leicester was “ no General,” that Drake was “a pirate,” and 
that England and Spain were not at war in 1586. It is therefore the more remark- 
able that Leicester’s achievements, forgotten or distorted today, could in his own 
time be assessed correctly even by so bitter an enemy as Mary Queen of Scots. 

On 13th August, from Paris, Mendoza wrote to King Philip,® 

“ There are many letters from London dated 3rd instant, giving particulars 
of Drake’s arrival in Plymouth with 32 ships and a great treasure; and this is the 
news that is being spread all over the country. The merchants are bringing in 
an enormous number of hides, and they are already encouraged by Drake’s return 
to talk about fresh expeditions. They say the Queen will make him a Lord.” 


1 Cal : S P.S. III. p. 597 (and in Labanoff). 2 ib . p. 6ii. 
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^uxiHo £mno, 

Tt Richard drake Bfquter^h praifi of 
fir Francis D r a k 



T h R o V c H E fcotchioge heate, thiougbc coolde, in ftormes > and 
tempeflrs ibrce. 

By ragged rocks, by flielies,& (andes: this Knighte did keepe his coutft* 

By gapinge guiles hee palFd, by monfters of the flood. 

By pirattes, thceues, and cruell&es.that long’d toipill his blood. 

That wonder greate to fcape : but, Goowas onbis-flde, 

And throughe them all, in fpiteofall,his fliakcn fhippe did guide. 

And , to requite his paines ; Sj helpe of power deuitie. 

His happe , at lengche did aunwere hope , to finde the goulden mine. 

Let GRiEciAthen forbeare, to praile her I a s o n bouldeJ 
Who throughe the watchfull dragons palFd,to win the fleece of goulde. 

Since by M E D E A s helpe, they weare inchaunted all, ^ , 

And 1 A s o N without peirilles, palPde: the conqnefte thetfl)re finallz 

From Geoffrey Whitney* s “Choice of Exnblemes,” Second Part. Published at Leyden, i%86. 

This woodcut, headed by Dra\e*s motto, depicts the new crest granted to him tn 15^^, 
honour of his circumnavigation voyage (1*^77-1580). See E.E. Vol. IV, pp. g^ioo. 

But a strange mistake was made in 1870, tn Henry Green* s “Shakespeare and the Emblem 
Writers.” Marvellously learned in the bibliography of Emblems, Green was so absorbed tn literature 
that he neglected history; and so mistoo\ Drake's crest for Whitney's special invention , — 

“ One of Whitney's finest Emblems, in point of conception and treatment . . . • peculiar to 
himself, one of those * newly devised,* . . , founded on the sentiment ' by the kelp of God *...** 
(p. and pp. "In this Emblem we may note the girdle by which Drake's ship ts 

guided: may it not have been the origin of PueJ^ fancy in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ . . . 
' 77 / put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes *?" ^c. (This is part of an unconvincing argument 
that Shakespeare derived ideas from Whitney). 

[X55] 



Erratum' p. 157, note i. For “p. xxxu” read “p. xxxiv.” 
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APPENDIX. 

DRAKE AND SPAIN, 1585—1586. 

One of the most dramatic chapters of Corbett’s Sir Francis Dra\e” Men of Action Series, 
London, 1898, “The Dragon loosed,” treats of Drake’s descent on Vigo, and attack on Santiago (Cape 
Verde Islands); and describes how he surprised San Domingo in Hispaniola, despoiled it, and put it to 
ransom; and appeared as suddenly before Cartagena,— destroying the shipping, capturing the town, and 
exacting a heavy ransom. 

While it would hardly be possible to overrate Drake’s skill and daring, the pity is that Corbett 
invariably underestimated the strength of Spain? and also had made up his mind that England was 
not at war* in 1586I. He treats the above exploits as the adventures of a “ corsair.” WhHe (p 99) 
mentioning Drake having “hoisted his flag at Plymouth on the Elizabeth Bonaventure!* Corbett 
presumably did not realise this as a Royal ship; for, after enumerating the forces, he added, “No such 
privateering squadron had ever been seen before.” The word “ privateering,” besides being inapplic- 
able, is an anachronism. It did not come into the English language until the middle of the following 
century. Whereas we have seen how Drake in 1585 was commissioned “ Generali of Her Majesty’s 
Navy ,”2 Corbett says that “ far and near the seas were swarming with English privateers.” 

This is followed (pp. 112-113) by the assertion that Drake’s deeds “changed the destinies of 
Europe ” m 1586, and “ stemmed the tide of the Spanish Empire,” etc., etc., “ whirling into oblivion 
a hundred intrigues and bending the prestige of Spain like a reed.” Actually the “ intrigues ” were 
redoubled. But Drake’s words, “ There is a very great gap opened, very little to tlie liking of the King 
of Spain,” are expanded by Corbett thus : — 

“ The limitless possibilities of new-boin naval warfare had been demonstrated, and the lesson 
startled Europe like a revelation. An unmeasured force was added to statecraft, and a new power 
had ansen. The eflFect was immediate. Men saw the fountain of Spanish trade at England’s mercy; 
they knew how narrowly the Plate fleet had escaped, and a panic palsied Philip’s finance. 

“Parma was appalled. With his brilliant capture of Antwerp^ he had seen himself on the 
brink of that great exploit with which he hoped to crown his career; and now instead of a host 
armed at all points for the invasion of England, he saw around him a broken army it was impossible 
to supply. 

“ In Germany the Protestant princes raised their heads, and seeing dawn at last, began to shake 
off the lethargy into which despair had plunged them. England was wild with joy. Burghley 
himself was almost startled from his caution and cned out with half a shudder that Drake was a 
fearful man to the King of Spain.” 

However sincerely Corbett believed all this, it is historical romance rather than history. Neither 
Philip nor Parma showed personal discomposure; nor was Parma’s army “broken;” nor had the 
“ Protestant princes ” been inert, — ^the Elector of Cologne was even then on active service under Lord 
Leicester;— nor was Burghley “ startled ” by what he had calculated upon and waited for. 

Neither Drake nor the Privy Council in 1586, assumed Spanish power to be collapsing. For 
though King Philip had incurred losses in “ gold and gear ” and in ships, and England had gained 
legitimate loot and an increase of glory, Philip was not deprived of any territory. Drake’s expedition, 
though most valiant, and, within its chosen limits, successful, was not a conquest but a raid. 


1 E.E. VI, p. xxxii. 2 Vol. V, pp. 279, 281-284. 

3 Which had taken him over a year; less “brilliant” than persevermg. E.E. Vol. V, pp. 269, 275. 
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The laurels of England’s greatest seamen will not be withered by setting his career in the actual 
world of his time, and not in this imaginary region of a “ half ’’-shuddering Burghley, panic-stricken 
financiers and a paralysed Spain. Corbett did lasting service by interesting our public in maritime 
history; and we all in our youth have enjoyed his writings. But, in matters of war and diplomacy, the 
first principle for a retrospective historian should be to try and ascertam the real character of both sides 
in a contest. Otherwise his conclusions will be fair to neither. Corbett continues ; 

“ But so tumultuously was the great epic now hurrying to its catastrophe that Drake could not 
be spared for a moment from the scene. In the midst of the ovation with which he was received, 
the great Babington Plot was disclosed. It was known that Philip by a combined operation from 
Lisbon and the Netherlands had intended to invade England the moment he heard Elizabeth had 
been assassinated, and many believed he would persevere in spite of Babington’s failure and Drake’s 
triumphant return. The imprisonment of Mary Stuart for her complicity in the plot was followed 
by a threat of wax from France.” 

But Queen Mary had already been nineteen years imprisoned; and she utterly denied “com- 
plicity ” in the murder plot. Far from “ a threat of war ” from France at this juncture, the French 
remonstrances were worded without any such implication. The invasion by the Duke of Guise had 
been no open threat ” but a secret, the success of which was to depend upon surprise. The intention 
was discovered only by means of intercepted correspondence.^ 

“ Nobody could tell what Scotland would do,” says Corbett. On the contrary, the treaty made 
by Elizabeth in 1585 had been amplified in July, 1586, and she knew very well what Scotland would and 
would not do.2 

Corbett deplored that Drake did not receive any new honours in reward for his services of 
1586 ; “ Peerages and pensions the Faery Queen kept for her carpet knights,” he says; forgetting that 
the Earldoms she had conferred were not upon carpet knights but upon her Lord High Admiral, and 
her Marshal of the Army for suppressing the Nortliern Rising.^ 

After picturing Drake chafing and champing at not being allowed to dash ofE and “ deal another 
stroke at Philip’s trade,” Corbett describes Elizabeth as having ” turned once more to her ‘ little 
pirate,’ ” It seems sadly ironical that Drake’s warmest admirer in the 19th century pursued methods 
of research so inadequate that he did not ascertain Drake’s official position in the enterprise of 1585- 
86; nor notice that the Queen of Scots and the Ambassador of Spain both alluded to the work of Drake 
and of Leicester as two parts of the same great war.^ 


1 E.E. Vol. V, pp. 33-39. ^Ib: pp. 293-294. 

^ Though Sir William Cecil, ist Lord Burghley, had been knighted “ on the carpet,” he had previously 
fought as a volunteer in the battle of Musselburgh (E.E. Vol. I, p. 166, and note i). Earldoms con- 
ferred by Elizabeth were Warwick, 1561 (restoration of a forfeited title); Leicester, 1564, (to former 
Master of the Field Ordnance); Lincoln, 1572, to Lord Clinton, Lord High Admiral; Essex, revived 
for Walter, Viscount Hereford, Marshal of the Army (E.E. Vol. II, pp. 156-159, 167-168); Notungham 
called out of abeyance in 1597 for Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham, Lincoln’s successor as Lord 
High Admiral. 

4 Ante, pp. 153-154. Sir Julian Corbett’s death before the publication of Elizabethan England '' is much 
to be regretted : for this History would have furnished him with the materials requisite for revising 
and expandmg his Sir Francis Dra\e” 1898, *''Dra\e and the Tudor Navy," 1898, and "The 
Successors of I)ia\e," 1900- all of which contam fundamental mistakes as to tlie character and 
circumstances of Philip II, and of the Spanish Navy. As the English Calendar of Simancas MSS. had 
reached Vol. Ill by 1896 it is the more surprising that Corbett did not realise the necessity for studying 
Spanish affairs from Spanish sources. But the present writer, in pointing out Corbett’s misappie- 
hensions both by sea and land (E.E. IV, p. 106; V, pp. 5-6; no; 199, n. 2; VI, pp. xxxii), does not 
wish to imply that Corbett was ever intentionally unfair; or that he would have hesitated to correct 
his injusuces, had he been aware of them as such. 



THE CHILDHOOD OF ALEXANDER FARNESE: 


who succeeded his father as DUKE OF PARMA shortly before the English Cavalry, 
“ so few against so many** repulsed his troops outside Zutphen, 22nd September, 1^86. 

From the picture by Parmigianino in the National Museum at Naples. 

(Photograph, Ahnari, Naples.) 


Notice the statue of Fame in the background, and the goddess Bellona kneeling at the young 
Prince’s feet, while he, clad in armour, sits on the Globe, and holds in his hand prophetically the 
baton of Lieutenant General. 

Lord Burghley’s private idea that the Prince might be alienated from the service of Spain, through 
ambition to place his son on the throne of Portugal (E.E. Vol. V, pp. ii), was one of the few mis- 
calculations of that astute statesman. 

Educated in the history and arts of war almost from his cradle, and brought up with Don John 
of Austria and Don Carlos, Alexander of Parma was to be from first to last inviolably faithful to the 
King of Spain. His enmity to Queen Elizabedi was therefore inevitable. 

Although chronologically this picture should be set more early in the series, it has been reserved 
for the time when English troops were facing the Prince, whom Queen Elizabeth imagined would 
negotiate a peace, when actually his operations in the Netherlands were intended as a prelude to the 
conquest of England. 


(g) E. M. Temson's ** Elizabethan England/* III. j. 8. 
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PART III. 

<( 3lnttriii<ru9« (MtJf 

CHAPTER 3. 

“ THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 


SECTION 8. 

^entmtne, anb fame.” 

( Strenuous Deeds of Queen Elizabeth’s Champions, May to 

August, 1^86). 


”... loved and esteemed of all men, ... if his good fortune .... answer 
his noble deserts, ... he is most like to prove a famous, great, and rare per- 
sonage, for the service of his countrie and commonwealth. And the glorie, 
renowne, and fame of so worthie a father can never die, having left so noble a son, 
not merely to continue but rather (in sort) to surpasse his father’s worthinesse. . .” 

Molyneux, Sir Henry Sidney’s secretary, describing Sir Philip Sidney, 

in the Continuation to Holinshed’s Chronicles, “ with occurences and accidentes 

of fresh metnorie to the yeare 1^86.” p. 1555. 


”... the peace and safety of Christendom, of which, in these times, we who 
are Princes and Monarchs have chiefly to think.” 

Queen Elizabeth to Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, 8 July stilo Anglicano, 
1586: in Italian. Copy, S.P. Flanders, I. 93. 




ALEXANDER FARNESE, PRINCE OF PARMA, 
in early boyhood. From the original by Antonio Mor ( or Moro ) now at Parma. 
(Photograph, Almari. Parma No: 15598). 


So far as can be ascertained, this picture has not hitherto been reproduced in England. 


( 10 ) E, M Temson^s ** Elizabethan England/' 111. j. S{aJ 







PART III. 

<< Valiant.’* 


CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 8. 

Jlenowne* anh 

( Strenuous Deeds of Queen Elizabeth’s Champions, May to 
August, 1^86 ). 


A t the time of Drake’s joyous home-coming, Sir Philip Sidney’s mother Lady 
Mary was in London. A few weeks previously she had been suddenly 
widowed. 

At the end of April, 1586, Sir Henry Sidney on a visit to Worcester, was taken 
ill. He who had fought in many wars, and was noted for his patient endurance 
of hardships, died on the 4th May, at the Bishop’s palace, of the effects of “ an 
extreme cold”: for “whose death there was a great moan and lamentation,” 
especially in Wales where he had been Lord President for twenty-six years. He 
was not quite fifty-seven. 

Four times Lord Justice and thrice Lord Deputy of Ireland, he had suppressed 
the rebellion of Shane O’Neil; quelled an insurrection of the Butlers, and “the 
commotion of the Erie of Clanricard and his two graceless hopelost sonnes Shane 
and Vlicke Bourke . . . , ” as his secretary Molyneux expressed it.* Sympathy for 
Irish rebels is the last thing to be expected from Elizabethan Englishmen; but Sir 
Henry took pity upon Clanricarde’s youngest son, and he regarded himself always 
as the friend or Ireland. 

“ He devised that the remoter provinces should be governed by Presidents .... 
whereby the poore might be delivered from the wonted exactions and tyrannies of 
the [Irish] Lords . . . . ” He had also divided Ireland into shires; and increased 
the revenue by duty upon wines.® Finding Dublin Castle “ ruinous, uncleane and 
filthie,” he had repaired it and instituted a dignified way of living there. 

1 Elder brothers of Richard subsequently Lord Bourke; next, Loid Dunkellm; ultimately Earl of 
Clanncarde, of whom more later. 

'^ConUnuation of Holmshed’s Chronicle, anno 1586, published 1587 (Ed: 1808, Vol. IV, p. 869-S79. 
gives detailed appreciation of Sir Henry’s career.) 


[161] 
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“ He buildcd the bridge of Athelon [Athlone] over the river of Shenin 
[Shannon], arched it with masonrie and freestone, strong wall and battlement.” 
He also began the fortifjring of Carrickfergus in Ulster, rebuilt the “ town of 
Athenrie in Connaught,” strengthened Athlone with gates and fortifications; and 
made a gaol at Mullingar. As for surveys of “the soil, havens, ports, 
promontories, necks of lands, and creeks, . . . from the north to the south, from 
the east to the west, no one man .... had seene more, or observed so much.” 

As all this was for the strengthening of English power, it was a form of 
progress which some of the Irish regarded with dismay. But how Sidney 
rescued the Irish Public Records from destruction we have already noted; and 
historians will for ever owe him a debt of gratitude.^ 

He was exceedingly prompt to attend to suitors; and was an “ affable, gentle, 
courteous, constant and honourable master to his servants.” 

Six hours sleep sufficed him at night, and he could endure “continual 
laborsome toile and travell.” Hard work id not distress him, but “unkindness 
and ingratitude ” caused him much grief. Molyneux is too discreet to hint that 
it was the Queen who distressed him most. 

“ So friendlie, courteous and sociable was he with all his assistants, colleagues 
and companions, as they entirely loved and greatly honoured him.” Whether in 
small matters or great, his sincerity and plain dealing could always be relied upon; 
and he was naturally good-tempered, “ pleasant and verie merrilie conceipted; yet 
withal grave, wise, discreet, expert; readie in matters of councell, ... a good 
antiquarie, skilful in storie,® pedegree, and armes”; also in languages; and in 
precedents and civil policy; and ready to learn further from any man who could 
teach him. 

His intention for Ireland was “ to have erected some publicke school . . . which 
by degreesr . . . might have grown to an universitie ... . ” and he meant to have 
given yearly out of his own means to further this plan.® But he was not able to 
accomplish it; for he had “ spent his years, sold his lands, and consumed much of 
his patrimonie ” (to the disaclvantage of his heirs) “ without anie great recompense 
or reward.” Being Lord Deputy of Ireland and Lord President of Wales at the 
same time, he had to pay a substitute to act for him in Wales while he was ruling 
Ireland. 

Himself always overworked and underpaid, his career had been a perpetual 
battle against difficulties; and neither to him nor to his wife, nor to Sir Pfiilip, did 
the Queen show any particular favour. 


1 E E. Vol. VI, p XXIX 

2 history. 

3 The first Irish University, Trinity College, Dublin, was not founded until five years after Sidney’s 
death An unpublished MS. plan of the building is forthcoming in E.E. under date. 
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Successful on behalf of the Crown both in peace and war, Sir Hetuy used to 
“ comfort his souldiers ” by calling them his “ good friends and loving 
companions.” If he could not provide for them as adequately as he wished, “ he 
would bestow upon them so good countenance and honourable kind speeches ” that 
they were heartened to continue their work. His knowledge of Ireland “ was far 
greater than [that of] any one man of our time,” says his secretary. Few had 
served the Queen more loyally, at heavier cost to himself. The debts under 
which he had so long laboured were entirely due to his shouldering of official 
burdens in Her Majesty’s and his country’s interests. But whereas the Plantagenet 
dynasty had been wont to remit forfeitures and treat with mag nanimi ty even the 
widows and children of executed traitors, Elizabeth Regina’s harshness to the 
dependants of those whose lives and energies had been devoted to herself was 
sometimes astounding. 

Lady Mary, long in a broken state of health; was little fit to endure either the 
shock of losing her husband or the financial difficulties consequent on the loss. 

On August the 9th, three months and four days after Sir Henry’s death, “ died 
the most noble, worthy, beneficent and bounteous Lady, his only spouse and most 
dear wife; . . . she left the world loved and honoured by all who knew her and 
the renowned house whereof she was descended.”^ 

Dying at Walsingham House in London, her body was taken to Penshurst 
to be buried near that of her husband.® 

In the middle of a campaign. Sir Philip Sidney could not be spared to go to 
England for the funerals of his parents, nor to prove his father’s Will, nor attend 
to any of his personal affairs and interests. He was urgently needed at the front; 
in that fresh troubles were arising, not merely from the proximity and reinforce- 
ment of the enemy but from the difficulty of keeping a semblance of harmony 
between the Low Countrymen and the German ana English Allies. 

Although the supreme military and civil command was combined in the person 
of the English Governor-General, much tact had to be exercised so that the young 
Prince Maurice of Nassau and his vigorous but quarrelsome brother-in-law Count 
Hohenlohe, as well as the Prince Elector of Cologne, could be kept on good terms 


^ Molyncux, Contmuation of Holinshed’s Chronicles , 1586-7. Ed: 1808, vol. IV, p. 879. 

^1586. “Aug: 22.” The Parish Clerk of St. Olave’s Hart Street recorded that “The oulde Ladye 
Sydney, widdowe, named Marye, was carried from here to be buried at Penshurst in Kent by** 
(meaning beside) “S^ Henry hir husbande, but all duties here both to the pson, the pislie*» 

(parish) “and the officers of the Church.’* Bttrlal Register of St, Olave^s, Hart Street, (Keisters, 
Harl: Soc: p. 12.) 

As St. Olave’s was “over against” Walsingham House, it is from the above entry we find 
that Lady Mary Sidney was with the Walsinghams at the time of her death. The “ Oulde Ladye 
Sydney” is the clerk’s way of distinguishing Lady Mary, Sir Philip’s mother, from young Lady 
Sidney, Frances Walsingham. 
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with England and with each other. That Sidney’s combined firnmess and charm 
enabled him to aid his uncle the General in many a difficult moment, we know 
from Leicester himself, and from Fulke Greville who heard it from Leicester.^ 

Sidney was painfully aware of the cross-purposes, jealousies, and antagonisms 
between those who should have been working as with one mind. It was not only 
persons of quality who were difficult to deal with; the “ common sort 
were by no means as martial as they ultimately became. The Prince of Parma had 
been able to take Venlo on the Mase, because “the townesmen in short space 
yeelded to him ” even “ whiles the soldiers stoode at defence of the wdles.”^ 
Moreover “ Bomell, Arnham, Anersfort, Deventer and the rest of Guelders and 
Overissel stoode in tickle termes likely to yeelde if the enimie came neere them.”^ 

One of the worst anxieties was that many of the towns nominally under 
Leicester’s jurisdiction were waiting to see which side would win; and his supposed 
Allies in certain instances were keeping up communications with the Spaniards. 

A week and a day prior to the treacherous surrender of Grave by Baron 
Hemert, a notable exploit of Peregrine, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby had delighted 
the English. Hearmg that the foe was bringing “ a great Convoy of victual and 
other provisions ” out of the “ furder parts of Brabant” to Antwerp, on the 23rd of 
May, he had intercepted them “about eight or ten English miles” from their 
destination. His force was only three Companies of Foot and three Cornets of 
Horse (about 300 Horse in all;; whereas the convoy consisted of 400 wagons, 
escorted by soldiers and country folk “ to the number of a thousande.” But 
Willoughby took them by surprise : “ slue ” or “ put to flight all,” and carried off 
mares, waggons “ and such other things as he thought fit;” burning what he could 
not take with him.* 

“ The E. of Leicester in the mean time having placed strong garrisons in al 
his frontiers ” endeavoured anew to gather “ a sufficient armie ” to meet Alexander 
of Parma in the field. Reinforcements of Foot were demanded from England, 
and some troops were even sent “ from Scotlande.” “ Germaine horses . . . with 
a regiment of Ahnaine footmen, and a thousand pyoners ” were also promised. 

Leicester, meanwhile, 

“ sent into Flanders under the conduction of Count Maurice of Nassau and of his Nephew 
Sir Philip Sidney, about two thousand Footmen, which with great secrecy and valure sur- 
prised the Towne of Axel, with foure strong fortes neere about it; slue and put to flight foure 
bandes of footmen in the Towne, had rich spoyle, brought away five Ensigns of the enemie, 
left Coronell Pyron with eight or nine hundred soldiers in garrison, and came their way . . 

1 " Life of the Renowned Sti Phtltp Sidney," (ed : 1906) pp 22-23, 93 - 
A Brief e Reporte," 1587, p 13. 3 Op: dt: pp. 11-12. 

*" A Brtefe Repoit," 1587, p. ii. Statement confirmed by correspondence of Leicester’s officers. 
On the 29th May, Lord North wrote to describe to Lord Burghley how “My Lord Willoughby 
hath defeated four bundled waggons laden with victuals coming to Antwerp, killed 300 of the 
boors, and taken eighty of them . . S. P. Holland VIII. 56 : and Cal : S. P. F. XX., p. 687 
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Thus the laconic “ Brief e Re forte.” Leicester wrote to Walsingham that “y* 
sonne Philip with his bands had the leading and entering of the town.”^ 

The night march on Axel was subsequently, in England, credited chiefly to 
Sidney’s initiative,^ and in the Netherlands to Maurice of Nassau. Leicester’s letter 
to the Queen, July 8th, 1586, shows that it was first Count Maurice’s idea, though 
its execution was aided by Sidney, and facilitated by Leicester himself. About me 
29th of June, Leicester received information from Count Maurice, by a trusted 
messenger, “ that he had an enterprise in hand for the surprise of a town called 
Axel in Flanders, desiring it to be well and secretly handled, and would have none 
acquainted withal but my nephew Sidney. And at a certain day it must be 
attempted, or else they must stand a long while for a like opportunity.” 

“ I could not but like well of the young nobleman’s desire,” says Leicester, 
“ and gave his man good hope : ” provided there should arise no just cause for 
disapproval. Treachery had been so rife elsewhere, that he arranged for Sir Philip 
Sidney to confer next with Count Maurice. As Sidney was satisfied, Leicester sent 
“ four or five hundred Foot ” to Bergen-op-Zoom, with “ some Horse,” to give the 
enemy reason to expect activity in that quarter and distract attention from the 
intended scene of action. 

Despatching Count Hohenlohe to Gertrudenberg, Leicester himself went to 
Bergen and stayed two days. In one night he shipped five hundred men from 
Bergen, Lord Willoughby accompanying them. 

“ I sent my nephew Sidney another way with 500 men more, and all to 
meet at their day, which was Tuesday last, before Flushing, upon the water that 
it might be less noted. And so speedy and short success had they, as the next 
morning by two oclock before day they were masters of the town. My nephew 
Sidney with his bands would needs have the first entry, as the messenger told 
me ... . and though there were five himdred soldiers within the town, and came 
to the repulse before half were entered, yet were they all overthrown and most 
of them killed in the streets,” with no loss to the victors. 

The allied troops soon took “ four or five forts and sconces between the haven 
mouth and the town.” This “ fair large town ” Leicester hoped to victual before 
the foe came up in strength, and he at once sent to reinforce it.® 

Sir Thomas Cecil the same day (Utrecht, 8 July sulo angUcano) wrote to his 


‘8 July 1586. "Leicester Comsp:" p. 337 et seq: and pp. 350, 369. 

2 '' Life of the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney/* ed : 1906. p. 135. 

Holog : 3 pp. S.P. Holland IX. 9. (Cal : pp. 75-77, nearly verbatim.) 

In the P.R.O. (S.P. Holland, IX) is a sketch map, water colour, (27 x 18 inches) docketed in a 
contemporary hand “The Scituation o£ the towne of Axell (2)4 July 1586.” Signed J. Timmermans, 
1586 Extends from “Merlimon” and “Polder van namen” to “Phelipyne Polder,” from 
“Zuyedorp” to “ Zuyt-en-lant.” 
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father of “ the happy enterprise of the stirprising of Axel, the fruits of his 
Excellency’s journey to Bergen-upp-Solme.” 

Cecil relates how the forces came up about midnight; and how twenty men 
swam the town ditch, passed the rampart, killed the sentinel and the Corps-du- 
Guard who kept the gate : and then opened the gates and let in some three thousand 
men. Captain Pyron (Governor of Terneusen,) “was the first that entered the 
town, with the Dutch Companies; Mr. Knolles, governor of Ostend, with my 
Lord Willoughby, the second Company, and Sir Philip Sidney with the third 
Company ” drawn out of Flushing.^ 

The garrison was of German mercenaries, with only two Spaniards, one of 
whom was taken prisoner and put to ransom; but except this officer and a few 
others, all were slain. Cecil remarks that this victory was the more satisfactory 
after the disasters at Grave and Venlo. 

The next step was to try and make the Prince of Parma raise the siege of 
Neuss; for which purpose Cecil offered “ to draw my own Company, and certain 
out of other bands in the Brill, which are very good shot, ... I mean myself 
to be at the service both with my Foot and Horse bands . . . . 

On the same day Queen Elizabeth wrote a long letter to Alexander of Parma, 
in reply to letters “which your Excellency has sent us by a certain Agostino 
Grafigna, accompanied by one William Bodenham.” She commends His 
Excellency’s pacific intentions, but rebukes Grafigna and others for their audacity 
in having represented her as “ seeking a treaty with the Catholic King,” who “ has 
requited our good offices in so quite contrary a manner . . . . ” The Queen’s object 
is “to free our ancient neighbours from misery and slavery”; and she objects to 
rumours being spread that she would make peace irrespective of the liberty and 
safety of her allies. Her intention is to defend them from “ perpetual ruin and 
captivity”; wherefore “very great wrong” has been done to her by the peace 
reports : 

“ For such is our compassion for their miseries that in no manner will we 
allow their safety to be separated from our own, \nowing how the two depend 
upon each other .... Nevertheless you may be persuaded that if any reasonable 
conditions of peace should be ofered, .. .we shall no less willingly accept them," 
if they be compatible with “ the peace and safety of Christendom, of which, in 
these times, we who are Princes and Monarchs, have chiefly to thin\ . . . . 

From the Hague on the 21st of July, Sir Thomas Cecil deplores to his father 


iThis differs slightly from the foregoing. 

SHoIog: pp. S.P. Holland IX. lo. Cal: 77. 

3 Italian. Copy ^]/ 7 . pp SP. Flandeis I. 93. Trans: Cal: pp 78-80, with enclosure, Statement by 
Grafigna to the Lords of the Council. Ib, 938- And 94 is apparently an unfinished draft of the 
Q ’s letter, more strongly worded than the other. Ital. 2 j 4 pp Abstract, Cal: p 80. 
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the “ delays caused by factions,” — “ that which we conclude overnight is broken in 
the morning,” — and he announces the loss of Neuss, bravely defended by the 
Governor, Cloete, but “ won by assault with great slaughter .... all within put to 
the sword,” before it could be relieved.^ 

Five days later Lord North sent home particulars he heard as to Neuss being 
“ wonderfully battered and assaulted, and most nobly and notably defended.” On 
Friday the 15th July, the Prince of Parma began to batter with thirty-six cannons, 
and kept this up all day : “for he had his charges of powder ready in bags, and by 
them milk, vinegar, and all other necessaries to cool the pieces ” (so that they could 
be quickly re-loaded). By midnight he had made a breach, and on Saturday 
morning at daylight ordered a general assault. Eight assaults were made, and the 
town so “ manly defended,” the Governor Cloete being most resolute, that some 
three thousand of the enemy were slain, and one thousand five hundred of the 
defenders. Cloete fought until he was disabled by five wounds, and carried to his 
lodging. At this juncture the Prince sent and offered him honourable conditions 
of surrender. 

“ He answered that hei had wedded himself to that town and to his honour; 
and for his life, it was but servant to them both. He was resolved as he had lived 
there, so he would be found dead in the same place.” 

Meanwhile two traitors (Frenchmen) “ slipped out,” went to the Prince, and 
revealed to him that despite Cloete’s defiance there were but 300 men left in the 
town able to fight, “ so that with another assault it should be his own, and with 
little loss.” 

Cloete, however, was resolved the Prince should gain litde, so he ordered that 
upon the next assault received, the town should be set on fire : “ which was. done 
accordingly. The Prince, notwithstanding sent to the walls to parley whereon the 
whole company came to the breach ” to hear his terms. 

But, it was alleged, he “ caused all his battery pieces to be charged, and 
suddenly shot them off in the time of the parley^ and made a horrible slaughter 
of the men. In the neck thereof he followed with the assault and entered the 
town with ease, and slew all the men and many women.” 

Parma entered at one end of the breach, and the three Archbishops, (of Metz, 
Treves and Cologne,) came in at the other. The Spanish and Italian soldiers “ took 
Cloete, wounded as he was, some say without the privity of the Prince of Parma, 
and first strangled him, then smeared him with piten and burnt him with 
gunpowder.” 

“ Thus wdth their holiness,” adds North in supreme disgust, “ they made a 
tragical end ” of the Governor’s “ heroical service.” To an Englishman it seemed 

iHolog: 2 pp S.P Holland IX. ^3. Cal: pp. 97-98. 

2 This was not true, as North subsequently learnt. E.E. p. 169. 
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incredible that Parma would have allowed "so great an outrage to be done to so 
noble a soldier who did but his duty" 

North adds that as the Prince is weakened in the field by the need to garrison 
Grave and Venlo, and also by the losses which Cloete had inflicted, “ I trust our 
General shall be shortly able to counter with him, whereunto he hasteneth much.”^ 

But '' extreme want and misery, ... for lac\ of money ’’ impeded Leicester’s 
plans; and he wrote to Burghley from the Hague (29th July) for aid : “ God send 
it speedily,” (meaning that the Queen should send it), or else he would pray to be 
delivered from a “ charge and company ” which was increasingly grievous to him. 

“ ... ill as it is, it will lie in her Majesty yet to save dl .... ii matters be 
yet well handled, all will be as well or better man before; but otherwise all will 
be gone . . . and none can help it but her Majesty .... 

Twice I have had our men ready and the day appointed to march to the 
relief of Neuss, but could not get our pay.” 

The Queen had commanded that pay for these troops was to be extracted from 
the States. This proviso, with the handicap it placed upon Leicester’s advance, was 
a main cause of the loss of Neuss; for whidh. Leicester to this day is blamed, 
when the blame should be upon the “ most renownM Virgin Queen ” whose mind 
ran on futile peace palavers with the Prince of Parma while she should have been 
supporting her own General in the field. 

Leicester tells Burghley that although Parma has Neuss, the town being “ gone 
and clean burnt to the ground,” and me capture having cost a great loss of men 
“ to the number of 4000 as we hear, dead in the ditches, “ this was the moment to 
take advantage of Parma’s temporary weakness. He had said so to the States: 
" yet we cannot haste this pay of theirs, whereby we might go into the field. Strange 
humours are among them.” 

Leicester comments on the contrast between “fair flattering tales,” and 
unsatisfactory conduct; and after a graphic description of the situation, he points 
out that certain “ rich and politic fellows ” hunt only after “ their own wealth and 
surety”; and will go over to the enemy suddenly, unless the Queen takes a more 
decisive course. “The year groweth away, and tliese people begin to grow 
doubtful . . . . ” Yet, even now, he reiterated, “ as hard as things of late have gone, 
. ... it will be in her Majesty to help all .. . 

It was not her Majesty but Burghley upon whom he most relied; and on the 
8th August from Utrecht he was writing to Burghley again : thanking him for long 
letters received via Sir Thomas Shirley, “ and for your friendly consideration of thie 


^Utrecht, July 26. Holog: ij^pp. S.P. Holland IX. 50. Cal: pp. 102-3. 
2 HoIog. 6 pp. S.P. Holland IX. 57. Cal: pp. 106-8. 
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continual hindrances I have for writing . . . which at this present are most extreme 
. . . . ” Postscript, “ The matters of this state now admit of no further dalliance . . 
The people are still affectionate to the Queen, and the higher sort desire to be 
protected by her, but the fear and doubt they have had as to what she means to do, 
have caused many troubles, and almost nullified her General’s service and 
endeavours: “But my adventure was for God and her Majesty, and my end shall 
witness it ... . 

Anthony Shirley also wrote, to tell the Lord Treasurer that when he delivered 
the letters to his Excellency, he informed him how honourably Burghley had dealt 
with her Majesty for his cause, and how “ loving ” was Burghley’s disposition to 
him. The latest news was that the Prince of Parma “ hath gotten Mewers, ... by 
intelligence, and not by blows.” He is now besieging Berck : and “ I thinif we 
shall presently go to relieve it.”® 

Four days later, Leicester made time to write in his own hand a long letter to 
Burghley; expressing his satisfaction at Sir Francis Drake having shipped over a 
store of ordnance; but he was still in desperate straits for want of money. 

“God grant her Majesty to be well encouraged to go through with this 
action, however I have been discouraged . . . Till this day, ... we have no money 
from tlie States to set forth an Army, and we are not like to have 2000 Footmen 
of them, they have such broken bands, and so many garrisons; and yet I am fain 
to leave above 5000 Englishmen in garrisons, or else they will be in danger ” (i.e. 
the towns in danger of being captured).® 

At this juncture Leicester commissioned Sir John Norris, Colonel-General of 
the Foot, to command the avant-guard for the succour of Berck.^ 

The next day Lord North wrote in haste to Burghley to correct some of the 
particulars he had sent as to the loss of Neuss. It was true that Cloete— who deserved 
the highest honotir, — ^had been hanged and burnt by the victors; but the previous 
report of their great losses was not confirmed. On the contrary : the story of a 
battery turned on during the parley was false; for “ the town was taken vwthout 
assault.” The Duke of Parma lost but 200 of his men, and 300 wounded, “ which 
be dead since.” His Army was now in strength for the siege of Berck; and the 
English task was to succour the besieged. 


ip. PS Holog. S.P,H. IX. 74. Cal: p, 115. 

2 Dated from “Tergravc” 6 Aug 1586. i p. S.P. Holland IX. 69 Cal: 113-14. 

3 10 Aug. Holog: pp. S.P. Holland IX. 81. Cal: pp. 1 19-123. 

Aug. “. . . By the good personal knowledge that we have of Sir John Norris, Knight, 
Colonel General of the English Infantry, and of his valiancy, experience and diligence in matters 
of war, we . . . give him authority, power, and special mandate to conduct and command troops, 
both Horse and Foot .... for service against the enemy or succour of the said town” f Berck], 
etc. " Coppie of his Excellencies Commission ** to Sir John Norris, S.P.H. IX.85(i) f. 207, E.E. p. 179. 
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Norris with 2,500 Foot, and 500 Horse under Sir Thomas Cecil had already 
set out;^ and this day, 12th August, Lord Leicester was following with all his 
forces.® 

At this time a contretemps in camp, due to Norris’s explosive temper, was 
described by the Earl of Essex to his stepfather the General as “ private wars, more 
dangerous than the enemy.”® 

The Marshall Sir William Pelham also wrote to Leicester, 

“ I am right sorry that my good meaning should be misconstrued and unkindness at 
every slight occasion taken; as by two messages sent me from Colonel Norris . . . here may 
appear ... so rather wishing to die than to purchase any disorder in the Service; it were 
much better we were both in Turkey than inconvenience should grow. . . 

The circumstances were explained by Lord Leicester to Wilkes : 

“As I sent him [Norris] with the vanguard, even to satisfy his desire more than for 
any reason to send it so far before, ... so since, as our forces increased, I sent yesterday 
the Marshal® with them to the Camp, thinking Mr. Norris would acknowledge his place, as 
his betters in ofSce and degree do : But he flatly refused at his arrival to obey him any 
way. Hereupon I wrote to him and to the Marshal; but as you may see by sundry letters 
how proudly he behaveth himself, even now that the enemy is drawn within five or six 
miles of them. . . . Thus you see . . . what my case was before with him, [he] being at 
like terms with any man that bare office that was not either his man or follower.” 

This character has been transferred to Leicester himself in modern history, 
where it is an established convention that Leicester was “ no soldier ” and Norris a 
great one, and therefore that Leicester must have been jealous of him ! Actually 
Leicester it was who in April knighted Norris; but if subsequently he had condoned 
such a breach of decorum on the part of the Colonel-General as this discourtesy to 
the Marshal, it would have been ruinous to discipline. Moreover such outbursts 
from Norris were no new thing : 

“ ... I do call to mind how his envy once overthrew the Count Hollock, and, after, 
the good and worthy La Noue . . . dividing his forces from him and disdaining to obey him. 
Even so would he do now with me for the envy of the Marshal; but if he continue his 
obstinacy till I come, ... I will take a direct course with him, for this pride is the spirit 
of the devil.”® 


iCal; p. 127 gives these as only “1,200 English”; the officers being Col. Morgan, and Captains 
‘Hamde’(?), Pawlet, Lambert, William Thomas, Latham, *Indge* (Inge), etc. Lord North to Ld. 
Burghley i p. Holog: S.P.H. IX. 86, Ib. SSa* (Cal. 129) Gives list of “Bands the 13th August 
under .... Sir John Norris . . . . ” 

2 Horse on the 13th, 270 English; and 480 of the States, under the Prince of Epinoy. Cal : p. 129. 

3 21 Aug: 1586. Copy. pp. S.P. Holland. XL 99. Cal: XXL 11. p. 137 not in extenso. Published 
by Deveieux, Earls of Essex, 1853 I* PP- 180-182. 

^ At the Camp 21 Aug. 1586. Copy 54 P- S.P.H. IX. 100. Cal ; 137-8 (not in extenso). 

® Sir W. Pelham. 

6 “Your old friend R. Leicester.” Dated “Arnham. 22 Aug: 2 pp. Holog: Armorial seal within 
Garter. S.P. Holland IX. loi. 
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Leicester’s “ direct course ” was to be so successful that within a short time 
he was to be able to report that all were good friends again.^ 

When Queen Elizabeth sent her small forces into the field against the veterans 
of Spain and of Italy, she made the task of her champions excessively difl&cult by 
“ half measures ” such as Walsingham more than once rebuked. With what skill 
Leicester used the restricted means permitted to him, and how assiduously he 
endeavoured so to discipline the men that their quality might in the end atone for 
their “ fewness ” we shall see. And whereas our modern histories repeat each 
other in condemnation of Leicester for “ doing very little fighting,” it will be more 
to the purpose to look at the figures and consider the operations. 

“ On the ayth of August his Excellency passed from Arnhem to the camp at 
Eltham.”® On Sunday the 28th he “ took a view of his Armies.”® The ensuing 
table should show why he did not immediately give battle : 


The Earl of Leicester. 


The Prince of Parma, 


Foot : English and Irish (under) . 
Foot: of other nations 

.. 5000 
... 2000 

Foot (of various nations) 


Total ... 

.. 7000 

Total ... 

.. 12000 

Horse. 

English voluntaries (approx.) 
Other nations (approx.) 

780 
... 620 

Horse (various nations). 


Total ... 

1400 


3500 

Foot and Horse, total 

ifi 

Foot and Horse, total 

15500 


The “ principal intent ” of Leicester was to relieve the pressure on Berck : or 
at least “get the soldiers safe and honourably out of it” if they could not be 
reinforced. There were two alternatives: “assailing or diverting the enemie.” 
The first was rejected because the Prince of Parma was “ in his place of strength ” 
with 15,500 to oppose Leicester’s eight thousand odd; and Leicester thought it too 
great a hazard to “ come by a long march into a strange place ” from which there 
would be no convenient means of retreat. Moreover, “which took away all 
deliberation, our victuals were insuflScient either for maintenance of the armie, or 
for reliefe of the towne.” Therefore “ diversion ” was agreed upon : 

“ and that to be done by the siege of some place that might force the enemie to arise to 

^The combined tact, courage, courtesy, judgment and padence, exercised by Leicester, would Jong 
since liave been the admiration of all intelligent readers, as of so many of Leicester’s officers at the 
time, were it not that the delusion as to his “ incapacity ” so infects English cridcs that they appear 
unable to grasp the particulars of his worJs : even while publishing or epitomising MSS. which to 
any unprejudiced mind would demonstrate both the magnitude of 3 ie task, and tlie firmness of the 
General in the performance of it. 

SStow’s "Annales/* ed: 1615. p. 734. 

® '"A Brief e Reported* p. 17 (figures therefrom). 
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surrour it. And that place was reckoned fittest to be Duisburge, .... a towne of the 
Countie of Zutphen, situate at the confluence of the river called old Issell, with that piece 
of the Rhine that separating himself from the bodie of the Rhine a litde East of Arnham 
was anciently called Drusiani”:^ after “Drusus the sonne of Tiberias Caesar Romane 
Emperour ” : he who “ caused the River of Rhine from a very ditch to be digged and 
inlarged beyond Arnham . . . unto an Island at the town of Drusburg which to mis day is 
called Drusus Ditch. The citie is high walled, after the old manner, and environed with 
large and deepe Ditches. 

There were with them some three hundred Wallons in garrison sent from the Prince of 
Parma thither, and also armed citizens five hundred more or lesse. The Erie Generali 
sendeth Countie Hoghcnlo, Sir Philip Sidney, and others the Leaders of the forces with five 
hundred horse and eight hundred footmen in the night time to discover and beset the citie 
about: himselfe with the rest of the armie came after them 

These ‘‘ seaven or 800 foote,” with Horse under the Earl of Essex, had 
orders to “ begin the siege by the breake of daie on Tuesday the 30 of August.” 

“ His Excellencie with the whole armie that day followed, marching back thither from 
Elten, in an order worth noting: for that the bandes, extended to the uttermost, made 
shewe of fourteen or fifteene thousand, whereas indeede horse and foote both were not com- 
plete eight thousand.”^ 

This exercise of skill is unknown to modern historians, some of whom repre- 
sent Leicester as never having drawn a sword, and who criticise his actions without 
ascertaining his circumstances.^ Actually, 

“He came early that afternoon to Duisbourge: and himselfe in person 
within arcabuze shot took view of the wals on al the east side, and that night 
set pyoners and soldiers to intrenching within half arcabuze shot.” 

This description by an officer who was with him, has never been reprinted. It 
first appeared in 1587.° 

“ Our ordinance was not yet come. The next night his Excellencie understanding that 
our pyoners had left their work at the trenches, himselfe between eleven and twelve of the 
clocke at night went with Sir William Pelham and some few of his gard to see what was 
doing, and being within three score yardes of the Towne ditch, both going togither, a musket 
shot from the wall struck Sir William Pelham most dangerously but “he escaped 

death and was abroade againe within two days. 


1 Brief e Reporte/' p. 17, 

2 Churchyard, '‘A Tri/e Discourse,*" etc. 1602. 

^ A Brief e Repoite. p. 19. Though the approximate numbers on paper weie 8,400, the bands were 
mcomplete. 

^ The D.N.B. account of Leicester requires correction, not least in regard to tlie Low Countries. 
‘"His incapacity soon showed its imprudence”; and “he was in no hurry to take the field,” and 
so forth. This is an echo of Devereux, Earls of Essex (1853) Vol. I, p. 180: “Although Leicester 
gained, at first some advantages, his total incapacity as a general displayed itself in his inability to 
follow them up.” The incapacity was not in Leicester but in the iqth century perverters of the 
facts. Often their injustices are in good faith; a well-known antiquarian in 1929 solemnly quoting 
an as “epitaph” on Leicester, “Here lies a warrior who never drew a sword,” and manifestly 
never having seen the real epitaph which is a record of Leicester’s active services. E.E. Vol. VII. 

5 It is not mentioned in Bibliog : of the Cambridge Modern History : nor (apparently) were Leicester’s 
“ Laws and Ordinances of War ” known to any of the compilers of that work. 
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“ The next day came our ordinance; and, the morning after, it was planted. Then we 
also had newes that the prince of Parma, being certified of our sitting down there, would 
be with us within foure days: ” 

thus confirming Leicester’s opinion that to attack Doesburg was the way to relieve 
the pressure upon Berck. 

“ The ordinance, being ten pieces, played on Fridaie the second of September 
from the breake of daie till two in the afternoon, his Excellencie being continually 
hard by them in the trenches.”^ 

Though the siege guns made two “breaches reasonablie assaultable,” the 
garrison so swiftly filled them up again “ with logs, earth, bedding and such other 
trash, that the assault was difficult,” especially as a ditch of “ a yarde and more 
deepe and three score foote broade ” was between the assailants ana the walls.® 

“ But such was the courage of our men of all nations, that without further 
batterie diey extorted with great importunity from his Excellencie being in the 
trenches a resolution for a present assault. And the contention being great 
between the leaders to whom the honor of the assault should be given, it was 
ordered by his Excellencie that Count Hollocke with the Dutch and Scots and 
Sir John Norris with the English and Irish should each attempt one breach.”® 

In this selection Leicester was tactful; for Count Hohenlohe and Norris had 
been bitterly antagonistic to each other; and the two peremptory natures were more 
likely to be reconciled if they performed some exploit in common. The effect of 
Hohenlohe and Norris ordering their “ squadrons ” with “ so general a courage 
and joy as was marvellous to behold,” considerably daunted the enemy. 

“ Great also and many and most earnest were the particular suites of private 
noblemen and gentlemen, for leave to go to the assault : which his Excellencie 
would grant to verie few of them. 

“ The squadrons standing at the water side readie to pass to the assault, the 
enemies within having hitherto valiantly and soldierlike carried themselves, and 
now labouring to repaire the breaches and standing in armes to receive us,” they 
nevertheless, on observing pr^arations they judged certain to be successful, saved 
Doesburg from a sack by ottering “ first an accord upon conditions, which his 
Excellencie refused, and thereupon they yeelded simplie . . . ”* trusting to Leicester’s 
mercy. 

Sir Thomas Cecil wrote to his father, describing how on Tuesday mor nin g the 
Camp broke up at Elthen, and the army marched to “ Dewsborow ” the same day, 
Tuesday 30th August; and then on Thursday began planting the guns. By Friday 

^Churchyard ** A Trve Discourse*' states there were 5 pieces of ordinance; and Stow, ** Annales" 
says 9; but the officer’s Brief e Ref one" 1587 is the most likely to be correct, as he “served in 
good place” in these operations. 

2 See plan of Siege of Doesburg, E.E, facing p. 176. 

A Brief e Reporte" p. 19. 
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at five in the morning the whole of the Artillery played on the town; by one o’clock 
the breach was made.^ Cecil describes the conditions of the surrender, and adds, 
“ The Captain of the town was one [blank] an Almain, and most of the soldiers 
Almains. The town was of no great force, but so highly walled about as it could 
not well be scaled.” He rates the English loss at thirty killed and about forty 
wounded, “ but none of account save the Lord Marshall ” [Sir William Pelhamj 
“ and Captain Williams . . . . ” So far the letter is in his own hand. The end is 
dictated, he “ being so touched with a sudden fever over night,” that he has now 
“ neither head, hand, nor back ” able to finish what he had begun : “ . . . but 
hoping within three or four days to mend, I mean to remove and follow the Camp 
till I see the end of our victory in the field.”® 

Another officer sent Lord Burghley a fuller account of the proceedings; 
explaining that the foe had not much Artillery, “ the greatest piece not above a 
saker ”; and that the town walls of brick were “ built after the old maner, with 
towers and turrets not the aptest to flank each otherwise than with small shot; 
neither is the wall rampired with earth on the inside, nor ditched .... otherwise 
than with the stream of the old Ysel,” which was shallow on the side where our 
men battered it. 

Doing justice to the besieged and their “ continual travail ” to repair the two 
breaches me English guns had made by noon on the Friday, he describes how Sir 
John Norris asked to lead the assault, but how “ my Lord General ” wished to 
reserve him for a service of less hazard and more importance. After some discussion 
it was settled 

“ that Captain J(ohn) Burgh ” [Borough, Lord Borough’s brother] “ Captaine Prince, and 
Francis Allen, Lieutenant of Sir John Norris’s Footband, with their Companies should take 
the point of the assault; and Sir John Norris, Mr. Harry Norris with his Company, Captain 
Wilson with some thirty of his, and Sir William Stanley, with three Companies of his regi- 
ment should second the first; the Lord Audley with his to follow as third.” 

(Let US remember these officers’ names, for we shall meet them again). “ Here 
my Lord General countermanded many tihat were desirous to accompany Sir J. 
Norris ” : though he had given them leave at first, especially Lord Borough, who 
was in a “ most vehement passion ” at being held back. “ The Lord Governor of 
Brill ” (Sir Thomas Cecil) he also restrained; and “ the Lord Governor of Flyssing ” 
(Sir Philip Sydney) “ and his brother Captain Robert Sidney, Sir William Russell, 
Mr. William Knolles, Mr. Hatton, Mr. Umpton, Mr. Henry Goodere, and others 
who with great forwardness expressed their desire to do ner Majesty service in 
this honourable action.”® 


1 Huddelston (Cal ; pp. 150-152) refers to the guns as “ about ten or twelve peeces of Cannon, demi 
Cannon and suchlike, on the south west side of the town.” 

24th Sep: (i p.), S.P. Holland, X. 6. (Cal. p. 149.) 

’^Let not any impetuous commentator discourse (as a certain English writer most infelicitously did 
in 1927) upon the English aristocracy not having been forward in action until Sir Philip Sidney at 
Zutphen set them the “ example.” The General’s reason for holding back some of his best officers 
was that he required them later for his major actions and could not afford to risk their being disabled 
in an action which was only a prelude to his larger purpose. 
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“ The Dutch and Scots, unto whom it fell by lot to take the less breach of the two, 
stood prepared in the meanwhile to march on with the first, upon whom Sir J. Norris having 
a jealous eye, lest any honour should be taken from our nation by their too much forward- 
ness, suspecting that which they least meant, hastened so fast the march of that troop which 
himself led, as when he was appointed to be second ... he had been first 

were it not that His Excellency sent a trumpeter to the town to “ put them in 
mind of their hard estate ” and summon them to surrender. 

The narrator glides swiftly over “ divers disorders ” committed on entry into 
the town; but expresses his satisfaction that the whole camp was now so strongly 
lodged “between the town and the great stream of the Ysel,”^ some 7000 Foot 
and 2000 Horse, that there was no immediate need for apprehension, even should a 
“ mightier enemy ” come up.® 

The writer of the " Brief e Report,’* while commending the courage shown on 
both sides, and in a few words noting the capitulation as due to the good guns 
and gunners, omits an episode which Stow possibly heard from his cousin Henry 
Archer, one of Lord Leicester’s Guard. That Leicester’s army was composed of 
English, Scots, Irish, Dutch and Germans, may have made for emulation when 
it was a matter of facing the enemy; but the troops got out of hand after victory. 
What he describes happened before Leicester himself came into Doesburg. 
He had promised the garrison their lives and freedom, and also to be allowed to 
take their womenkind with them. 

“ . . . about 4 or 5 of the clocke in the afternoone all tire souldiers with their 
wives passed over the breach away. The women that passed with the soldiers 
it was a grevious thing to see how they were ransacked, till the E[arl] of Essex 
and divers other gentlemen] came downe the breach,”® 

and smiting the offenders with the flat of their swords, compelled them to desist. 
The episode made a deep impression upon Essex, who ten years later was to be 
famous for the discipline he maintained, when, as General in sole conunand of our 
land forces in Spain, he held his men back from looting until the women and 
children had been escorted into safety. But in 1586, describing the surrender of 
Doesburg, Stow deplores that 

“ the Captain and soldiers that were sent to save the town from spoyle, did the contrary 
.... wherewith his Excellency was gready displeased. 

“The 5 of Sep[tember] his Excellency went into the town, and then dined. . . . The 
same day Master Anthony Sherley and other Cap [tains] came to the camp, and declared that 
the enemy came to Wessell, and with a piece of Ordnance beat back our ships, wherein our 
men were, and killed some of them, and further beat them down the river.” 

The Captain who brought this discouraging news was one of a family whose 
adventures me most ingenious romanticist could hardly hope to surpass; and in 


^i.e. the side where it was deep. 

i* Letter from Huddelston, 6 Sep : 1586. 354 pp- S.P.H. X. 8. Cal : pp. 150-152 (nearly in extenso). 
3 "Amales,” London, 1615 (B.M. 2072. 9) p. 735. 
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his mature years Anthony Shirley, looking back upon his own life, left it on record 
that Essex was the man of all oAers he had desired most to resemble.^ 

Soon after Shirley arrived at the camp outside Doesburg, there came also 
Captain Martin Shendk,® whose exploits had won him knighthood from Leicester. 

On the loth of September Sir Philip Sidney sent a note to his father-in-law 
dated “ At the Campe by Duisberg ”f and three days later “ his Excellency with 
all his forces ”, except the garrison, departed from “ Dowsborough ” (as Stow 
spells it), “ and the same night incamped himself before Suthfield ” (i.e. Zutphen; 
soon to be famous as the scene of “ the most brave fight performed on our side 
that could be”).^ 

Six years previously, when Sidney had described in his "Arcadia" the 
“ changing fortune ” and “ changing hue of battle,” he had drawn a sharp contrast 
between the glittering onset and the grim conclusion : 

“ For at jfirst, though it were terrible, yet terror was decked so bravely with rich fur- 
niture, gilt swords, shining armours, pleasant pensails,^ that the eye with delight had 
scarce leisure to be afraid. But now, all universally defiled with dust, blood, broken armour, 
mangled bodies, took away the mask and set forth horror in his own horrible manner.”® 

When the hour struck for Sidney to meet his own fate, we hear nothing from 
him of horror or grief, but only of exaltation at “ such success as may encourage 
us all,” after encountering the Spanish and Italian Horse, which till then had 
been regarded as the finest in the world. 


^ . . . as my reverence and regard to his rare qualities was exceeding, ... my true love to him did 
transform me from my many imperfections, to be, as it were, an imitator of his virtues.” See 
Str Anthony Sherley, hts Relation of his Travels in Persia/' &c. &c. &c., Penned by Sir A, 
Sherley," &c &c. '' London Ptmted for Nathaniel Butter and Joseph Bagjet, 16 Quoted in 
The Three Brothers, or the Travels and Adventures of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, and Sir Thomas 
Sherley, m Persia, Russia, Tm\ey, Spam, Etc/* London, 1825, p. Also see " Stemmata 
Shirleiana or the Annals o] the Shirley Family** &c., by Evelyn Philip Shirley, 2nd ed: 1873; p. 272; 
and " The Sherley Brothers," Roxburghe Club, 1848. Anthony Shirley married Essex’s first cousin, 
Frances, 6th daughter of Sir John Vernon of Hodnet, Salop. 

2 Whom Stow calls “ Skinke ” 

3 Holog . S.P. Holland. Vol X No. 14; and Cal. S P Foreign. May-Sep 1586. p. 154. 

^Stow. op: cit. 5 heraldic pennons. ^"Arcadia." Bk. III. 
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APPENDIX. 

“his fame will never fayle”: 

A Servant's Epitaph upon Sir Henry Sidney, K.G. 


That Sir Henry Sidney’s industrious and constructive career has not been treated in detail in 
** Elizabethan England** is because, even though troubled in life by broken health and by means 
inadequate to his responsibilities, he has been fortunate after death : his administration of Ireland and 
Wales has not been theme for random rebukes; neither is his valour denied nor his virtue questioned. 
Even m standard works of the 19th and 20th centuries^ wherein Burghley is a pacifist and Drake a pirate, 
Hatton a trifler, and Leicester an “imbecile” (the epithet is Froude’s), Sir Henry Sidney has been 
allowed to remain as he was in actuality, — a brave and capable Commander, an honest and wise 
Councillor, a practical administrator, a faithful husband and loving father; and a loyal and patient 
servant of his Queen. It has therefore not been necessary to vindicate a soldier-statesman whose deeds 
are not obscured by any such fog of misunderstanding as surrounds his brother-in-law Leicester; or in 
a lesser degree his son Philip, who is nowadays classed primarily as a man of letters, whereas his 
contemporaries ranked his genius to be for action and diplomacy and all the noble arts combined. 

But despite the absence of modern controversy, we will include extracts from The Epitaph of 
the worthie Knight sir Henrie Sidney, Lord President of Wales ** by ** William Grufitt of Coredaney, 
sometime ClerXe of his \ttchm** : who, delighting in the renown of his master’s “auncient spotless 
race,” described him as embodying “all gallant gifts that ever lodged in mortal creature’s breast.” 
Doubly valued were his noble qualities because carried on from ancestors of “ matchless praise.” 

The “ simple ” could “ nobilitate ” themselves by gentle deeds; but they valucsd hereditary gentility 
because generosity and graces were expected to descend with the name. Sir Henry Sidney was “so 
just and right ” in both his offices that manifestly, says his clerk of the kitchin, he came of noble stock, 
accustomed to give and not to grasp : 

“ For money hourelic handling in, and fines fast following still,” 
when he was Lord President of Wales, 

if he had thurst for wealth he might have had his fill,** 

“ But, with his old domaines well pleas’d, 
he all the rest applide 
To benefit her Highness state, 
as duetie did him dde. 

The castle that in Dublin standes, 
and Ludlowes castle brave, 

Are patterns plain how with his wealth 
he did himself behave; 


For both neere tottring, like to fall, 
so gorgeously he deckt, 

That both are famous every where 
on every rare respect.” 

His expenditure on these official residences being a service to the Crown, his generosity is 
•membered “ from east to west, from north to south " hts fame will never fayle** 
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“Him Prudence pruned, him Temperance taught^ 
him Justice did advaunce, 

Him Fortitude for martial feates 
most highly did enhaunce. 

A type to true nobilitie, 
a staffe to honours stay, 

A courtier brave, a soldier stout, 
a counsailor of great sway,” 

His frank integrity is insisted upon : 

“Disdainfull pride, contentious jawes, 
a quenchless prowling mind, 

A double tongue, or fleetmg faith 
in him no place could find.” 

“Great and small” mourned the death of one so upright and so open-handed. But they took 
comfort in hoping that his “noble offspring” would “gaine no lesse fame,” and continue upon 
earthe the “ vertuous deeds which had brought Sir Henry, by toilsome paths, to “ heavens bliss.”l 

In recording Sir Henry’s and Lady Mary’s death, Molyneux in Holinshed’s Chronicle (1586) 
added an accoimt of their hdrs, especially of Sir Philip, 

“loved and esteemed of all men, who matched in marriage with the daughter and heke of Sir 
Francis Walsingham .... by whom he hath already a goodlie babe, but a daughter. And if his 
good fortune .... answer his noble deserts, .... he is most like to prove a famous, great, and 
rare personage, for the service of his countrie and commonwealth. And the glorie, renowne and 
fame of so worthic a father can never die, having left so noble a son, not merelie to continue but 
rather (in sort) to surpasse his father’s wortliiness, fame, and vertues.” 

But when these words were written, Sir Philip had only a few more weeks left on earth. 


1 Holinshed, (Continuation). Ed ; 1808, Vol. IV, p. 880 The reason that no picture of Sir Henry Sidney 
is included here is that tiie one in the National Portrait Gallery, and that at Petworth which seems to 
be the original, fail to convey the charm which Sir Henry certainly exercised. 

In Derricke’s ** Image of Ireland;' 1578, are a series of woodcuts of his actions (see E E. Vol. Ill, 
p. 29, n.) dedicated to “ Maister Philip Sidney Esquire.” 

The year after Sir Henry’s death there was issued “ The Irish Historie composed and written by 
Giraldus Cambrensts and translated into English by John Hooker, together with the 

supplie\ment\ of the said historie from the death of King Henrie VIII into this present yeare 
done also by the said John Hooker/* and Richard Stanihurst’s " A treatise contetning a plaine and 
perfect description of Ireland." Two parts in i Vol., B.L. folio. London. Dedicated respectively to 
Sir Walter Raleigh; and to Sidney, the late Lord Deputy. 




APPENDIX B. 


“VALIANCY, EXPERIENCE, AND DILIGENCE IN DEEDS OF WAR”: 

TAe Earl of Leicester's Commission to Sir John Norris, 21 Aug: 1^86. Now first 

published in extenso: ^ 


The notion that Lord Leicester was a mere trifler, and “ no soldier,” and that he grudged 
advancements to Sir John Norris, is so firmly established that perhaps not even the reminder that 
Norris owed his knighthood to Leicester will suffice to terminate the delusion 2 Norris was no easy 
personage to work with ;3 but his Commander-in-Chief certainly gave him every reasonable outlet 
for his talents and energies. The ensuing Commission may be commended to the attention of soldiers : 

“ Robert Conte de Leycester etc. A tous ceulx &c., scauoir faisons que comme auons trouue 
necessaire faire aller secours vers la ville de Bercq et aux enuirons, pour la bonne cognoissance 
qu’auons de la personne de Jehan Norys cheualier Colonnel general de Tinfanterie angloise 
ensemble de sa vaillantise experience et diligence a faict de la guerre auons Iceluy Norrys 
comnus et ordonn^ commettons et ordonnons par les presentes, luy donnants aucthorite pouuoir 
et mandement special de conduire et commander Ics troupes tant de cheual que de pied ordonnces 
d’aller vers lesd^^s quartiers auec telle seuret^ qu’il pourra aduiser, et luy confions, et les colloquier 
et tenir a Elten Tauthorisant par cestes si par adverrissemcnts il peult entendre pouuoir faire 
aulcun seruice contre I’ennemy au secours de lad^ ville, pour en ce cas faire ce qui sera necessaire, 
sans auenturer lesd*®s troupes sinon a bonne et Just occasion. 

Et sil ne trouue occasion de ce pouuoir effectuer commc dessus, d*attendre auec Icsds^^s 
trouples audjt lieu, Jusques, a ce que marcherons auecques aultres gens de guerre, ou aulu-ement 
par nous sera commandc. Et pour plus facilement pouuoir eficctuer ce que dessus donnons 
aucthorite de commandei^ aux Admiral Capitaines Officiers maronicrs et aultres cstants presentement 
en seruice sur les bateaux de guerre au Rhyn pour faire aller Iceulx bateaux cellc part qu*il 
trouuerat pour plus grand seruice du pays conuenir. Ordonnans et commandants a tous Colonnels, 
Admiral, Capitaines, ofSciers, et soldats tant de chcual que de pied par terre et par eau destinez 
vers lesditz^ quartiers de suiure respecter et obeir aud<= Norrys en ce que luy serat commande, 
en conformite de ce que dessus, et a tous officiers et Magistrats qu*il conuiendrat de donner aud* 
Sieur Norrys passage libre par leurs villes sy ainsi conuient, et assister auecq lesd^ troupes de ce 
quil aura besoing a I’cffect susd"*!. Car ainsy Tauons pour Ic seruice du pays trouu6 conuenir, 
faict en la ville d’Utrecht ce xxj du mois d’Aougst XV® quatre vingte ct six.” 

The drawing up of Commissions in French was in order tliat Dutch officers should understand 
the powers conferred. 

It would seem that " Elizabethan England " is the first English History in which the publication 
of (permissions, whether of Queen Elizabeth’s champions or her enemies, is being systematically 
^med out. Some of the more important (Commissions, of later date, will be given m facsimile 
rom the originals. Meanwhile, a point to be emphasised is that the prevalent notions of Leicester’s 
jeaousy and incompetence arise from adherence to Froude’s and Modey’s misconceptions, though 
spmt documents which dispel the fallacy that the Queen’s General was of a grudging 


' ^5 (0 f 307. Endorsed (f. zeyf) “31 August, 1586. 

i?T8b) “ I ^ ^ 

^ppie of his Exallencies commission to my Lord Presid. to leade the troupes, &c.” 

(Only a brief abstract appears in Cat. S.P.F. XXI, p, 127. IQ27L 
2 E.E. pp. 215, 219. ^ /J 



*‘TO WEARE THE LAUREL WREATHE”: GEORGE WHETSTONE. 


Whetstone was author of a popular work, " The honorable reptttation of a SouUter: with a 
Morall Report, of the Vertues, Offices, and (by abuse) the Disgrace of his profession. Drawen out of 
the hues, documents, and disciplines, of the most renowned Romaine, Grecian, and other famous 
Martmllistes. By George Whetstone, Gent. Malgre de Fortune.** 

Dedicated to Sir William Russell. (B.L. 4to), Imprinted at London, by Richard Jones: dwelling 
neere unto Holburne Bridge. i^8^.** 

In the following year this was issued in English and Dutch in double columns : " The 
Honourable Reputation of a Sovldier . ... By George Whetstone, Gent. De Eerweedighe Achtbaerheyt 
Van Een Soldener . . . . Tot Leyden, by Jan Paedts Jacobszoon, ende Jan Bouwenszoon. Anno 
M.D. Lxxxvi. Men vintse te coop by Thomas Basson BoeeXvercoper woonende tot Leyden opte breede- 
straet by de Blauwe steen. Met Privtlegte van zes laren** (B.L. 4to, Cockle’s Bibltog: (1900), p. 28). 

This is not a treatise on strategy and tactics, but deals only with ** Morall government, necessarie 
for a perfect soldier,” exemplified from the lives of heroes. Whetstone describes it as a “small 
parcell” of his larger book **The English Myrror.** In the same year that this and the above were 
published, “ the learned company of Gentlemen Schollars ” were eulogised in **A Discourse of English 
Poetrie. Together with the Authors iudgment, touching the reformation of our English Verse. By 
William VVehbe, graduate. Imprinted at London by John Charlewood for Robert Walley 1^86.** 
(Re-issued by Arber, London, 1895.) Webbc scorned “ the vncountable rabble of ryming Ballet makers 
and compylers of senceless sonets, who be most busy, to stufiE every stall full of gross devices and 
vnlearned Pamphlets.” (Arber, p. 36). But, among those of better sort, 

“ One Gendcman . . . may I not overslyppe, so far reacheth his fame, and so worthy is he, 
if he have not already, to weare the Lawrcll wreathe. Master George Whetstone, a man singularly 
well skyld in this faculty of Poetrie.” (Ib : p. 35). 

“ All poets desire either by their works to profitt or delight men, or els to ioyne both profitable 
and pleasant lessons together for the mstruction of life.” (Ib: p. 40). It was a strenuous age which 
found Whetstone delightful; his popularity arose largely from his choice of subjects, all men being 
then interested in history as the chief aid to active “ valour and vertue.” (For Whetstone’s “ Sir Phillip 
Sidney,** [1587,] see E.E. Vol. VI, p. 439. 





TJie Englifli Myrror. 

A REGARD 
wherein al eftates may behold the 
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A typical example of popular political literature: 
in possession of Messrs, Maggs Bros, 

Dedicated to the Queen, and also to the Nobility of this flourishing realm ” : 

rejoicing (p. 173) that “ our noble Queen is defended, her enemies are confounded ” (in regard 
to Parry’s Conspiracy). For Whetstone’s other works see opposite. 

[181] 




PART m. 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE." 

SECTION 9. 

^*§0 fent against 00 tnan^.*' 

(Lord Essex's Cavalry Charge outside Zutphen, 22, September, 1^86). 


“ God did send such a day as I think was never many years seen : so few against 
so many. ... I can hardly praise one more than another ; they all did so well." 

General the Earl of Leicester, to Sir Thomas Heneage, Captain of the Queen’s 
Guard, Sep: 23, 1586. 

“ . . . you who as General of the English Cavalry for ever proved your courage, 
not to them alone, and to our Belgian allies, but also to our Spanish foes." 

Professor Albericus Gentilis; Latin dedication of "De Jure Belli," “ to the most 
illustrious Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex." 1588. 

"... the most notable encounter that hath been in our age, and will remain 
to our posterity famous. 

“ Our young noblemen and gentlemen . . . have won her Majesty at this day 
as much honour as ever so few men did their Prince." 

Earl of Leicester to Sir Francis Wedsingham, Ouvry MS. f.58.b. "Leycester 
Correspondence," pp. 415-417. 


“ Yon have had the honourablest day, . . . for a handful of your men have 
driven the enemy three times to retreat." 

Sir John Norris " Colonel General" of the Foot; to General the Earl of Leicester. 
22 Sep : 1586. Stow’s Annales, p. 737. 

“ You have seen such success as may encourage us all : and this my hurt is 
the ordnance of God . . ." 

Sir Philip Sidney, after the Zutphen fight (Letters Memorials, vol. I, pp. 404- 




ALEXANDER FARNESE, DUKE OF PARMA: 


From a picture by Van Veen in the Musee Royal de Peinteur {sometimes called Musee 

Ancien) in Brussels, 

By permission of the Musees Royaux des Beaux Arts de Belgique, 

(Canvas; undated.) 


No. 485 of the official Catalogue by A. J. Wauters : thus described : “ Acquis de M. Etienne Le 
Roy en 1855 . . . Bustc en armure damasquinee; f raise, echarpe de soie louge, collier de la 
toison d’or; fond uni avec I’lnscription ' Alexand. Famese Parmae Dvx! 

Vaenius [Van Veen] le portraitura plusieuis fois : un second excmplaire est au Musee de Vienne; 
un iroisieme au Musee de Stuttgard.” 


(ji) E,M, Teinson*s ** Elizabethan England;* III j. 9. 






THE GENERAL OF THE HORSE: 


His work, as described in A Pathway to Military Practice, Containing Offices, Lawes, 
Discipline and Orders to be observed in an Army. . . . Whereunto is annexed a 
Kalendar of the Imbatteling of men: Newlie written by Barnabe Rich. Souldiour. . . At 
London . . . i^ 8 y." Chapter 4, page E.4. (B.M. No. 8825, b. 25). 

“ The Generali of the Horse, having the rolles of all the bandes, with the names of their Captaines, 
is to devide them so equally for every service that such as be employed in the day must be releeved in 
the nighty and those that have served in the night must have rest in the daye: Otherwyse the Horse 
will be so sodainely infeebled that he will be serviceable but a very small time.” 

On the day of battle the General “ is to devide his Companies into winges and troopes; appointing 
who shall first give charge, who shall come to second them, who shall stand for rescues; and thus to 
directe them that every man knowing what he hath to do may the rather hope of victory or at least 
keep themselves in safety. 

The Generali of the Horse ought to give warning through his Companies that they neither 
disarme themselves, neither unsadell or unbridell their Horse till the Campe be impaled and scoutes put 
forth. 

The Generali of the Horse must not be unprovided of Smithes, Farriers or Horse leaches, Sadlers; 
in like manner every Captaine of Horsemen furnished in his carriages with Sickles, Sithes, Combes, 
Cordes. . The four dijfferent kinds of Horse, and their respective uses, were as follows : 


Men 


Arms and Equipment 


Duty 


zst. Men-at-arms 


2nd, Lances 


^rd. Light Horsemen 


4th. Carbines 


“armed complete; and their 
horses likewise barbed.” 

“ lighter armed with corselets.* 


“ commonly armed with a 
coat of plate.** 


“Shot on horseback . , . 
commonly light-horsed with- 
out armour : serving either 
vrith Pistoll or Petronell.” 


“ To give the first charge, to 
disoider the squadrons, or 
battalions of pikes.** 

“ To break in with the men 
at arms when they had made 
way; or otherwise as they 
could see advantage.** 

“Serving for many purposes, 
as to scout, to discover, . . . 
or to follow a chace that is 
put to a retreat.** 

“. . . as the Shott on foot 
being charged do retire for 
succours to their pikes, so 
these Carbines may skyrmidge 
loosely, and delivering their 
vollies are not able to stand 
any charge, but must retire 
to the Launce for his safety.** 



NOTE: THE CAVALRY CHARGE AT 2 UTPHEN. 


In The Successors of Dra\e** 1900, p. 13, Sir Julian Corbett referred to the “ mad charge 
at Zutphen. So blindly do we English follow “ authority ” in history that this exploit has been 
classed as “ mad ” ever since. The present writer, apparently, is the first to examine dispas- 
sionately the actual circumstances. 

At the time, even the “ rakehellish Robert Greene was capable of appreciating it. He 
wrote to the Cavalry General, the Earl of Essex, of the report of your approved courage and 
valour, . . . shewed in the face of your enemie, maintained with such a magnanimous 
resolution as the foe was faine to confess Vertue in his adversaries'^ 

But in the " Time Table of Modern History, AD. 400-18^0 Compiled and Arranged by 
M. Morison, Westminster, Archibald Constable 9!^ Co. . . . 1^01 S p. 89, the only entry 
relating to the Low Countries for 1586, — ^tabulated under “ Holland ” — is " Elizabeth sends 
troops under the Earl of Leicester to aid the 'Dutch Republic; the allies are worsted at bat. 
ZUTPHEN by Spaniards/^ 

The first troops were not sent in 1586, but in 1585. Some, promised in June, were 
despatched in August under Norris. Leicester’s Commission, and the Commission of Essex 
and the patent of Sidney were signed in October and November, 1585. 

A Time Table of History should include the appointment of Leicester as Governor 
General, and the capture of Axel, Doesburg, and the Zutphen forts in 1586. 

The charge at Zutphen was not by the allied troops, but by the English, who were not 
“ worsted,” 

Moreover, by sixteenth century reckoning, Zutphen town was not described as in Holland 
but in the County of Zutphen and the Province of Gelderland. The ** Time Table,** 1901, sets 
all events in the Netherlands xmder “ Holland ” : which in 1586 only counted as one of the 
seven United Provinces, and was not a synonym for them all. 

In the ensuing section we will see the happenings near Zutphen as they actually occurred; 
and will then (App : pp, 200-202) separately consider by what process a most notable exploit of the 
English Cavalry has been inverted into their defeat. 


. .a philosophical combat between Hector and Achylles ..." London. 1587. B.M. No. 95, 
b. 18(2). 



UNPUBLISHED AND UNFINISHED SKETCH OF BERCK/' (RHINEBERG). 
( 1^86 ) presumably sent by the Earl of Leicester to Lord Burghley, 

From the original (water colour, ioj 4 x 31 inches) now at Hatfield House. 


An inscription on the back calls it “ Plan o£ Berck or Bergues near Dunkirk for her most excellent 
Majesty.” It is not, however, the Berck which is “ near Dunkirk,” but the other Berck, on the Rhine, 
which was bemg besieged by the Prince of Parma. (For Lord Leicester’s method of drawing Parma’s 
forces away from Berck to Zutphen, see E.E. pp, 188-189). 


(12) E M Tenison's Elizabethan England/* 111 3 9 






Enatum: p 187, note 3, line 4: For “Plate ii ” lead “Plate 12”; and line 6: For “Plate 17*’ read 

“Plate 16.’* 



PART III. 

«3CmHtixms> ^tjoriiiic, awir ^aliant*** 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 9. 

^0 few a^axn&t 00 wang ” 

{Lord Essex's Cavalry Charge outside Zutpken, 22 September, 1^86). 

W E now come to the circumstances which led to “ the death o£ Philip Sidney, 
that Knight of great renown,” a loss “ stupefying all men’s minds with 
sorrow.”^ 

As that Cavalry charge, so depreciated today, was a source of pride to every 
man who took part in it, — ^and as Sidney was held to have died “ the honourablest 
death that could be desired, and best beseeming a Christian knight, whereby he 
hath worthely won to lumselfe immortal fame, let us see the happenings on that 
“ misty morning,” when “ so few ” repulsed “ so many ” of the Spanish and Italian 
Horse. As George Whetstone expressed it, though Leicester was only accompanied 
to the Low Counties by “ a small number,” they were “ men of such valew as at 
sunthy times dismaid and dared the Prince of Parma’s whole power.”® 

After Doesburg had surrendered, there remained, two or three English miles 
away, the Castle of Voerden, and “ a strong place called Hackfourdhouse,” still held 
by the enemy, who from there could raid and oppress the Mople of the surrounding 
districts. Leicester directed “ certain Companies ” to expel the garrisons from both. 

Both at first put up a “ stout” resistance; but on the threat of bombardment by 
the English Artill^y, capitulation was ofiered and accepted. 


1 Alexander Neville. Latin Dedication to the Earl o£ Leicester, o£ ** Academiae Cantahrigiensis 

Lachrymae . . . isSy/' 

2 Arthur Golding, 13 May, 1587, Dedicating to Lord Leicester " The trewnesse of the Christian 
Religion . . 

3 " Sir Phillip Sydney, His Honourable Life, his Valiant Death and True Vertuesf* (N.D. Circa 1587). 
Title page, E.E. VI, p 439. 

The newly-drawn map, £acing p. 236; the unpublished English sketch plan of “ Berck ” (1586), E.E. 
Plate II ; and Hogenberg’s printed maps of Zutphcn, plates 13 and 14, should enable all readers (even 
those entirely unaccustomed to military studies,) to follow with ease the ensuing actions. See also 
Plate 7, Ortelius’s map of Zeeland; and Plate 17, plan of Deventer. 
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As retrospectively related by an adversary historian, Leicester, after receiving 
the submission of Doesburg, proceeded with his Camp towards Zutphen; which 
city was protected by “ a great Fort made of earth on the side opposite to the river, 
and two lesser ones which did so much the more defend it.^ Leicester encamped 
himself on both sides of the river, and having made a bridge of boats the better to 
joyn his Camp together, he endeavoured first to take the Fort, hoping that the 
taking thereof would facilitate the taking of the town.”® 

The Prince of Parma was accustomed to say that it was his habit to fight not 
at the enemy’s timp: but at his own. Nevertheless, when he had captured the island 
of Berck but not yet the town, on hearing from the Governor of Zutphen how 
Leicester’s army was encamped there on both sides of the river, he did exactly what 
Leicester calculated : viz., abandoned the siege of Berck in order to “ go speedily to 
the relief of Zutphen.” As Cardinal Bentivoglio related, Parma “ in great haste, 
making a bridge of boats over the Rhine at Berck, and raising a fort at each end 
thereof, went with all his Army to the other side, and marched towards the enemy.”® 
What ensued is easiest understood from the plain narrative of one of Leicester’s 
officers:* 

“ On the north-west side of the river, right over against Zutphen, and within musket 
shot of the town,” though actually in the “ province of me Vellowe ” which was part of the 
“ Dutchie of Gueldres,” were the two forts, whence the Spanish garrisons could issue forth 
and harass “ die whole province of the Vellowe,” making the country “ yield them large 

contributions, even from the ports of Utrecht, Amsterdam, and Leyden They were 

accounted impregnable . . . the Estates camp two years before had been at them ten months,” 
with eleven thousand Foot and three thousand Horse, only to be beaten back with loss by 
Taxis [Tassis], “Lieutenant to Coronell Verdugo, governor of Frizeland, for the King of 
Spain.” A “ good view of the place ” showed how “ the forts, as of more importance for us, 
and not the town, should be besieged. Our bridge of boats was appointed to be laid over 
the river about an English mile mom the town, and the camp to be placed on both sides 
of the water.” 

Before starting the attack, Leicester went in person to Deventer, to make sure 
he would not be interrupted from thence. A “ large, strong, and rich ” town on 
“ the north-east bank of the river Yssell,” Deventer had affected neutrality; “ inclin- 
ing more in show to the Estates party, but yielding no contribution to the war; 
and indeed secretly aiding the enemy with victuals and provisions.” 

Leicester calculated that whoever reached there the most promptly, hims elf or 
the Prince of Parma, would be regarded as the likely victor and supported 
accordingly. 

So thought the Prince. But it was Queen Elizabeth’s Lieutenant-General who 
arrived first, on a ceremonial visit, with an escort of only “ two or three troops of 
Horse, and four hundred Foot.” “ He dealt in courteous and gentle sort with the 

1 See E.E., VI, Plates 13 and 14, facing p. 224, 226 

2 Cardinal Bentivoglio, ** History of the Wars of Flanders/' translation, 1678, pp. 210-21 1. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 210-21 1. 

^ "A Brief e Report/' &c., p. 21 (B.M. C.32. d.2). 
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townsmen;” who received him affably. After he had spent two days amongst 
them, news reached him from his camp that Parma “ vidth his whole armie was risen 
from about Weesell, and come to Burckloe, a towne of the territorie of Munster, 
about eight English miles from our Camp.” Whereupon “ his Excellencie hastened 
back; leaving behind him in Deventer two troops of Horse and 400 Foot.” At his 
return he found the trenches on the Zutphen side “not fully finished”; but he so 
stimulated the “ diligence ” of the army that in one day all was “ ready for defence.” 

Parma then made a night march on Zutphen, with 1,500 Horse; his aim 
apparently being a reconnaissance, preliminary to the coming conflict. And “ leaving 
part of his horsemen there,” he returned “ to his camp at Burckloe, where he staled 
providing victuals, as we understoode, for Zutphen and the forts.” But “ our men 
spent the time in intrenching and fortifying” around the forts, “ as also upon the 
town side ”; and there were “ divers light skirmishes almost every day.” 

In the evening of September the 21st, Leicester, who was well served by his 
scouts, heard that Parma “ would the next morning send a convoy of victuals into 
Zutphen.” He therefore gave orders to Colonel-General Sir John Norris to draw out 
Sir William Stanley’s Foot and others; and he himself selected Horsemen “ to 
encounter the convoy in the way between the enemy’s camp and Zutphen.”^ 

From Leicester’s own account, this news seems to have reached him after mid- 
night on the 2ist; and he was making the arrangements early in the morning of the 
22nd. 


Previously in the midst of all his labours he had found time to be mindful of 
the fate of a disabled soldier. The following most characteristic letter is now first 
printed in full : ® 

“To my honourable good friend Mr. Secretary Walsingham. 

“Good Mr. Secretary. — ^This bearer Richard Smith being aged and weak for service, 
and now called away by some particular occasions, I have given him leave to depart; and for 
that he hath been an old servant of her Majesties, and sundry times employed, and in 
respect of his impotende hath been an humble suitor to her Majesty for a knights room in 
Windsor, I am to request you to yield him your good favour and furtherance to her Majesty 
in his said suit, the rather at my request for his goodwill and pains taken in coming over 
hither with me. 

“ Thus with my very hearty commendations I commit you to the blessed tuition of the 
Almighty. 

“ From the Camp before Zutphen this XXth of September, 1586. 

“ Your assured friend, 

“R. LEYCESTER.” 


^"Briefe Report,” pp, 22-23. 

2 Spelling modernised from Orig: S.P.H. X.18. Docketed “20 September 1586 From the Earle of 
Leycester. recomendacon of Rychard Smyth for an Aimes knigfrtes roome in windso', in consideration 
of his long service m the warres.” 

Cal: Vol. XXI ( 11 ), 192% p. 162, only gives six line abstract. The editor states that Lord 
Leicester’s letters throw little light on his “ ambiguous ” character. On the contrary, even his most 
hurried notes bear the imprint of his personality; unless they are seen through fumes prejudice 
still rising up from the libels of 1584-85. For analysis and exposure of the libels, see E.E. vol. V 

(1936), pp. 139-167- 
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Thus is dictated; but in his own hand the General adds, 

“ The poor man hath painfully served, as I am informed, in the wars sundry 
times her Majesty before now; and seeing so many less worthy persons to come to 
those reliefs, I pray you. Sir, be good to this man that hath aeserved so well.” 

Sidney also interceded with Walsingham : 

“ Right Honorable : 

“This bearer, Richard Smyth, her Majesty’s old servant, hath my Lord Leicester his 
letters directed unto you in his favour for his suit to her Majesty, and therewithal requestcdi 
mine, hoping your Lordship will the rather help him. I beseech you therefore ... be the 
good mean for the poor man’s preferment; [he] having so long served, and now being aged 
and weak, hath such need of this, or such other good mean for his relief, as without it he 
may rest, as I fear, in more misery than the desert of a long service requireth. 

“ I commend him and his cause to your Lordship’s good favour and help, and so I 
humbly take my leave. 

“ From the Camp at Zutphen, this 22nd September, 1586. 

“ Your humble son, 

“ PH. SIDNEY.’’i 

“ In the morning of the 22 of September,” continues the officer already quoted, 
there “ fell a great and thick mist ”; and “ you might hardly discern a man ten 
paces off.” 

Just before the encounter, the mist was beginning to lift; and it disclosed the 
Spaniards much nearer and in greater force than was expected : “ their pikes being 
a thousand, very strong on the highway ” and “ their muskets and arcabuzes being 
2000.” Thus it was— says the Briefe Report,— that “ our men, specially the 
noblemen and gentlemen, as the Erie of Essex, the Lord Willoughby, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Sir William Russell, Sir John Norris and the rest, in number seven or eight 
score, who were in troupe together in the face of the enemy,” being in the forefront 
“ received the whole volley of the enemies shot.”® 

Then “ was the most brave fight performed on our side that could be ” : "For 
the honour of England, my fellows, follow me," said Essex, the nineteen-year old 
General;® and “ so managed his men ” that, ridmg through the “ very furie ” of the 

1 Spelling modernised from orig: SP. Holland, Vol. X, f. 50. Only “your humble son’’ and sig- 
nature in Sidney’s autograph. As this is the last letter Sidney is known to have written,— except the 
one on his death bed to Wierus, and his Will,— Professor M. W. Wallace (p. 375) pays it special 
attention. He thinks the date “ surely an error,” and that it was “ probably written on September 
2ist or possibly on September 20th ” But Walsingham, to whom it would have been brought by hand, 
docketed it “22nd September, 1586, from S^ Philippe Sydney, In favour of Rychard Smyth”; and 
a clerical error in the letter, “ Your Lordship ” instead of “ Your Honour,” gives the impression that 
It was dictated in a hurry and not read over. There seems no reason why it could not have been 
written in the early morning of 22nd; but the exact date is not of much importance. The interest of 
it is as showing that even amidst all the anxieties of the war, Sidney found time to perform an act 
of kindness. 

2 Op cit. p 24. 3 Stow’s Annales (ed : 1615), p 736. 
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Spanish Infantry fire, the English Cavalry “ gave charge upon the two foremost 
troops of the enemy’s Horsemen ” driving them back over their own trenches. 

“ Essex that day reviv’d his father’s fame. 

Lord Willoughby charged like a fiery fiame. 

Worthy Russel that will to no man yealde; 

• « • • • 

Stout Norreyes darde the Spanyard to the fielde; 

Parrat^ struck down Gonzaga with a blowe; 

The younger North did forward courage show, 

Wingfield did serve like to a hardy knight, 

And Wooton prcst into the hottest fight.*’' 

“ Sir Philip Sidney so behaved himself that it was wonder to see.”' 

“ On foote that day Lord Audley served well, 

Umpton, Hatton, as forward as the best. . . .’*^ 

“ But oh, to shade this glory with our woe. 

Hardy Sidney, much like Mars in viewe, 

With furious charge did break upon the foe.** 

His “ Stately horse ” being shot under him 

He hors’d againe; the fight did soone renewe. 

But Fortune, that at his renown did spighr, 

A bullet sent that in his thigh did light.**^ 

Though this can be told in a moment, the beating back of the foe took several 
hours. 


1 Sir Thomas Perrott. 

2 Fisher, Fortescuc, Hayden, Hungatc, Vcaic, Blunt, Maule, Whitstonc, Fulford, Udell, Wioughton, 
Swan: With more of name.” George Whetstone: ** Str Phillip Sidney, His Honombh Life/* &c. 
Stanzas 30-40 . . , Marginal note repeats names of some of the Cavalry ; 

** The Earle of Essex, The Lord Willowbye, Sir W. Russell, Sir J. & H. Norris, Sir T. Parrett, 
Sir H, North, Sir J. Wingfield, J. Woiton Esq**', J, FLshcr Esq*^'*, F. Fortescuc Esqp« J. Heydcn 
W, Hungate Esq>^®, F. Vere Esq**', C. Blunt Esq*^®, J. Hynd Esq***, B. Whiston (sic) Esq**®, 
Ri Maule (Gen(tlemen), R. Fulford Gen, William Wroughton Gen, Cap. Swan, &c.** 

(Several of these names occur in the List of Horsemen at the Hague, Jan**y 15B5-6, first published 
App: E.E. VI, pp. 43-48). 

Whetstone adds, 

** Cosby deserves his honour with the rest; 

Thomas was slain, and Mcriayne .... 

Browne ventured far, and so did many moc 
Unknown to me, whose fames their names will showe.” 

Whetstone’s list of those “Wounded on foote” arc 

“ The Lord Audley ” (who in January Sir W. Standlcy [ Stanley] 

had been a Cavalry Officer). Cap. Cosby 

“ Sir H. Umpton Cap. Thomas 

Sir W. Hatton Cap. Marten [who died] 

"Walter Brown, 6cc.” 

And Stow (p. 736) adds, “ Capt. T. Welsh is thought to be dead ... We lost of Foote and 
Horse about fortie.” 

Umpton and Hatton received Knighthood for their services this day. See E.E. p. 217. 

3 Whetstone, op. cit. Stanza 34. 
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After the third charge, the enemy did not stay to meet a fourth. Norris 
congratulated Leicester — “ ‘ for/ said he, ' you have had this day the honourablest 
day that ever you had; for a handful of your men have driven the enemy three 
times to retreat . . . . ' 

Three of the standards fell into the hands of the English victors; whose losses 
were only “ about thirtie, one and another, slaine and dying after hurts,” but there 
were “not any of name save only Sir Philip Sidney.”® 

“ The wounde being deepe, and shivering the bone, yet his heart was good 
and when “one Udal, a gentleman, alighted and led his horse sofdy,” Sir Philip 
bade him “ let goe ”; and went “ riding out of the field ” alone.® 

When he met Leicester, “ His Excellency said, ‘ O Philip, I am sorry for thy 
hurt’; and Sir Philip answered ‘my Lord, this have I done to your honour and 
her Majesty’s service ’.” Then “ Sir William Russell, coming to him, kissed his 
hand, and said with tears, ‘ O noble Sir Philip, there was never man attained hurt 
more honourably than you have done, nor any served like unto you 

Leicester “ having been in the field giving order from the beginning,” now 
took counsel with his “ chiefe officers ” as to me next step. His own inclination 
was “ to have brought down the whole camp and to have set upon the enemy with 
all our forces.” But only 300 of the Horse could be got together at once, with not 
more than 1,700 Foot at the outside, “ the rest being employed at the fortes and in 
other necessarie services at that time.” As the enemy’s total of Horse was rated at 
twelve to foxirteen thousand, also as possibly the Prince’s entire Army might be near 
enough to come up m full strength, it was decided at the moment not to run any 
further hazards. 

So ended that day’s work : “ our men content with their victory, returning, 
and the enemie marching quietly away;”® or, as Stow puts it, “ the retreat being 
sounded both by drum and trumpet, our Cap [tains] came back in good order, 
every man to his quarter, vnth great praise and honour.”® 

A report, in Italian, written from Lille, was intercepted and is in our Record 
Office to-day, alleging that “ after a very fierce fight on both sides ” the English 
and ffieir alhes were “ entirely defeated, and hardly any escaped, either Horse or 
Foot: ” 

. After which conflict his Highness carrying ofiE the Artillery and flags, sent some 
Companies of Horse to Zutphen, ordering them to issue forth with the garrison upon the 
enemy at the same time that he made an attack upon it : Which was so well executed that 
the said camp was completely defeated, killed and lost: where ours found a very great 
booty and provisions, having \iUed all the nobtlity of the enemy. The Earl of Leicester 

1 Stow’s Annettes, p. 757 8 " Brief e Report,” p. 24. It was afterwards believed that Sixlney had been 
hit by a poisoned bullet T. Churchyard, "A True Discourse Histoncall .... 1602," "Str 
Phillip Sydney . . . His honorable actions . . . " pp. 62-63. 

3 Op. cit; ante. ^ Stow’s Annates to 1592 (ed: 1615, p. 736.) 

“ "A Brief e Report," p. 24. ^Annates (ed: 1615), p. 737. 
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too\ to flight. His Highness has sent after him to catch him if possible. . . . His Highness 
is following up hts victory, which I hope will bear great fruit. . . ."i 

Fictitious as this is, it is scarcely less wide of the mark than some of the ideas 
that prevail in England to-day.® 

The day after the light, Leicester wrote to the Captain of the Queen’s Guard, 
Sir Thomas Heneage, describing how under cover of the mist the enemy’s force 
came up sooner than he expected, and in greater strength; but how our Cavalry 
put their horses at a gallop and rode through the Spanish Infantry, so as to charge 
the enemy Horse that were in reserve at the back of the Foot. This was done “ so 
valiantly ” that though the Spaniards “ were one thousand one hundred Horse,” and 
“of the very chief” of the Prince of Parma’s troops, our men “being not two hun- 
dred,” “ broke them ” and beat them back. 

" God did send such a day as I thin\ was never [/or] many years seen; so few 
against so many." The horses deserved a share of the glory. Many “ were hurt 
and killed, among which was my nephew’s own. He went and changed to another, 
and would needs charge again.” 

Leicester praises his step-son Essex, and Essex’s brother-in-law Sir Thomas 
Perrott; also Sir John Norris; 

“ and my unfortunate Philip, with Sir William Russell and divers gentlemen; 
and not one hurt but only my nephew.”® 

“ They killed four of their enemy’s chief leaders, and carried the valiant 
Count Hannibal Gonzaga away with them upon a horse; also took Captain 
George Cressier, the principal soldier of the camp, and Captain of all the 
Albanez. My Lord Willoughby overthrew him at the first encounter, horse 
and man .... There is not a properer gentleman in the world toward than this 
Lord Willoughby. But I can hardly praise one more than another; they all did 
so well . . . 

Only one officer severely wounded, and so small a loss of men, seemed almost 
miraculous : 

“ albeit ” adds Leicester, that one being Philip, “ I must say it was too much loss for me : 
for this young man he was my greatest comfort, next to Her Majesty, of all the world; and 
if I could buy his life with all I have, to my shirt, I would give it. 

“ How God will dispose of him I know not; but fear I must needs greatly the worst : the 
blow in so dangerous a place, and so great. Yet did I never hear of any man that did abide 
the dressing and setting of his bones better than he did. And he was carried afterwards in 
my barge to Arnhem, and I hear this day he is still of good heart, and comforteth all about 
him as much as may be. God of his mercy grant me his life. . . . 

“I was abroad at that time in the field, giving some order to supply that business, 
which did endure almost two hours in continual fight: and meeting Philip coming upon his 


J 16 Oct. 1586. I p. S.P. Holland, X. 71. Trans : Cal : p. 200. 

2 Sec E.E., p. 186. 

3 So far as known to him when he wrote : but see p. 191. n : a, 
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horseback, not a little to my grief : But I would you had stood by to hear his most loyal 
speeches to Her Majesty; his constant mind to the Cause, his loving care over me, and his 
most resolute determination for death, not one jot appalled for his blow, which is the most 
grievous that I ever saw with such a bullet; riding so a long mile and a half, upon his horse 
ere he came to the Camp : Not ceasing to speak still of Her Majesty : being glad if his hurt 
and death might any way honour Her Majesty; for hers he was while he lived, and God*s 
he was sure to be if he died: Prayed all men to thin\ the Cause was as well Her Majesty's 
as the country's, and not be discouraged; ' for you have seen such success as may encourage 
us all; and this my hurt is the ordnance of God by the hap of the war 

The Spaniards were credited with being the best marksmen in Euro|)e; and as 
the famous charge was against Cavalry and Infantry both, the marvel is not that 
Sir Philip Sidney was wounded but that all the officers were not killed. The now 
frequent assertion that had it not been for Sir Philip’s death “ this fight would 
hardly have been recorded in English history ” reveals not only an overlooking of 
many of the most memorable passages in Elizabethan prose works and poems, Latin 
and English, but also a fundamental misunderstanding of Cavalry operations. The 
Zutphen charge bears comparison with many a famous action; and the occasion 
was crucial. Had the En^ish, when the mist lifted, failed to act promptly, the 
national prestige would have suffered heavy diminution. Essex’s charge not only 
achieved its immediate object, which was to delay the Spanish convoy reaching 
Zutphen city, but it enhanced the English repute for vigour and daring. 

" Whether your time call you to live or die, do both li\e a Prince," Philip Sidney 
had written in "Arcadia" And now the time had come when he, who so loved 
“ the heroicall ’’ in song and story, proved himself “ such a right manlike man ” 
as the best of his own heroes. 

“Well,” comments Leicester, “ I pray God, if it be His will, save me his life; 
even as well for Her Majesty’s service sake as for mine own comfort.”^ 

Fulke Greville tells the story by which we now know Sidney best : 

“ The horse he rode upon, when he was wounded,” was “ the noblest and fittest bier to 
carry a martial commander to his grave. In which sad progress, passing by the rest of die 
Army where Ms imcle the General was, and, being thirsty widi excess of bleeding, he 
for drink, which was presendy brought him. But as he was putting the botde to his mouth, 
he saw a poor soldier carried along . . . casting up his eyes at the botde. Which Sir Philip 
perceiving took it from his head and delivered it to the poor man, with these words, ‘ Thy 
necessity is yet greater than mine 

As soon as Sidney’s young wife heard of his wound, despite her state of health, 
she came from Flushing to Arnhem to be with him. 

“ With love and care well mixed,” the surgeons “ began their cure, and 
continued it sixteen days; not with [mere] hope but rather such confidence of 
his recovery as the joy of their hearts overflowed their discretion, and made them 


1 Letters and Memottals (1746), Vol. I, pp. 104-105. 

2Ib: p. 105. 

The Life of the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney** Chapter xii (ed : 1906). 
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spread the intelligence of it to the Queen and all his noble friends in England, 
where it was received not as private but as public good ncws.”^ 

Writing to Walsinghani, “from the campe before Zutphen, this xxviii of 
September, 1586,” Leicester says, 

“ My grief was so great for the hurt of your son, my dear nephew and son also, as I 
would not increase yours by the discomfort thereof. But seeing this is the vi day after his 
hurt, and having received from the surgeons a most comfoi table letter of their very good 
hope they have now of him,” it seemed reasonable to think he would recover : “ . . , , 
yester-evening he grew heavy and into a fever, about eleven a clock he fell to exceeding good 
rest, and after his sleep found himself very well, and free from any ague at all; and was 
dressed, and did find much more ease than at any time since be was hurt: and his wound 
very fair, with the greatest amendment tliat is possible for the time, and with very good 
tokens. I do but beg his hfe of God, . . , My hope ts now very good**^ 

Again on the following day Leicester reassured Walsingham : “ the Lord giveth 
me good cause to hope of his merciful dealing in granting life to our dear son to 
remain with us.”^ On the 2nd of October, ho was even more confident: 

“ Good Mr, Secretary, 

“ I trust now you shall have longer enjoying of your son, for all the worst days be past, 
as both surgeons and physicians have informed me ; and he amends as well as is possible , . . 
he sleeps and rests well. ... I thank God for it.” 

In his own hand, in a postscript to a letter to Burghlcy on difficulties about 
money, Leicester describes how “ our proceedings here, God be thanked eoeth 
very weU forward hitherto”: 

“ only a particular grief to myself is happened by the hurt of my dear nephew Sir Ph. Sidney 
in a skirmish upon Thursday last in the morning, with a musket shot upon his thigh, three 
fingers above his knee; a very dangerous wound, the bone being broken in pieces : But yet 
he is of good comfort, and the surgeons arc in good hope of his life, if no ill accident come, 
as yet there is not. He slept this last night four liours together, and did cat with good appetite 
afterward. I pray God save his life, and I care not how lame he be.” 

As to the fight, there were “ only 150 English Horse, and most of them the 
best of this camp . . Except for “ this mishap ” to Sidney, the General was more 
than pleased with the upshot : " There was not suck an encounter this 40 years, 
for beside the Horse there was but 500 Vootmen. The enemy 1200 Horse, the 
whole flower of them, and 5000 Footmen, all placed and prepared aforehand .... 
These few maintained the fight two hours together’, many of theirs filled; few of 
ours; none of name hurt or killed, but Philip hurt.’"'' 

“The Marques del Guasto, General of the Cavalry was there. Captain Geo. 
Basto, Lieutenant to the Marques, tlic Count Hanibal Gonzaga killed; with three 

iQp: cit: pp 97-98. 

^MS. Ouvry, f. 58, copy, ** Leicester Correspondence,** pp. 413-415. 

3 Ib : MS. £. 58^ and op : cit : p 415. 

^Previously he gave the enemy Hoi sc ai 1,100: the exact figure he cogld only ponjccluic. 
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others whose names we know not, but they had cassocks all embroidered and laced 
with silver and gold.^ 


“ Capt. Geo. Cresier, Captain of the Prince’s Guard and of all the Albaneses 
taken prisoner by my Lord Willoughby and overthrown by him to the ground 
first . . 


»3 


Of ours “ since they have all so well escaped (save my dear nephew) I would 
not for ten thousand pounds but they had been there, since they have all won that 
honour they have; for your Lordship never heard so desperate charges as they gave 
upon the enemies, in the face of their muskets, . . . and divers, their horses' being 
killed, stepped aside and changed their horses, and to it again.” 

And in spite of there being so large a force on the enemy side, Parma did not 
put in any waggons to Zutphen, " save thirty which got in in the night.” 

Writing long after the event. Cardinal Bentivoglio, though describing the 
English as victorious in the charge, mistakenly believed that Parma himself “ came 
in battle array with resolution to fight, if the enemy should endeavour . . . But 
Leicester would not hazard himself so far, . . . but suffered Farnese to pass on; 
who entered himself in person into Zutphen . . . .” 

Leicester writing on the spot, says otherwise : 

“ We looked to have heard of the Prince to come forward vidth his army, 
and to put in those carriages, but this day he hath levied his camp, and he saim 
it is to fight with our Rutters who are within two days journey of us.® But 


1 So were presumably persons of quality. 

2 “ Captain George being in his Excellcncys tent, would not graunte to bee prisoner to any but to 
him who unhorsed him: whome he knewe if he saw him in his armour. The L. Willoughby 
came in armed; this is the Knight that I am prisoner to, and I yeald to* him, said he: so the jL. 
Willoughby had the prisoner a<^udged to be his.” Slew’s Annates (1592). (B.M. 2072. g.) 

(A portrait of Peregrine Bertie, Lord Willoughby d’Eiesby follows in E.E. Vol. VII ) 

As rendered by Cardinal Bentivoglio: While on the march Parma learnt that 2000 
“ Reitters ” from Geimany had been raised by the Count of Meurs to aid Lord Leicester, These 
he intercepted, “routed and defeated,” 

“The Duke continued his march,” says the Cardinal, “and came so near Zutphen, as he 
prepared to send in succour; to this purpose he put all his Camp into battel array, and made the 
Marquess of Vasto advance with some Tioops of Hoise, all of them almost Italians, with a great 
Squadron of Foot, composed of Spaniards, Italians, and Walloons, and with many Cartloads of 
the necessariest provisions to be brought into the City. 

“The Horse went in the Van, with whom the Maiquis coming up unto the Enemies, 
some troops of Horse very boldly opposed them, and charged so home as they disordetcd them, 
and inforced them to give hac\, but reassuming courage, they fell to fight again; and the combat 
was such that for a while the success was doubtful: The Maiquess plaid his pait manfully; The 
Italian troops were commanded by Apio Conti, the Maiquis Hannibal Gonzaga, the Maiquis 
Bentivoglio, George Cressia, and Count Nicolas Casis, who strove all of them who should most 
signalise themselves upon this occasion. But the Conflict seemed most to favour the enemy, foi 
Cressia was taken prisoner, and Gonzaga dangerously wounded.” Histoiy of the Wars of 
Flanders/* trans: 1678, p. 21 1. 

^German icinforcements on the way S.P Holland X. 23. Cal. pp. 105-6. 
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gone he is, and I trust they will be safe enough from him. If the worst fell, 
they are a better match than we at this time were, for they are 2000 strong of 
horse and 3000 Almayns . ...” 

Although “ after this fight we heard no more of the Prince in 10 or 12 daies,” 
as the writer of the " Briefe Report " relates, nobody was so foolish as to suppose 
Parma and the Spaniards would be idle. English scouts confirmed that Parma had 
gone to meet Leicester’s expected reinforcements, — “Reyters and Almaines (now 
thought to be readie to march)”, — ^and the Spanish purpose was to waylay and 
hinder those auxiliaries : “ as also to provide more victuals, powder, and shot for 
Zutphen.”^ 

Leicester took the best advantage of the enemy’s temporary absence, and 
next applied himself to his “ principall purpose,” the capture of the forts. 

T his we must next examine; having grasped that the Zutphen fight, which 
brought Sidney his mortal wound, was the occasion of Essex winning knighthood 
on the field, like his ancestors of old; and gaining not only the enhanced regard of 
his friends but the respect of England’s foes. 

“ Brave troupes of Horse he bravely led. 

And tlius at first his fame was spread.”* 


^ Brief e Report/* p. 24. 

2 R. P[rkkct], ** Honours Fame in triumph riding/* (E.E., voU VI, p. 43), We shall see Sidney on 
his death bed referring to Essex as his “much-honoured Lord,” — the honour being for Essex^s 
actions in this war. Nothing could be plainer tlian Stow’s description o£ liow Essex k<i the charge 
on 22nid September, 1586. Likewise Gcntilis, De Jure Belli, clearly commends Essex’s promptitude 
as Cavalry General; (E.E. p 202); and the adversary historian Strada writes of the Cavalry as “ under 
Essex’s command ” (E.E, p. 201). The Bnefe Report ** names him first, and so does Whetstone. 
How, then, is it that even so painstaking a writer as Professor M. W. Wallace, Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney ** (1915), p. 377, is manifestly unaware that Essex was the Cavalry General; and so puis his 
name after that of Sir William Stanley, who was meiely a Captain of Foot? The present writer 
also at first supposed Sidney to have been in command, and inferred from Fulke Grcvillc’s sad 
reference to “ this unfortunate stand ” that the fight had been a defeat. The mistake was only dis- 
covered during the systematic process of endeavouring to test all details of each important action 
as if piescnt m person. Now tliat .so many facts hitherto misunderstood arc fully elucidated in 
" Elizabethan England/* it is to be hoped that the corrections will gradually be incoiporatcd in new 
editions of all the works in which the inadvertencies have occurred 

As these sheets are being passed for press, a new volume on The Art of War in the Sixteenth 
Centmy/* pp. 387-388, states that “ the only occasion on which we find the English horse seriously 
engaged was the abhorlivc attack on the Spanish convoy in front of Zutphen in 1586 . . . they 
made a desperate onslaught led by a group of gentlemen volunteers, but did not win a victory.” 
But a “group” cannot lead. They were all voluntccis; and the leader— Essex— was remembered 
as such well into the following century. (See E E. pp. 200-202). 
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“DE BELLO BELGICO” OF STRADA, AND ITS INFLUENCE. 

As the war in the Netherlands — ^which Lord Leicester is nowadays blamed for not winning in 
two years, — contmued more than half a century after his time, we should cease gibbeting the English 
Governor-General for not achieving what was beyond mortal power. It was not until 1655 that the 
citizens of Amsterdam were able to erect an inscription in Latin upon the new buildings of their Town 
Hall : stating that the foundation stone had been laid on the 28th November, 1648, the year of the 
end of that struggle which the Confederate Provinces of the Low Countries had waged by land and 
sea for more than eighty years, “ against the three powerful Philips, Kings of Spain,” till by persistence 
and vigour they won “ a victorious peace.”i 

In 1648 there was issued in Rome an enlarged edition of '"De Bello Belgico/' breaking ofE 
midway in the year 1590 while Alexander Farnese, 3rd Duke of Parma was still Governor of the 
Netherlands. Dedicated to the 6th Duke of Parma, it was written by an accomplished and eloquent 
Jesuit: 2 

“ Who ever thou art,” he says, “ that shalt vouchsafe to take my Book in thy hands, . . . give 
me leave to preface a few things. Thou hast here a History of mine, which I cannot expect should 
be either praised or pardoned for expedition, being nine years old before I sent it to the presse : 
yet for that very procrastination I may hope . . . favour from my Reader : because it was out of 
my respect to him that I spun out time in polishing my work . . . . ”^ 

On the 3rd September, 1646, the Emperor Ferdinand III licensed to be printed and sold 
throughout his dominions ( summo privtlegio Caesar, ) de Bello Belgico P. Famiani Straedae Societatis 
lesuJ* An enlarged and illustrated edition, on the 24th October 1647, leceived the license of Pope 
Innocent X (Privilegwm Pontifictum Innocentius Papa Dectmus). It was approved on ist March the 
same year in France by King Louis (Ludovki XIV Galltae et Navarrae Regis); and on the 30th 
November was authorised for circulation m the Kingdom of Naples. 

The war had not then ended; but three years after the peace, the edition of 1651 repeats tlic 
former frontispiece, a map of the Netherlands, all the Provinces-— including those which had won tlicir 
independence, — ^being skilfully arranged to fit into the outlme of a lion, across the tail of which appears 
a part of England. The lion’s front paw leans on a shield inscribed " De Bello Belgtco decades dme 


iiv Cal. Nov. C I D. I D C XLVIII. 

** Qtio compositum est helium quod foedetati inf, German, Poptili cum tnbus Phihppu 
Potentisstmis Hispaniarum Regthus term manque per omnes pere orbis oras ultra octoginta annos 
fortiter gesserunt asserta patriae Label tate et fetigwne ausptctctis pacificorum optunorum 

Les DSlices de la Hollande," *'Demtere idttion. A, Amsterdam, Chez Jean Bonman, I An 
i6y8," p. 100. 

Famiani Stradae Romam E Societate Jesu DE BELLO Belgico Decas Seevnda Ah imtio praejectunw 
Alexandrt Farnesn Paimae Placentiaeque Ducts III, Anno MDLXXVIll Usque ad Annum MDXC 
luxta exemplar. Romae apud haeredes Franctsci Corballetti CIOI JCXLVIir* (1648) Dedic: 
'' Seremss. Pnnctpi Ranutio II Farnesw Parmae ac Placentiae Duct Sexto/ dated " E Collegio Romano, 
Kal. Novembtis An Dom: DDCXLVII/' comparing Alexander of Parma to Alexander the Great and 
to Julius Caesar; so eloquently that as we read we almost forget that the Prince was foiled of his 
chief ambition, the conquest of England. 

From "Roma 21 Martii 1^47" Vicentius Carafa Societatis Jesv Praep: Generalis, authorises the 
printing of the enlarged edition, which has been already approved at Rome 2 Nov: 1646 

Frontispiece "Leo Belgtcus" holding a shield " De Bello Belgtco" Numerous portiaits; including 
Q. Elizabeth, and a very poor print of " Robettus Dudleus Comes Leycestnae Baro. Denbig 
Gubemator Belgarum " 

3 To the Reader " The History of the Low Countrey Waives" Sir R Stapylton’s tianslalion. ist 
ed: London. 1650. 
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avctiores et correctiores cvin figuns aeneis prodevnt a Famtano Strada Soc: lesu Romano Moguntiae 
i 6 $z" -A and an inner title page gives fuller particulars:— 

** Famiant Snadae Romam e sociatate lesv De Bello Belgico Decades Dttae Ab excessv Caroli V 
Imp, usq: ad IntUum Praefecturae Ahxandri Famesii Placenttaeque Ducis 111 , Ad Annton i 6 y 8 (sic : 
misprint for 1578) conttnvatae cum figuns aeneis et imagimhiis ad vivam cxpressis nec non tcombus 
reliquorum tn hello actomm et ad Histormm praecipue spectantium denuo de novo , , . Cum Pnvilegio 
S, Caes. Majest, et consensu Auctons . . . , MDCLl Moguntiae Impensis Johan: Godrid Schonwetter 
Et Johann. Beyen'* 

The first ten books, covering events up to the dcatli of Don John of Austiia in 1578, had been 
printed at Antwerp in i64o;2 and fiom this earlier version was taken the translation, ** De Bello 
Belgico, The History of the Low Countrey Warres. Written tn Latine by Famianvs Strada*, In 
English by Rob, Stapylton, ** translated for Charles I.® 

There is a French version,^ from which much o£ the matter relating to English men of action 
has vanished : the translator deleting, altering, or adding, at pleasure. The French rendering purports 
to be from the complete work; but Edward Stanley is the only English officer mentioned at Zutphen. 
" Comes Essexit " and " Philtppus Sidneius ** of the Latin narrative have disappeared; so for the actual 
fighting we will use the best Latin edition, 1651, garnished with folding plates of Spanish victories, 
and of the floating mines used by the Prince of Parma m 1585 at the siege of Antwerp.® 

‘*My fortune is somewhat better than 01 dinary Histoiians,** observes Stiada (as tianslatcd by 
Stapleton) : “ For I give thee Princes letters, most of them writ with their own hands. 1 give thee 
Embassadours private instiuctions, secret Councils of Warr, Causes of Dcsigncs, Notes brought in by 
spies. Clandestine conspiracies of Towns, and Particularities, which either by Pieces, or collected into 
Dianes, have been discovered to me by the very men employed.’* 

Were it not that he fears to ** trespass on tlic readers Patience ” he could have presented all tlxis 
matter at greater length and could produce the credit of the Originals themselves.” He apprehended 
that “being a stranger to publick business” and “a Clcrgie-man,” his readers might “affirm it 
misbecomes him to treat of arms.” But “ professing holiness of life,” he declared, “ I hold not the 
subjest of this warre inconsistent with my course of life, Religion being the cause of both/’® 

Whatever were the letters and diaries upon which he drew for guidance, they cannot have 
included those of any man present outside Zutphen town on September the 22nd, 1586. Strada rendei-s 
correctly the names and ranks of the principal officers;^ but when we come to the battle, his tale 
requires amendment. Having explained tliat the Piince of Parma intended to provision the beleaguered 
town of Zutphen, and that Leicester endeavoured 10 prevent this, Strada continues ; 

“ the Cavalry that Essex had assembled in compact order to cut off their return to their 
defences also delayed the wagons considerably. But the courage of the pikemcn, who on that day 
carried off the honours of the victory, completely upset his plan; for the Spanish troops fighting 
m company with them, adding to the powerful impression made by the pikes upon the Cavalry, 
opened a way for the wagons by dividing and piercing the enemy’s line. They” [the Spanish 
troops] “ took up a position between the wagons and Essex’s Cavalry, having reformed their line, 

1 A Lion map, of the Ncthcilands had been published previously, in 1583. 

2 '' De Bello Belgico/* &c. &c. Editio III. m 10 books, ending p. 565. B.M. No. 1055 b.9 

Printed for Humphrey Moseley** &c. London. 1650. Sm. folio. Illustrated. Dcdic: to Henry 
Marquess of Dorchester, Eail of Kingston, Viscount Newaik. B.M. 94i5.d.3. 

4 " Histoire de la Guerre dc Flandre de Famiano Strada, Traduite par P, Du Ryer. A, Paris, lyS^/* 
2 vols. from the ed : of 1640. B.M. G.4221. 

® See E.E. Vol. V, facing p. 280. 

®0p: cit. p 2. 

Praeerat autem unwerso eqmtatui Robertus Essexiae Comes, CasUis Villelmus Pelhamus, An gits 
praecipue peditibus lohannes Norritms,** &c., &c., Ed: 1651. Lib: 8. p. 653. 
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after the wagons had been withdrawn with extraordinary celerity under the shelter of boundary 
hedges; and while they held the enemy by fighting, the wagons were hurrying back towards Zutphen 
until at last the column (after the arrival of reinforcements from the city with Verdugo himself in 
command and soon afterwards Tassis) was escorted into Zutphen. And the foice under Essex’s 
command, when there was no further object to be gained, when they were aware of Parma’s 
approach, gradually withdrew.”! 

For the “powerful impression made by the pikes upon the Cavalry” we should read it die 
opposite way about; and for the pikes “ dividmg and piercing the enemy’s line,” it should be “ the 
English Horse returned a second and third time to the charge, meeting and beating die Prmce of 
Parma’s famous Horsemen.”^ 

What is meant by the waggons “hurrying back towards Zutphen” is not clear. Bound for 
Zutphen it would have been not “ back ” but “ forward ” they would have had to “ hurry.”® 

The reference to reinforcements is so worded as to make it seem as if the odds of numbers were 
in favour of the English. That Essex had four hundred Horse “ to carry out an ambuscade ” is Strada’s 
statement;^ (Leicester, who selected the Horse, says they were under two hundred). Strada gives no 
figures as to the numbers Essex opposed. 

But the few English Horse were against some eleven hundred Spanish and Italian Cavalry; and 
the fighting was complicated by the need for the English first to ride through the Spanish pikemcn and 
musketeers.® 

As for Strada’s idea of “the force under Essex’s command . . . when they were aware of 
Parma’s approach, gradually withdrawing,” Parma on that occasion did not approach. It was the 
Spanish troops which withdrew, after a stiff fight and losing many, wounded and prisoners. 

Long before Strada wrote ** Be Bello Belgieo/* most of the warriors were dead. But in 1588 
Professor Albericus Gentilis, prefacing his “Pe Jure Belli/' congratulated Essex on "your bnlliant 
services" and "glorious achievements":^ 

“ You who as leader of the English Cavalry for ever proved your courage, 
not to them alone and to our Belgian allies, but also to our Spanish foes, through 
whose serried ranks You (hardly more than a boy) burst as a thunderbolt of 
war.” 

Gentilis was writing little more than two years after the Zutphen fight; Strada over half a century 
later; but although Leicester’s despatches have long been in print, historians, by a strange mischance, 
have gone on taking their ideas presumably from Strada, who, though a careful writer when he 
possessed first-hand materials, was in this case misinformed. 


! Now newly translated from Latin edition of 1651, p. 653. From line 30. 

2 Particulars ante, pp. 191-192. 

®See Hatfield MS. Cal: Addenda, vol. XIII, for an intcicepted false report that the English had 
been defeated. Also Wright’s "Queen Elizabeth and her Times," 1832, vol. II, pp 319-321, 
Walsingham to Stafford, 27 Oct., 1586, tellmg him it had been “ given out tliat the Spaniards had 
the better;” wherefore he corrects this with Lord Willoughby's report of the “manner of that 
conflict ” of 22 September. Repulsed in the morning, the foe got some of their waggons in under 
cover of night, as Leicester himself relates (E E. p. 196); but the English victojy in the field should no 
longer be inverted into a defeat. 

652. ® Details ante, p. 193, Leicester’s despatch. 

6 “ . . . equitatus dux non his modo Belgisque sociis, et Hispanis hostihiis, in quorum confeita 

agmina persuadebas belli fttlmen (et poene puerl) aeternum protuUsse" &c Oxford, i Oct: 1588. 
"Albencis Gentilis I C, professorts legt] BE JURE BELLI Commentationes dime. Lugdimi 
Batavorum apttd lohannem de la Ooy, i$ 8 g" 
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APPENDIX B 

UNPUBLISHED MUSTER ROLL : “ B ANDES PRESENT IN THE CAMPE BEFORE ZUTPHEN 
THIS 26 SEPTEMBER, I586 STILLO ANGLIAE. OF ALL NACCIONS BOTHE OF HORSE AND FOOTE.” ^ 

Despite the sequence of this heading “ bothe of Horse and Foote,” the “ Englyshe Cornets 
of Horsmen” and “Duche Cornets of Horsmen” come near the end, just before the “Pyoners 
of Duchmen.” The number of Horse, of both nations, a total of 2,235, should be particularly 
noticed; only 927 English Cavalry whole,” 52 sick and 17 wounded. Yet these few, “ all 
voluntaries,” won honour and renown for themselves and their country, and believed their 
names must be “ eternised.” 

Out of the troops in the ensuing lists, 26th of September, how small a proportion had 
been engaged in the famous fight on the “ misty morning ” of the 22nd can be realised from 
Leicester’s letters already quoted. But even though between tliat morning and the Muster four 
days later, Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Cornet ” of Horse appears to have been drawn out of Deventer, 
and some other troops brought from Deventer and Doesburg Dosberrye ”), the total of the 
force “ of all Naccions ” — ^English, Scots, and Dutch-remained extraordinarily small. 

Leicester’s modern detractors have much to say upon what they conceive to be his 
“ sloth ” and “ incapacity because he did not attempt to capture Zutphen town, nor could 
win in a few mondis a war which lasted another half century and more. But not one of the 
censurers has examined the Muster Rolls, or endeavoured to ascertain precisely what troops 
Leicester had at his disposal. 

If a literary critic passed judgment upon a writer’s life and works while unaware of the 
names and natures of the books that author had produced, even the most superficial readers 
would protest. But it is usual in modern history to dismiss the Elizabethan Army in a few 
contemptuous phrases,— born of ignorance but claiming authority. 

Justly to criticise a force, it is necessary to learn of whom and what it consisted. Though 
innumerable English pens have rashly censured Leicester as an “incapable General,” the 
Muster Rolls, with other such practical particulars, are only now given to the world. 

When we sec that even including Dutch and Scots the General on the 26th September, 
1586, had no more than 15,060 men, and that out of these, of the “ whole men ” only 7,623 were 
English, 2 we can hardly miss the point of Leicester’s protest that proud as he was of the 
gallantry of the troops, their numbers were utterly inadequate to the continuance of the cam- 
paign on a scale calculated to bring permanent results ; and that if Her Majesty wished victory 
to her Allies she must allow a large force to take the field without delay. 

The Prince of Parma desired to prevent any such action; hence the parleyings with which 
m secret he distracted the Queen. While Leicester at the front was labouring to the utmost, 


1 Endorsed by Lord Biirghlcy’s clerk “ 26 Sept. 1586. Bandes aswell English as others before Zutphen ” 
This is now in State Papers Holland (VoL X. No. 28); though Zutphen the capital of the county of 
Zutphen was not then reckoned as Holland. 

2 Foot. 6,172 (with 435 sick and 89 wounded). Horse. 927 (with 52 sick and 17 wounded). 
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his Sovereign behind his back was conducting worse than useless negotiations with the enemy 
General. But Leicester kept the little Army in good heart by his own “ liberalitie and bountie 
and by his heartfelt commendations of the courageous efforts at Zutphen which he “ would that 
Her Majesty could have seen.’* 


“ BANDES PRESENT IN THE CAMPE BEFORE ZUTPHEN 
iAts 26 septembe'^ 1^86 Stillo Anghae, of all Nacions bothe of horse and Foote/* 
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Engltshe 

99 

Samuell Thomas gonner off tharmye - 

044 

00 

00 

wherof 15 





6172 

435 

89 

in Q. pate 










SCOOTES REGEMENT. 









Holle. 

sicke. 

hurte. 


Capt. 

David Holliphant [Oliphant] 

- 

- 

098 

04 

00 


99 

William Weddall - - 


- 

156 

12 

00 


99 

Alexander Gordon 



052 

06 

00 


99 

David Trayll . 


- 

096 

05 

00 


91 

Allexandcr Mongomerye - 


- 

092 

00 

00 


99 

William Morreye 


- 

130 

00 

08 


99 

David Boswell - - - 


- 

092 

00 

02 


19 

Mathias Raylinge 

- 

- 

098 

00 

04 

9 compa 

99 

Retterye - - - - 

- 

- 

084 

00 

06 

Scootes 








[i.e. Scots] 





898 

27 

20 


DUCHE COMPANIES OF FOOTMEN. 

Hollc. sickc. hurte. 



Grave Hollokcs musketers - 




- 

074 

00 

00 


99 

Philhpc Dc Nassawc 




- 

102 

00 

00 


Hearc 

van krekinge 




- 

048 

02 

00 


Grave 

van Nemcusc 




- 

131 

02 

02 


Capt. Ketslcs - - 




- 

133 

00 

00 


99 

David Saxe - 




- 

120 

15 

00 


99 

La Cordc 




- 

078 

00 

00 


99 

Lambart Charlc - 




- 

088 

00 

00 


99 

Egris . ^ - 




- 

030 

00 

00 


99 

Mighcll Van Vive 




- 

no 

>05 

03 


99 

Joist dc Zanterinc 




- 

119 

00 

04 


99 

La Crossonnire - 




- 

100 

00 

00 


99 

Rckcmcre - - - 




- 

134 

06 

00 

Recrement 

Grave W”' De Nassawc 




- 

084 

00 

00 


Capt. Myghell Holcke - 




- 

085 

00 

09 

j} island 

99 

Myghill Havke - 




- 

039 

00 

00 


99 

David van Grovestein 




- 

051 

00 

00 


99 

Tired Janzen Wethespan 


- 


- 

068 

00 

00 
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Capt. Assuerus Adrian 



. 

. 

. 

Holle. 

043 

sicke. 

00 

hurte. 

00 



Doke Martines - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

044 

00 

00 


99 

Henrik Hakinsten 

- 

- 

- 


- 

034 

00 

00 


99 

William Williams 

- 

- 

- 


- 

039 

00 

00 


99 

garret Cornellisson 

- 

- 

- 


- 

100 

00 

02 


99 

Lazarus 

- 

- 

- 


- 

075 

00 

00 


99 

Dod Vallor - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

059 

00 

00 

r<?g: of 

99 

Zebrauke 

- 

- 

- 


- 

040 

00 

00 

fnsland 

99 

Tavke Hetten 

- 

- 

- 


- 

046 

00 

04 


99 

Davi Hoonde 

- 

- 

- 


- 

097 

16 

00 


99 

John de Whyte - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

102 

08 

00 


99 

Butt ... 

- 

- 

- 


- 

075 

06 

00 


Coronell Dorp from Sevenberge 

- 

- 


- 

120 

00 

00 


Capt. Grene - - - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

120 

00 

00 


99 

Merlyn 

- 

- 

- 


- 

100 

00 

00 

Regement 

Coronell Cosine 

- 

- 



- 

088 

00 

00 

from 

Capt. 

Riove - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

064 

00 

00 

sevenberg 

99 

Vandenberge 

- 

- 

- 


- 

082 

00 

00 

x8 

99 

garret Martines - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

084 

00 

00 


99 

Henrik Vandenbroche 

- 

- 


- 

107 

00 

00 


99 

John Hugen 

- 

- 

- 


- 

063 

00 

00 


99 

Steuen Boonvin - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

065 

00 

00 


99 

Stcuen Waisson - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

070 

00 

00 


99 

Jo. Monyere 

- 

- 

- 


- 

167 

00 

00 


99 

Harman van altofte 

- 

- 

- 


- 

167 

07 

00 


99 

Hawvan Valkenborgc 


- 

- 


- 

076 

10 

04 


99 

Gwydo van metkerk 

- 

- 

- 


- 

056 

00 

00 


99 

Stalle - - - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

069 

00 

00 


99 

Guylliam Vandalle 

- 

- 

- 


- 

095 

00 

00 


99 

Jo : de Momere Espanioll 

- 

- 


- 

059 

00 

00 


99 

peter Willyames - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

052 

00 

00 


99 

Harman van Itteryn 

- 

- 

- 


- 

074 

00 

00 


99 

Walter de Vootte 

- 

- 

- 


- 

066 

00 

00 

Regement 

99 

Phillipes van Medkerk 

- 

- 


- 

043 

00 

00 

of 

99 

Schaeckell 

- 

- 

- 


- 

050 

00 

00 

moreant 

99 

Vandhoue - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

060 

00 

00 

from 

99 

Adrian Morrelle - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

056 

00 

00 

Sevenberge 

99 

Haunce Dheuen ■* 

- 

- 

- 


- 

043 

00 

00 

^5 

99 

Vance de Villers 

- 

- 

- 


- 

047 

00 

00 


99 

De Langhen 

- 

- 

- 


- 

044 

00 

00 


99 

Nutton 

- 

- 

- 


- 

051 

00 

00 


99 

Vander Cruce 

- 

- 

- 


- 

071 

00 

00 


99 

Sonneveld Le Vien 

- 

- 

- 


- 

051 

00 

00 


99 

Petter de Vos 

- 

- 

- 


- 

030 

00 

00 


99 

Guyvard Susters 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

038 

00 

00 


99 

Petter Styns 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

040 

00 

00 


99 

Guillame de Vos 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

033 

00 

00 


99 

Vander Haghen - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

050 

00 

00 


66 compa, 
Duche 


4797 77 28 
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ENGLYSSHE CORNETS OF HORSMEN. 


Holle, sicke. hurte. 


The L. Generalles owen Cornet - 



- 185 

00 

00 

The L. Marshalles cornet 



040 

08 

00 

The Generali of horsmen 



- 072 

04 

05 

L. Wylloughbie - - - - 



070 

00 

00 

L. Northe 



- 110 

00 

00 

L. Gouernor of Flushinge - 



- 077 

02 

02 

Collonell generall of footmen nories 



- 084 

19 

07 

Sr Russell - - - - 



- 068 

05 

00 

Capt. Robert Sydneye - - - 



- 059 

00 

00 

„ Phillipe Butler - 



- 044 

06 

00 

„ Thomas Sherleye 



- 042 

00 

03 

„ Knowelles - - - 



- 040 

08 

00 

„ Edward York quarter - 



- 024 

00 

00 

„ Chesson Scowt M** - - 



- 012 

00 

00 


14 compa} 927 52 17 

DUCHE CORNETS OF HORSMEN. 


16 

cornets^ 






Holle. 

sicke. 

hurte. 

Grave Hollocke [Count Hohenlohe] 



130 

00 

00 

Princes of Pynoye - 

- 


- 

075 

05 

00 

Grave de Nassowe 

- 



136 

00 

00 

„ Overstonc 

- 



064 

04 

00 

Capt. Copyas Yearges - 

- 



089 

05 

03 

„ Cranefelde - 

- 



037 

00 

07 

•11 La Salle •* 

- 



091 

01 

02 

„ Bawxc [Bax] 

- 



074 

00 

03 

„ Villiers 

- 



064 

02 

00 

„ alexander Wischart 

- 



070 

02 

00 

„ Laspyne 




043 

00 

00 

„ Groneveld - 

- 



116 

00 

00 

Collonell Schynk - 

- 

- 


034 

04 

00 

Scout M** Lc Burges 

- 

- 


017 

02 

ox 

Provost marshall for the Duche - 

- 

.. 

008 

00 

00 

Capt. gudcrct van bolingc 

al* blewrok 

- 

150 

00 

00 





1198 

25 

x6 

PYONERS OF DUCHMEN. 








Holle. 

sicke. 

hurte. 

Capt. mychcll Veneron - 

- 

- 

- 

152 

09 

00 

„ myghcll Lawrence 

- 

- 

- 

120 

00 

00 





272 

09 

00 


1 Elizabethans used the word “ company ” where wc would now say troop. The numbers forming a 
company varied so considerably that it would not be possible to compute the probable strength unless 
wc consulted the Muster Rolls. 

2 A cornet or troop of horse varied, as the above figures show; and see also the English “ Bandes of 
Horse.” 
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47 Englishe compa. 

6706 

9 Scootes „ 

- - - 0947 

66 Duche „ 

4902 

122 

12555 

30 cornets 

2235 

2 compa. pioners 

272 

154 

15062 


In addition to the list from nth April to the 12th of October, 1586, there is another from 
i2th of October onwards. Sir Philip Sidney’s Cornet is no longer called by his name but is 
commanded by his brother Sir Robert; Sir Thomas Cecil’s Cornet, which was at first 50, and 
then 100, is reduced to 50; as also are the Marshal’s and Lord North’s. But Leicester’s Horse 
— “ His Lo. owen Cornet ”~is raised from 150 to 200. Despite the reductions, the rearrange- 
ment keeps up the total of 1000 Horse. There is nothing as to the pay, nor any further pay 
list with these papers. Nor is there an equivalent to the “ Names and Numbers ” of Horsemen 
reviewed at the Hague the previous January; so we do not know who were the extra voluntaries 
who joined subsequent to that first muster at the Hague. 


“THE BANDES OF HORSE IN HER MA^^^s pAYE 

heginninge the 12th of Octoh^ 1^86 XXVII]^ Regine Elizabeth forward. 
Ratefied by my Lo. the 16^^ of November est 


His Lo. owen Cornet 200 

The Erie of Essex 100 

The Lo. Marshall® 100 

Sir William Russell 100 

S** Thomas SyselF 50 

The Lo. Northe 100 

S*" John Norreys^ 100 

Robert Sydney 100 

S*' ph. Butler 50 

Capt. Thomas Shurley 50 

Capt. Myhell Dormer 50 


^ S.P. Holland. XI.^ 25. On the original this list is set after the Footbands. It is now put first to 
facilitate comparison with the previous Cavalry list. In the Index to printed Calendar of State 
Papers Foreign, Vol. XXL Pt. II, there is no such word as “Cavalry”; and if we try “Horse” 
we find only “ Horses, Geldings ” etc. Yet on p. 232 the existence of “ Horsebands ” is noted. 

2 SirWm Pelham 

3 Fifty had been Sir Thomas Cecil’s original number, or lather forty-five “gentlemen that go 
voluntary with me,” and furnished themselves; then five were added by Lord Burghley. 

^ Entered 4th in the previous list as “ Collonel general ” (i.c. of the Foot) without his name 
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THE FOOTE BANDES IN HER MA^es payE 

from the of Novemb'^ 1^86 XXIIJ^ Eltzabethe forward Ratefied by my Lo, the 
16^^^ of Not/emb^. ut s{upia) at Rotterdame^ 


His Lo. 2 Bandes - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

350 

The L. Marshall - 

- 

- 

. 

- 



100 

The Collonell generall 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

250 

The govern' of Flusshing 

- 

- 

- 


- 

200 

The govern' of Briell 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

200 

The Treasurer 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

S' Jn® Burghe 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

200 

I S>^ H. Norreys 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

200 

I Capt. Charles Blunt 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

I Capt. Ed. Norreys 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

200 

S’^ Wa. Waller - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

I S' Ro. Sydney 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

Collonell Morgan - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

200 

I S' ’Will : Knowlez - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

S' Roger Williams 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

Cap® Tho. Knowlez 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

Capt. Ro. Yorke - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

Capt. Eringtoun - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

Capt. Baskervill 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

Capt. Lambart 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

150 

Capt. Mar. Wingfild 

- 

- 

- 

- 



150 

Capt. H. Isley to the 12th No. then capt. Dennys 

150 

Capt. Turvile to the 12th No. then capt. Vccrc 

- 

150 








4000 

Capt. Helmcr 


- 



- 


150 

„ Brett - 


• 

- 

- 

- 


150 

„ Scotte - 


- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

„ Darcye 


- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

I „ Vavasoure - 


- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

I „ Banester 


- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

„ Harte - 


- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

I „ Ant. Wingfild 


- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

„ Robarts 


- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

„ Hynd' - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

„ Powell - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

„ Vdall - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

„ Kersey 

- 

- 

- 

- 



150 

I „ Wilsoun 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

I „ pryce - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


150 

„ Hundey 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


150 








2400® 


1 S.P. Holland XL 25. 

2 The strokes besides Vavasowe (Vavasour) and others, are in another ink, 
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That the total of this Foot is only 6,400, and that 550 out of that number were Leicester’s 
own men (“ His Lo : 2 Bandes ”), should be noted. Also that although the Governors of 
Flushing and Brielle had 200 men each, the Colonel-General (Sir John Norris) 250, and Sir 
Henry Norris, Sir John Borrough, Captain Edward Norris and Colonel Morgan 200 each, the 
average strength of a Company was 150. 

The splitting of the old-fashioned Companies of 300 some into three of 100 each, and 
some into two of 150 each was Lord Leicester’s doing. It aroused against him the wrath 
of Sir John Smith, and others who sat “ by the fireside ” at home and criticised the General 
abroad. One objection was that it necessitated paying a larger number of officers than if the 
system of 300 or 250 men to each Company had been maintained. But that it increased 
efficiency was denied only by the most perverse grumblers.^ 

At the end of the foregoing lists comes the following 


Hhe names of those Englishe companyes that remayne at the states paye, ratefied by my Lo, 

before his going over viz , : 


The Lo. Audley 

Tanner 

S' William Stanley 

Fermer 

S' Edward Stanley 

Clarke 

I Warde 

Gyles tracye 

I Digbyc 

I Harcotte 

Carye 

Buck 

swane 

gwyne 

Lytteltoun 

ovenden 

Barnes 

Spencer 

es Inge 

Reynes 

Randall 

Huninges 

Richard Wingfield 

Nycholas Tracye. 


Also among unpublished matter of the year 1586, is a list docketed by Lord Burghley’s 
clerk ''November 1^86. Entertainment of ye Head officers of ye Armie in y® Lowe Countnes 
English and Dutch. But the column ruled for the pay (“ entertainment ”) has been left empty. 
In the schedule of the respective ranks the names are not in every instance filled in. 


Lord Generali of the Army his excellencie 
His lieutenant the County Hollocke 
Lorde Marshall S' William Pellam 
Generali of the English horsmen Earle of essex 
„ „ „ Dutche „ Count of Meurs 


lit was discontinued under the Stuart dynasty. Cockle’s Btbliog’ of Milit: Boo\s, 1900, p. 114, note, 
refers to Order of Council, July 1612, fixing the numbers of Companies at 250. Numbers 
subsequently enlarged (1641). 

2 (Endorsed) ii Novemb. [by Lord Burghley] 

“The liste of those y^^ remayne in paye 

6400 footemen ) [by Burghley] 

1000 horse ; © 

1586 
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Collonell generall of the Englishe footmen S®" John Noris 
M' of the Ordinance Monss' de famars 
Lieutenant to the earle of essex. S' William Russell 
Treasurer of the Armye M' Huddelstone 
Secretarie of the Councell M' Atye 
A Collonell for a Regement of footmen 
A levtenant Collonell of a like Regement 
Serigant maior^ of the horsemen capt: Williams 
Serigant maior of the footmen capt. Reade 
A Corporall Generall 

Commissarye generall of the victulles Monss' dc gryse 
Muster M' of the englishe forces in hir Maiestes pay M' Digges^ 

Muster M' of the vollentarie companies M' Swynerton 
Judge in Marshall Causes M' Doctor Clarke® 

Provost Marshall for the Dutche Mons' Convex {torn here) 

„ „ 5> „ englishe M' spencer 

Quarter M' for the Dutch monss' de Dorte 
For the englishe M' Yorke 
Scoutt M' for the Dutch monss' de biuges 

„ „ 5, „ englishe M' Cheston (or Chester) 

Auditour for the Campe for the Dutch Martin 
„ „ „ Englishe M' Clerke 

Commissarie of the Wagons Asschecher 
Collonell of the Dutch Pyoners, Due 
„ „ „ Englishe Pyoners, Bedwell 

Trench M' Smythe 
Foredge M' (blank) 

M' of the Guides „ 

99 99 99 Spies 

„ „ „ Bridges „ 

36 officers M'. Gunner Samuell Thomas 

(Litde did any of these officers dream that their names and deeds would fall into oblivion 
for nearly 350 years.) 


^Then a Commissioned officer. 

2 Thomas Diggcs. See ante, pp. 12, 99-101. Among his woiks was "J/ae seu Scalae Mathematicae, 
quibus vistbtlmm remotissima Caelorum Theatra conscendt, et Flanetarum omnium itinera novis ct 
tnaudttis Methodis cKplorari: thm huius portentosi Syderis in Mundi Boreali plaga insoUto fulgore 
coruscantis, Distantia et Magnitude immensa/* &c. Londini, Apud Thomas Marsh, 1573 (ist ed; 
Woockut on reverse of title; figures in text; Digges arms on last leaf. Maggs Bros. Catalogue 503, 
p. 19^* 

®Barthol: Clarke, translator of 11 Corte^ano, See E.E. Vol, II. p. 173, 178, 
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APPENDIX C. 

“IN HER MAJESTIES PAYE’’: 

Further unpublished particulars as to the English Army in the Low Countries, 1^86, 
(State Papers Holland, Vol. X. No. 75). 

In that the Colonel-General figures as “ John Norreis,” in the ensuing list, it must have been 
drawn up subsequent to 17th April, upon which date “before the sermon, his Excellency knighted 
General Norreys/’^ Likewise it must have been compiled prior to the operations before Zutphen in 
September, for William Wotton, Edward and Henry Norris, Robert Sidney and Roger Williams, — ^here 
merely set down as Captains, —then received the accolade for “ due desert.*’® 

/A LIST OF THE INFANTERIE IN HER MATES paie from the eleaunthe of Apiill 
1586 till the twelfethe of October nexte followinge, their seuerall entertainements foi 
20 Octobris that tyme beinge sixe monethes and three daies, their Imprests parcell of their 
enterta(in)ments, and that w<^h remaineth due to them and every of them vppon their 
Vsaid entertainements. Anno 1586. 


Names of the 

Captaines 

Nomber 

of 

theire enter- 
tainem^ for 
vj monethes 

Imptested 
of their 
ciitertaine- 

Remaining 
of their 
enteftaine- 

S^ John Norreis - - - - 

men 

250 

and three daies 
1730. 16. 6 

mentes 
665. 13. 

0 

mentes 

1 06s. 2. 

6 

Collonell general 

S' William Rcadc - - - 

300 

2806. 4. 

0 

421. 

15* 

6 

1457. 5. 

6 

seriaunt major^ 

S' Tho. Cycill Lo. - - - 

200 

1393- 

0 

<1 

00 

16. 

0 

0655. I. 

0 

Gouernor of Briell 

S' phillip Sidney Lo. - - 

200 

1393- 17- 

0 

900. 

0. 

0 

0493- 17. 

0 

gouerno' of Vlishmge 

Collonell Morgan - - - 

200 

1393* 17* 

0 

0030 

0. 

0 

1363. 17. 

0 

Captaine Lloyd - - - - 

200 

1393- 17* 

0 

567. 

17* 

4 

0823. 19. 

8 

„ Wootton - - - 

200 

1393. 17. 

0 

594- 

II. 

5 

0799. 5. 

7 

„ Thomas - - - 

200 

1393. 17. 

0 

0000. 

0. 

0 

1393- 17- 

0 

„ Huddlestone 

150 

1056. 16. 

6 

0150. 

0. 

0 

0906. 16. 

6 

„ Burroughe - - 

150 

1056. 16. 

6 

0319. 

12. 

6 

0737- 4- 

0 

„ Ed: Norreis - - 

150 

1056. 16. 

6 

0360. 

0. 

0 

0696. 16. 

6 

„ Henry Norreis - 

150 

1056. 16. 

6 

0240. 

10. 

0 

0810. 6. 

6 

„ Ro. Sidney - - 

150 

1056. 16. 

6 

0370. 

0. 

0 

0686. i6. 

6 

Captaine Ro. Williams - 

150 

1056. 16. 

6 

0000. 

0. 

0 

1056. 16 

(, 

Cap^*^ Blunte - - . - 

150 

1056. 16. 

6 

0150. 

0. 

0 

0906. 16. 

6 

„ Knowlles - - - - 

150 

1056. 16. 

6 

01501. 

0. 

0 

0906. 16. 

6 

„ Darcye - - - - 

150 

1056. 16. 

6 

0158. 15. 

6 

0898. I. 

6 

„ Vauasor - - - - 

150 

1056. 16. 

6 

0370. 

2. 

6 

0686. 14. 

0 

„ Scott 

150 

1056 16. 

6 

0130. 

5* 

9 

0936. 10. 

9 


1 Dr. D’Oyley to Burghley. 7 May, 1586. E.E. p. 217. 

2 Leicester to Walsingham. E E. p 215. 

3 The “ serjaunt major” was then a commissioned officer, whose duties are described in a Spanish work 
written for and dedicated to the Great Duke of Alba This publication will be considered under date 
of its translation into English. (EE. Vol. VII) 
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theire enter- 

Imprested 

Remaining 

Names of the 


Nomber 

tamem^ for 

of their 


of their 

Captaines 


of 

vj monethes 

enteitaine- 

entertaine- 



men 

and three daks 

mentes 


mentes 

Cap®“ Ma. Wingefield 

150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0300 0. 

0 

0756. 16. 6 

Cap®® Hauers 

- • 

150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0377* 5- 

0 

0679. II. 6 

„ Bannester - 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0330. 0. 

0 

0726. 16. 6 

„ Harte • - 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0060. 4. 

0 

0996. 12. 6 

,, Baskeruille 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0300. 4. 

0 

0756. 16. 6 

„ Roberts 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0160. 0. 

0 

0896. 16. 6 

„ Render 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0352. 0. 

0 

0704. 16. 6 

„ Rowles 

- - - 

150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0159. 10. 

0 

897. 6. 6 

„ Turvile 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0310. 16. 

10 

745. 19. 8 

„ Bretton 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0238. I. 

6 

8i8. 15. 0 

Sr Wa. Waller - 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

620. I. 

0 c 

436. 15. 6 

Cap®® Powell 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0300. 0. 

0 

756. 16, 6 

„ Errington 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0150. 0. 

0 

906. 16. 6 

„ Brett - - 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0150. 0. 

0 

906. 16. 6 

„ Vuydale 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0300. 0. 

0 

756. 16. 6 

„ Carscyi 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0300. 0. 

0 

756. 16. 6 

„ Wilson 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0290. 7. 

4 

766. 9. 2 

„ Cromwell 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0522. 5. 

8 

534. 10. 10 

Cap®® Huntley 


150 

1056. 

16. 

6 

0375. 10. 

8 

681. 5. 10 

„ Price - - 


150 

1056. 

i6. 

6 

0337. 12. 

10 

719. 3. 8 

39 Companies 


6400 

44941. 

^5- 

0 

12441. 18. 

10 

32499. 16, 2 



“A LIST OF THE CAVALRIE 




20 Octobns anno x $ 86 , their severall paies and imprests,"^ 


lames of the Cap^^ 


Nombers of Launces 

their severall 

imprests. 

The Lo gcnerall - 


- - 150 

4916. 

10. 

10 

„ „ marshall - 


- - 50 

0145. 

14. 

00 

Therle of Essex - 


- - 100 

1578. 

14. 

00 

Colonell gencrall^J - 


- - ICO 

1444. 

10. 

0 

The Lo, Northe - 


■ • 050 

0293. 

11. 

4 

S^Tho. Cicell - - 


- - 100 

0961. 

16. 

6 

Sr phillip Sidney - 


- - 100 

1500. 

00. 

00 

Sr w*® Russell - - 


- - 100 

0893. 

4- 

0 

Cap®® Sydney - - 


- - 050 

0493 

II. 

0 

Cap®® Butler - - 


- - 050 

0384. 

X. 

0 

Cap®® Shurley - - 


- - 050 

0694. 

15- 

0 

Cap®® Williams 


- - 050 

0230. 

0. 

0 

Cap®® Dormer 


- - 050 

048. 

0. 

0 

Sum - - - 


- - 1000 

13954- 

7* 

8 


i The same as Kersey i$o S.P.H. XI. 25. 

2 No columns for figures “of their entertainment.” MS. endorsed “9 November 1586,” and the date 
struck through. Endorsed further “ List of hir Ma^^® Armie in paie m y® Low Countries and in 
Lord Burghley’s hand “Mr. Hudlestons book” (Hudlcstone being Treasurer of the Army.) S.P. 
Holland X. ii. 

3 Sir John Norris- 
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ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


“TERRIBLY DEFECTIVE, . . . USUALLY CONTEMPTIBLE”: 

More misapprehensions as to the Elizabethan Army. 

While the foregoing Muster Rolls, and the ensuing annotated list of Knights dubbed for “ due 
desert ” on active service, are being re-read in proof, a martial friend and subscriber points out that 
though volumes I to IV o£ “ 'Elizabethan England/* issued together in 1934, demonstrated the injustice 
of treating Elizabethan soldiers with contempt, certain hoary fallacies are still under distinguished 
patronage. A recent volume on The Art of War in the XVlth Century ** by a respected and popular 
teacher of history, expresses “acute humiliation” at having to tell a “sorry tale” of Elizabethan 
military inefficiency. Reviving the phrase “ scum of the earth,” he gives quotations from the quips of 
Falstaff in Shakespeare’s “ Henry IV ** as illustrations of the degeneracy of the Elizabethan officers I 
Deploring the “ haphazard material ” of which he believes the Army to have been composed, he states 
that “the organization was terribly defective, and military training usually contemptible.” But 
“ haphazard ” and “defective ” are epithets more precisely applicable to the civilian stabbing in the 
back, with a pen, the ghosts of brave “ voluntaries ” who believed themselves secure for honour from 
posterity. The Professor states (p. 374), 

“A certain amount” (query, number) “of volunteers were always to be had— restless, ambitious, 
or impeemuous persons, of whom some were keen for adventure, others had good reasons for wishing 
to leave home, such as poaching, debt, or scandal.” 

No indication is given which officers came under the various headmgs. But “impecunious 
persons ” and “ debtors ” were rarely volunteers; for as volunteers paid for their own arms, horses, and 
equipment, they were usually men of independent means. (See plate 8, Rowland Lytton— ancestor of 
the present Earl of Lytton— as a typical example. Their names have too long remained unknown to 
their adverse critics).^ 

The Director of the Academy of History of Spain, the Duke of Berwick and Alba, gave advice 
urgently needed in this country : “ If we thmk the men of the past made mistakes, we should say who, 
when, where and how; and give what we take to be the evidence. But to generalise about a whole 
class is unfair, — and is not history.” English popular history, however, largely consists of such generalities 
as the above quoted. Hoping that the Professor will in his second edition rewrite and enlarge his Eliza- 
bethan chapter, it is not necessary to tabulate his other misapprehensions. They could all be amended 
from direct evidence in the ten volumes of the present History. As the Bodleian and Cambridge 
University Libraries claim free sets of “ Elizabethan England ** under the Copyright Act, our history 
teachers can obtain without toil, trouble, or expense, materials which the present writer has spent a 
hfeume in collecting, digesting, and co-ordmating; and is ofEering m a form as easy to be read as it has 
been difficult to write,® 


1 See E.E., ante, pp. 43-48,. for paruculars of the “ manie Esquires and Gentlemen, to the number of 
sixe or scaven hundred horse, ... all voluntaries,” who accompanied Lord Leicester to the Low 
Countries; their General being the Queen’s “ near kinsman by many alliances,” the Earl of Essex. 

2 Footnotes are not many in “ The Art of War in the Sixteenth Century/* and are not as precise as would 
be helpful. For mstance, p. 382, “ A complete bibliography of English military books can be found in 
Cockayne’s excellent work ” — ^unnamed. But Cockayne (“ G. E. C.”) was author only of “ The Coni’- 
plete Peerage/* The “ Bibliography of English Military Boo\s ** was by Captain Maurice Cockle. 
Issued m 1900, it contained a Pr^ace by the same Professor whose memory is now at fault as to the 
authorship of a work he very properly pronounces “ excellent.” 



PART III. 


CHAPTER 3. 

“ THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

APPENDIX. 

‘‘ ^ni0iTt0 mabe Robert ^axi of 
gxxcxotxv . 4 ♦ in Jl*"* 

“ ... we give to the said Earl full power and authority . . . according to 
his wise discretion, of honouring and making noble, on account of courage and 
good work. . .” 

Queen Elizabeth’s Commission to the Earl of Leicester, 22 Oct^ 1585. 


“ They were at the last, I think I may say the most notable, encounter that 
hath been in our age. . . . These gentlemen ... I made Knights ... I have 
not bestowed it but ... by due desert.” 

Lt. General the Earl of Leicester, K.G. to Principal Secretary Walsingham. 

28 Sep: 1586. (Copy. Ouvry MS. 58”). 


“ Noble men of the lesser sort (Einights, Esquires, Gentlemen) . . . 

” No man is borne a Knight, but men upon their knees receive that Dignity . . . 
of the King or his Lieutenant Generali ; having regarde either to his stocke, his 
vertue, or Ms Fortune, or Ms actes done at home or abroad . . . And they wMch 
are so made Knights . . . are everywhere distinguished from other men : Sir 
John Norris, Sir Francis Drake : A dignity indeed of itself so sound, apparent 
and full of honour, that it every where beseemeth most great Dukes and Earls ; 
and which even Kings themselves have not disdained to thank one another for.” 

" A Catalogue of Honor or Treasury of True Nobility.” 1610 (pp. 79, 81). 




“FOR COURAGE AND GOOD WORK’’ 
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“KNIGHTS MADE BY ROBERT ERLE OF LEICESTER IN HOLLAND 

IN A(NN )0 1586.”! 


The names here italicised are those which also are found in the MS, list of Horsemen at 
the Hague, It can thus be seen at a glance which of the Knights were Cavalry, 


Sir Tohn Norreys® 

Roht, E[arl\ of Essex^ 
George Lo(rd) Audly^ 
Sr Willm Russell^ 


Sr Hen: Palmer^ 
Sr Edw. Dcnny 7 
Sr Willm Hatton^ 
Sr Hen : Umpton^ 


1 Harl : MS. 6063. Ari.26 f.45. Printed in Metcalfe’s " Boo\ of Knights ** (1885) p. 136, without the 
MS. source being stated, and without annotations. Heading of die MS is misleading, in that 
“ Holland was only one out of the seven United Provinces, and some of the chief exploits rewarded 
with knighthood were performed not in Holland but in the county of Zutphen. 

2 “ The 17 (April) on a Saturday before the sermon, his Excellency knighted General Norreys.” Vr, 

D'Oyley to Lotd Burghley, 7 May 1586. S.P. Holland. VIII. 10. Cal: XX. p. 612. 

In Whitney’s '' Choice of Emblems/* witli Preface dated ** At Leyden in Hollande, the iiii of 
Maye MDLXXXVI” (Reprint, 1866, ed: H. Giccn, p. 194,) there are verses “To the honourable 
Sir John Norris, Knight, Lord president of Munster in Ireland, and Colonel Generali of the English 
Infanterie, in the lowe countries,” Stow in his ** Annales/* writing retrospectively, refers to “Sir John 
Norris ” at a time prior to his being Sir John; but documents in S.P. Foreign up to May 1586, Vol. 
XX, 1921, refer to him as Colonel or Colonel Generali Norris, not as Sir John. His exploits and 
those of his brothers are graphically depicted in Churchyard’s *'Trve Discourse/* 1602. 

3 Created Knight Banneret. A Knight Bachelor was one who performed deeds of individual gallantry ; 
but a Knight Banneret not only was conspicuous for personal bravery but had served his country 
by recruiting and arming at his own expense troops which followed him voluntarily. 

George Toucher nth Lord Audlcy, son and heir of Henry, loth Baron, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Wm. Sneyd. He succeeded his father in Dec: 1563, when he was twelve years old. Created 
Earl of Castlehaven 6 Sep; 1616. Though his career is summarised in G.E,C.’s Complete Peerage 
(Vol. 11 . p. 180, ist cd ; 1889) the most interesting fact about him, namely his knighthood as one of 
the Zutphen heroes is not there mentioned. 

® Fourth son of Francis 2nd Earl of Bedford, by Margaret, daughter of Sir John St. John and sister 
of Oliver Lord St. John of Bletshoc. (Burke’s Peerage erroneously describes Russell as knighted in 
Ireland.) Lord D^uty of Ireland 1594. Created, by James I, Baron Russell of Thornhaugh 
(Northants.). D. 1013. His son Francis, 2nd Lord Russell, succeeded to the Bedford title as 4th 
Earl, and was ancestor of the Dukes of Bedford. Sir William was a Knight prior to die Zutphen 
charge (see App : ante, p. 45). 

c Knighted, 28th Sep. 

^ There were two Edward Dennys, both Knights, This seems to be “ Sir Edward Denny the younger ” 
(the same who as Captain Denny sent messages from Ireland to his “ Cousin Frances ” Walsingham.) 
Ultimately created Earl of Norwich, 

8 In 1586 under Sep : 29, Lord Burghley notes “ Sir William Hatton and Sir H. Umpton made Knights 
by the Erie of Leycester at Zutphen.” State Papers, cd. Murdin, p. 785. 

8 Subsequently Ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to the King of France. Stow’s Annales, ed. 1615. 
P* 737 * states that on Sep : 28th “ his Excellency knighted master William Hatton and master Henry 
Umpton, who were then sent for to return to England . . . . ” In Whetstone’s ** Sir Phillip Sidney ** 
(N.D. circ ; 1587) “ Sir H. Umpton ” and “ Sir W. Hatton ” are described as “ wounded on foote.” 
E.E. p. 191, n : 2, ante. 
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Sr (blank) Norris^ 
Sir Hen: Noalia 
Sr Robt Sydney^ 

Sr John Borough^ 

Sr Charles Blount^ 
Sr Fran: Knowles® 
Sr Hen: Goody ear^ 
Sr Geo: Farrer 
Sr Edw: Wingfield® 


Sr Geo: Dtgby*^ 

Sr Phill: Butler^ 

'Sr 7 ho: Dennys^ 

Sr Roger Williams^® 
Sr Will“ Readil 
Sr Edw: Stanleyi^ 
Sr Edw: Norris^® 

Sr Tho : Horsey 
Sr Rich: Dyer^^ 


1 Sir Henry, 4th son of Lord Norris. 

3 There is a “ George Nowell ” among the Horsemen of 1585-6. (App. ante, p. 47.) 

3 Younger brother of Sir Philip. 

^ Or Boroughs : distinguished previously under Norris, at the siege of Doesburg, and conspicuous 
throughout the campaign. 

5 Subsequently Lord Mountioy and Lord Deputy of Ireland. Created, by James I, Earl of Devonshire: 
an experienced soldier who in 1601 was to defeat the Irish and the Spaniards at Kinsalc. 

® Brother in law of Robert Earl of Leicester, and uncle of Robert Earl of Essex. Son of Sir Francis 
Knollys, Treasurer of the Household. 

7 “S>^ Hen: Goodier” “S** George Digbie” “S*^ Philip Butler” appear with 7, 10 and 8 followers 
respectively m “ The whole number of horsemen at the Hague the Xth of Januaiie 1585 ” (6) App : 
ante, so presumably they were knighted prior to the chief martial actions. 

8 Of a renowned martial family, of whom various members appear in the later wars. The only 
known copy of ** DevereutiQ** (i 5 $y) is inscribed by Markham to Sir Edward Wingfield, with a 
sonnet. (Eliz: Eng: under date). 

3 "Tho: Denys” brought 5 horsemen with him. (App: ante, p. 47). 

W Captain Roger Williams has been acting as lieut: Col: in Colonel John Norris’s Foot described 
as "At the charges of the States. Voluntary men. 21 Companies.” The other Captains included 
Robert Sidney and Francis Littleton, (Musters taken 14 S^: 1585 "upon the field by Utrecht” 
by " Henry Swyimerton, Muster Master General for H.M.’s forces in these Low Countries ”.) 2 pp. 
(Cal: S,P. For: XX, pp. 25-26). 

On the 30th Sep:, Williams wrote to Sir Philip Sidney, from Bergen-op-Zoom, (6 pp. S.P. 
Holland, III. 112); and in conclusion he declared, all my delight ts in the Cavalry, wherefore I 
do honestly desire your honour both to remember me to my Lord of Leicester and to Mr. 
Secretary if there comes any, that I may have some place amongst them. Had I a commission 
from her Majesty perhaps I should addiess two hundred lances and save her Highness a thousand 
pounds .... Since my coming over I was given to understand I am not in the Queen’s pay. True 
it is I have but a voluntary Company; the most part of the others both prest and voluntary. I 
know not in whose pay I am .... ” 

'll “ old Read ” commended by Leicester. 

13 Knighted for storming the Zutphen fort as related by die Earl General, pp. 229-235. 

i®The doings of Sir John Norris (who survived till 3 Sep: 1597) and of his brothers Sir Heniy 
and Sir mward, are conspicuous in Thomas Churchyard’s " Trve Discourse Htstoncall .... until 
the yeere London, 1602. 

“ The Honourable Lord Henry Norice Baron of Rycot ” was father of “ five sons more ” besides 
Sir John; “ all Martiall men : viz. 

Master William his eldest sonne servmg in Ireland, and there deceased: 

Sir Edward his third sonne .... 

Sir Henry Norice his fourth sonne and 

Sir Thomas his fift sonne, both serving lastly in Ireland, hurt and died there, but buried in 
England, and Master Maximilian his sixt and youngest sonne died in France” p. 154. (The 
“ notable occurents ” of Sir John Norris’s career were derived by Churchyard from “ Daniel Gyles ” 
who had been Norris’s page.) 

14 “ Richard Dier ” with 4 horsemen is on the list of Knights at the Hague, loth January, 1585 6. 
(App : ante, p. 45) Commended by Sir P. Sidney to Secretary Walsingham as “ very valiant,” (p. 132), 
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Sr Edward Cary Sr John Lloyde^ 

Sr John Paston Sr Hugh Cholmely^ 

These may represent the total o£ Lord Leicester’s knighthoods o£ Englishmen in 1586. But he also 
bestowed ±e accolade upon a Dutch Captain, Martin Schenk, as Dr. D’Oyley relates to Lord 
Burghley : 

“The 23rd (April) was solemnised with all triumph for St. George’s day . . . , Sir Martin 
Shink governor o£ Venlo was knighted, and his Excellency gave him a chain ” worth “ two hundred 
pounds.’’^ 

By the Queen’s Commission, Leicester had been given “full power and authority” to confer 
knighthood for “courage and good work.” After the storming of Zutphen forts he emphasised to 
Walsingham that he had not bestowed this honour except for “due desert.” 

Nothing is more common than to see him rebuked to-day for supposed grudging of honours 
to the Norris brethren : the explanation suggested being that he was himself incompetent, and therefore 
jealous. But far from Leicester grudging honours to John, Henry, and Edward Norris, it was at 
his hands all three brothers won their knighthoods, in the Dutch war of 1586, in regard to which it 
has become an established convention to represent the English Army as not having performed anything 
worthy of remembrance. No such assumption could have arisen had not the services of Leicester and 
his knights fallen into undeserved oblivion. 


1 Unidentified. There is a “ Jenkyne Lloyd ” in the Cavalry list (ante, p 47.) 

^ ^ horsemen. Son of Sir Hugh Cholmondely of Cholmondely, Sheriff of Cheshire and 

Flints. Ancestor of the Marquesses or Cholmondely. 

Geoffrey Whitney in his ** Choice of Emblems and other Devices/' Leyden, 1586, Part 11, 
addressed verses to “ Sir Hughe Cholmely, Knight.” (Green’s reprint, 1866, p. 130). 

3 May S.P. Holland. VIII. 10. Cal: XX. p. 612: “His Excellency” also gave to Count Hohenlohe 

a chain set with diamonds valued at one thousand marks.” 
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ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


APPENDIX. 


“THE NAMES OF YE PRINCIPALL OFFICERS with allowances."^ 


2000 gild. Leftenant Gennerall^ for his 
owen person^ 

Preachers 

An English Secietarie 
A Secretarie for the frenche 
Pages 

A Stewarde 

A Cooke w% Cercaine vnder hym 

Surgiones 

Trumpeters 

A drume and Feiphe 

Farriers 

Halberders 

Carriages 

1500 gild. Highe Marshall for his person^ 
Preachers 

An Englishe Sccretarye 
A Secretaryc for the Frcnche 
Pages 

A Stewarde 

A Cooke w% other under hym 

Surgions 

Trumpeters 

Drome and Feiphe 

Furriers^ 

Halberders 

Carriages 

13000 gild. The Generali of the horsmen® 
Payges 
A Preacher 
Trumpeters 
Halberders 
Cariages 


300 gild. 


1200 gild. 


200 gild. 
8p gild, pece 


300 gild. 
100 gild. 
60 gild. 
40 gild. 


100 gild. 


300 gild. 


1000 gild. 
200 gild, 
for all 


His Lcftcnaunte 
A Surgion 
A trumpeter 
Cariages 

The Collonell Generali of 
foremen^ 

Payges 

His Leftenaunte 

Sergiaunt Maior 

Corporall of the fellde— iiij 

A Preacher 

A Surgion 

Drome and Fiephe 

Halberders 

Carriages 

Mr of theordenaunce for his selfe 

His Leftenaunte 

Survaior 

Clarke 

Artificers for mending the great 
Artillerie 

Mr Gonncr of tharmye 

Gonners 

Surgion 

Caniagcs 

The Tressorcr of tharmye 

Clarkes 

Carriages 

Collonels of Regements 
Leftenant Collonell of Regements 
Sergant Maiors of Regements 
A Preacher for euery Regement 


iNow fiist published from S.P. Holland XI. No. 49. Docketed by Lord Burghley’s clerk ** November 
1^86 Names of principall officers in ye lowe Cuntnes with their Entertainments, SwinnertonJ* 
But the sums per head were not all filled in by Swinnerton for the lesser persons. 

2 Earl of Leicester. 

3 In the MS. the list is in a single column. 

^Sir Pelham, sparriers. 6 Earl of Essex. 

^ Sir John Norris. 
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150 gild. 

Muster M' for the Prcst 

100 gild. 

Chefe Harbenger for hym selfe 

Companies 

for all 

Harbenger under hym 


Clarkes 

Carriages 


A Clarke 



80 gild. 

Comissarie of the vittalles 

150 gild. 

Muster M^^ for the volantarye 


A Clarke 


companies 

Clarkes 

80 gild. 

Carnage M*^ for hym selfe 


Carriages 

20 gild. 

His Clarke 

150 gild. 

The Judge of the Marshall court 

100 gild. 

Trenche M’f for hym selfe 

and campe 

for all 

His man 


A clarkc 

A carriage 

100 gild. 

Scoute M*^ for hym selfe 

120 gild. 

Quarter M*^ 

Haigcleticrs one hoisbackc'*^ 

for all 

Hargeleters one horsbacke 


A Carriage 

100 gild. 

Forrage M*^ for his 

100 gild. 

Prouost Marshall or Leftcnant to 

for all 

Entertainemente 

the Marshall 

A Clarke 


Hys men 


50 gild, for 

Hargelletcrs one horsbak 

100 gild. 

The Hairowlde^ for Hym Selfe 

yo Rest 

Typstaucs 

Gaylers 

for all 

His men 


Carriages 

80 gild. 

The Purcivant for Hym selfe 


Execusioncrs 

for all 

His man 


1 “ Haigcleticrs on Horseback,” i.e. Mounted Infantry, 
3 Heiald. 





PART III, 

atth Htsiiani*” 


CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 10. 

‘‘ CS)f giveat 

(The capture of the impregnable*’ forts, 6 October, 1^86). 


“ I would [to] God her Majesty had seen this enterprise ; for it was worthy 
her sight to see the willingness of her subjects, their valour in performing, and 
with how little loss of them it was achieved.” 

General the Earl of Leicester to Principal Secretary Sir Francis Walsingham, 
describing the capture of the Zutphen forts. (Ouvry MS. £. 60. E.E., p. 231). 

“ His Excellency [Lord Leicester] .... most diligently and dangerously attended 
always in person both early and late ; and put his own hand to almost every 
service . . .” 

“ A Brief e Report of the Militarie Services done in the Low Countries by the Erie 
of Leicester'. Written by one that served in good place there!’ Printed in London, 
1587, pp. 24-26. 

“ ... he was the first that gave the onset and valiantly.scaled a most dangerous 
bulwark and fought alone for a time s^ainst many enemies, . . . and gave occasion for 
a most notable victory.” 

The Earl of Leicester, describing why he hnighted Edward Stanley and granted 
him an annuity for life. (S,P.H. X. 57: now first published in extcnso, 
E.E., Vol. VI, p. 235). 




SIEGE OF ZUTPHEN. THE CAPITAL CITY OF THE 
COUNTY OF ZUTPHEN, IN GELDERLAND, 1584. 

Now first reproduced from Hogenberg*s No. jo 

Showing the occasion on which Count Plnlip Hohcnlohe was defeated in his long and arduous 
efforts to capture Zutphen forts and town. 

Hogenberg gave (i) German verses, and (2) a Fiench inscription to supplement the pictuie; 

(1) “ Here can be seen how the States have surrounded the town of Zutphen with a good wall. 

Also how Verdugo entrenched himself 

How the town on the river, by name the IJsel, so well known in the Netherlands, was protected by 
bastion and ditch, whcic the ferry used to be. 

The bastions near the liver are attacked by the troops of the States, with many a cannon shot, 
and stormed with great ardour, and many of the enemy fell. 

(2) “ Vray pourtraict des Bastions, Trcnchecs continuellcs, Plattcs formes ct fortifications dresste par 

les gens des Estatz deuant la ville de Zutphen peu au parauant rcduicte en Tobeissance de sa 
Ma****, ensemble la representation des batcries, et mines sousterraincs faictes contre le Bouleuart 
forteresse et rempars esleues par le Seigneur Verdugo cn defense de la ville vis k vis d’icelle 
sur I’autre bord de la riuiere dicte Yscl. Auquel cstant donne I’assaut cn gran effoit, les 
tenantz se sont si vaillammcnt deffenduz qu’ils ont hontcusement repaus^ les assaillantz auec 
perte ef occision de grand nomhre d’lceux. 

Anno Dnj. M.D. LXXXIIIL 3 Julij.*' 

a Hie ist die Mine durchgraben (Heie the mine has been dug), 
bb Dei weeh dcr Mine (The way of the mine). 

c Das grosse Bolwerck, au£ die Vcluwe (The great bastion in the Vcluwe district), 
d Platte forme (The platform), 
e 40. Passus (40 paces), 
f 30. Passus (30 paces). 


f/jj E. M. Tenison's "Elizabethan England/* UL 5. 10. 






MISLEADING INSCRIPTIONS 


In explanation o£ his plate 105 (E.E. plate 14) Hogenberg added the following verses : 

Weils dem Licester gelugkt 
Mit Doesborch, baltt fur Zutphen ruckt 
Blochaus und Lager drumbher schlug 
Die zugewm kein zweifel trug 

Der Printz erfur die niewe mehr 
Von Berck abfurt das meiste Hchr 
Dai mit der Stat sem hulf erzeigt 
Als sich der zweitt Octobris neigt 

Zum abent und am viertzehenden 
Dess gleich auch am funfzehenden 
Den Zutphern mitt geweerter handt 
An koren bracht ihn vill proviantt 

Verdugo und seim Regiment 
Die statt befahl in ihre hendt 

Anno Dni: 1586. 

“ Because Leicester had success with Doesburg, he proceeded soon to Zutphen, (and) constiucted 
blockhouse and camp around the town.’* 

“ On receiving the information, the Prince brought most of his aimy from Berck so that he 
might succour the town just as the and of October was declining towards evening; and on the 
14th, as also on the 15th, with armed force brought in a good supply of com/* 

(Hogenberg either did not know of or did not wish to commemoiate the English Cavalry 
charge on the 22nd September. Sec E.E, pp. 190-202). 

[The Prince] trusted the town into die hands of Verdugo and his troops, Anno Dni 1586.” 

This would imply that the town had been recaptured; but Spain had never lost it; and only 
the forts had been taken by the English. 

Still more misleading is the inscription added by Michael Aitzingcr (plate cciiii) in his De Leone 
Belgico, 1587, p. 417: 

“Adhacc: si bclgicum Bcllum dcserant, neque prosequantur eosdem Britannos & foederatos 
Regias illas ahasque provinces muasuros, Sed quibus nactenus Regio nomine Princeps Parmensis ita 
resistit, ut paulo post obitum Cardinalis illius Anglos siue Britanos Zutphaniac inetropolim obsidentes, 
obsidionem solucre, indeque pedem referre coegerit, omnesque prope Bcigicas prouincias Rcgi 
recuperando rcstitucrit.” 

[i e. “ In addition to all diis ; if they were to abandon the Belgian war and not pursue it, 
those British and federated forces should attack both the Royal provinces and the others; but so 
far as the Prince of Parma, in the name of the King, had offered such resistance, that little after 
the death of the Cardinal, while the English or British forces were besieging Zutphen, he forced 
them to raise the siege and to retire, and by regaining almost all the Belgian provinces restored 
them to die King.’*] 

We can ascertain from the despatches written at the time that the Prince of Parma did not 
force the English to retire, but retired himself. That the Zutphen forts were not regained by fighting 
but by purchase, early the next year (1587) we shall soon sec. Nor did the Prince of Parma regain 
“ almost all ” the Provinces. But possibly it may be these jottings of Hogenburg and Aitzinger which 
misled Strada and others into supposing Leicester to have been defeated at Zutphen m 1586. 




THE ISLAND OF ZUTPHEN. 

From Hogenberg’s no: 105, wUh German verses, and the undemoted key to the tnscnpUons on the 

pnnt. 

(The same plate, but with a different explanation is no: cciiii of Michael Aitzmger’s " De Leone 
Belgico," 1587.) 

a Mcrs port (Gate for Merchandise), 
b Onser viawen (Our Lady, a chuich) 

Tolhuis (The Customs House). 
c 3 Fiss Port (The Fish Gate), 
d Der Enghsch Schantz (The English enticnchmcnt). 
c Der Enghsch Loop Schantz (The English wall and ditch) 

£ Der Enghsch Schantz (The English entrenchment). 
gi Der Enghsch loop Schantz (The English wall and ditch). 
g 3 Die Enghsch Schipbrug (The English biidgc of boats), 
h Enghschc Schanz (English entrenchment). 

1 Der Enghsch Loph graue (The English ditch). 

) Der Printz von Parma giose Schantz (The mam entrenchment of the Prince of Parma), 
k Der P : von Parma Schantz (The entrenchment of the Prince of Parma). 

1 Scsch (stc) Sturm scind die Englisch hic abgeschlagen (The English were beaten back here 
in six attacks). 

m Die Englisch haben dies Schans ingcnommcn (The English ca,ptured this entrenchment), 
n Der Engclschc loop graue (The English ditch), 
o Der Englisch loop graue (The English ihich). 
p Dcr Engelsche Schanz (The English battery). 

For erroneous retrospective inscriptions, purporting to elucidate the operations, See E.E. p. 225. 
The ensuing section should clear away the confusion. 


(14) E M. Temson^s Elizabethan En gland J* 


III. 5. 10(a). 







PART III. 

CHAPTER 3. 

“ THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION 10. 

(The capture of the '' impregnable'' forts, 6 October, 1^86). 


T he taking of the Zutphen forts is prominent in the '' Briefe Report/' written 
by the officer who “ served in good place ” under Leicester; and his narrative- 
now reprinted for the first time since its appearance early in 1587,— is the more 
evidentially valuable because so laconic that it owes nothing to dramatic epithets 
or stately phrases : ^ 

“There is a piece of ground on the side o£ the river that Zutphen is, and within 
sixty yards of the town, called the Island : but it is dry towards the town. The taking of it 
was accounted of great importance for the winning of the forts; but full of danger, lying so 
near the town, and the enemy having a sconce in it, fortified and manned with thirty men. 

“His Excellency was sundry times promised the surprising of this Island by some.” 
But performance not following upon promise, “ one night himself, imparting his purpose to 
two Captains only, went out at ten of [thej clocke in the night, the Prince Elector, ... the 
Earl of Essex and the Lord North being with him, and gave order for a present surprise 
of it: which so happily succeeded that the place and sconce were suddenly taken; the men, 
within two or three, taken prisoners; some slain, the rest fled, or were drowned in the water; 
and not a man of ours lost or hurt. 


“ Now to keep this place was great danger; and some would needs persuade to have it 
left. His Excellency would not [have it] so; but fell forthwith in hand to intrenching. And 
having made it defensible he then abandoned the former seat of Camp, and brought the 
bridge down to this Island, and the whole Camp nearer to the forts,” determined “ by all 
military arts and devices to win them. 

“ The hope of all our leaders, both English and others, was small for the obtaining of 
these forts. They were so strong, and well provided every way ; and our means scant sufficient 
for so great an exploit. 

“ But his Excellency s own self, contrary to all and every their advices, persisted in his 
intern most constantly, and would not hear anything that might tend to dissuade him from 


Briefe Report/* pp. 24-26. (Spelling and punctuation now modernised). See print of the forts. 
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the purpose. And as indeed about a work of his own, and of the commendation whereof 
very litde can be derived to any others, he most diligently and dangerously attended always in 
person both early and late; and put his own hand almost to every particular service of it. 

“ Sconces were built, trenches were drawn; skirmishes made on both sides; and nothing 
omitted on either side that military skill in like case could execute or invent.” 

Meanwhile Tassis, the Governor of Zutphen, had sent word to the Prince of 
Parma of the capture of the Island, and that the English “ works began to grow 
perilous to the forts.” Parma therefore “came in person to Zutphen with his 
whole Camp, with intent, as we could gather, to attempt our trenches in the 
Island on the town side.” 

This was on the night of the 4th of October; and, “ on the morrow after, we 
certainly expected he should have assailed the Island.” 

Encamped on the east and south, the Prince had the town on the north-east, 
whence the forces of Tassis could beat upon Leicester’s army, with both “ great and 
small shot.” 

There was a sally-port from the town to the Island, another fort was held 
by the Spaniards between the town and the water : the “ great fort ” with heavy 
guns ready to support the Prince on the north side, and a third “ little fort ” 
garrisoned with musketeers and harquebusiers. Except on the west and south, 
where there were slight gaps, the enemy had “ compassed ” the Island round. So 
its English defenders seemed caught in a trap. 

Leicester refused to be disconcerted : “ His excellencie on the Tuesday at night 
all night long had planted liis ordnance ready to beat upon the Prince’s troops,” 
the attack of which he anticipated; and “having replenished the trenches with 
store of men ” he was “ sufficiently prepared.” 

“ On the Wednesday morning, the fifth of October,” Leicester’s men had been 
able to descry some of the Prince’s Horse and Foot “ range up and down, a mile 
off or more ”; but apparently Parma did not believe the small English force — even 
though now possessed of the Island, — could possibly capture the chief forts. His 
idea seems to have been to let themselves tire themselves out and waste their 
ammunition in what appeared a useless attempt. But it was when the Prince 
drew off, on that “ same Wednesday at night,” that Leicester had the heavy guns 
planted “ both in the Island and on the other side the water against the litde fort.” 

Of the forts the small one was the more strongly built. If it could be 
compelled to surrender, the moral effect would be considerable. Accordingly, 
from early morning on Thursday until two in the afternoon. Leicester steadily 
bombarded it from both sides. And though it had a garrison of three hundred, 
his troops carried it by assault, “ in the face of the great fort ” which had eight 
hundred men; in face also of the town, where the Governor commanded a 
garrison of two thousand. 
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Though not within sight of the Prince of Parma, the bombardment must 
have been “ in hearing at least of the Prince and his whole Camp,” as he was 
not above three English miles distant 

As Parma was one of the ablest Generals in Europe, his non-intervention is 
explicable chiefly on the supposition that he relied upon the reputation of the forts 
for impregnability. 

“ His Excellency (Leicester) was all the time of this battery and assault in the 
trenches in the Island on the town side”; and at the time of the final onset, he 
stood close by, “ pike in hand,” prepared to meet a sally from the town and 
organise a stout resistance; but none came. 

“ In this assault did Mr. Edward Stanley, Lieutenant to Colonel Sir William 
Stanley and Captain of one of his bands, being appointed the first for the assault, 
behave himself most valiantly; and was with his valour the principle cause of 
the day’s happy success : Whom his Excellencie, beholding, made him therefore 
presently Knight in the trenches, gave liim £/\p sterling in gold; and sent him 
the next day a patent of one hundred marks sterling by year, during the life of 
tlie said Sir Edward : binding his Excellency’s own lands in England for the 
due payment thereof.” 

Not only this, but in the patent His Lordship wrote out “ a most honourable 
report ” of Stanley’s exploit as witnessed by himself, to testify in perpetuity that his 
Knighthood had been won for valour and virtue. ‘ 

What seems extraordinary is the small number of casualties : “ we lost about 
eight men in this assault; ana not above. 

On the 6th of October, in a long letter describing the “ very happy success ” 
of the attack on the Zutphen forts, the Lord General was able to tell Walsingham 
that “ your son and mine is well amending asi ever any man hath done for so short 
a time. He feclcth no grief now but his long lying, which he must suffer. His 
wife is with him, and I to-morrow am going to him for a start.” 

Had it not been for Sidney’s wound, Leicester would have been overjoyed 
with the results of tlie fighting from Thursday the 22nd of September up to date; 
" for there was never " (he repeats) " a more valiant day’s service seen this hundred 
years by so few men against so many.” 

He tried to tempt the enemy to meet him again : “ I sent five hundred Horse 
this morning to visit his camp : but there would none of his gallants come forth. 
Sir William Russell, Robert Sidney, Roger Williams among them were the chief; 
and that Roger Williams is worth his weight in gold, for he is no more valiant 
than wise, and of judgment to govern his doings.”^ 

1 See App : p. 235, the Patent first published. 

^ Brief e Report, 1587; p. 27. 

3 Leicester to Walsingham : holograph. Harl ; MS. 285 f. 253. Leycester Corresp: p, 422. 
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The " Briefe Report " supplies further details :} 

“before the departure of the Prince from Zutphen, his Excellencic dispatched secretly Sir 
William Russell and Sir Roger Williams, with five hundred horse to attend upon him, and 
to observe his march : who found him on the Friday at night, the next day after the assault 
was given, about Burckloe, eight or ten English miles from our Campe.” They “ gave the 
alarme to his whole campe, b^te in his scouts and Corps de Gards, but not a man came 
forth 

“ The next day the Prince marched up towards Ringlevcrt, a house of the Duke of 
Cleves, about three or four English miles from Wessel, where he lay erased'^ (as we heard) 
of an ague, and dispersed his campe about in the villages adjoining; since which time till his 
return to Brussels we hearde nothing of him.” 

The General’s letter to Walsingham ends on a happy note : 

“Here will be [as] many worthy men as ever England had. Mr. Norris is a most 
valiant soldier surely, and all are now perfect good friends here. The old Marshall never 
rests. So, good Mr. Secretary, I will bid you farewell, and commit you to the Lord. 

“ Haste, this vi of October. 

“ Your assured friend, 

“R. LEYCESTER.” 

(P.S.) “I assure you I never knew a worthier old fellow than old Read is, nor so able 
a body to take pains; he hath past all men here for pains and peril.”® 

Leicester’s appreciation of die services of his officers, his eagerness to win 
recognition for “ worthy soldiers ” collectively and individually, should long before 
now have outweighed the allegation of the anonymous pamphleteer that he was 
arrogant and cold hearted. Far from being jealous, overbearing, and brainless, 
owing his fortune exclusively to the Queen’s partiality for his good looks (as 
reiterated in modern English histories, echoing the libels of 1584-85), Leicester’s 
character, deduced from his own letters, is generous and sympathetic to a 
remarkable degree. 

“This gentleman shall I never forget if I live a hundred years,” he tells 
Walsingham, when relating how Edward Stanley not only climbed the breach of 
one of the Zutphen forts “ a pike length before and above any person that followed 
him,” but “ so did he alone maintain the fight, first with his pike, then with the 
stumps of his pike, and afterwards his sword; against at the least ix or x; and every 
man either brake his pike upon his breast, or hit him with the shot of their musket, 
yet would he not back a foot.” 

This the General testifies from his own observation : “ I was within eight 
and twenty yards, and less, myself .... When he had long thus dealt most 
valiantly and worthily, while, owing to the difficulty of the ground, none of the 
company easily could come up to him,” his patience and resolution were rewarded, 
for “at length they all came so fast together as one bore up another, even to 

^ p 28. 2 Unwell (not crazy). 

3 0 uvry MS. fol. 6o. copy. Leicester Corresp" pp. 427-430. 
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that top of the breach ; where that gendeman got a halberd, and leapt among 
the enemies, and then die rest with him, in so resolute a manner as they speedily 
despatched die enemy,” and placed their own ensigns triumphandy on the fort 
so long held for the King of Spain.^ 

Though the plan for the attack had been insisted upon “ by his Excellencies 
owneself,” contrary to “ all and every ” advice, Leicester magnanimously did not 
say so : he assured Walsingham that “ by God’s goodness ” Edward S tanl ey was 
“ the chief cause ... of all the honour of this day; and he shall have part of my 
Uving for it as long as he lives.” 

That it was not the Queen, but her General out of his private m eans who 
pensioned the gallant Captain, is nowadays forgotten. 

“I would God her Majesty had seen this enterprise,” wrote Leicester: “for it was 
worthy her sight to see the willingness of her subjects, their valour in performing; and with 
how little loss ol them it was achieved, notwithstanding that we had all the Artillery of the 
town against them on one side, and the other fort on the other : yet there were not slain five 
persons m all, nor above six hurt, whereof an honest proper young gendeman of my brother 
Warwick’s is one. . . . 

“ This ^ood success God gave us this Thursday. The last Thursday we took another of 
the forts, which did us most harm before.” 

Leicester was jproud that this previous capture had been eflfectcd by escalade 
after nine days, although “ the ditch was so deep, and the rampier so high, at the 
least XX foot high, and our men had not a ladder, but one climbing up still by 
another.” “ No walls of earth will hold these fellows,” he adds. “ The Count 
Hollock was a year and more about this fort.” 

Determined to continue the advantage gained, Leicester “ appointed next day 
for the capture of the great fort.” But such had been the moral effect of the 
escalade of the fort hitherto called impregnable, that tlie garrison of “ the great 
fort ” did not wait to be treated like their brethren. Instead of preparing to meet 
an assault at dawn, they evacuated the fort “ leaving behind them thdr Ormnance,” 
and making their escape over the water to the town under cover of darkness. 

“ His Excellencie,” as one of his officers relates, “ after he had so honorably, 
and with so small losse in so short time, taken these forts, though before very 
hard to be won, having delivered Berck also, which was the principle intent of 


^As an example o£ how a plain statement can be distorted, observe how Zouch in 1808 lendered 
the above : " Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 'Sir Philip Sidney ** pp, 282-283 * 

“ One of the forts of Zurphen was taken by an extraordinary incident. Edward Stanley, an 
officer in Leicester’s army, seized the launce or pike with which a Spaniard assailed him, held it 
fast, and suffered himself to be raised up by his competitor. The garrison, struck widi terrour at 
his appeal ance, and supposing that the whole English force had gamed admission, abandoned the 
place by a precipitate flight” That Zouch did not know the difference between a lance and a 
pike is typical. The escalade of the Zutphen forts was due to the tactical good judgment of the 
Lieutenant-General. That Stanley was carrying out orders; that though knighted for his conspicuous 
gallantry he was not responsible for the attack, only for its execution, nobody could deduce from 
Zouch, whose random assertion as to Leicester’s “failure as a Commander” has been repeated by 
Sidney’s later biographers, and never examined until now. 
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his first inarching, and Sir Martin Shenck with divers of our English being 
come from thence to his camp at Zutphen,” some may think he should have 
pressed on to further exploits. But his calculations were thrown out by the non- 
arrival of the promised “Almaines and Reyters”; and moreover “finding the 
enemy quietly gone ” there was nothing immediate to be done, “ by advice of his 
Council ” except “ to give order for guard and defence of the forts.” 

The capture of the Islands had only been a means to an end, and that end 
being efiected, he withdrew his soldiers from the Island; and came to Arnhem, 
“ where Sir Pliilip Sidney then lay in great danger.”^ 

“ There were taken from the enemy by our men during this siege two forts 
mo [re], which the enemy had lately erected .... and a Castle called Niembeck ” 
which was captured by “ his Excellency himself in person ” : it was “ four 
English miles in tlie Vellow from this place ” [Zutphen] . The Spanish losses 
also included “the Castle of Boxbergen near Deventer, which we took also a 
little before this time. Great joys were made in the United Provinces for the 
recoveries of these forts ” : and with good reason : for the consequences were 
highly advantageous: "the whole country of the Vellow, about forty English 
miles in breadth and as much in length, being thereby fully cleared/"^ 

This crippled the Governor of Zutphen, who had been accustomed to draw 
“ a goodly revenue ” from “ that large circuit up to Amsterdam and Leyden.” 
But despite these successes, Leicester could not see how a conclusive victory could 
be attained imless the Queen would allow him “ a very great army ” to continue 
the contest : " God send it us quickly, for the winter is come here and foul 
weather already"^ 

Immediately after this letter, follows one urging “ very earnestly ” the 
“ execucion ” of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Objecting to what he called “ temporary solemnities ” — ^such as waiting “ either 
for a Parliament, or a great session,”— Leicester alleged that the Scots Queen had 
plotted for the destruction of Queen Elizabeth, and would never cease plotting: 
“ Be you all stout and resolute in this speedy execution, or be condemned of all the 
world for ever. It is most certain, if you will have Her Majesty safe, it must be 
done; for justice doth crave it, beside policy.” 

In the same letter where Leicester so harshly presses for the death of the royal 
captive, he asks Walsingham’s favour for his messenger, “ this poor lame man ” 
who has endured much “ travail and pain ” and is “ as faithful a creature to her 
Majesty as ever lived.” To keep him in England will save his life : 

“ for you know the time of year is passed for such a man to be in field; yet he will needs be 
so, and means to return; and you must procure his stay as without my knowledge. ... He 

1 "A Brteje Report" p 27. - Ib . 

3 0 uvry MS., f.6o. copy. Leyceiter Conespondence, pp. 427-430. 
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deserves as much as any good heart can do. Be his good friend I pray you, and so God 
bless you. Haste : written in my bed upon a cushion, this loth, early in the morning. 

“Your assured, 

“R. LEYCESTER.”! 

Leicester wrote also to Sir Thomas Wilkes to hasten to bring the treasure, as 
the army had been in such straits the last ten days for want of money that he would 
not continue thus for anything in the world.”^ 

While Queen Elizabeth had been keeping the troops waiting for their pay, 
and heaping Leicester with undeserved reproaches, her negotiations with the 
Prince of Parma had continued in secret; and the merchant Andreas de Loo on the 
10 (20) October was back in London and addressing the Queen in Italian at much 
length, on the beauties of “ general tranquillity,'' and on his own zeal about 
entering into negotiations to compose the differences between your Majesty and the 
King of Spain. 

In June, near Venlo he had been affably received by “ His Highness,” who 
however ‘‘ had already despatched a private man with letters to your Majesty ” and 
said he must await the answer.” He showed ‘‘ great desire for quiet ” and expressed 
a hope of doing Her Majesty service. (If we read this without remembering 
particulars, we would never suspect that the Prince was then besieging Venlo.) 
The peace negotiator recounts to the Queen his own retirement to Antwerp, his 
subsequent visit to the Prince’s camp near Bcrck, and his further secret dealings. 
Though progress had been impedeef by the indiscreet zeal of Graffigna, De Loo, 
representing to the Prince that die Queen '‘had great cause to be angry with 
Graffigna’s proceedings,” 

“ . . . prayed him not thus to abandon entirely so holy a cause ... the Prince, sitting down, 
no other person being present, in a little cabinet where he was used to work, . . . said to me 
as follows, ‘ What would you have us do ... I have done more than befits me V' and com- 
plained that the Queen “ replied ... in rather a menacing manner than otherwise.” 

He again expressed his desire to please “ so noble a princess and Queen ; but also (he 
said) on the other hand, to serve the Kmg my master 1 am bound to shed my blood, and to 
ma\e war with befitting courage. Yet I have always been most ready to embrace peace 
when it was possible, and not to do after the methodf of the Duke of Alva . . . who was 
inclined to do all with harshness, while I on the contrary seek to gain for the King what is 
his, if it may be, by another way.”^ 

The letter culminates in the Prince’s reiterated assurance that he “desired 
nothing more than quiet.” 

It was an ancient device to carry on plans for war under cover of devotion to 
peace. Two days later De Loo composed another letter, this time to Lord 


^(Oct.) 1586. Ouvry MS. f6i. (copy) Leyces: Corresp: pp. 431-432. 

2 S.P.H, X. 74. Cal: p. 202. 

^ Lord B. dockets the letter “ 20 October 1586 Andrea de Loo to the Quenes Ma'ti® .... his negociation 
with the Pr : of Par : after that the Q. had disavowed GrafEni.” S.P. Flanders I. 97. Trans : in 
Cal: pp. 202-5. 
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Burghley : to the effect that “it is hoped on all hands that by her Majesty’s favour 
a speedy end may be put to all these discords.”'^ 

The Prince of Parma’s affability had delighted him : “ his Highness {showing 
himself li\e dll good Princes, much more gracious than any of his ministers) . . . . 
yielded in the end to his good nature, granting me more than I had hoped . . 

So De Loo asks that the Queen will be pleased to speak with him and hear 
particulars of many things he observed during his “ long stay at the Camp.”® 

He requests that there shall be no mistrust of the Prince, “ there being shown 
in all his actions a noble mind and such sincerity ” that Her Majesty may be assured 
that, by his means, peace should be very near ! 

De Loo himself may have been “ sincere but the crowning ambition of the 
Prince of Parma was to conquer heretical England and rule it as King Philip’s 
Governor General; and there is no reason to suppose that had he succeecfed in this 
aim, his method in England would have been gentler than Alba’s in the 
Netherlands. 

While Sir Philip Sidney was, as the surgeons said, recovering from his wound— 
but, as he limself believed, dying, — ^the Queen sent at last to “ our cousin the Earl 
of Leycester, Lieutenant-Generall of our forces ” thirty thousand pounds to pay the 
troops their arrears, and “ gracious letters of her Highness’ own hand ” to 
“ comfort ” Sidney and “ to bring her word again how he doth.”® 

Nevertheless she found fault with Leicester for demanding more men than she 
thought convenient to pay or feed; and Sir Thomas Heneage privately warned him 
that she still had “ injurious and prejudicial ” notions as to his requiring what she 
regarded as too much money ! And this even after “ the victory of the noble and 
gentle men,” and her satisfaction at receiving the “ two cornettes that were taken ” 
in the Zutphen battle. 

“ The Lord Jesus grant your Lordship no worse bargain whensoever you meet 
again with the Spaniard, ...” adds Heneage; “ All my prayer is that God will 
preserve Her Majesty, [andj send your Lordship victory there, with most honour; 
and soon and safe home.”* 


ISP. Flanders 1. 98. London. 22 Oct. 1586 Ital : PP- Endorsed by L. Burghley. 

2 Oct: 10, 1586. Ouvry MS f.6i. copy. Leycester Corresp: .pp, 431-432. 

3 Cotton MS. Galba. CX. fol. 79. Ong : In Walsmgham’s hand. 

4 13 Oct: 1586. “To hys exccllensye.*’ orig: Cotton MS. Galba. CX f.63 Leycester Corresp: pp. 
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“FOR HIS VALIAUNT AND SINGULAR PROWESSE”: 

Grant by Robert Earl of Leicester to Sir Edward Stanley of an annuity for life. 

8 Oct: 1^86.^ 

Robert Eric of Lcycester Baron of Denbigh knight of the noble ordres of the Garter and 
St. Michaell pryvie Counsello*' and of the Horse to the most excellent and mighty princesse 
Elizabeth Queene of England Fraunce and Ireland Lieutenant generall of her said Most excellent Ma^’® 
Generali of her Army in the Low Countryes, Governor generall of Holland Zeland and the Vnited 
piovinces. To all to whom these present Lettres shall come Greting. 

Know yo'i that wee in Consideration of the good and faithfull service done by the most famous 
Man Edward Stanley knight to the said most excellent Ma^'® to vs and to the said vnyted provinces : 
But spetially for /us vahatint and singttlcr protvesse in the Conquest of the most strongly defended town 
of Zutphen in the Dutchie of Gelders the Sixt day of October 1^86 after the auncient Computacion 
Whear tn sight of the enemy es and of o** Army he was the first that gave the onset and valiauntly 
scaled a most dangnons BulwarJ^ and fought alone for a tyme against many enemyes from a lower 
steepe Craggy place and gaue occasion of a most notable victory: Haue geven giaunted and Confirmed 
for vs o»’ heires and Administrators And by tlieise presents doe gevc graunt and Confirme vnto the 
said Sr Edward Stanley knight one Anuytic or yerely Pencion of one hundred Marks or thice skore 
sixe pounds Thiitecne shillings foure pence Sterling To haue and to hold the said Annuytie or yearly 
pencion of one hundred Marks or Thiee Skoie Sixe pounds thirtene shillings foui pence sterling to the 
said Sr Edward Stanley knight during his naturall lief to be paid to him or to his lawfull Attorney 
yearly at two tcaimes in the ycare, That is to say at the feastes of St. Michell and Thanuntiacion of or 
blessed lady St. Mary the vigin by even porcions by the generall Rcceavour of or Rents or ©r 
heires. To all and singular woi*- paym^s well and trucly to be made in mannr and forme aforesaid wee 
bynd vs or heires executors and administrators by theisc presents. 

And because being now in Campe wee Cannot haue the Counsell of skillfull Lawyers for the 
making of tliis or giaunt in due and Lawfull manner and forme wee doe bynd vs and or heires by 
theise presents to make vnto the said Sr Edward Stanley at any tyme w%in the space of one yere after 
the date of thcisc presents vpon request by him made an other graunt by thadvice of Learned Councell 
of the tenor and effect of theise presents if the present graunt shalbe found defective or insufficient for 
thcfCccting and expressing of or intent and true meaning herein. And whether wee live or if god so 
please wee dye wee geve and giaunt by thcisc presents vnto the said Sr Edward Stanley knight or his 
lawfull Attorney full power and aucthorytie to rcccavc and recover the said yearly pencion out of 
whatsoever Manner or Mannors or any or Lands in the Countie of Gloucester w%in the Realme of 
England w®h of late were in thoccupation of the Lord Henry Lord of Barkley or his Assignes. 

In witncs whearof wee haue Caused to be made this or writing and sealed w% or Seale in 
Campe nere the River of Issell in the Dutchie of Gelders in the yeare of or Lord god 1586 the Eight 
day of October after the Auncyent Computacion.” 


iNow first published in extenso. From S.P. Holland X. 57. ff. 135-6. Contemp: copy. (Cal: Vol. 
XXI(II) pp. 1867 gives only fragments. The editor of that Volume seems reluctant to recognise 
that the pseudo-Leicester of “ standard ” history should no longer shut out the actual man). 
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“AGAINST AN ENEMIE SO PUISSANT.” 

Services of the ErigUsh Army in the Netherlands, 1^86. 

“ For the truth of the things I write you of, this be assured : what I write as done of our 
party, either I saw and am witness of it myself, or I have it by the credible report of those 
that were the doers. What I set down of the enemies’ doings, I either take it from their own 
intercepted letters” or it rests upon the statements of the “ mtelligenccrs.” So says the writer of 
the long-neglected Brieje Report, dated “At London the 8. of Januarie 1586 ”(7) : and a comparison 
of his narrative with the despatches justifies his claim. The ensuing extiacts from his peroration are 
now for the first time reprinted.^ 

. . we had done well for this year: moie being indeed most happily achieved than was 
hoped for or purposed at our coming forth. For the only intent at the first settmg out of this 
last Camp was to raise the siege of Berke: yea, or if we could have honourably delivered our 
men that were in it,” even if the town had been lost, it would have been “thought a sufficient 
piece of service, with so small means against an enemy so puissant, and with continual late 
victories so greatly esteemed and feared. But God be thanked, . . Berck is cleaily delivered; 
the English are all come from it: it is left well-manned and otherwise provided.” 

During the time of Lord Leicester’s governorship, “it will appear that in these few months 
there have been taken by our men from the enemy above twenty towns, casdes, forts and sconces ; 
that his footmen and his best footmen the Spaniards have been met withal at Grave; that his 
horsemen and his best horsemen the Albaneses, and Italians, have been well encountered m the 
skirmish beside Zutphen: that his strong Zutphen forts were taken by assault . . . That his 
army so much redoubted and feared, was drawn from Berck to Zutphen, . . there encountered 
sundry times ” and repulsed without his recapturing the forts. 

“ True it is, he hath gotten in this time, Grave, Venloo, and Nuyse, But Grave by such 
means as Baron Hemart the Governor by publique judgment of his own best friend and com- 
mander the Count Hollock, and of all other military officers, lost his head for it. Venloo was 
yielded by the townsmen whilest the soldiers defended the walls. Nuyse was not of the jurisdiction 
or territory of the United Provinces, and therefore His Excellency had not to do witli it. But 
this is true, also, that, in these wars, ... the enemy never got one town, castle, fort or 
sconce wherein any English soldier was . . . 

“And let the Estates especially, and the people of the United Provinces,” acknowledge “the 
great grace and favour of her Majesty, in spending and sending , , , her money, forces, and 
most valiant, noble, loving and beloved subjects,” by whose toil it has been achieved for 
those Provinces “ diat whereas their estate was, at his Excellency’s first arrival so utterly without 
hope of standing as is shewed at the beginning of my letter, now they are left in good assurance 
of safety; . . . the military discipline well restored; • . . their territories in Guelders, 
Zutphen, Overissell, and Flaunders enlarged; their revenue by a great accession of contribution in 
Guelders and Overissell increased: their doubtful friends of Overissell assured ...” 

If Leicester had allowed himself to be daunted by “ extremities of sundry kind of great crosses, 
plain destitution and want of all fit means, and private care of his own most large expenses for 
the public, or often dangerous hazard of his person,” these services could not have been accom- 
plished. 

Far from finding the " Brief e Report** unduly eulogistic, it is after seeing Lecester’s troubles 
with the Queen (which the officer who wrote the Report manifestly did not suspect), that we can 
realise the patience required by this heavily burdened Governor General. 


iFrom the only edition, 1587. Full title, p 32, ante. (Spelling now modernised). 
See sketch-map opposite, scale 16 miles to the inch. 
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APPENDIX. 

“HEAR MY CAUSE, AND WEIGH IT.” 

Lord Leicester’s further defence of his actions. 1^86. 

While Lady Sidney was with her wounded husband at Arnhem, and Leicester in 
camp outside Zutphen still hoped for Sidney’s recovery, a new shower of complaints 
from the Queen, or rather an acrid repetition of her former objections, compelled the hard- 
worked General to write her a letter of thirteen and a half pages in reply to unjust 
accusations : “ Vouchsafe, I beseech your Majesty, for my long and true service sake, the 
reading of this my sudden and true answer, wishing rather that so many shot had lit 
upon my body to have ended my life, than to have received so many discomfortable 
words under your own hand, of your hard conceit of me. God Almighty preserve you.” 

He takes her points one by one. The first six relate to money. Explaining all the 
complicated circumstances, he adds “for mine own part, if there be fault in me, I 
desire no favour. ... I pray God your money never be worse spent. . . .” 

Appealing to her “clemency and goodness” to try and realise what a “perplexed 
and grievous time ” he has had, he protests that he has not “offended justly man, woman 
or child since I came thither.” If any persons have been wrath that he caused Van 
Hemert to be tried [for the surrender of Grave,] “justice did that, not I, for I hated not 
the man.” 

To point Eight, against Lord North, Leicester replies that any fault must be laid at 
the door of himself the General; as North acted according to his orders. “I do assure 
your Majesty my Lord North is an able and a valiant Gcntieman to serve you as any . . . 
in England, and hath done here as good service in every way.” ^ 

Point Nine: her Majesty has been pleased to admonish him to look well what 
Commissions he gives; and not, if matters go wrong, excuse his “negligence” by saying 
he has not read them! This absurd charge he answers forbearingly; but protests that as 
he is continually exposed to her displeasure by stories against him, he wishes he “may 
serve here no longer; ...” 

The Tenth point is yet more amazing (especially from a Sovereign who saw no 
dishonesty in corresponding with the enemy while she was tormenting her General with 
undeserved censures) : 

“ That I have seemed to go ‘ carelessly or improvidendy to the field, without due 
respect etc.’ Good Lady, condemn me not thus by report, nor suppose me, being 
brought up as I have been, and being of your own choice for this service, so simple 
and Ignorant as I am made by you to be. I have now been twice in the field; . . . 


^ Here is one of many evidences how mistaken it is to regard Leicester as self-centred. He always 
was loyal to his friends. 
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What error, I beseech you, is any man able to charge me with, whereby your service 
have been hindered; or have wanted good government, whereby ill success hath come 
to us? 

Have we been beaten of the enemy through any lac\ of order among us? 

Have we lost anything hut that which treason hath delivered? 

Have we given place to the enemy at any time when he hath sought us? Have 
we gone about to ta\e anything by force but what we have done it; even before the 
enemy's face, having his whole army by us, have we not set free whole provinces . . . 
which was never done till now? 

Have not your men prospered in all their fights, either in field or by assaults 
against them?" 

All this was (and is) unanswerable; and should now for ever dispose of the Queen’s 
cavillings. But the editor of the State Papers in 1927 dismissed it as Leicester’s unjustifiable 
“optimism”! This word “optimism” usually denotes a vague temperamental 
hopefulness for the future; but Leicester’s statement is a defence of actions during the 
previous months. He doubted whether those who criticised his administration would have 
done better in his place. We should now admit how few would have done so well. 

He reminds the Queen that he has three times supplied her soldiers at his own cost. 
Point Eleven again relates to payments; and he refers her to the Muster Master. 

Point Twelve: accused of not understanding, or not having read, a “ placard” by the 
States, he reminds her that he not only read it but objected to it; and after it had been 
carried against his will, it was by his means “revoked and qualified.” 

Though protesting against her being “ so easily incensed ” against him, he calls her 
his “ most dread and dear Sovereign,” and tries to reach her better feelings : “ . . . what 
worse conceit can be imagined than to be [called] careless, negligent and improvident in 
so weighty a place ... to cast away your people and vainly to consume your treasure.” 
But despite her misjudgment of him, he loves and cares for her “ as much and as loyally 
as any subject, not in England [alone] but under Heaven doth his Prince.” And 
therefore “ my prayer to God is to put in your heart to judge accordingly. . . 

He implores her “graciously, princely” and justly to "hear my cause and weigh it, 
according to the fact of my deserts" Her ill opinion of him lies more heavily upon his 
heart than all his worldly griefs; “And so in most humble and faithfullest manner [I] 
kiss the feet of your sacred Majesty, . . 

At her accession, at the age of twenty-five, Elizabeth had been courteous and dignified 
“ to win the hearts of people.” But the arbitrary and unreasoning temper which in later 
life bore heavily upon her defenders (she being often the most irritable towards those who 
served her best,) must be realised if we are to understand the chivalrous patience required 
by men who were drawing on all their resources, moral and material, and yet could not 
even count upon receiving politeness from her. 

iCal. XXI (II) 1927. pp 189-197: (with a few omissions, marked by asterisks). A common notion 
to-day that the Stuarts invented the “ Divine Right of Kings ” can only have arisen from not suffi- 
ciently reading letters to die Tudors from their Ministers and champions. 
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When it is often reiterated to-day that Leicester’s sole object was ambition to marry 
his Sovereign and usurp her power, the answer is that his best services to Elizabeth were 
performed after he had married Lady Essex. 

To treat his devotion to the Queen as mere self interest, and base flattery, is a 
mistake due to non-comprehension of the work he accomplished and the adverse conditions 
under which he performed it.^ 


^ A significant private Icttci of Walsingham, showing how unjustly Leicester was being treated, has 
been in prim 100 years; and yet no notice is taken of this testimony of one of Leicester’s most important 
colleagues. 

Walsingham (24 May) deplored “ the malice of such malignant spirits ” as were causing Leicester 
to be “so far thwarted and discomforted” that he had petitioned to be recalled. (Cotton MS. Calig: 
C. IX. f. 215. “ Letters Relating to the Master of Gray " &c. p. 81). 

“For albeit Her Majesty” had been “content his Lordship should theic exercise such power 
and authority ” as the States “ cast upon him,” both for the welfare of that country and “ the 
furtherance of her service, yet hath she now, through the practise and tll-wor\tng of some ill 
instruments that favour the Spanish proceedings, and see\ by all means to thwart and disgrace 
my Lord of Leicester, clean altered her former purpose and disposition on that behalf.” 

This was written to the Master of Gray, who was to have taken troops from Scotland to the 
Netherlands. Assuming Gray to have heard of Leicester’s troubles, Walsingnam appeared anxious to 
show that he himself had no part in creating them. 

Walsingham and Sidney believed Gray to be their devoted friend. See Sidney to Gray, 

“From the Camp before Numegen, this 17th of May, 1586.” 

“ Your faithful brother to do you service, P. Sidney.” 

State Papers, (Murdin). 1759. p. 557. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 

SECTION ir. 

‘‘ gi® labtrer to tl:je 

(The Death of Sir Philip Sidney j lyth October, 1^86). 


“ I will cut off his Actions, as God did his life, in the midst, and so conclude 
with his death.” 

“ The Life of the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney " by “ Sir Ful^e GreviUe, Knight, 
Lord Broo\, a Servant to Queen 'Elisabeth, and his Companion and Friend." 
Ch: xiL 


“He was my Godson.” 

King Philip’s marginal note on an announcement of Sir Philip Sidney’s death. 
(Cal: S.P. Spanish, Vol. Ill, p. 650). 


“ Death slew him not ; but he made Death 
His ladder to the skies.” 

" Epitaph upon . . . Sir Philip Sidney, Knight: Lord Governor of Flushing.’’ In 
Spenser’s " Astrophel,” 1595' 

“ . . .He found no Wisdome where he found no Courage, nor Courage without 
Wisdome, nor either without honesty and Truth. . . . 

“ The greatness which he affected was built upon true Worth, esteeming Fame 
more than Riches, and Noble actions far above Nobility it selfe.” 

" The Life of the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney.’’ Ch: iii. 
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t'glntMiicruis, ani» 

CHAPTER 3. 

“THIS NOBLE NECESSARY SERVICE.” 


SECTION II. 

“ to tlje 

(The Death of Sir Philip Sidney, October, 1^86). 


W HILE the chirurgions repeated to Lord Leicester their assurances that Sir 
Philip Sidney was recovering, Sidney himself prepared for death. 

“ Sore wounded in body, but whole in mind ” bequeathing “ my soul to 
Almighty God that gave it me, and my body to the dust from whence it came,” 
he made his Will, leaving to his wife “ Dame Frances Sidney ” half of his personal 
property for her life; and devising elaborate arrangements if her expected child 
were a son; and what if the baby be a daughter, in which case Robert Sidney 
would become head of the family and “ have my lands to him and his heirs male.” 
If the child is a son but dies without lawful male issue “ then my lands shall 
revert and come to my brother Robert Sidney.”^ 

For his daughter Elizabeth, aged ten months, he made separate provision. 

" To my most honourable good Lord the Earl of Leicester, one hundred founds, as a 
to\en of my devoted service and great love which I have ever borne him" “ To my dear 
sister the Countess of Pembroke my best jewel beset with diamonds.” To his aunt by 
marriage, Lettice, Countess of Leicester, and to his uncle Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, each a 
jewel; to Sir William Russell his suit of gilt armour; “to my most honoured father-in-law 
Sir Francis Walsingham one hundred pounds; and to that most honourable Lady the Lady 
Walsingham my good mother-in-law, one hundred pounds, to bestow in jewels or other 
things as pleaseth them to wear for my remembrance.” 

There are annuities for his servants, and legacies to the surgeons; and to the 
Queen a jewel worth one hxmdred pounds “ as a remembrance of my most boimden 
duty to Her Majesty.” 


^ Will (from ong : at Somerset House, P.C.C. 57, Leicester), is printed in full in Collins’ " Letters and 
Memonds of State” (Sidney Papers), 1746, vol. I, pp. 109-113. 

[343] 
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“ To my servaat Stephen, now prisoner in Dunkirk ; the sum of two hundred poimds 
to be paid unto him, either there or to redeem him thence if there be no other mean; or, 
after his coming out, for his better maintenance: Beseeching most humbly the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Leicester and the Right Honourable Sir Francis Walsingham to be a 
mean for his deliverance : to whose good favour I commend the state of him, [he] having 
lain so long in misery.” 

He asks his executrix, his “ most dear and loving wife,” to “ give so much 
money as to her discretion shall seem good, to those mine old servants to whom by 
name particularly I have given nothing, referring it to her as she shall think good.” 
To her he bequeathed “ the rest of all my chattels;” excepting only his books, which 
he wished divided between Fulke Greville and Edward Dyer. This was on the 
30th of September. 

To “ Mr. Gifford,” for whom he sent eight days after he was wounded, he 
left £,20. Gifiord was with him “ for the space of seventeen or eighteen days, . . . 
even to his last breath,” and so was able to “ set down, for the comfort of those 
which did love him dearlie, a brief note ” of the “ most especial features of the final 
scene. Sir Philip felt no dismay at the thought of death; but he acutely dreaded lest 
the effects of his wound might cause him to lose his “ clearness of mind.” 

Enduring “ greate paine and extreme torment ” from his shattered thigh,® 
as he “ grew weaker and weaker in body ” he the more earnestly prayed to keep 
his mental faculties to the end. George Whetstone, who served in the campaign, 
represents him as saying he neither feared to die nor craved to live, — 

But of mere Zeale, if with God's will it stoode, 

1 respite wish to do my country good/'^ 

His last letter was to '^Wierus a verie expert and learned physician: 

^ Come . - . come to me. My life is in danger. Dead or alive I will never be 

ungrateful. I can write no more, hut I earnestly entreat you to come without delay. 

Farewell.'^ But when he wrote this he was beyond mortal aid. 

IB.M. MS. Cotton. Vitdl: C. 17.384. MS. damp-stained and not easy to read. Printed m part by 

Zouch; Memoirs, &c. 1808, pp. 266-277. 

Holinshcd’s Chronicle (Continuation 1586) p. 1555. 

Sir Phillip Sidney, His Hono, liable Life, His Valiant Death ..." 1587 (st: 38) Maiginally 
summarised “ He desired respite of life for the service of his country and profit of his servants ” 
Lady Sidney (st : 36) is called ** The happiest wife, and now the heaviest wight.” But Whetstone, 
like Greville, declares that Sidney’s mind was so conccntiated on duty “ to the common-wcalc ” that 
his work ever had first place, 

“ Before his lands, his after-hope, or wife. 

Yea (Curtius like) more than his proper life.” 

Whetstone describes Lady Sidney’s parentage, her baby daughter; her “ goods and gifts,” and her 
first arrival at Flushing; but makes no reference to her being with her husband at the end. 

4 “Ml Wiere, veni, vcni; clc vita periclitor, ct tc cupio, nec vivus ncc mortuus ero ingiatus; plura non 
possum sed obiiixe te 010 ut fcstincs. Vale. Tuus P. Sidneius ” . Chronicles . . . 

Raphael Hohnshed . augmented and continued" . (by Sir H. Sidney’s late secretary.) 1586. 
BM No 2072 g) p 1555. Onginal is in PR.O ; SP Foreign. Holland X. No. 73. Shown 
in Public Record Office Museum, Pedestal 45; reproduced in half tone, Plate viii, a, official Catalogue, 
1926 And sec “ At chacologia" xxviii, pp. 27, 37, for letter, 26-16 Oct: from Wiere’s nephew. 
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On the day he died, he added a legacy to “ the Doctor that came to see me 
yesterday,” (apparently the physician sent by Count Hohenlohe); and “ the best 
piece of plate I have ” to his \mcle Leicester. Also to my beloved and much 
honoured Lord the Earl of Essex, my best sword;” and then “ to my noble Lord 
the Lord Willoughby one other sword, the best I have.” 

The stupour he dreaded did not come upon him; “ sound and perfect in sense 
and memorie;”^ the nearer he saw death approach, says Gifford, “ the more his 
comfort seemed to increase.” The words he spoke were startling, from one cut 
off so early, who had so much to leave : ” I would not change my joy for the 
Empire of the world.” 

On “ his speech failing, he made sign vwth his hand ” : which Gifford 
interpreted as a desire for further preaching. 

“ It now seemed as if all natural heat and life were almost entirely gone out of him, 

and that his understanding had tailed But it was far otherwise. 1 spake thus unto 

him ; ‘ Sir, if you hear what I say, let us by some means know it; and if you have still your 
inward joy and consolation m God, hold up your hand.’ With that he did lift up his hand.” 
He “ could not speak or open his eyes,” but “ raised both hands and set them together on 
his breast after the manner of those which make humble petitions .... and at the last he 
yielded up his spirit into the hands of God . . . .” 

His death, after six and twenty days of suffering, was between two and three 
in the afternoon of the 17th October. He was not turned thirty-two. Within six 
months had died father, mother, and now the eldest son: and each away from 
home. 

“ The grief I have taken for the loss of my dear son and yours would not suffer 
me to write sooner of those ill news unto you, specially being in so good hope 
so very little time before of his good recovery; but he is with the Lord, and His 
will must be done,” wrote Leicester to Walsingham, 

“ If he had lived, I doubt not but he would have been a comfort to us both, 
and an ornament to his house. What perfection he was grown unto, and how 
able to serve Her Majesty and his country, all men here almost wondered at. 

“ For my own part I have lost, beside the comfort of my life, a most principal 
stay and help in my service here; and if I may say it, I think none of all hath a> 
greater loss than the Queen’s Majesty herself.” 

A most principal stay and help in my service here;” these words should 
break for ever the fallacy that Leicester was of a grudging spirit; just as his 
kindness to Sidney’s widow should long ere this have disposed of the " Vie 
Abominable ” notion (echoed by Froude) that he was “ without virtue.”) 

“ Your sorrowful daughter and mine is here with me at Utrecht, till she 
may recover some strength, for she is wonderfully overthrown through her long 
care since the beginning of her husband’s hurt; and I am the more careful that 


1 Holinshed, Contimiation, p. 1555. 
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she should be in some strength ere she take her journey into England, for that 
she is with child: which I pray God send to be a son, if it be His Will; but 
whether son or daughter, they shall be my children too. 

She is most earnest to be gone out of this country; and so I would wish her, 
seeing it is so against her mind; but for her weakness yet, her case considered.”* 

(A man’s nature may be estimated from his affection for friends, his sympathy 
for those who suffer, and his willingness to praise where praise is merited. Yet 
student after student, historian after historian, has disregarded this test when 
reading Leicester’s letters.) 

From Flushing, on the 31st of October, Captain Nicholas Erington wrote to 
Walsingham that “ by reason of contrary winds which hath continued this XX 
days ” he had not been able to send letters to London, to condole upon the “ most 
lamentable loss ” of Sir Philip Sidney "/or whom both the nations may bewail .... 
such a loss and hindrance to this service as will hardly be repaired.’' 

Having been commanded by Lord Leicester “ to continue this charge ” of 
Flushing until the Queen should appoint the next Governor, Erington reports the 
soldiers in miserable condition for want of pay and clothing; and among the 
Dutch are some "loving better their own profit than the furtherance of their 
cause.” It is hoped that whoever succeeds to Sidney’s responsibilities may emulate 
him: "I never doubted the obedience of the people here so long as he lived. 
Though he were never so long absent, the love and zeal of all men had him in 
much reverence."^ 

The same was said by Ortell, Envoy in London from the United Provinces, 
referring to the death of Sidney as a blow both to England and England’s allies : 
" une persone tant parfaictement aymie, et de si grand expectation.” Ortell wished 
it were in his own power or that of the States to do any service either to Walsingham 
or to Lady Sidney.® 

A long letter, of November the 17th, from die Burgomaster of Flushing, to 
Walsingham is endorsed by him " Comfort for y® deathe of S' Philip Sidney.” 
Thanking Walsingham for taking to heart the cause of the Provinces ” tant en 
ginhral qu’en particulier,” the Burgomaster offers his sympathy on the loss of " a 
son-in-law of whom it is impossible even to vsdsh to find the equal.” 

" La grande humanitS et douceur ” of Sidney had been such, — ^he had so 
carefully guarded and guided them, — that since his death they feel like sheep 


1 Dated “From Utricht, 25 October.” Ouvry MS. £ol. 62, copy. Leycester Correspondence/* pp. 
445 - 447 - 

2 0 rig: SP. Foieign, Holland X. (1586) No. 89, £. 209. (Spelling modernised). 

. . . servir a vostre S{etp 7 eun]e ou a Madame sa fille, a Vendroict de Messtews les Estats 
gefieraulx ou parttathers , je les supphe bien humblement. Et tioiiveiont v\os\tre S\eigneun\e et 
Madame en effets, et non en parolles, le dSsir que fay de m*y employer effectuelementJ* J. Ortell to 
the Piincipal Secretary; London, 3 Nov: 1586. Oug: SP Fo?e2gn, Holland, XL 
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without shepherds:^ "nous toumons de fa et de Ik, sommes quasi pr6cipit6s de 
dSsesfoir, nous ne pouvons persuader que jamais aurons semblable Seigneur pour 
Gouvemeur.” Seldom has mourning been more spontaneous, and more 
unanimous. 

''Nous vous pnons de croue. Monseigneur/' continues the Burgomaster, que nous nous 
sentons infiniment obliges a vostre S\etgneu\ne , Mad\it\e la Gouvernante vostre ftlle; . . . 
et que c*est h nous d*aviscr les moyens pour mitiguer la juste et raisonnahle tristesse conceue 
par vostte S[eigneu\rte, madlitel Dame, a la maison et postente de mon (dtt) S'^ le 
Gouvemeur, Mais qui fetvns nous, qut nous mesmes aurons besoing de consolation et 
addresse,**^ 

Imploring Walsingham not to desert them, and pleading their need of " un 
seigneur de quditi" as Governor, the Burgomaster relates how the last time Sir 
Phihp came back to Flushing, when on the point of " partant la dernihre fois de 
ceste ville pour alter k la guerre," he said that in case any disaster should come upon 
him he advised them to appeal to Her Majesty, and point out that the best qualified 
officer to succeed to his post was the son of the Earl of Bedford.® But they felt no 
other could be his equal. 

His “ justice and liberalities (a worthy and special note in a Governor,) ” were 
such that “tliose under his late charge and government so greatlie loved, 
esteemed, honored, and in a sort adored him when he was alive, as they made 
earnest meanes and entreaty to have his bodie remaine still there with them for 
memorie when he was dead;” and promised " to erect for him as faire a 
monument as anie prince had in christendome, yea, though the same should cost 
half a ton of gold."* The States of Zeeland “ became suitors to her Majesty and 
his noble friends that they might have the honour of burying his body at the 
publique expense of their Government” 

Greville commends this as a “ memorable wisdome of thankfulness, by well 
handling the dead to encourage and multiply faith in the living .... what Trophies 
it is likely they would have erected over him for posterity to admire, and what 
inscriptions would have been devised for eternising his memorie!”® 

But the request was refused ; and from Flushing his dead body was embarked 
for London : “ the English garrison, which were twelve hundred, marching three 
and three ” to do the last honours : “ the shott hanging down their pieces, the 

1 " . . . que nous mesmes nous trouvons eomme dilaisses et brehis sans bergers** 

2 From orig ; in S.P. Foreign, Holland XI. £.7. No. 3. Dated Flushing, 17 Nov. 1588. Signed for 
" Les Bou) gmaistres Echevtns et Conseil de la Vtlle de Fhsstngues " by A. Villarts. Addressed to 
and endorsed by Walsingham. 

cas que quelque accident luy advient, qu*tl ne saurait aucun ou gentilhomme mieux 
quahfie ny plus propre pour succeder a sa place que Messire Thomas Russel, filz de monseigneur le 
Conte de Bedfort," Thomas a clerical error for William. 

. , . Chronicles ,,, by Raphael Hohnshed . . . augmented and continued ** (by Molyneux) *' with 
occurences and accidents of fresh memorie to the yeare i^ 86 J* B.M. No. 2072.g. p. 1555. 

^**Life of the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney J* Ch: xiii. A story that he died in debt to the 
“ Flushingers ’* (given new currency in 1925,) is entirely mistaken. 
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halberts, pikes and enseignes trayling along the ground, drums and fyfes playing 
very softly .... The burgers of tne towne followed mourning.” 

As soon as all that was mortal of Sidney was carried aboard his pinnace, “ the 
small shott gave him a triple vollye : tlaen all the great ordinaunce about the walls 
were discharged twice.” Thus his former soldiers “ took their leave of their well- 
beloved Governor.”^ 

" And so, from Flushing ports in ship attyred with blac\e, 

Fhey did imbar\ this perfect \night, that only breath did lac\. 

The winds and seas did mourne to see this heavy sight. 

Across tlie Channel, in the face of adverse weather, Sidney’s body “ was 
transported in a pynnis of his own : all her sayles, tackling, and other furniture 
were coloured black, and blacke clothe hanged rounde about her with escouchions 
of his arms; and she was accompanied with divers other shipps.”^ 

News travelled slowly, and on the ist of November, Stephen, still in prison at 
Dunkirk, had not yet heard of his master’s death, but was writing asking him “ to 
send a trumpeter to the Prince of Parma ” to request an exchange of prisoners : 
"7 am of nothing more sorry than that I cannot as 1 would yield you faithful 
service, hat hope my daily prayers for you will be heard.’* He adds a postscript 
as to a fellow prisoner, a shipmaster of Margate who has had “ great irons ” 
fastened to his legs; but who should be ransomed; for hei has perfect knowledge 
of this coast and could be useful.^ 

Sir Henry Sidney’s former secretary, Molyneux, sadly recording both their 
deaths, held them up as “ perfect examples for us to follow .... the one I long and 
faithfullie served, the other I dearlie loved and greatly honoured, even from his 
young and tender yeares.” Even as in life they had “ great honours, ample credit 
and authoritie,” so now “ noble fame and good report soundeth forth their praises 

1 Lant’s Prelim : to Whole proceeding of the funeral of Sir Philip Sidney " (B.M. No. C.20. f.12.) 

Sir Phtlltp Sidney, His Honourable Life, His Valiant Death and True Vertues** Title page, E.E. 
p. 439. 

3 Prelim: to Lant’s . whole piocveding of the funeial of Sir Philip Sidney” 

In^ the contempoiaiy engraving of the Blac\ Pinnace, the detail is so pci feet that we can 
recognise the armorial bcarintJs, repeated at intervals *‘iound about” the ship’s sides: Sidney, or, a 
pheon azme, alternately with Sidney impaling Walsingham, paly argent and sable, a £css gules. 
The golden shield and blue ai row-head of Sidney, and the red across the silver and black of his 
wife’s paternal aims would have been — except £01 the cross of St. George — the only touches of colour 
to relieve the funereal gloom. Sec E.E. p. 253. 

In Gerard Leigh’s Accedence of Armoue, (3rd cd.) 1597, (p. 102 verso)— -first printed 1576-— one 
of the specimen woodcuts (though without the name) is the aims of the Sidneys of Penshurst: “The 
field Or, a Pheon Azure, which signifieth the head of a Dait. This is a perilous weapon, and 
commeth with great vehemence, being swiftly hurled with a strong armc. Therefore accoiding to 
the saying of Zacharie, The Lord God his dartes shall goe forth as the lightning.” 

According to the symbolism dear to Elizabethans, the Sidney or and azure denoted respectively 
“Wisdom, Magnanimity, Delight” and “ Heavcnly-mindedness while the Walsingham argent 
and sable typified “Innocency, Chastity, Charity,” “Melancholy and Divine Studies,” and the /ess 
gules proclaimed “Strength and Courage,” ” Bntames Glory,” 1687. 

4 1 Nov: 1586, stilo antique Orig: 3 pp. S.P. Flanders 1 . 100. Cal: S.P.F. XXI.(II.) pp. 214-216. 
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cveriewhere to accompany their names, to dwell and remaine ever fresh and 
livelie . . . . 

For Fulke Greville “ the only question ” was “ whether weeping sorrow or 
speaking sorrow may most honour ms memory .... what he was to God, his 
friends and country. Fame hath told . . . 

His Huguenot friend Duplessis, condoling with Walsingham, added “ I have 
had many troubles and crosses in these miserable times, but nothing which has so 
pierced my heart .... I still weep for him, and regret him not only for England but 
for Christianity .... It makes me despair of better times, when the good are taken. 

. . . The will of God be done.”® 

Even the stern and cold Lord Buckhurst expressed “ great grief ” to Leicester, 
for the death “ of that noble gentleman your nephew ” : by which “ not only your 
Lordship and all other his friends and kinsfolk, but even her Majesty and the whole 
realm besides do suffer no small loss and detriment . . . . ”^ 

And Horatio Palavicino wrote from Frankfort to Sir Francis Walsingham:® 

“ Great as is my desire to receive letters and directions from your honour, yet when I 
saw that added to your heavy cares was your private cause of grief ” for the death of Sir 
Philip Sidney, “ all other thoughts were superseded, and I could only mingle my tears with 
yours, lamenting ... the great loss both public and private; but holding firm the thought of the 
contempt of death which he so nobly showed at his end, crowning it with the highest honour 
a knight can have, and serving for all as a shining example of illustrious deeds.”' 

As to public affairs, Palavicino considered that “ the matter of the Queen of 
Scots ” — ^by which he meant her condemnation — ^should “ at all times hereafter be 
most fully justified, whereof the stranger nations are already so convinced, either 
by die providence of God or by the moderation with which at other times her 
Majesty has dealt in her cause, that not even her supporters can gainsay whatever 
resolution may have been taken.” 

(Lutheran Germans may have been “ convinced and some of the Dutch; but 
other nations certainly were not.) 

Palavicino ends by rejoicing “ over the safe arrival [in England] of the Earl 

1 Continuation of Hohnshed’s Chronicle Anno Dom. 1586 Ed : 1808, Vol IV, pp. 883-884. With 
Latin epitaph on Sir Henry. 

2 Greville to Archibald Douglas. Hatfield MSS., Cal: Vol. Ill, p. 393. 

^ Memoires de Messtre Philippes de Momay, Seignevr dv Plessis Marlin Baron de la Forest sur Sevre, 
Consetller dti Roi en ses Conseils d'Estat, PnvS, Sec. &c. ** ImprimS Van >lci)xxivy 
pp. 730-731. (His own letters are signed “Duplessis” as one word). 

4 Collins, Letters and Memouals of State, Vol. I, p 393. 

5 20 Dec- Holog. in Italian. 3 pp. S.P. Foreign; German States, IV. 130. 

®Cal: S.P.F. abbreviation, vol. xxi, p. 171. 
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of Leicester at so opportune a time, hoping that his coming will occasion a thousand 
good ordinances, wi thin and without, whereby his return into Holland may be 
accompanied by all necessary means not only to carry on but to win the war.”^ 

It was Leicester’s fate to be stricken again as to family affairs just after he had 
exerted himself to his utmost in the Queen’s service. Amidst his duties and 
anxieties in the Netherlands he had found time to write to Walsingham about 
Sidney’s wife, and his hopes that the expected baby would be a son; but “ whether 
son or daughter ” he promised his affection and care.® 

Lord Burghley, condoling with Walsingham upon Sidney’s death, — ^and the 
monetary troubles he feared might ensue, — ^added, “ You do very well to provide 
as much comfort as you can for the young lady your daughter, considering that, 
as I hear, she is with child, which I hope may prove to be a son, for so much 
diminution of all your own grief.”® 

The son, would have been heir not only to Penshurst and Barn Elms and other 
Sidney and Walsingham possessions, but to Leicester himself, and to his brother 
Ambrose, Earl of Warwick. Bitter was the disappointment, therefore, when there 
came a further “ visitation of calamity,”— Lady Sidney’s miscarriage, soon after her 
journey home. 

It is not clear whether it had been Walsingham or Leicester who advised her 
coming to the seat of war when her husband had been doubtful if this should be 
risked; but Leicester alludes to the disastrous result as Heaven’s “ chastisement ” of 
himself and Walsingham.* His compassion for Lady Sidney again appears in a 
second letter. “ I cannot be quiet till I may know how my daughter doth amend, 
wishing her even as to mine own child, which, God willing, I shall always esteem 
her to be. I would gladly make a start to you; but to-morrow K[ing] Anto[nio] 
comes hither ” [to the Court] . “ But my heart is there with you, and my prayers 
shall go to God for you and yours.”® 

He expressed fear lest the Queen delay to a “ dangerous ” extent the execution 
of the Queen of Scots, who had written her a letter which “ wrought tears.” 

Walsingham answered (the next day) thanking him for his comforting words. 


^ Ib. From Dordrecht befoie his depaiture Leicester wrote to the States General, pointing out that false 
and mischievous rumours in circulation, as to the reasons for his going to England, were likely 10 
cause dissentions which would serve the interests of the enemy. He adjured them to cause his 
previous Declaration, and this, to be circulated by the magistrates in all the chief towns of the 
Provinces; making clear that his journey, ” by God’s help,” should be for the benefit of their country. 
28 Nov : 1586. Copy, Dutch. S.P. Holland IX. 30. (Short abstract Cal : XXI(II) p. 235). 

2 Ante, p. 246. 

3 *‘From my house late this 2 of Nov. of 1586, with my prayer for your comfort.” (S.P.D. Eliz: 
Vol. CXCV). 

4 Hail: MS. No. 285. fol. 266. Leycester Correspondence, App: p. 480. 

5 “ Your assured friend, R. Leycester,” and dated ” from Greenwich xxiii of December.” Plolograph. 
Harl: MS. No. 285, fol 2^8, Leycester Correspondence, App: p 481. Now first reproduced in 
facsimile, E.E. plate 17, facing p 392. 
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and giving “ good hope of the recovery of both my daughter and her child,” (i.e. 
httle “ Besse ” Sidney). “ The delay of the intended and necessary execution doth 
more trouble me, considering the danger her Majesty runneth, than any private 
grief . . . . ” His handwriting is hurried and agitated; and he refers to an 
“enclosed letter” as to the intended “violent attempt upon her Majesty’s person.”^ 


Though the Queen (as we shall see) had been so harsh to him at the time of 
Sidney’s death, — and was not giving any aid in the financial difficulties arising from 
both Sir Henry and Sir PhiUp Sidney having had more regard for her interests than 
for their own, — ^Walsingham’s impersonal zeal for the Crown remained unaltered 
by his many discouraging experiences. That he personally liked his Sovereign 
appears improbable; for she rarely treated him with gratitude or graciousness. But 
whereas Mary Queen of Scots was over and over again betrayed by men to whom 
she had shown courtesy and kindness, Elizabeth was well served even by Ministers 
who suffered under her uncertain temper and misplaced economies. 


1 Hologiaph. Cotton MS. Titus B.VII No 34. Addressed “To the right honourable my very good loid 
the Earle of Lcyccster.” Dated “At Bamclmes the xxiiii of Dccembre 1586”; and signed “Your 
Lordships to command, Fra. Walsingham.” 





Sir Philip Sidney's pinnace bringing home his dead body, 
cscort-ed by “ divers others ships,” ist November, 1586. 

From first page of Lant’s “ whole piocccding” of Sir Philip Sidney’s Funeral, (B.M. C.20 f.12.). 
Notice the armorial bearings, Sidney and Walsingham impaled, alternately with the paternal arms of 
Sidney. (See E.E. ante, p. 248, note 3). 

On the 23rd October, Sidney’s body had been bi ought from Arnhem to Flushing, where it lay 
in state for eight days, befoic being embarked for England on All Saints Day. 

Owing to the tempestuous weather, it was not until the 5th of November that the Black Pinnace 
reached the Tower Wharf, The coffin was then carried to the Church of the Mmorics, Aldgate; and 
there remained for more than ihiee months, while Sir Francis Walsingham was raising the means to 
give his son-in-law a magnificent funeral, m token of the great love and regaid in which his memory 
was held. 
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PART IV. 
tJje 


CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 


SECTION I. 

“®oi> lute.” 

(Failure of conspiracies on behalf of Mary Queen of Scots, 
September — October, 1^86 ). 


“ . . . Leaving philosophy to philosophers, lavir to legislators, ... I have 
thought I could not better employ my time (to avoid idleness, novr that I am 
deprived of exercising the charge to which God called me in my cradle), than 
by discoursing upon the diversity of human afflictions ; . . . seeing that no person 
of our age, especially of my quality, has had greater experience therein.” 

Mary Queen of Scots, Essay on Adversity, in her own hand, in French. Undated, 
but bound with MSS of 1580 in State Papers, M. Q. of S., Vol. XI, No. 37. 
Hosack, 1874, Vol. II; and in extenso, Mrs. P. Stewart-Mackenzie Arbuthnot, 
"Queen Mary's Boo\’’ 1907, pp. 116-126, 


“ I have told the Spanish Ambassador that if the King of Spain do not apply 
tiimaAtf this year to do somewhat against the Queen of England, it will be too late.” 

Charles Paget to Mary Queen of Scou. Intercepted letter, agth May, 1^86. 

"State Papers,” ed: Murdin (1759), p. 518. 

“ . . . William Cecil, my son’s son, hath notified both to her Majesty and to me 
how courteously, honourably and liberally he was treated by the Cardinal.” Lord 
Burghley would have liked “openly by some token of kindness,” to demonstrate 
his appreciation. But “ as the difference standeth between this Realme and the 
Church of Rome,” he could only send an unofficial private message of thanks. 

Sec his letter "To the Right Honourable my very good frend Sir Edward Stafford, 
Embassador for the Queenes Majesty in France,” 2nd Oct: 1^86 (State Papers, 
Murdin, p. 565). 



NOTE: MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


An endeavour is made to give as briefly as possible, yet not omitting any essential point, 
the case for and against the Queen of Scots. Wc shall soon see her poignant indignation as to the 
manner of the interrogation, her firm denial of the charge of having countenanced the assassina- 
tion plot, her protest against being treated as a subject instead of “ an absolute Princess her 
impassioned defence of her religion, her scorn for the assemblage of men combining to over- 
power one middle-aged, weary, and defenceless woman. 

On the other hand we will consider the arguments used by Parliament to persuade Queen 
Elizabeth to sign the death sentence. The plausibility, eloquence, and emphasis of her advisers 
were such that the Sovereign who could have resisted their combined pleadings would need to 
have been of different calibre from Elizabeth. Nevertheless, she did not consent to the tragedy 
without protest and delay. 

To sympathise with both sides has hitherto been regarded as impossible. Any except the 
most apathetic reader will personally incline to one or the other : but whichever way our 
individual feelings tend, the tragic drama is incomplete unless the opposing aspects are pre- 
sented with equal clearness. As this cannot be done simultaneously for both, it is in alternation 
that the peculiar position is here demonstrated. 

It has been judged best to spare the reader superfluous detail, and avoid the frequent 
verbal repetitions which the documents embody. The present writer has been studying the 
case of the Queen of Scots for over a quarter of a century; therefore any comments offered are 
not what Queen Elizabeth used to call rash and sudden resolutions,*^ but are the outcome of 
a prolonged effort to see the circumstances both in their local and their European bearings. 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


No. 537 in Catalogue of the Pictures belonging to His Grace The Dul{e of Portland, 
at Welbec\ Abbey, and in London. . . . Printed at the Chiswic\ Press. 

mdccclxxxxinU* 

There described as in the hall at the Du\e's house in Grosvenor Square; but since moved 

bac\ to Welbec\. 


Eight vanants are noted, pp. 216-217 o£ the new " Catalogue of the Pictures belonging to Hu 
Grace the Du\e of Portland, K.G. at Welbedi Abbey, ty Hill Street, London and Langwell House 
Compiled by Richaid W. Goulding Libranan at Welbec\ /902-/92P And finally revised for press by 
C K. Adams As^utunt m the National Portrait Gallery, Cambridge At the Univeruty Press ig ]6 " 

Canvas, 88 x 48 incites. Insciibed in left upper coinei "‘An Original of Mary Queen of Scots 
ta\en at Hardtvic\ whilst She was in Custody of George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury Which Queen was 
committed to the \eeptng of S^ Amtas Poulet in ^§ 8 ^, 27 Elis two Years before her Tryal after She 
had been for ly Yeais with the said Earl of Shrewsbury and his Countess Elizabeth Daughter and 
Heir of John Hardwic\ of Hardtvic\ in Com, Derb. Esq^ and the Widow of S^ William Cavendishe*' 

This inscription, in lettering of the early i8th century, is not conclusive. Queen Mary’s portrait was 
painted in captivity m 1578, and there were numerous contemporary replicas. Which is the first 
“original ” has never been satisfactorily settled, but is thought to be the one signed P. Oudry pinxtt, in 
the collection o£ the Duke of Devonshire. 

The Wclbcck pictute resembles in costume, pose, and acccs.soiics, the poi trait at Hatfield House, 
to which that in the Duke of Alba's collection at the Palacio dc Liria is exactly similar, even to the 
dated inscription in Latin. See E,E. Vol. Ill, plate 20 (the 31 d facing p. 92). The difference in the 
Welbeck picture is that the face is more expressive; and for this reason and for the interest of the 
inscription it is here reproduced, for readers who arc unable to see the larger collotype in the Duke 
of Portland’s illustrated Catalogue, published in 1894. The charm of the Queen of Scots must have 
been a personal magnetism, eluding the skill of the majority of artists who painted her. 

Sec E.E.’Vol. I, plate 56, facing ,p. 312, for an early portrait, after Clouet; and for description of 
a picture erstwhile at Kinnaird Castle, 


E M. Temson*A Elizabethan England," IV. / /. 






PART IV, 

CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 
SECTION I. 

**^00 late.** 

(Failure of conspiracies on behalf of Mary Queen of Scots, 
September — October, 1^86 ). 


F rom “ the Camp at Elten in Cleveland 29 August 1586,” Leicester Had 
written to Burghley of his great anxiety and dismay as to reports of a “ horrible 
conspiracy ” against her Majesty. Knowing of “ the devilish plots ” against her 
person, he implored Burghley to persuade her “ to give strait order for restraint 
of all Papists and evill affected to the Estate ” to be kept at a ^stance from her. 
He had always objected to any “ known Papists ” being allowed to come to the 
Court : and though he did not wish to judge them all by those who were ready 
to assassinate the Queen, he nevertheless assured himself that no English Catholic 
“ ivisheth Queen Elizabeth to live long . . . . ” He was the more distressed because 
he heard that one of his own servants and wards was concerned in the conspiracy,^ 
The same day he wrote again, “ I understand that among those most horrible 
and detestable villains that conspired lately against her Majesty, there is one 
Salisbury, a man of mine. I pray God confound all her enemies . . . . 

By the elaborate machinations of spies, and by intercepted letters, the plans 
for Queen Mary’s rescue and deliverance were known in full to Burghley and 
Walsingham. Every day the conspirators were moving nearer to their doom. 
And the public exposure of their intentions was the prelude to making a scapegoat 
of the captive Queen. 

It was noted as a sign of strange and unnatural times that the autumn weather 
was wild and blustering, causing many “ casualties, losses, damages, hurts ” and 
hindrances. The rain was so violent that the drops thereof beating against the 

^2 pp. S.P.H. IX. 106. Cal: 140-1. 107. Cal: p. 141 

Continuation of Holinshed*s Chrontcle: Anno 1586 (Ed: 1808. Vol. IV. p. 927). 
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“Manie rimes, ballads, and pamphlets were set foorth by sundrie well 
affected people, wherein brieflie were comprised the plot, .... the names of the 
traitors, and their successive suffering.” Chanted with “ alacritie ” these ditties 
were “ willinglie and delightfullie listened unto . . . . ” and thus “ all England 
was made acquainted with this horrible conspiracie.” What had been intended 
to bring about the overthrow of Elizabeth, evoked for her instead a more fervent 
loyalty, and a proportionately increased antagonism to the Queen of Scots, who was 
held mainly responsible for a project the crux of which Thomas Morgan and 
Charles Paget had been determined she should not be permitted to know. But 
“The Scottish Queene the root of all these treasons ” was the running headline of 
the end leaves of a blackletter pamphlet by George Whetstone, “ The Censure of a 
Loyall Subject; upon Certaine noted Speeches and behaviour of those fourteene 
notable Traitors at the place of their executions the xx and xxi of September last 
past.”^ Leicester, so tender hearted about Elizabeth, was pitiless towards her rival. 
He had written to Walsingham, “ I imderstand .... that the proceeding of justice 
against the Queen of Scots is deferred until a Parliament, whereat I do greatly 
marvel, considering how dangerous such a delay might be, for the mischief that 
might in the meantime be attemped against her Majesty’s person ...” Although 
some of the “ small branches ” have been taken away, the “ greater boughs ” remain; 
so he apprehended further trouble, even “while a Parliament may be called and 
assembled and such a case debated and determined.” “Wherefore I pray you 
. . . have a special respect to this case, considering what hath already been done 
by the Oath of Association . . . 

On the 8th of October there were further executions of Catholics : Low, Adams 
and Dibdale, “ condemned for treason, in being made priests by the authoritie 
of the Bishop of Rome.”® They met death with the calm courage then a general 
attribute of Englishmen, especially when they “ looked to climb to Heaven. 

“ The same daie at night, being saturdaie,” there arose a great storm, as severe 
as that in the reign of Queen Mary which prevented her ships relieving Calais. 
Besides many wrecks at sea, “ houses, cottages, barnes, haiestacks, tiles, chimnies, 
pales and gates innumerable ” were blown down, and “ manie trees both great and 
small were not onelie tome and rent asunder, but grubd up by the roots ” : so that 
riders could not pass on horseback on the highways. 


1 (sm. 4to.) " R Jones, at the Rose 'O’ Crowne neare Holborne Bridge “ 1587 (cd : by Thos Churchyard). 

Cat: Lib: of John Scott (Sotheby) 1905. p. 181, item 1699. 

3 S P.H. X li, Ed : of Calcndai S. P. Foreign refers to that oath as “ read for the fiist time m the Loids 
10 March 1585(6), (21 Eliz c.I.)” But the oath had been taken in October as shown by SP. 
Dom • See E E. Vol V, p 190. 

3 Hohnshed, IV, 926. The Statute referred to is that of 1585; see E.E. Vol. V, p. 23a. 

* See E.E., Vol. V, p, 8, Lord Buighlcy on English valour, Cadiolic and otlierwise. 




The Lament of Chidioc\ Tichbourne on the eve of execution. 

From "Tenor. Songs and Tsalmes composed into and 5 parts, for the vse and 
delight of all such as either loue or leame mvsickj By^ John Mundy Gentleman, bachiler 
of Musicke, and one of the Organists of hir Majesties free Chappell of Windsor. 
Imprinted at London by Thomas Este, (the assigne of William Byrd,) dwelling in 
Aldersgate street, at the signe of the black. Horse. 1594." Title page will be reproduced 
under date. For the full text of the verses, see overleaf. 
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LAMENT. 

“ WRYTTEN iBY CHIDIOCK TYCHBORN, BEING YOUNG AND THEN IN THE TOWER, 

THE NIGHT BEFORE HIS EXECUTION.” ^ 

Quoted in Holinshed’s Chonicles, 3 verses, as “Tichborns elegie written widi his owne hand 
in the Tower before his execuuon, printed by lohn Wolfe, 1586 but described as savouring more 
o£ prophane poetrie than of christiantie.” (Ea: 1808; Vol. IV, p. 91 1. Also Harl: MS. 6910. f. 141^^.) 

My prime of youth is but a frost of cares; 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain; 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares; 

And all my good is but vam hope of gain; 

The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun; 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

The spring is past, and yet it hatla not sprung; 

The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves be green; 

My youtli is gone, and yet I am but young; 

I saw the world, and yet I was not seen; 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun; 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

[My tale was heard, and yet it was not told; 

My fruit is fall’n, and yet my leaves are green; 

My youth is spent, and yet I am not old; 

I saw the world, and yet I was not seen; 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun, 

And now I live, and now my life is done.] 

I sought my death and found it in my womb; 

1 looked for life, and saw it was a shade; 

1 trod the earth, and knew it was my tomb; 

And now I die, and now I am but made; 

The glass is full, and now my glass is run; 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

iSo described in ** Rehqttiae Wottoniae’* of Henry Wotton (Secretary to the Earl of Essex). Two 
verses were included in the late A. H. Bullen’s ** Lyncs from the SongSoohs oj the Elizabethan 
London, 1887, 1888, 1891, 1896; and (“Pocket Book Senes”) 1913, p. 194; fiom Mundy’s 
“ Songes Psalmes/' 1594. Bullen (cd : 1913, Note, p. 226) refers to it as having “ first appeared 
in a poetical tract printed at the time of Tychbournc’s execution (Huth’s Fugitive Poetical Tracts, 
first senes, No. 26^’, and as reissued with music m Richard Allison’s Hours Recreation,” 1606, and 
Michael Este’s ” Madrigals of three, four, ^ five Parts/* 1604. 

In 1925, in ” Elizabethan Lyiics jiom the original teyaU Chosen, Edited and Arranged by Norman 
Ault” (Longmans, London, New York, Toronto, Bombay, etc. etc) p. 114, it is given from “ Verses 
oj Praise ^ Joy,” 1586, in three verses; and previously in “ The Bool( of Elizabethan Verse Chosen 
0= edited with Notes by William S, Braithwaite” (London, Chatto & Windus^ 1908, pp 549^556) m 
3 verses, but with a different 2nd verse; the source not mentioned. This variation is added above in 
brackets. It seems to be derived from Holinshed {Continuation, 1586.) 

Norman Ault, (Introduction, pp. x-xi) ” Elizabethan Lyrics,” remarks, “The essential beauty of 
a lyric lies in the melody of the oral word, ... it has nothing to do with the orthography 
of the written word.” When wc read an Eh7abcthan lyric m an original text, “ the unfamiliar and 
changing oithography ” impedes the “ limpid flow of the words ...” This, also was the opinion 
of the late A. H. Bullen, the pioneer of revival of Elizabethan Occasional Verse. There are 
exceptions, when the spelling is not so different from our own as to be distracting: so m ” Elizabethan 
England ” there is no haid and fast rule; each set of verses is rendered in what seems the most 
agreeable manner. 
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APPENDIX. 

BABINGTON*S LETTER TO QUEEN ELIZABETH: 


Though young Babington, when his doom was inevitable, faced a hideous death with 
composure, he up to the last had expected a pardon, in reward for having accused Queen Mary.^ 
Let us now see him plead for his life with Queen Elizabeth: — ^ 

‘‘Most gracious Sovereign. 

“If either bitter tears, a pensive contrite heart or any doleful sigh of the wretched 
sinner might work any pity in your royal breast, then would I wring out of my dramed 
eyes so much blood as in bewraying my dreary tragedy should lamentably bewail my fall and 
somewhat no doubt move you to compassion. 

“ But since there can be no proportion between the quality of my crime and any human 
consideration, show, sweet Queen, some miracle upon a wretch lying prostrate in your prison, 
grievously bewailing his offences and imploring such comfort at your anointed [hands] as 
my poor wife’s misfortune doth beg, my child’s innocency doth crave, my guiltless family 
doth wish, and my own heinous treachery doth least deserve. So shall your divine mercy 
make your glory shine as far above all other Princes as these my most horrible practises are 
most detestable amongst your best subjects : whom long and happily to govern I beseech the 
Mercy-Master Himself to grant for His sweet Son’s sake, Christ Jesus. 

“Your most unfortunate because most disloyal subject, 

ANTHONY BABINGTON.” 

The “ Babington plot,” as it is commonly called, was subjected to an analysis in 1907 by 
a noted English antiquarian. Father J. H. Pollen, S.J.,’"^ whose zeal and industry none who 
knew him will wish to deny. But many of his inferences and comments require amplification, 
in that he was little versed in Spanish affairs. 

To “Espaniolated English,” from 1569 onwards to 1586, the dethroning of Elizabeth, with or 
without a war, and the establishment of the Queen of Scots as Queen of England, was not 
an impetuous adventure of a few rash young men misled by inexperience and by emotions 
verging upon “ lunacy.” Rather, as one of them declared on the scaffold, it seemed a “ duty.” 
For them, as for Sir Francis Engleficld, the Queen of Scots was the rightful Sovereign. It is 
therefore less than just to the conspirators when they are dismissed by a 30 th century Catholic 
editor as rash and unbalanced; and when her own defence is only given indirectly. 

From a judicial point of view, the guilt or otherwise of Mary Queen of Scots in 1586-7 
depends whether or no she consented to the murder plot. If we believe that the copies of her 
letters to Babington are exact, then she was certainly aware of the “enterprise” of the “six 
gentlemen.” But that she knew their intention to be murder, she in person resolutely denied; 
and there are many reasons why her word should be believed. 

The story that she commanded the murder of Elizabeth, is easy of credence to readers 
who blindly accept the assertion that in her youth she planned the slaying of Darnley, to 
forward the vile ambitions of Bothwell. But Sir James Melville (who knew her well) described 


1 Cal S.P.S. IX, p. 24. EE. VI, p. 342. 

2 Lansdownc MS. 49. f. 64. (copy). Cal ; S.P. Scot., M Q. of S. Vol. IX, No. 5, pp. 9-10, Not 
included m the modern monographs on the plot. 

Maty Queen of Scots and the Babington Plot” published 1922. See E.E. pp. 267, n; i; 292-293. 
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that earliest murder-charge as fabricated by the murderers;^ so at the end, although the circum- 
stances were entirely difterent, we should consider the issues in the light of Queen Mary’s 
character. From first to last, whether as a young girl in France, or facing her foes in Scodand, 
or on the scaffold at Fotheringhay, she had a vivid scorn of “ cowardness.” 

Elizabeth (as will be seen) offered her mercy if she would “ confess ” her fault. But up to the 
last, she vindicated herself as having conspired for liberty, but as never assenting to any criminal 
practises. 

Though the united animus against Mary shown by the Privy Councillors of Elizabeth 
was primarily a matter of politics, there was in Mary an element of unquenchable regality, 
which instead of drawing out compassion made her foes resent a dignity which survived all 
efforts to degrade her. The amorous and trivial “ Mary Stuart ” of modern pseudo-history bears 
litde resemblance to the actual Sovereign. Though in her youth for a short while she had fallen 
under the glamour of Darnley (as described regretfully by Throckmorton and Randolph), her 
disillusion had been swift, and her sorrow acute.^ Afterwards, during her long captivity, she 
showed the characteristics of one who had been “ Queen from her cradle,” and could never 
forget cither her rights or obligations. 

To the men and women of the i6th century it was no “ accident ” but the act of God 
that certain persons were born to Sovereignty. The Catholic contention against Elizabeth-— we 
must reiterate — ^was not her absolutism, but that she was a “heretic who came of a Dynasty 
of Usurpers.” The vehemence of the Scots Lords against Queen Mary in 1567 had not been 
that they denied the rights of Monarchy; but that they intended only to tolerate a Monarch 
they could themselves control. At that time. Queen Elizabeth’s personal sympathies had been 
strongly with Mary, as a ruler harassed by undutiful subjects. Both Queens were primarily 
Monarchs; secondarily women; and in her youth Elizabeth had deplored that she was not a 
man, who might have married Mary and thus wedded England with Scotland. 

That the rivalry between the Catholic Mary and tlie Protestant Elizabeth ended in the 
ruin of Mary, was the supreme test of Mary’s character. Her final letter to the King of France 
shows ardent sensibilities and haughty courage, invincible faith in God and sorrowful scorn 
for the smallness of man; and she kept to the last a large-hearted compassion and generous 
consideration for inferiors, even though she realised at the end that Nau and Curie, her secre- 
taries, had incriminated her to save themselves. 

At this distance of time it is neither necessary nor desirable for History to be a partisan 
tract. We are near enough for human sympathy; and far enough away to be able to look at 
both sides, where those actively engaged were only willing to see one. Dispassionate judgment 
was not possible from Elizabeth’s defenders. Their task was to keep her on the throne. But 
it is the Queen of Scots’ descendants who now, in fulfilment of the ancient prophecy, rule “ all 
Britain to the sea ” (and far beyond). There need be no further hesitation to depict Mary other 
than she actually was : one whose royalty did not depend upon externals, but whose “ constant 
and unconquerable soul ” shone brightest after the shattering of all her earthly power : a Queen 
who seemed born to be betrayed and sacrificed; but whose courage at the last should be 
renowned in perpetuity, as an example to men and a marvel to women. 


of Melville EE VI, pp. 310-312 
2 E E. Vol. I, pp 255-257 
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CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 

SECTION 2 . 

g tate it XXP0XX tije ^amttatiott 
of &0xxU* 

(Secretary Nau’s Protestations, September, 1^86 ). 


“ ... as I take it upon the damnation of my soul, as far as my knowledge can 
go, that neither the said Queen of Scotland nor any about her has ever known 
anything further of the said practises ; and that they were carried on and managed 
without her knowledge.” 

M.S. {French) doc\eted by Lord Burghley, “Nau's long declaration” &c. 
(see E.E., p. 270). Cal: S.P. Scotland, Mary Queen o£ Scots, Vol. IX, item 1. 


“ That which you have confessed is no more than that which you saw no reason 
to deny when you found yourself charged by your feUow Nau. ... I shall have 
better ground to deal for you when you lay yourself so open that her Majesty 
may see in you ... a disposition to deserve her favour. . . .” 

Walsingham's Memo of his letter to Secretary Curie. Cal: S.P. Scot. &c. IX, 
p. 64. 



NOTE: SOME SOURCES OF DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

Many MSS bearing on the case of the Queen of Scots were published a century ago in " Letters 
and Papers relating to Patnc\, Master of Gray, afterwards seventh Lord Giay, Edinburgh: 
MDCCCXXXV ** : Printed for the Bannatyne Club. (With facsimiles) These begin, 24 Aug; 1584, and 
extend to 1608 : but having no preliminary discourse by an editor to point out their \alue and interest, 
they have been hitherto less used by biographers than if attention had been drawn to their special 
features. 

Murdin in 1759 was the first to print letters confiscated at Chartley in 1586. 

In 1875 Chantelauze discovered a MS diary which he identified as a copy of that of Maiy 
Queen of Scots’ doctor. This was published as ** Marie Stuart son proces et son execution d*aprh le 
journal inedtt de Bourgoing son mSdeem la correspondence d'Amyas Paulet son geolier et autres 
documents nouveaux . . Paris, 1876 In 1895 The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott translated the main 
points from this, in " The Tragedy of Fothenngay reprinted 1924. 

For the yeais covered by Vols. V— VI of ** Elizabethan England/* sec especially Calendars of 
State Papers, Scotland and Mary Q, of Scots, VoL VII, from ist January, 1583-4, to 30th June, 1585, 
(1913) cd : W. K. Boyd, F.R.HistS. This consists of xxvii, 692 pp. and Index, 41 pp. Vol. VIII carries 
the story over 14 months; and Vol. IX (1915) covers loth Sep : 1586 to loth March 1588-9, and is 710 
pp. not counting the Index. Previously in 1874 the Rev. J. Morris had published '' The Letter Boo\s 
of Sir Amtas Poidet/* and had corrected from them some of the most flagrant of Fioutlc’s distortions 
and misquotations. 

The arraignment of Babington and the others (Harl ; MS. 290. f. 160^) is printed in Cobbett’s 
** State Trials/* Vol.| I, p. 1131; and Confessions (Harl: 290. f. 170), in Cal: S.P.S., M.Q. of S. (1915) 
Vol IX, pp. 25-42. (Also, from the Yclverton MS, Vol, xxxi, m Father Pollen’s Monogiaph). (But 
the key to Babington’a plot is in' the State Papers Spanish, as quoted E.E. VI, pp. 281-290), (Section 3); 
and in additional matter from our own State Papers also co-ordinated in the present History. 

The original discourse on the ** legality ” of executing Mary is 37 pp : Calendar version, pp. 127- 
143; and a different memo on the same, pp. 251-256. Elizabeth’s Speech to the Parliament, based on 
Lansdowne MS. 94. f. 84 (E E,, Vol. VI, pp. 264-266), is in Cal ; IX, pp. 152-153; Warrant for execution 
of Q. Mary, Harl: MS. 290. f, 203 pp. 262-263; Proclamation, Richmond, 4th Dec. 1536, as to the 
Sentence against Q. Mary, pp. 180-182. 

There is also, in “Notable British Tiials Sciies,” Edinburgh and London, ** Trial of Mary 
Queen of Scots Edited by A, Francis Steuart Advocate/* 1923. Mr. Steuart gives thanks to “ His 
Eminence Cardinal Gasquet, who introduced him to the Vatican Library whcie the work was begun, 
and to Monsignor Mackintosh, of the Scots College in Rome, now Archbishop of Glasgow “ to whom 
the book is dedicated. Mr. Steuart pronounces the trial to have been in accord with English law as 
then constituted. 

The student and the general reader may be asked to realise that the concentrated brevity of 
the E.E sections upon Mary Queen of Scots is the outcome of many rc-wiitings and compressions; 
the difficulty being not scaicity of material but the enormous quantity of correspondence and State 
Papers to be studied and assimilated before attempting to select the most essential. 
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SECTION 2. 

|t take tt «twm ttje bomnotion 
of maeottl.” 

(Secretary Nau's Protestations, September, 1^86 ), 


A S the standard inonograph on “ Mary Queen of Scots and the Babington Plot" 
though abounding in detail, is sometimes perplexing, — ^its editor not 
regardmg the circumstances as representative of English Catholics, but 
dismissing the plotters as young hot-heads, Spain as “ weak,” and the danger to 
Elizabeth as unreal , — vft must consider the matter a gain , ^ 

An undated paper docketed “ The points of the treasons ... for which 
they were condemned,”— and in Lord Burghley’s hand “Savage, Ballard, 
Babington, — ^states that “ John Savage, gendeman ” confessed he had undertaken 
to kill her Majesty, “ by the persuasion of Dr. Gifford,” Anthony Babington and 
John Ballard.® 

Ballard certainly had “confederated wdth Bernardino de Mendoza, Thomas 
Morgan, and Charles Paget at Paris,” that England should be invaded by foreign 
forces, and rebellion raised to assist them, and the Scottish Queen be set at liberty. 

Ballad then came to England to “prepare fit ports and assistance for the 
invaders”; and conferred anew with Babington. 

It was resolved that “ six persons should be selected for the execution of the 
act against her Majesty’s person at the self-same time that the invasion, and 
delivery of the Scottish Queen should be attempted ...” 

“Anthony Babington Esquire” confessed that he “dealt with John Savage, 
Chidiock Tichbourne, Robert Barnewell, Edward Abingdon, to have been five of 


1 "Mmy Qt^en of Scots and the Babington Plot. Edited from the original documents in the Public 
Record Office and the Yelverton MSS., and elsewhere, by John Hungerford Pollen, S ].*' Edinb : 
Scot : Hist : Soc 1922. (First written in 1907. See Father Pollen’s note, p. xi). 

2 Cal: S.P. Scot. M. Q. of S. IX. pp. 16-17; and Trial of John Savage, Harl. MS. 290. £159. Cal; 
pp. 12-16, also Cobbelts State Trials, Vol. i, p. 1127. 
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the six ” who were to kill the Queen. It is added in this memo that Babington 
wrote to the Queen of Scots “of all his complots,” and received “answers of her 
acceptation thereof.” 

But this is what Queen Mary utterly denied : a denial which we may readily 
believe in view of the letters of Thomas Morgan, and of Charles Paget emp hasising 
that it would be most unwise to permit her to know all they intended and hoped 
to do in her interests.^ 

The selected assassins this time were not persons of equivocal standing, such 
as Parry had been,® but all of them “ gentlemen of good house.” 

In the course of the trial, the Counsel for tlie prosecution recited how John 
Savage had at first objected to the murder, both because it would be “ dangerous 
and difficult ” and because he was not “ resolved ” whether it were allowable or 
no. Then Dr. Gifford had reassured him; and suggested that the easiest moment 
would be when Elizabeth was on her way to chapel or in her garden, accompanied 
more by women than men, and those few men “ slenderly armed.” 

On the scaffold, Savage again admitted himself guilty of the treason for which 
he was condemned; but protested he had acted “not for my wordly 
benefit,” but for “ conscience.”* The same was stated by Barnewell. Tilney saia, 
“I am come not to argue but to die”; and “ended his life very obstinately,” 
as a hostile narrator expressed it. And Abingdon not only did not apologise, but 
rebuked the country for its “ iniquities ” and predicted a Nemesis. 

Thomas Salisbury showed some remorse, and advised the Catholics “ to lay 
no violent hands upon her Majesty.”‘ Dunne also counselled them to “ beware 
how they attempt anything against her Majesty.” He testified that he had lived 
“ joyfully and pleasantly ” until he met Babington, ten weeks previously, and con- 
sented to his plot : for which he now asked forgiveness. Saying the Lord’s Prayer 
in Latin, he added, “ Domine, miserere mei ”; and so, “ humbly, . . yet boldly 
finished Ins tragedy.”*. Chidiock Tichbourne lamented his own unwisdom, as we 
have seen. They all emphasised that they died Catholics*. Each was allowed to 
address the populace; this being the time-honoured privilege of men condemned 
for treason. In the scaffold speeches there was nothing about the Queen of Scots. 

On the 25th of September, the French envoy, De rAubespine, writing to 
Monsieur de Courcelles that the conspirators “died faithfully and as good 
Catholics,” added “Nau, Curie and Pasquier are here prisoners in very great 
danger of their lives. I have spo\en for them to the Queen of England, who appears 
very rigorous.”' 


1 As will be shown presenily. 

3 E.E. Vol. V. p 196, note 3. 

3 Harl. MS. 290. f. 170 Cal : IX. p. 26-29. 

^Ib f 171^. Cal; p. 33. 5 Cal IX, p 34. 

3 See Harl 290, f 171'! Cal : pp 33-39. 

7 Cal : IX. p. 47. 
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If they feared to be classed as accessory to the assassination plot, and therefore 
liable to be executed as conspirators, the deaths of Babington and the others may 
have terrified them into a readiness to allege whatever they judged would secure 
their own safety. The third secretary, Pasquier, remained uncorrupted;’- but a 
draft letter in Walsingham’s hand, docketed “ M. of my letter to Curie,” is exceed- 
ingly significant: 

“ Curlle. You greatly charge me with my promise, and forget the favour 
you have received by my mediation. Yet your own conscience and judgment, 
weighing the foulness of your offences, ought to tell you that the favour you have 
already received is extraordinary. 

That which you have confessed is no more than that which you saw no 
reason to deny when you found yourself charged by your fellow Nau. 

I have and will perform my promise so far forth as shall lie in me. The 
favour is to grow from Her Majesty. I can but be a mediator, and therein I 
shall have the better ground to deal for you : when you shall lay yourself so 
open that her Majesty may see in you remorse for what is past, and a disposition 
to deserve her favour by acquainting her with your \nowledge of such things as 
may in any way concern her estate. 

I pray God give you grace to take profit of this advice. At the Court.”® 

After the conspirators had been hanged, the way was open for Nau and Curie 
to say whatever they judged would be the most acceptable to Queen Elizabeth’s 
Ministers. 

As Elizabeth, to her Parliament, in November, expressed dismay and grief at 
having learnt of tlie complicity of her “ sister” in the plot against her life, let us 
go back a few weeks and see what Nau had originally stated before the executions 
of Babington and his fellows. 

We have noticed how, in 1584, Nau had been chosen by Queen Mary as her 
special messenger, to carry letters to Elizabeth when efforts were being made to 
negotiate a “ league ” between them and procure her liberty.® Melville always dis- 
liked and distrusted him. But his fall was gradual; and from his own writings it 
appears tliat the first statements he put on paper were not injurious to the captive, 
but on the contrary were strongly in her favour. 

For example we will take a paper docketed by Lord Burghley, " 10 September 
1586. Nau’s long declaration of thynges of no importance, sent privately to her 

^ Pasquier testifies (Cal : pp. 55-57) that he deciphered letters from the Prince of Parma and the Duke 
of Guise, and “ deciphered the long discourse sent to his mistress from Fontenay, but . . . does 
not remember ... the points ” etc. He believed the Spanish Ki^ meant to “ do her any good 
he could”; bui he indicates that he has been subordinate to Nau. 'Hiere is nothing in Pasquiei’s 
statement as to any murder plot, 
a Cal : S.P. Scot. IX. 56. p. 64. 3 E.E. Vol. V., p. 214. 
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Majesty.” Because of the disparities between this and later evidence it becomes 
of considerable “importance” in the controversy.^ Having described the offers 
of the Duke of “ Guyse,” and alluded to the talk of a possible marriage between 
the “ King of Scotland and one of the Infantas of Spain,” Nau reiterated that 
Queen Mary had hoped to “ re-establish ” herself in Scotland by the “ intervention 
of the Queen of England rather than by any violent innovation.” But that “ the 
said tr^ty breaking down,” her kinsmen and friends next debated whether to 
rescue her by “open force” or by “secret means.” Whereon she “resolutely 
forbade them ” to hazard themselves for her, but urged them to concentrate upon 
the interests of her son; adding that as her health was so “ sickly,” she would not 
be likely to live long. So she left it to the judgment of the Duke of Guise what 
would be “ most expedient ” for Scotland and King James. 

She was informed that many English Catholics had suggested to the King of 
Spain that he himself should take the Crown of England, in accordance with a book 
and discourse . . . composed . . . between Sir Francis ‘Inglefield’ and 
o n e named Ouan [Owen] and, as I believe, the Jesuit Parsons.” But far from 
concurring, she liad been exceedingly “ offended ” : after which, her adherents not 
being able to agree among themselves, “ she remained very long without having 
any news whatsoever.” As to her son, 

“ I protest before the face of the living God,” declared Nau, “ that to my 
knowledge the said Queen of Scotland has never known whether the King of 
Scotland had or has any intention of attacking England.” But she had heard 
(when Babington’s letter came), that the King of Spain “ was preparing one of the 
strongest and most powerful armies that had been seen in our time;” and that the 
Ambassador of Spain hoped it would be for her liberty. 

She had judged these forces more probably intended for the Indies. 

As to the machinations of Paget, it had been arranged between him and “ the 
said Ambassador ” (in Paris) to “ say nothing ” lo Queen Mary of tlie means by 
which the English Catholics meant to be “ delivered ” from their woes : 

“ . . . as 1 ta\e it u^n the damnation of my soul, as far as my \nowledge 
can go, that neither the said Queen of Scotland nor any about her has ever \nown 
anything further of thei said practises; and that they have been carried on and 
managed without her knowledge ..." 

This last, from many indications, especially letters of Paget and Morgan else- 
where preserved, appears to be 'the literal truth. 

Nau next tells of the “ accursed letter ” of Babington, arriving when Queen 
Mary was in great grief about the King her son, she having been “ neglected in 
tire league made separately with him ” (by Queen Elizabeth) and being also very 
“ ill-conient ” with the refusals of “ all her requests and necessary conveniences.” 


1 French, 3 pp. Sec translation, Cal : S.P.S., M.Q. of S. IX. No. i. pp. 1-6. 
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If the King of Spain were to make war “ or any trouble arose in England,” — 
even if she had not “ meddled therein,” she knew the brunt would fall upon her. 
She therefore consented to consider plans for escape and “ foreign support ” : 

“ Babington wrote to her the said long letter as quite a new subject ...” 
And the first that she wrote to him “ was in accordance with a minute sent 
word for word ready made by Morgan,” who told her that Babington was 
disappointed that she seemed to disdain his service. 

"I will swear” (continued Nau), “that I cannot in any wise remember 
having ever written the first letter of the said Queen of Scotland to the said 
Babington, and hence I pray that Curll may be called to account for it. The 
letter of Morgan, and his minute for Babington, ought to be among the papers 
of the said Curll .... 

“This is in sum, . . all that I know, . . of any practises carried on 
and undertaken at present against the said Queen of England and her estate 
... I take my Saviour Jesus Christ to witness . . . that I do not know by 
name, or otherwise in any fashion whatsoever, any taking part in this enterprise 
in England ” except Babington, “ and him who was sent into France, vdth whom 
the Queen of Scotland has never meddled.” (i.e. Father Ballard.) 

From Spanish sources we learn that Queen Mary’s promises to King Philip 
were more extensive than Nau seems to have been told; but otherwise his words 
do not call for modification or correction. 

It had been on this very same loth September, when Burghley docketed Nau’s 
Declaration as of “no importance” (i.e. as not helpful to the case for the prose- 
cution,) that Sir Amias Poulet, Mary’s gaoler at Chartley, received orders from 
Windsor, for (as he expressed it) the “dispersing of this lady’s unnecessary 
servants, and the seizing of her money.” 

That she was ill in bed did not make any difference to him. He “ had access 
to this Queen,” and demanded that she should deliver over her money to him. On 
her refusal to give up the key of her cabinet, he “ called his servants and sent for 
bars to break open the door. Thereupon she yielded and Poulet reports on all 
he found in gold and silver, both there and “ in Nau’s chamber.” 

Commending himself for the thoroughness of his search, and for depriving the 
captive of any means to bribe “ bad members of this State,” Poulet hoped her 
Majesty would be satisfied with him. Her charges would be lessened by the 
dismissal of some of the servants; but they were mostly such “ silly and simple 
souls ” that he had “ no great cause to fear their practises.”^ 

A month previously (8th of August) the Queen of Scots had been invited by 
Poulet to ride with him to Tixall Park, Sir Walter Ashton’s home, and see a buck- 
hunt, accompanied by her secretaries and others. At the gates of Tixall, she was 

1 Cotton MS. Julius F. VI f 33. Cal: IX. pp. 6-9, ‘‘The Letter-Boo^s of Str Amias Poulet, Keeper of 
Mary Queen of Scots,** Edited by John Morris, S.J. 1874. See editor’s very able analysis of Froude’s 
perversions, pp. 228-248. 
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met by an officer bearing a Royal Warrant ordering her to remain there, and that 
her secretaries, Nau and Curie, should be sent to London. They never saw her 
again. 

After a fortnight she was informed she was to be brought back to Chartley. 
As she came through Tixall ^ates, a group of beggars awaited her. Poulet himself 
told Walsingham that she said to them, “ I have nothing for you. I am a beggar 
as well as you; all is taken from me.” 

On her return, finding tliat during her absence Curie’s wife had given birth 
prematurely to a daughter, the Queen asked Poulet to allow his chaplain to 
baptise the child. As the mother was a Protestant, what objection Poulet could 
possibly have felt is not explained. He boorishly refused; whereon the Queen 
took the baby on her knee and christened it Mary.^ 

It was not until she went to her own apartments that she found her cabinets 
had been broken open, and all her correspondence removed. It was then that 
she uttered her famous exclamation, that there were two things of which she 
could never be deprived: her religion, and her royal blood.t And one of her 
19th century defenders has pointed out that had she “ been carrying on, as they 
alleged, a murderous correspondence with Babington, and all had come to light,” 
she could hardly have avoided showing “symptoms of uneasiness”; whereas her 
retort was more in scorn than in fear.® 

We will therefore turn to such of that confiscated correspondence as bears 
especially upon the circumstances leading to her ruin. At the beginning of the 
previous year, Charles Paget had expressed, in writing to her, the utmost 
apprehension as to what would be the effect of the “ new monstrous Oatli lately 
devised” (for the preservation of Queen Elizabeth’s life against enemies at home or 
abroad).® It showed, he said, “ how desirous they are to entrap you and cut off 
your whole line.” Paget added that Leicester supposed her to be “ privy to the 
setting forth of the book against him,”* and therefore was her bitter enemy. If 
Leicester “ or any of your enemies can but suborn a person to say he would kill 
the Queen of England, and thereby advance your title,” even though nothing 
of the sort were to be done, and even if “ you yourself never kjiew thereof, yet 
are all they of this new devised Association bound by Oath to prosecute you and 
all your line to death.”® 

When the actual murder conspiracy was matured in 1586, the conspirators 
seem not to have allowed Queen Mary to know what tliey intended. But as if 
realising that she might be implicated without her knowledge, she had apparently 

1 Froude, Vol xii, p. 259, elaborately but vamly attempts to explain away Poulet’s discourtesy. 
iCal SP Scot- VIII, p. 166 “I was not present,” says Poulet 

2 Hosack, Maty Queen of Scots and her Accusers " (1874), Vol. II. p. 388. 

2 See E.E , Vol V, pp. 206-207. 

"*1 e. the libel of 1584. Paget’s icfeicnce is not to be taken as any proof of Queen Mary’s lesponsibtlity 
for that farrago of falsehood, concerning which see E.E., Vol. V, pp. 139-167. 

^14 January, 1584-5 Oiig: State Papers, Muidin, p. 437. 
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protected herself against possible misuse of her name. Among original papers 
now at Hatfield, is one docketed “The Queen of Scots Bond in Association to 
he an Enemy to all that shall attempt anie Thing against her Majesties Lyffe, 
5 January, 1585 ” (6) : ^ “ La Royne d’Ecosse,” Dowager of France, heard that, to 
avert attempts against Queen Elizabeth’s life, the said Queen had empowered 
“ aulcuns des principaulxs seigneurs " to form a General Association in her defence. 
Mary therefore of her " franche volontS," on “ the word of a Queen, and on her 
faith and honour ” promised that she would regard as her mortal foes any such as 
might seek to take the life of the Queen her “ good sister.” If such an attempt were 
made, — which God forbid,” — she would wish " punition et vengeance suffizantes 
et exemplaires " to be executed upon the offenders. In relation to the previous con- 
spiracy of Parry, she had written to “Madame la Royne d’Angleterre” her 
abhorrence of “si detestable practique et actes horribles”; and had protested, 
“ jf ay me mieux mourir et perir avec honneur et coeur telle que Dieu m’a fayt 
naistre," than to countenance “ ancune chose injuste, et indigne de moy et de ma 
race."^ These being her declared sentiments, we should notice a letter firom Charles 
Paget (Paris, zqth May, 1586), informing her of as much of his plans as he considered 
it safe for her to know: 

“. . . there came hither out of England a priest called Ballard, one that is very 
honest and discrete, and is entirely acquainted with all the best Catholics of 
England, and with some of Scotland where he hath been. He told me how he 
was sent, hitherto, to declare the minds and readiness that the most part of 
Catholics and Schismatics were in to take arms, so as they might be assured of 
foreign help. I brought him to the Spanish Ambassador, and made him to 
signify his knowledge therein. And so he declared in general how many of 
the principal Noblemen and Knights in the North Parts, in Lancashire, the 
West Country, and divers other shires besides, were willing to take arms; What 
number they would make, armed and unarmed, and that many of them had 
given their promise by oath, and received the sacrament of performance.” 


1 French. Dated " A Winkefield (Wingfield) le Jour de Janier mil cinq cent quatre vinght et 
cinque.” Signed “ Marie R.” Murdm, State Papers, p. 548. 

2 “ A Tutbury le 23 Mars ” (no year). Murdin, p. 567. When Murdin in 1759 printed (pp. 561-568) 
this and otier letters of Queen Mary, he also transcribed as “ from the originar’ (pp. 558-561) “ an 
effusion now known as ” the scanaal letter.” It cannot be “ original there not only being no 
date nor place but no beginning; and no such, ending as would have been indispensable between 
Sovereigns. The authentic letters of Mary are addressed to the Queen of England by title, and begin 
” Madame ma bonne Soeur.” and end “ Vostre tres affection6e bonne Sceur et Cousinc Mane R.” The 
scandal letter, consisting of vile accusations, purporting to be furnished by the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
seems to have been fabricated by someone ^ who hoped not only to wreck Mary but to ruin I-ady 
Shrewsbury. That this has often been reprinted, — and interpretations of the characters of Mary and 
of Elizabeth based upon it, — does not reflect much credit on the acumen of those who do not see that 
It closely r^embles in style the Casket forgeries. Its crude brutal insolence, is the antithesis of tlie 
dignity which never failed Queen Mary. Had she heaped Elizabeth with disgusting accusations, 
she could not up to the last have appealed to the ancestry they held in common, nor have maintained 
her tone of proud consciousness or never deviating from regal courtesy. The charges in the scandal 
letter are akin to those in the foreign libels of 1584-1585. (See E.E. Vol. V, pp. 139-169). 
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We shall soon see how Mendoza in cipher to King Philip described this same 
conversation with Ballard, in which he, the Ambassador, insisted that prior to any 
landing of Spanish troops in England the murder of Queen Elizabeth must be 
accomplished. But in Charles Paget’s letter to Queen Mary the “ performance ” 
would have been assumed by her to mean the rising and invasion. (We will 
soon compare Paget’s account to Mary of Father Ballard’s talk with Mendoza, and 
Mendoza’s report of it to King Philip). 

While Leicester was away, he “ having all the best of the Protestants Captains 
and soldiers with him ”, and the people in England being, it was said, “ grieved 
and much discontented ” over the Low Country war, Ballard thought it was a time 
very fit and proper ” for the enterprise. 

“ The Spanish Ambassador ” gave him a favourable hearing, “ and made him 
set down in number how many in every shire would be contented to take Arms, and 
what number of men armed and unarmed they could provide, though he said he 
might not name the persons . . .” 

But Mendoza does give King Philip the names; so either Ballard did not fully 
confide in Paget, or Paget on paper made this reservation. Ballard, he stated, 
supplied to Mendoza “ information about the ports, with many other things and 
Mendoza gave “further instructions” how to proceed, “with secrecy enough; 
and after satisfaction given him in these points from some of the principallest and 
wisest, he doth assure him ” that “ his Master the King of Spain will be brought 
to give them reasonable speedy relief.” 

The “ principallest point” was to be the safety of Queen Mary’s own person; 
and “if it be possible ”, she was to be taken out of her keeper’s hands before the 
rising began. 

Paget had named Newcastle, Hardepool, or Scarborough to her as possible ports 
for the landing of the Prince of Parma’s army; and he relied on Mendoza to bring 
this to pass : 

“ The Spanish Ambassador ”, he repeats, “ hath already advertised the King of 
Spain in general terms what Ballard came for. He [Mendoza] wisheth me not 
to write to your Majesty till things were brought to better resolution and more 
certainty. But, . . . though to content him I said I would not ”, yet “ my 
duty and obedience ever command me to declare to your Majesty what importetn 
you . . .” 

He asks “ how you will have me proceed further ”; and tells her of 4000 crowns 
promised for her from Spain. Though he could ill afford it, he had given “ Ballard 
60 crowns towards his charge because he is in a service for your good and common 
cause.” 

Though this letter has been in print since 1759,^ it seems not to have been read 
by recent commentators on the Babington plot; or it would have shown Ballard and 


^ Murdin, State Papers (Hatfield), pp. 516-519, 
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Paget and the other conspirators as by no means so reckless and inconsequent as it is 
the fashion to call them. 

Among the same confiscated letters is also one to Queen Mary from Thomas 
Morgan, from his prison in Paris,— 4th July, 1586,— in which he refers to “one 
Ballard a Priest ” who has endured “ much travail ” in England, and is “ well 
disposed to your service, which he is like to offer to your Majesty; for the which if 
he do so, you may thank him with a few lines.” 

“Yet I must tell your Majestv, for the discharge of my own duty and service, 

. . . that the said Ballard follows some matters of consequence there, the issue 
whereof is uncertain. Wherefore, as long as these labours of his and matters be 
in hand. It is not for your Majesty’s service to hold any intelligence with him at all, 
for fear lest he or his partners be discovered; and they by pains [i.e. torture] or 
other accidents discover [i.e. reveal] your Majesty afterwards to have had 
intelligence with them: which I would not should fall out, . . and I have 
specially warned the said Ballard not to deal at any hand with your Majesty, as 
long as he followeth the affairs that he and others have in hand; which tend to do 
good, which I pray God may come to pass, and so shall your Majesty be relieved 
by the power of God.”^ 

Queen Mary had no reason to infer from these words an assassination plot, but 
only the long-discussed conjunction of the English Catholics with a Spanish army 
of invasion. On the 27th July, 1586 from Chardey, she wrote to Paget, “ . . . 
Upon the return of Ballard to this country, the principal of the Catholics, who had 
despatched him over sea, have imparted unto me their intentions ” — ^If we only read 
so far we might jump to the conclusion that this was “ evidence ” of her complicity 
in the plot; but note the second half of the sentence, — “ conforme to that which you 
wrote to me thereof ” [in the letter we have examined). She adds that they 
were asking her “ direction for the execution of the whole ” : 

“ I have made them a very ample despatch, containing point by point my advice 
in all things requisite, as well for this side as without the realm, to bring their 
designments to good effect.” Obviously this again refers to the combined invasion 
and rebellion.® Mary advises her friends to consult the Spanish Ambassador, 
“ sending over therewith either the same Ballard or some other the most faithful 
and secret ”. She promised to write to Mendoza, and satisfy him with answers to 
his “ objections and difficulties ” : namely about her escape (“ my getting forth ”,) 
of which attempt Mendoza had formerly expressed disapproval. That Queen Mary’s 
mind was not running on assassination but on war is plain from the second part of 
her epistle, emphasising that success would turn upon whether Rome and Spain gave 
the requisite support in the shape of “ Horsemen and Footmen, . . . Armour, 
Munition, and money”. 


State Papers, Murdin, p. 527. 

2 It stands to reason she would not have been able to give “ advice ** how and where to kill Elizabeth, 
as she had never been at the Court; whereas several of the men who undertook the assassination 
were persons in Elizabeth’s immediate entourage. 
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She hoped that “ His Holiness and the King of Spain ” would soon “ declare 
themselves resolutely and plainly”; not losing time in “artificial negotiation and 
vain hope, as have been done hitherto Plainly she did not suspect how the proviso 
of Mendoza had been that Elizabeth must be killed before Parma’s troops would 
land. " 1 have written to the said Catholics " [in England] “ that before they have 
sufficient promise and assurance of the Pope and the King of Spain, . . . 
nothing be stirred on this side. For otherwise they shall but overthrow themselves 
without any profit.”^ 

Far from being a syren luring men to their doom (as in a noted caricature), and 
being goaded by her sufierings into impemous and ill-calculated ventures, she who 
had seen war, (and who was niece of one of the greatest of French Generals, Francis 
Duke of Guise,^ was more competent to estimate the difficulties than Father Ballard 
or young Babington. Until the return of King Philip’s Indian fleet, she did not 
suppose it would be easy to obtain assistance from Spain. “ I like well the succours 
should come from the Low Countries as you wrote,” but it was difficult to believe 
that the Prince of Parma, having to confront the English Army, could at present 
“ spare so much as is necessary for the said enterprise on this side . . . ”® 

On the same 27th July, she wrote to Morgan, and expressed reluctance to enter 
into any dealing with Poley the spy in Walsingham’s household. She also appeared 
uncertain if she could trust Phelippcs, who had been “Secretary Walsingham’s 
man ”. (He still was; and it was he who deciphered for Walsingham most of the 
intercepted correspondence.) 

"As to Babington,” she told Morgan, "he had both \indly and honestly offered 
himself and cdl his means to be employed any way I would. Whereupon I hope to 
have satisfied him by two of my several letters since I had his; and the rather for 
that I opened him the way, ... I shall ... do my best to entertain 
Babington according to your advice ...” (“ entertain ” being the i6th century 
term for giving financial assistance).* 

As Morgan had been most anxious she should know nothing of the murder 
plot, and his advice to her had only been that Babington should act as a link between 
her and the local Catholics, here again her words cannot reasonably be twisted into 
any “ proof ” of complicity in anything except the intended war. “ I have heard of 
Ballard, of whom you wrote, but nothing from himself, and therefore have no 
intelligence with him.”® 

Common-sense bids us recognise that for the conspirators to have confided in 


1 To Paget. Murdin, p. 551. 

2 Who captured Calais from the Enghsh, E.E., Vol. I, pp. 107-113. 

s Ib : Murdm, p. 532. 

* On 26 July, 1585, Morgan wrote her a letter crossing heis to him. Morgan thought that Babington 
should be “ more iligent ” m her service, and help to convey news to and from her (“ further your 
intelligence ”) which ■’ he is able to do, . . . having many friends and kinsfolk in the parts 
where your Majesty liveth. . . ” Ong: State Papers, Murdin, p. 453. 

5 “ At Chartley the 27th of July.” Ib : p. 534. 
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Queen Mary as to the projected murder would have so imm easurably enhanced the 
risk both for her and for themselves, that such a disclosure would have been crazy. 
Also we should realise that if the papers confiscated at Chardey had contained proof 
of Mary’s concurrence in the assassination, there would have been no necessity to 
seek further evidence. The subsequent testimonies of her secretaries would have 
been superfluous, if incriminating matter from herself had been in the hands of 
Elizabem’s Councillors. On comparing Mendoza’s statements to King Philip as to 
Ballard and the “ enterprise ” with those of Morgan and Paget to Queen Mary about 
Ballard’s “labours,” we will be enabled to see that Burghley, Walsingham, and 
Leicester in no way overrated the deadly nature of the conspiracy. But when Queen 
Mary, at her trial, indignantly protested that she had never known of any 
assassination plot, though this appeared to Elizabeth to be adding perjury to intended 
murder, we may believe it was the literal truth.^ 

On the 3rd of September, Walsingham at Barn Elms, writing to “my servant 
Thomas Phelippes at the Court,” had added a Postscript : ^ 

“ . . . take care to find out such minutes as have been drawn by Nau, who is 
not so deeply charged as Curll is, who wrote the letters sent to Englefield and to 
Charles Paget; . . . which he has acknowledged to be his; but that the 
minutes were first drawn by the Queen their mistress. 

Both he and Nau are determined to lay the burden upon their Mistress. By 
no means they will yet he brought to confess that they were acquainted with the 
letters that passed between Babington and her. I would to God those minutes 
were found." 

A few days later, Nau asserted that the minutes of the letters lacking, both in 
French and English, were in Pasquier’s chests.® This seems to have been a device to 
gain time; but, from first to last, Pasquier was no help to the prosecution. Pasquier’s 
loyalty to his doomed Mistress has never yet received the commendation it deserves.* 
He and Nau, both French subjects (and both regarded by the French Ambassador 
as equally under Queen Elizabeth’s heavy displeasure,) show, by the difference in 
their conduct, in what diametrically opposite ways an honest man and a knave will 
act in similar circumstances. On the 4th of September (prior to the arraingment of 
Babington and his fellow conspirators), Burghley wrote to Sir Christopher Hatton 
(Vice Chamberlain, and Captain of the Guard), 

1 See E.E , Vol. VI, pp. 288-299. Father Pollen (in 1907]) was so dismayed at any priest having been 
concerned in an assassination plot, that it seemed to him the plot must have been illusory, Ballard 
rash and foolish, the conspirators ill-balanced, and the affair organised by Walsingham to create 
excuses for added persecution of Catholics. He could not have held these opinions and embodied 
them in an elaborate monograph, if he had fully examined the circumstances from the Spanish side. 
2 C.P. XIX. Cal: VIII, p. 666. 

3 8th Sep: Wm. Waad to T. Phelippes. C.P. Vol. XIX. Cal: VIII, p. 701. 

4 In '' The Bardon Papers " (1909), after tiuoting the order, 25 August, for Pasquier to be brought up 
to London under guard, — “ because it is supposed he was privy to the writing of these letters that 
were in cipher,”— the editor, Dr. Conyers Read, adds that though Pasquier “ wrote out a confession 
on the 8th October, ... his testimony being relatively unimportant was never used.” That it 
was “never used” was not because it was “unimportant” but because it failed to support the 
criminal charge, the seeming proofs of which were wanted for the indictment. 
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“ I think Nau and Curll will yield in their writing somewhat to confirm their 
Mistress’s crimes especially “ if they were persuaded that themselves might 
’scape, and the blow fall upon their Mistress betwixt her head and shoulders 
... If you shall bring any more writing with you from thence to touch both 
Nau and Pasquier, it shall serve us the better, and spare our threatenings to 
them.”^ 

The same day, Phelippes advanced “ Arguments ” why he believed Nau and 
Curie accessories to the plot : 

“They cannot any way say it should stand with reason that the Queen [of Scots] 
deciphered and put in cwher the letters herself; for it appears that she despatched more 
packets ordinarily every fortnight than it was possible for one body, well exercised therein, to 
put in cipher, and decipher those sent; much less for her, being diseased. . . .”3 

On the 5th of September, Curie stated that he had put into cipher Queen Mary’s 
letter to Babington, 25th of July; likewise the reply.® And on the 5th and 6th of 
September, Nau made a statement in the presence of the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Treasurer, and Lord High Admiral : 

“As to the letter written by the Queen my Mistress to Babington, I wrote it from a 
minute by the hand of her Majesty. . . . 

“ As to the others, as her Majesty was always wont, she herself, sitting at a table, Curll 
and I before her, her Majesty commands me particularly from point to point all that which 
it pleases her to be written; and I therefore set down the points thereof . . . then I show 

them to her, and read them again For Her Majesty will not permit that letters of 

importance, and secret, be written out of her cabinet; and no despatch is ever closed without 
her being present there, and re-readmg always all die letters before they be put into cipher 
and translated, — which is done by Curll, especially as to the letter written to Babington.” 

Nau added that Her Majesty delivered to him that letter “ written for the most 
part by her hand; and I neither did nor wrote anything, as I have protested, without 
her express commandment, and especially touching the point of her escape, and 
setting fire to the barns near the house.”* He summarises the contents of that letter, 
ending, “Blow. Escape.” But in his “Long Declaration” we have seen him 
swearing “ upon the damnation of his soul ” that though hoping to escape, she was 
not aware of any murder plot. 

In the official summary of the confessions of all the conspirators,® it is repeatedly 
alleged that Babington wrote to Queen Mary as to the intended assassination; and 
that she assented to the slaying of Queen Elizabeth by the “ six gendemen.” It is 
astonishing the way these plotters did not shoulder the responsibifity for their own 
actions; but competed to echo the charges against the captive in whose interests they 
had purported to be rebelling. Nevertheless it is not their evidence which we shall 
see Walsingham cite as settling the case. It is the word of Nau and Curll; and so 
upon their heads, as we shall increasingly realise, is the blood of the Queen of Scots. 

1 Eger ton MS. 2124, £ 27 (copy), Bat don Papers, ed: Read (1909), p. 43. 

2 C P. XIX Cal • VIII, p. 678 3 ib : p. 679. 4 ib : p 680 (French). 

5 C.P. XIX, 35 pp ; and Cotton MS. Calig • C. IX, £ 413 et scq. Cal : pp. 680-697. 
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“I am advised from England by four men of position, who have the run of 
the Queen’s house, that they have discussed for the last three mouths the 
intention of killing her. They have at last agreed and have mutually sworn to 
do it. They will on the first opportunity advise me when it is to be done, and 
whether by poison or steel ...” 

Original cipher letter of Don Bernardino de Mendoza to Don Juan Idiaquez; 
deciphered. (Simancas MS., sec E.E., p. 282). 


“The four men who had taken the resolution about what I wrote to you on 
the 11th ultimo, have again assured me that they are agreed it shall be done 
by steel ...” 

The same to the same: Paris, Midsummer Day, 1^86. (Orig. Simancas MS., see 

E.E. p. 282). 

[A rebellion to be] “led by Babington, . . .a youth of great spirit and good 
family ”... [and eager] “ to try and find some secret means of killing the 
Queen. Six gentlemen, servants of the Queen, who have access to her house, 
have promised to do this . . . This gentleman [ Gifford ] tells me that no person 
knows of this but Babington and two of the principal leaders.” 

Mendoza to King Philip II, 13 August, 1586. (Original; Ib : see E.E., p. 284). 


“ If the six gentlemen and himself know it, others know it.” 
Marginal note on the above in the hand of King Philip. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 
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(The Assassination Plot, 1^86 ). 


H aving seen the fate of Babington and his associates through English eyes, 
let us now consider the evidence from Spain. 

“ Spain, yea, Spain it is in which all causes do concur to give a just alarm,” 
had been the words of Burghley several years before; and whether in peace or war, 
all through the reign of Elizabeth, the actions of Elizabeth’s Ministers, just or unjust, 
can rarely be computed with any approach to completeness, if we lose sight of Spain, 
— ^aS the majority of modern commentators on the Babington plot are apt to do. 

When Don Bernardino de Mendoza was expelled from England, for conspiring 
with certain of Queen Elizabeth’s Catholic subjects, on behalf of the Queen of 
Scots, he had expressed himself in private as yearning to take vengeance upon the 
Ministers of State who had found liim out.^ 

And whereas Spaniards and Englishmen who fought each other could admire 
the valour of their opponents, Mendoza’s detestation of Queen Elizabeth and his 
resentment against her Privy Council for protecting her, were intensified rather than 
quenched by absence. From France he continued the work interrupted in London; 
namely the conspiracy for invasion of England and overthrow of the Queen. 

On Midsummer Day, 1586, he wrote to Juan de Idiaquez (King Philip’s 
Secretary) : 

“ I forgot to tell you that Captain Vasco Duarte [Pacheco] shot at the English 
Ambassador here, and others, and then disappeared. I only gave him 20 crowns 
at different times, holding back imtil I received His Majesty’s instructions as to 
how I should treat him. 


1 Cal : S.P. Spanish. Vol. III. p. 517. (All the ensuing quotations in this section are from this 
volume). 

[281] 
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The four men who had taken the resolution, about which I wrote to you on 
the nth ultimo, have again assured me that they are agreed it shall be done by 
steel when the opportunity comes . . . 

That “ it ” was the murder of Queen Elizabeth, is not open to dispute : for we 
can turn to Mendoza’s explanatory letter.® 

“ I beg you,” (he had written to Idiaquez,) “ to have the following very care- 
fully deciphered and put into His Majesty’s own hands. It is written and ciphered 
by me personally.” [The deciphered portion now ensues.] “ I am advised from 
England by four men of position, who have the run of the Queen’s house, that 
they have discussed for the last three months the intention of killing her. 

“ They have at last agreed, and the four have mutually sworn to do it. They 
will on the first opportunity advise me when it is to be done, and whether by 
poison or steel, in order that I may send the intelligence to Your Majesty, supplicat- 
ing you will be pleased to help them after the business is ended. 

“ They say they will not divulge the intention to another soul but me, to 
whom they are under great obligation, and in whose secrecy they have con- 
fidence.” 

And on 13 August, 1586 : ® “ Some months since, I wrote to your Majesty that 
some English ^thc^cs had sent a priest to me to learn whether your Majesty would 
help them if they rose? ... I replied vaguely, instancing the promptitude with 
which your Majesty had always offered aid . . , ” and I desired that “ they on 
their part ” should provide “ a worthy opportunity.” There were several points to 
be elucidated; and Mendoza named these to the priest, “that he might 
communicate them to his principals.” 

“ The Catholics have now sent to me a gentleman of good family, called 
Master Gifford, with proper credentials . . . My answer sent by the priest 
so greatly encouraged those who had started the plot, that they decided to soimd 
the principal Catholics and also the Schismatics.” 

King Philip underlined “ Schismatics,” and added in the margin, “ I cannot 
understand how they can trust these, or what security they can have for them. I 
do not know what difference there is between them and the heretics . . . ” (By 
“ schismatics ” Mendoza meant Catholics who had taken the oath to Queen Eliza- 
beth as head of the Church in order to save paying fines as recusants.^ ) 

Relating in detail the understanding he has come to, that they should malfp 
ready “ to receive your Majesty’s forces, . . . ” he tells King Philip that they 
not only agreed to “ raise their forces respectively, but, if necessary, to call i-hpm 

^ Pans Arch: K. 1564. 112. Cal: p. 585. 

2 1 2th May (not iith). Paris Arch: K. 1564. 86. Cal: p 579, 

^ Orig : Pans Arch : K. 1564. 150. Cal. III. pp. 603-608, in extenso, and with King Philip’s notes; and 
with memo, pp. 608-10. 

^ See that Oath, E.E. Vol. V, p. 2. 
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out wherever was thought convenient, 20 days before the arrival of your Majesty’s 
fleet, and to co-operate therewith as they might be instructed to do.” 

To prove their “ good faith ” they gave “ names of the persons who had 
agreed to do this,, and a statement of the way in which they intended to proceed. 
This was to the effect that the Earl of Arundel who is now a prisoner m the 
Tower of London, and with whom they are in communication, and have kept 
fully informed, undertakes, with the assistance of a few men, to make himself 
master of the Tower, whilst Lord Harry Howard his uncle, would raise troops 
and would be joined by Lord Thomas Howard, the Earl’s brother. Lord Thomas 
is not a Catholic, but desires by any means to avenge his father’s death.”^ 

(How much, if anything, Philip, Earl of Arundel, knew of the use being made 
of his name remains imcertain.® Babington declared him innocent; and there is 
much reason to infer that it was his uncle. Lord Henry Howard, who prepared for 
the rising, while keeping himself assiduously in Queen Elizabeth’s good graces.) 

“Lord William, another brother of the Earl, a strong Catholic and very 
popular, would also join; the Earl of Northumberland, son of tlie Earl that died 
m the Tower’; Lord Strange, son of the Earl of Derby, a young man with a great 
following;^ Lord Windsor, who has arms sufficient for 1000 men, and who, as 
he lives near where the Queen of Scotland is confined, intends to release her; 
Lord Mowbray and Lord Stourton of the province of Lancashire, who have all 
the nobility of the country on their side, as well as the commonalty; Lord Dacre, 
who is a Catholic, and wants to be made President of the Norm and revenge 
himself upon the President the Earl of Huntingdon; Sir John Constable, a man 
of influence and large credit in the north, where all the people are Catholics; Sir 
William Courtenay, a Catholic, who expects to be able in the turmoil to recover 
the Earldom of Devonshire, which is his by right. He is a person of great weight 
and credit in tlie West, and promises to ensure the possession of the port of 
Plymouth; Sir John Arundel and his son. The hither is a prisoner in the Tower 
of London, since the Duke of Norfolk’s rising,® and has all Cornwall at his 
bidding, as his family is much beloved. Lord Compton, who is in mid England; 
Sir William Stanley, a soldier of great experience, who has come from Ireland by 
the Queen’s orders with 1000 troops, mostly Catholics, to pass to Flanders. . . . 

“ When he is obliged to go to Zeeland, he promises to pass over at the first 
opportunity to the Prince of Parma.® Lord Montague and all his house, which 
is the principal family in Sussex and has a great follovsdng.” 

The King marginally annotates the peers’ names; beside Montague he writes. 


1 While the father (Duke of Norfolk) had ordered his children not to avenge. See his letter to them, 
bidding them obey their Sovereign. E.E. VoL II, pp 138. 

2 See E.E. Vol. V, p. 240. 3 See EE. Vol. V, p. 287. 

4 Note added by King Philip that Strange’s parents were ** not of much account though of high rank.” 
s The Northern Rising, in which Norfolk’s name was implicated. See E.E. Vol. II, pp. 21-56; 127-150, 
c Which he did. E.E. pp. 366-368. 
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“ He was my Master of the Horse when I was there ” (i.e. when Philip was King 
Consort of England); “ and was subsequently at Toledo. They are good Catholics, 
but this one is not very determined. One of them isi in Madrid, but I do not think 
his name is Montague.”^ 

"... Lord Vaux and those whose names follow his, have not been 
informed of the business, as they are declared Catholics, and are consequently 
held prisoners by the Queen, and under very heavy money penalties; but it is 
confidently assumed that as others far less interested are joining the design, they 
certainly will do so.” 

Names follow of those who have “ agreed in the county where the Queen of 
Scodand is confined ”; and amongst them is Babington. After various suggestions, 
Mendoza continues that discontent is not only rife amongst Catholics, “ but also 
amongst the heretics themselves, owing to the oppressive new taxes for the war ...” 

He believed “ the whole country ” to be anxious for a change of government, 
“ led by Babington, who is a strong Catholic, a youth of great spirit and good 
family," and eager “ to try and find some secret means of killing the Queen." 

“ Six gentlemen,” [it was previously four] “ servants of the Queen, who have 
access to her house, have promised to do this, as I reported to Don Juan de 
Idiaquez ... for your Majesty’s information. This gendeman [GifEord] tells me 
that no person knows of this but Babington and two of the principal leaders.” 

Here King PhiUp adds in the margin, "If the six gentlemen and himself know 
of it, others know it," 

The assassination would “ already have been effected, if they had not their 
suspicion aroused by seeing the Earl of Leicester armed and with a force in 
Zeeland, which they feared he might bring over to England quickly enough to 
attack them before they could gather their own forces or obtain help from your 
Majesty. 

“This has caused them to delay laying hands upon the Queen until they had 
reported matters to me, and received assurance that they would be succoured with 
troops from the Netherlands the moment they desired it.” 

The numerous 19th and 20th century writers who have followed each other 
in calling Babington “rash,” “foolish,” “hare-brained” and “irresponsible,” 
cannot have read this correspondence. Far from the plot being a fabrication of 
Burghley and Walsingham, merely as an excuse for further persecution (as was 
repeated in 1936)5 we see from Mendoza himself how the conspirators had every 
reason to suppose King Philip’s forces were to be with them. 


1 Sir Anthony Browne, Viscount Montague is the Master of the Horse referred to. He and his son and 
grandson were all to bung troops to Tilbury Camp m 1588 
There follow other names, which the Kmg notes as “ incorreedy written, and consequently I do 
not recognise them all.” 
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But, adds Mendoza, as “ they are most of them young men, and none of 
them soldiers, they desired that the Earl of Westmorland ” [who had fled after 
the Northern Rising of 1569] should be ready to embark, “ with some other 
experienced Captains, of any nationality, to help them. . . The Earl, they say, 
is so influential a personage that his mere presence will suffice to raise all the 
North Country, as he has the greatest following of any man in England. . . 

" ... if I will give them my word that they shall at once have help 

from the Netherlands in case they want it, and that your Majesty will succour them 
from Spain if required, they say they will immediately put into execution their plan 
to \ill the Queen. They beg me not to doubt of them.” 

So determined were they, that they “ resolved ” to attempt it even if they 
lacked a “ favourable opportunity.” They would “ hill her, even on her throne and 
under her canopy of State, if I tell them that the time has arrived to put an end to 
her.” 

When Mendoza comments upon all this as “ so Christian, just and 
advantageous,” the epithet “ Christian ” is startling. He complacently tells Bling 
P hili p that he “ wrote them two letters by different routes, one in Italian and the 
other in Latin, urging them to the enterprise.” (Here the King adds, “ They must 
have been very plain, and it would be extremely troublesome if they were taken.”) 

Mendoza, whether meaning it sarcastically or literally, informed the 
conspirators that tlieir assassination project was worthy “ of the ancient valour of 
Englishmen ” ! 

“ If they succeeded in killing the Queen, they should have the assistance they 
required ...” This, on behalf of his Soverd^, Mendoza promised “ upon my faith 
and honour.” Also he added his own advice: 

“ First, that on the day they intended to kill the Queen, they should have a 
person ready at the moment to arrest Don Antonio and the Portuguese that are 
with him, and lodge them in the Tower of London or some other secure place, by 
which they would greatly oblige your Majesty in a way you would never forget. 

“ They should try to delay Colonel Stanley and the 1000 Irishmen near 
London; so that when the thing was done they could seize the Queen’s ships,” 
(King Philip underlined these words, and noted in the margin, " This is the most 
important thing of all”) and “if,” continued Mendoza, “they were not certain 
that the Commander Lord Howard would embrace the cause of the Queen of 
Scotland, they should either kill or seize Cecil, Walsingham, Lord Hunsdon, 
Kjiollys, and Beale of the Council, . . . terrible heretics.” 

“ Other advice of the same sort,” Mendoza added. King Philip marginally 
commented, 

“ It does not matter so much about Cecil, although he is a ^eat heretic, but 
he is very old; and it was he who advised the understandings with the Prince of 
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Parma, and he has done no harm. It would be advisable to do as he says with 
the others.” 

(Actually — ^as we have seen, and will increasingly see, — Lord Burghley was the 
most formidable intellect of the many English adversaries of Spain.) 

“ . . . of all the plots they have hatched these many years, none have been 
apparently so serious as this,” says Mendoza. The plan “ to make away with the 
Queen ” is “ now the first step tney intend to take.” 

He emphasises the “ secrecy.” But the King adds, “ If any of the letters were 
taken, it would not be easy to keep the secret.” 

“ If the Queen falls,” continues Mendoza, “ the country will submit, witliout 
the effusion of blood; and the war in the Netherlands will be at an end. . . 

“If your M^esty has no objection, you might have the Prince of Parma 
written to immediately, in accord.ance with what I have said about his sending 
troops to England. Another despatch might be written to M. de La Motte, 
Governor of Gravelines, ... so that arrangements may be made to facilitate 
the passage. These despatches I vsdll retain in my own hands until I see whether 
the business is going forward ...” (The ilfong adds, “ That would not be 
of much use then, if they were not advised beforehand.”) 

Mendoza remarks that the Prince of Parma’s help “ will not be wanted to kill 
the Queen; and if the English do not do this — and lay the first stone of the edifice, — 
the troops will not need to be sent.” 

As this letter has been calendared in print since 1896, it is astonishing that it 
seems never to be read in full. The latest monograph on Babington’s Conspiracy 
entirely ignores King Philip; and reasserts in the most positive fashion that Burghley, 
Walsingham and Hatton were the devisers of the plot.^ 

After the discovery, and when the news came to Paris, Mendoza described to 
King Philip the pretended frankness and actual mendacity by which he distracted 
suspicion from himself. Having previously given to the King the particulars of his 
special arrangements with Ballard, he relates how he now said, to “ some of those 
who have come to discuss the matter,” that he felt “ injured by the Queen’s belief 


1 " The Babington Plot." By Alan Gordon Smith. London, 1936. Mr. Smith claims to have consideied 
“ all the known facts ” (pp. x-xi) But no Spanish matenal is admitted to his Bibliographical list, 
except the MSS edited by Teuletj and in his text he alludes only once to Mendoza. Mr. Smith refeis 
to the events as having been enshrouded in a “ tantalising fog,” which he believes himself to have 
dispelled. “ Was it a real conspiracy, or merely what in America would be called a ‘frame up *?” 
are the opening words of his preface; introducing a narrative in which Queen Elizabeth is repre- 
sented as “ terrified ” of imaginary dangers, and (p. 210) as worked up by her own Ministeis into a 
“ quiver of nervous excitement *’ over a “ harmless ” affair, which, says Mr. Smith (p. 246) was 
“ never at any time more than the silly talk of boys.” As press critics praised this monograph as 
an example of “ elaborate ” modern “ scholarship ” and “ research,” it is necessary to point out that 
it IS a paraphrase of pieviously familiar matter; and revives a fundamental fallacy, which arose in the 
first place from neglect of Spanish evidence. 
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that I would advise any of her subjects to conspire against her life, she being their 
Sovereign ...” He affected only to have wished to conquer her country “ by the 
sword . . . taking away her crown ” with the zeal he declared to be righteous 
against a personage with whom his own Sovereign “was at war.”^ 

On the same day, he wrote a second letter to his King, that 

“ . . . The whole of the affair that was being planned appears to have been 
discovered, some of the leaders having confessed. 

“ Of the six men who had sworn to kill the Queen, only two have escaped, 
namely the favourite Raleigh and the brother of Lord Windsor.” 

It is disconcerting to see Raleigh’s name in this connection; for Babmgton 
appealed to Raleigh to intercede for him with the Queen. What Raleigh said or 
did we do not know; but he won for himself the estates forfeited by Babington.^ 
It should be observed that Raleigh is not mentioned in Mendoza’s early list of 
persons concerned in the conspiracy: and it seems highly improbable that “the 
new favourite” as Mendoza called him, would have wished to exchange Queen 
Elizabeth for King Philip. Lacking further evidence it appears rational to suppose 
that whatsoever Raleigh had to do with conspirators, would have been in order 
to discover and reveal their plans. But to return to Mendoza’s statements : 

“ I am of opinion that the Queen of Scotland must be well acquainted with 
the whole affair, to judge from the contents of a letter which she has written to 
me, which letter I do not enclose herewith, as it is not ciphered, but will send 
itwithmynext . . .”« 

In his previous descriptions it did not appear that the captive Queen was aware 
of the intended murder. It is only after the plot had failed, and Queen Mary’s case 
had become desperate, that Mendoza suddenly began to try and inculpate her. As 
it was he who had previously dissuaded her from attempting an escape, — ^and who 
had from first to last been callous as to her sufferings, — as it was he also who had 
undertaken his master’s aid to the conspirators, — his effort to push away respon- 
sibility from himself, and divert it to the chief victim, was worse than unchivalrous. 

Never suspecting the cold unscrupulousness of Mendoza, the Queen of Scots 
mistook him for a devoted friend, and believed in him up to the last. When she 
was sentenced to execution, he was one to whom she wrote; others being the Pope, 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, her cousin the Duke of Guise, and the King of France. 
We will consider these letters in their place; the one to Mendoza is the most con- 
fidential, showing her to have had no shadow of suspicion that in the Spanish 
Ambassador’s eyes she was only a tool of Spain. 

1 loih Sep : Paris Aich : K. 1564. 169. Cal : 623. Not noticed by Corbett when in 1898 he stated 
that a condition of war did not exist in 1585-7, and that " The Spanish War" was a misnomer for 
the volume of Navy Records between those dales. 

2 MS. note by Lord Burghley, January 15867. State Papers, Murdin, p. 785. 

®Ib. p. 624. 
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When on the 2nd of July, 1586, from Chartley, she had written to Mendoza that 
though she did not blame King Philip for his hesitation to invade England, she 
dreaded lest some “public calamity” ensue from his delay, there is nothing to 
indicate that she knew or suspected Philip’s proviso that Elizabeth should be 
assassinated before the Spanish troops would land.^ But that this was the explicit 
condition can be placed beyond controversy. With Mendoza’s letter, annotated by 
by the King, is preserved the draft of the I^g’s reply.® 

The “ affair,” wrote Philip, appears “ to be based on a solid foundation, and 
to have the countenance of many Catholics.” 

“ I recollect some ” (“ some ” altered, in his hand, from “ many ”) “ of those 
whom you mention as being in the plot, and in other cases their fathers. A 
business in which such persons are concerned certainly looks serious . . . and 
I will not fail to help tnem. I therefore at once order the necessary force to be 
prepared for the purpose both in Flanders and here in Spain ... as the 
whole thing depends upon secrecy, and our preparations will have to be made 
without noise, the extent of the force must not be large enough to rouse an 
outcry and so do more harm than good : but it shall be brought to bear from 
both directions, — ^with the utmost promptness, as soon as we learn from England 
that the principal execution planned by Babington and his friends has been 
ejected.” 

However shocking it is to admit that King Philip was looking forward to the 
assassination of his sister-in-law, here is one of many instances in which evidence 
from Spain (not available till over 300 years after the events) proves Leicester, 
Burghley and Walsingham to have correctly estimated the peril to Queen Elizabeth. 
That there was an English conspiracy, and that the Most Catholic King of Spain 
was at the head of it, can only be denied by historians who cither have not 
ascertained the circumstances or who think History should consist merely of such 
quotations as prop up a preconceived hypothesis. 

The excuse for the Catholic conspirators was not, as Father Pollen believed, 
that they were few and insignificant; but that they were important and strongly 
backed. Also that having accepted Pope Pius’s anathema upon Elizabeth, they 
regarded themselves as doing a service to England if they comd remove the “ pre- 
tended Queen” and substitute Mary. 

“The matter has been deeply considered here,” wrote Philip, from the 
Escorial, to Mendoza, “ with a view to avoiding, if possible, the ruin of those who 
have undertaken so holy a tas\, and as a consequence [that 0/] all the rest of the 
Catholics in the country . . . 

“ In order not to increase their danger by arousing suspicion at the movements 
of my forces or fleets, — which suspicion might cause the Queen to put an end to 

1 See her letter, Cal S.P S. III. p 589 (and ILabanoff, m exten?o). 

25 Sep: 1586. Paris Aich: K. 1448. 68. Cal S.PS. III. pp. 614-616. 
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them before they could carry out their intention,— it is considered unadvisablc 
that my force in aid should be moved until the principal execution has been 
effected. 

“ By that time the necessary preparations will have been made in Flanders, 
Lisbon, and other ports of Spain, for the prompt sending of support to them, and 
this you may assure them.” 

It is impossible to suggest that King Philip’s letters at Simancas (not given to 
the world till 1896) are “ Walsingham’s forgeries;” and whatever we may think 
of Walsingham’s open animus against Mary Queen of Scots, and his methods of 
influencing her secretaries, it must be seen that the central figure in the conspiracy is 
King Phihp. 

“ The same reason,” wrote the King, 5 September, 1586, “ militates even more 
strongly in England itself, since the safety of the Catholics, now that things have 
reached their present stage, depends solely upon secrecy; which in its turn depends 
upon promptness in the execution of their design. 

“ Make this truth clear to them, although they cannot fail to know it already 
. . . show them the danger they are in until they ensure themselves by 
carrying out the principal execution : by means of which their own safety would 
be secured, and their power in the country established, whilst aid would then at 
once be sent from here.” 

Mendoza was to tell them that " they are cutting their own throats if they 
delay or fail; and you will therefore urge despatch and caution, upon which all 
depends. You will in this way support and forward their design, . . . and 
especially promote their intention of at once liberating the Queen of Scotland 
and acting in her name, as she will probably have a large following.” 

Philip then recapitulated his previous orders as to taking possession of 
Elizabeth’s ships, and arresting “ Don Antonio and the Councillors;” while vanning 
for Spain if possible “ the Admiral Lord Howard.” 

“ It would be rather late to advise the Duke of Parma after the affair had 
been carried out, because if he is not prepared beforehand he could hardly send 
the help as promptly as is necessary. As, on the other hand, it is most unadvisablc 
to go on spreading tne secret abroad, I have decided to write to him . . . 

“ I have read the letter written to you by the Queen of Scotland, which is as 

f ood as usual. Her deep Christianity makes me hope that God will surely help 
er. You will already have assured her that she will find in me always an earnest 
desire to help ... as my efforts to come to her aid will prove. 

“ The statement you send of the counties of England and their forces has 
been read. If these forces be united and declare themselves, they will be of 
considerable importance; but it is clear that this, li\e everything else, depends upon 
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the one act which is to he the commencement. When this is done, it will he 
possible for all of them to raise one voice, and the way will he smooth; whilst 
if the intention is discovered before it can he carried out, each one will be 
destroyed separately, and no union will be possible . . 

As it is plain from King Philip’s words that “ everything” for the conspirators 
turned upon not being found out, plainly “everything” likewise depended for 
Queen Elizabeth upon her Councillors discovering the conspiracy in timp to 
circumvent it. 

But not even the Tinveiling of the plot terminated the spurious peace talk. 

On the nth of November Andreas de Loo, still in London wrote to Lord 
Burghley, apologising for his importunity and begging him to give “ to her Majesty 
the letter I have written to her.” There follows an assurance that the Princcj of 
Parma “ will esteem himself happy, after so many wars, to be the author of so blessed 
a peace; whereupon he may joyfully return to his Dukedom." 

De Loo adds that “ as from this great desire on that side of the sea there may 
arise a general talk of peace, it is not to be expressed with what joy it would be 
received by all, and thus would follow the common saying vox populi, vox dei."^ 
(The same saying was to be used soon after by the Governor of Sluys, to express the 
longing of the people for reinforcements against Spain to be brought over oy Lord 
Leicester.) 

Next day De Loo enclosed to Burghley a letter for the Queen, comparing her to 
Solomon, deploring delays, and assuring her that anything which had been lacking 
in the secret negotiations could easily be arranged to her satisfaction.® 

But a rumour which Burghley received from Dunkirk — presumably sent by a 
spy? — ^was that the King of Spain was making ready eight himdred ships and one 
hundred thousand fighting men; the cost of this Army for eight months, in victuals 
and wages, amounting to three millions. He was to have fifty ships from Italy, 
thirty from Lisbon, forty from Seville; and the Pope would lend him twelve 
thousand men for eight months, and pay them. The Spanish soldiers were saying 
England was but a handful; and before two years were come and gone, they 
would ransac\ London and conquer the whole land.”^ Also, upon All Saints Eve 
(“ being 31 October by our computation”), 

“ a friar of the Order of St. Francis in Dunkirk and vicar of the said Friary, 
entering into some talk with me concerning the Queen, said that if she were 
once dispatched, all Christendom would be in rest and quietness; but until that 
wicked woman were gone there would be no rest at all. Then taking me into 

1 Orig • Ital. I pp. End . by Ld. B S.P. Flanders i.ioi. Trans. Cal : pp. 223-4. 

2 Ital. p. S P Flanders I. 103. Cal • p. 225 

3 1586, Novr No signature or endorsement. Newsletters, Flanders, I. 74. Cal : pp. 492-494, 
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his chamber, showed me the picture of the Prince of Orange, and the Burgonian 
who killed him, saying, ‘ Even as this Burgonian killed this Prince, . . . there will 
not want such another Burgonian to kill that wicked Queen, and that before it be 
long, for the common wealth of all Christendom.’ 


1 As the Prince of Orange had been assassinated and no Nemesis apparently had ensued upon Spain, 
the plan to be nd of Queen Elizabeth, far from being fantasdc, had behmd it a recent precedent. 
And though the slaying of William of Nassau had not ended the resistance m the Netherlands, 
Mendoza and his master tried to persuade themselves that if Elizabeth were killed, and English 
aid withdrawn from the rebellious Low Countries, the Dutch War could be brought to a conclusion 
on terms profitable to Spam. 

Elizabethan England'* is the first English history to do justice to King Philip 11 as a naval 
and military administrator, and to terminate (in judicial minds) the i 9 th-- 2 otli century delusion as 
to a “ feeble ” Spain. But justice does not mean flattery. Having shown the might and magnificence, 
majesty and intellect, power and glory of Spam, it is a less agreeable task to emphasise that m pursuit 
of his ambitions King Philip was ready to override without scruple certain of tlie Ten Command- 
ments. (This remark is not original; we shall meet it later from one of his own officials, who first 
assisted m his methods and then recoiled from them). 

But the blame is not to be thrown on Spain as a whole for King Philip’s conspiracies. Of the 
officers and men who were to sail from Lisbon in the Great Armada, — ^adjured by their Captain- 
General to regard the enterprise as a Crusade,— few if any would have known that among the 
reasons for delay in weighing anchor had been the King’s hope that his sister-in-law would have 
been murdered by six of her own subjects, before he risked his fleet and armies in effort to annex 
her kmgdom. 
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MISUNDERSTANDING OF THE 1586 CONSPIRACY.^ 


We have now seen that it is a fundamental mistake to base the defence of the English Catholics 
upon an assumption that the plot of 1586 was never dangerous to anyone except the plotters. But 
Father J. H. Pollen was so horrified that English gentlemen and Catholics not only countenanced but 
undertook an assassmation, that he could not endure to think them other than erratic and irresponsible. 
And while publishing verbatim transcripts of some of the English documents, he lacked the key to 
the situation ; namely the intention of King Philip. 

Thomas Morgan had described Father Ballard as grave and earnest; but Father Pollen (p. Ixxix) 
rebuking Ballard for “ inability to undei stand the weakness of Spain,” called him “ the victim of 
theorists and extremists,” and described him as “ a gay, pushful, active, popular fellow.” But of this 
gaiety no examples are given; and from first to last Ballaid seems essentially a tragic character. Father 
Pollen dismisses him as “ a restless monomaniac . . . sure to bnng ruin to any cause he inspires.” 
And though allowing him “ distinction and generosity,” and “ social gifts of a high order ” (havmg 
previously called him “pushful ” which is to say ill-bred,) Father Pollen stated that “ the injury which 
Ballard did to the Catholic cause was enormous, almost incalculable.” 

But in King Philip’s eyes the main “ injury ” accruing through the conspirators was in their 
being found out. 

Father Pollen continues (p. 86- n.3.): — 

“ In reality the Church has so insuperable an objection to a priest being connected in any way 
with a deed of blood, that . . . even if the cleric only participates by persuasives, he becomes 
in the technical sense * irregular ’ ex defectu lenitates, and is debarred from any exercise of priestly 
functions until he has been absolved. How mucli more if the blood be shed without the forms 
of law or against them . . . See The Catholic Encyclopedia, under ‘Irregularity* , . .** 

The point is not what The Catholic Encyclopedia says in general terms today, but what Father 
Ballard thought it his business to encourage in 1586. 

Father Pollen can have seen only a part of Mendoza’s letter (pp. xciv-xcv), for he refers (p. xix) 
to that Ambassador’s conference with Ballard as “vague and grandiose.” Read in extenso nothing 
could be more precise than the interview; with Kmg Philip’s notes m the margin.2 And when 
Father Pollen stated that there is “ no real basis ” for believing that the English Catholics “ as a body ” 
were conspiring with Spain, he cannot have realised the need to study the Spanish Stale Papers. Jf 
he had said that the assassination plot was never communicated to the Catholics “as a body,” this 
seems clear from King Philip’s injunctions to secrecy. But as to the risings which was to be organised 
in conjunction with a Spanish landing, the names given by Ballard to Mendoza, and by Mendoza to 
the King, are those of the principal Catholics of England.^ 

Father Pollen (p. xix) adds, “ It is hardly necessary to say that an excommunication is not a ban; 
it does not set a price on the head of the person under sentence, and the hull of Pope Pius did not 
even exhort Elizabeth* s subjects to throw off her yo^e,** 

It is these words which make manifest that Father Pollen had not seen the Bull in extenso; 


^ Notes for the student or teacher of History. 

2 Cal : S.P.S. III. pp. 603-608. E.E. ante, pp. 288-296. 

3 But one of the conspirators excepted an important personage : “ I verily thinke the E(arl) of Arundell 
was never pnvie unto any parte of the .practise” (le. for assassination Q. Eliz: and enthroning 

Confessions of Anthony Babington, 1586. Yelverton MS. xxxi. ff. 229-231. In extenso 
in Mary Queen of Scots and the Babington Plot;' ed. Fr. J. H. Pollen. 1922, p. 87. The evidence is 
clearer in Cal . S.P.S Mary Queen of Scots, Vol. VIII, 1914, and Vol. IX, 1915! ' 
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for it not only admonished “ Elizabeth’s subjects to throw off her yoke ” but threatened them with 
excommunication if they obeyed any law or mandate of “ Elizabeth the pretended Queen.”i 

Putting the blame for the 1586 tragedies alternately upon Elizabeth’s Councillors and upon the 
supposed foolishness of the conspirators, Father Pollen (p. xxiv) says of die Queen of Scots, 

“It was perhaps the weakest point in Mary’s otherwise wonderful character that she was a 
bad judge of men. All her calamities may be said to have come from her inability to distinguish 
between men who though shallow and imprudent, were attractive, pushful, self-assertive, and those 
who, though in reality more capable, steadfast and estimable, did not make so brave a show.” 
Paget and Morgan are given as examples of die first type, and it is not specified who are intended 
by the second. Casting the onus on the victim for “ all her calamities,” seems the less justifiable when 
we remind ourselves that Queen Mary was a prisoner from the age of twenty-five until her execution 
nineteen years later; and so could not in all that long while “ judge of men ” except on paper. 

Father Pollen (p. Ixviii) describes one of her champions as “ neurotic ” and “ hysterical;” words 
the more incongrous in application to that vigorous generation; especially as the bitterest enemies 
of these Catholic conspirators testified to the courage and self-possession with which most of them faced 
the terrible consequences of discovery. 

While they paid the appalling price for their intention, — or rather for its f lustration, — ^King 
Philip wrote to Mendoza, “they themselves are no doubt mostly to blame . . .”2 

This shifting the responsibility from his own shoulders to theirs was only too characteristic. 
If with his mental capacities and powers of concentration, Philip II had combined a magnanimous and 
sympathetic nature, he would have been undeniably great. But his lack of compassion for sufferings 
he was not called upon to share is manifest over and over again. And the same coldheaitedness which 
had made him ungrateful to and inconsiderate for Don John of Austria and the Duke of Alba, made 
him also callous about the tragedy of tlie English Catholics. When Father Pollen, A.D. 1922, specified 
Queen Mary’s misreading of the characters of men as a chief cause of “ all her calamities,” he seems 
nor to have realised that the man upon whose actions her fate so largely depended was one she had 
never seen, and could only estimate through his messages to herself and by the omen of his previous 
victories; namely Philip of Spain .2 

^ See in extenso E.E. Vol. 11 . pp. 43-49. Father Pollen, p. xxi, note, infers that the Nuncio at Madrid 
mismterpreted the Bull, or found it “di^Ecult to consult the text in 1581.” But see the actual 
correspondence, in Pastor’s History of the Popes, English translation, London, 1930, Vol. XIX, p. 441. 
and ** Elizabethan England/' Vol. IV, pp. 141-144. 

Fr. Pollen (p. 21, note 3) thought Babington to have been “ speaking untruly when he stated that 
SIX gentiemen were ready to undertake the tragical execution,” As to Ballard saying there were 
“ not more than two,” this was an attempt to shelter the others. The question is not so much how 
many “ gentlemen ” it took to kill one Queen, as* that the assassination had been specified by ±e 
Kmg of Spam as the prelude required by him before he would send the Pnnee of Parma to the 
assistance of the English Catholics. A furtiier oversight in Father Pollen’s monograph, (p. 34) is 
where he states that “ Without Babington’s letter we should not know what the work of the six 
gentlemen was.” We know it from Mendoza (See E.E. ante, pp. 279-290), and from Nau and Curie 
and others. 

2 Cal: S.P.S. III, p. 639. 

3 Father Pollen gives in extenso (Sec: II, pp. 49-97,) tlie nine examinations of Babington (from 
Yelverton MS. Vol. xxi, ff. 218-223); and also in the original Latin (and translated) Father Crichton’s 
memoir. But when in the Introduction (pp. clxxiv — xlxxvi) he dismisses Mendoza as a “befooled 
veteran,” and describes his “religious cant” as “less sanctimonious than that of Poulet” but 
“ equally detestable,” these comments lead away from the point : which is not which of the two is 
the more “detestable,” but what was the power behind Mendoza. It would seem as if Father 
Pollen had so completely accepted the English academic convention as to i6th century Spain being 
“weak” and negligible, that this misconception coloured his intepietation even of the English 
evidence. His summing up (p. ccxii) is that the plot in 1586 '' could not have progressed an inch 
without Walstngham's active assistance/* and he classes Babington and the others as “ Walsingham’s 
victims.” Denying that there was “ any real danger/* he declared " That Elizabeth was ever in the 
least penl, either from this or any other conspiracy, still stands without any historical proof/* Such 
an opinion could not have been formed on any adequate examination of the Spanish plans; and cannot 
possibly be maintained after systematic study of Kmg Philip’s correspondence. 
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NOTE: 

A MATTER OF CHARACTER. 


Extra to Calendars of State Papers, Scotland (E.E. Vol. VI, p,. 266), there arc '' The Bardon 
Papers. Documents relating to the Imprisonment Trial of Mary Queen of Scots Edited for the Royal 
Histoucal Society by Conyers Read, Ph.D. (Harvard). With a prefatory note by Charles Cotton, 
F.R C.P.E , M.R C.S , Knight of Grace of the Order of St. John of Jetsusalem. Camden Society, Third 
Series, vol, xvu London, igog " These MS. are now m the British Museum (Egerton 2124). As the chief 
points to which they relate are unfolded in the Calendars of State Papers, Scotland, Mary Queen of 
Scots, those direct sources of evidence have been preferred in E.E.; the Bardon Papers being too 
fragmentary to give more than a few aspects of the tragedy. Every effort is made by the editor to bring 
out such interest as they possess; but he concluded (p. xl) diat “ it would be rash to attempt any definite 
pronouncement as to Mary’s guilt or innocence of the Babmgton murder plot.” 

” The attorneys for the government ” [i.e. the Crown] “ hardly made out a case against her 
strong enough to warrant the verdict which was based upon it, and such evidence as has subsequently 
accumulated, though on the whole it strengthens their case, cannot be said to cstabUsh it.” [It is 
not specified what subsequent evidence Dr. Read had in mind; but her farewell letter to Mendoza, 
of which Burghley could not procure a copy until years later, ccitainly does not ” strengthen ” the 
accusation, but repels it firmly^] . Nevertheless, says Dr. Read, ” Mary’s defenders have never satis- 
factorily proved their contention that she was an innocent victim ...” 

In relation to her supposed letter to Babington, and the much debated postscript, Dr. Read 
assumes her guilty, and remarks (p. 130, App. iii), 

“Mary had her own plan in mind, and woman-like, she saw no virtue in any opposed plan. 
If her plan was followed, —very good, Elizabeth would die. If her plan was not followed,— well, 
m that case very likely the pistol would miss fire, ... or some other unforeseen contingency 
arise to spoil everything.” 

[But It was not to be a “pistol.” It was to be “ done by steel.” See E.E. ante, p. 282]'. When 
Dr. Read adds, “ Mary did not write these words or anything like them, but they may possibly express 
the process of her mind,” we must recall that she repeatedly asked to be judged by what she had herself 
said or written; not by notions imputed to her by others. As to the text of the letter to Babington, 
Dr. Read (after analysis) says, 

“ What she did write was, strictly taken, an inconsistency, no doubt; but if we begin to argue 
that every inconsistent thing a woman has ever written is ipso facto a forgery, we shall have to 
reject many interesting and valuable documents ” 

What “ a woman ” of lesser rank might do, will not help us here; for no other woman’s ciicum- 
stances before or since have been analogous to Queen Mary’s. Moreover she was remarkably consistent 
in certain fundamental traits; such as her attachment to her religion; her belief in the sanctity of her 
position; and her scorn for anytlimg she classed as pusillanimous. No male Sovereign’s moral courage 
and endurance in that age were so severely tested. Dr. Read (pp. xlii-xliii) pays a tribute to her valour, 
and to “ that peculiar feminine charm which made her one of the most fascinating women of her 
time.” 


But if we go back to Sir Francis Knollys’ impression, when first he met her in 1568, immediately 


1 E E Vol. VI, pp 400-402. 
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after her defeat at Langside, (E.E. Vol. I, pp* 328-329,) his description would apply as well or better 
to a King than to a Queen. 

In Mary’s authentic correspondence during the nineteen years of her captivity we find few 
sophistries and artifices of “ feminine charm ” of the destructive sort. There is vigorous logic, prac- 
tical common-sense, and open contempt for other people’s inconsistenaes; all of which if coming from 
a man would be called “masculme.” 

The more her extraordinary life-story is exammed direct from the i6th century materials, the 
more we may see that the “fascinating woman” — Walsingham called her “the devilish woman,” — 
did not attract and dommate men by appeals to their vanity or their lower natures; but, on the con- 
tiary, aroused in some of them an 11 rational resentment against the courage, strength of mind, and 
the disdain for mercenary souls which over and over agam she displayed. 

To her giaciousness, “ good learning,” quick wit, courtesy, and other regal attributes, there is 
ample testimony. But such qualities have never been peculiarly feminine; they appertam to generous 
souls of both sexes.l 


lA foreign correspondent now sends a biographical essay by Monsieur Felix Vital Magn^ ** Marie 
Stuart, deux jois retne, et mattyte/' appealing serially m “ La Revue Hebdomadaire/* 46 ann^e, 
nos. 22-29, 8 rue Garantiere, Pans. This brief character sketch is a reply to a current 

libel, popularly mistaken for a new biography, but actually a crude repetition of hoary scandals 
answered long ago by Hosack (“ Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers/' 1868-1874), and others. 
These replies are now out of print; and M. Magne does well to emphasise anew that the Casket 
letters were gross f 01 genes, for a vile purpose. (See EE. Vol I, pp. 337-343)- And he rightly shows 
the difference in style and manner between the Casket verses and the genuine poems of the Queen 
of Scots. As he gives no MSS. or other foomote references, it is difficult to conjecture where he 
obtained tlie quotation (p. 537) in which tlic ceremonious 3rd Duke of Alba is made to refer in 
insulting terms to “Mane Stuart” (which was not a i6th century designation. See E.E. Vol. I, 
p. 312). Actual letters of Queen Mary to the Great Duke were published in 1891 by the then 
Duchess of Berwick and Alba in her “ Documentos Escogtdos del Archvo de la Casa de Alba/' ^See 
E.E. Vol. II, p 22, for a representative example). As M. Magne’s essay is likely to be reissued m 
book foim, it may be hoped he will correct the Alba allusion. Also that he will alter his opmion that 
the notorious “ scandal letter ” is (p. 330) “ incontcstablement authentique.” (See E.E. ante, p. 273). 
“ Lord Cecil ” should be changed to “ Sir William Cecil ” up to 1571, and, after that, to “ Lord 
Burghley ” “ Inchmalonc,” p. 520, is a misprint for “ Inchmahone,” and “ Lord Killigrew ” (p. 212) 
should be “Henry Killigrew.” “sir Throckmorton” (p. 331) should be “Francis Throckmorton”; 
and “ lord Talbot de Shresbury ” should be “ George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury.” (Lord Talbot 
was his son). 
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NOTES ON THE QUEEN OF SCOTS’ ALLEGED LETTER TO BABINGTON. 


The natuie of the conspiracy and the punishment of the conspirators we have now seen from 
the contemporary narrative as publicly circulated soon after the event;i next from behind the scenes, 
both in England and Spam; and soon we will come to the answers which the Queen of Scots gave to 
her accusers. For the general reader it will suffice to follow the main events in the large type sections. 
But for teachers of history, if they have taken' Father Pollen’s volume (and essays in The Month as 
a sufficient gathering of materials, the ensuing notes will be helpful. 

As to Queen Mary’s alleged letter to Babington, one of the numerous official copies, in the Record 
Office, (C.P. Vol. XVIII, pp. French) is printed m English in the Calendar S.P. Scotland, Volume 
VIII (1914) pp. 525-529: " Copte d'une lettre escripte par la Royne dfEscosse h Anthony Babington, le 
ij Jmllet 1^86, Tournie d'Angloys en Francoys** There are added to it, in Thomas Phelippes* hand, 
attestations by Babington and Curie : the latter stating " Telle on semhlahle me semhle avons esti la 
response escnpte pat* Monsieur Nau laquelle fay traduit et mis en cht-ffre, comme fen fats mention 
an pied d*une copie de la lettre de Mr Babington laquelle Monsieur Nau a signS le ptemier. Ainsy signS 
Gilbert Curie, 5 Septembre, x^86J* 

Observe " Telle ou semhlahle,** such or suchlike : (“ ou ” is misprinted in the Calendar as “ on ”). 
(On the loth of September Burghley docketed as of “ no importance ” the MS. in which Nau had not 
yet incriminated the Queen of Scots. E.E. pp. 269-270). 

As the letter to Babington was thus constructed from memory by Curie (who would have been 
miraculously clever if he could have recalled so long an epistle word for word), Queen Mary sub- 
sequently protested against being condemned to death on a document which her accusers read aloud to 
her but of which she was not allowed a written copy. The letter, in the versions now extant, reads 
like a blending of what she had often written on other occasions about the sorrows of the English 
Catholics, and her reliance on French and Spanish aid; with other statements such as a wise Queen was 
most unlikely to have hazarded on paper before the events, even if she had entertained or condoned 
murderous mtentions, — ^which she vowed she never had. 

In this occurs the question, “ By what means do the six gentlemen deliberate to proceed?” which 
procedure was to be the killing of Queen Elizabeth. In a later paragraph Mary is made to say that if the 
gendemen fail, and if her escape is unsuccessful, the ” foreign succours were sufficient cause given to 
that Queen [Elizabeth] in catching me again, to enclose me for ever,” 

“ . . . and to pursue with all extremity all who had assisted me; which would grieve me more 
than all the unhappiness that might fall upon myself Therefore must I once again admonish you 
to look and take heed most carefully and vigilandy to compass and assure all that shall be necessary.” 
[This last tallies with warnings still extant under her own hand, at Simancas] . 

Further apprehension of possible failure ensues; coupled with a request to sound “ the Earl of 
Arundel or some of his brethren ” as to whether he would be willing to act as “ general head or* chief ” 
of die enterprise (But as Arundel and his brother Lord William Howard had no military or political 
experience, this seems an unsuitable choice). 

“Take heed of spies and false brethren,” is what she also wrote elsewhere: but the advice 
“ never in any way keep any paper ” that might do harm if found, may be an interpolation by the 
secretaries to account for their inability to produce originals of the Babmgton letters, which on 25th 
of October they alleged to have been burnt This copy of her supposed letter (Cal : p. 529) lacks the 


1 EE. pp. 257-260. Compared with fuller particulais, Had. MS. 290. f. 170 et seq Cal: SP. Scotland, 
M.Q. of Scots, Vol. IX. 1915, pp. 25-29. 
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postscript, concerning which there has been so much discussion as to whether it was a forgery. But 
the postscript is of mmor consequence, in that the letter (we must reiterate) was written out from 
memory and so is certainly not conclusive “evidence” in the present sense of that word. In the 
official memoranda of Offences chargeable to the Queen of Scots (Cotton MS. Calig : C.IX. f. 694 et seq. 
1454 PP* PP‘ 33 ^"^ point is that “ For the further accepting of all these letters ” 

(listed as discovered among her papers,) “ it is to be noted that the original drafts of them were all 
found among her papers at Chartley, saving that which she wrote to BabingtonJ* 

Perplexmgly, there is in the Calendar, Volume VIII, pp. 531-532, a previous letter from Phelippes 
to Walsingham, dated 19th July (C.P. Volume XVIII, i j 4 pp. holograph,) stating that he has “ now 
this Queen’s answer to Babington, which I received last night If he is in the country, the original 
will be conveyed into your hands, and likely enough an answer returned ...” Phelippes adds his 
hope that Queen Elizabeth will “hang Nau and Curie”; but does not particularise their offence. 
Walsingham’s brief acknowledgment (p. 541, 22nd July) tells us nothing. But Nau’s subsequent 
imprisonment was under comfortable circumstances m Walsingham’s house; and that instead of being 
terrorised in the Tower he was cajoled and coaxed by his captors, appears from his own notes to 
Walsingham and his confident requests for favours (E.E. p. 403). 

Of Mary’s letters captured, those to the Archbishop of Glasgow and Charles Paget in cipher were 
among the most important. Others were found m a cipher “ to which there is no key ” : (Cal. p. 523). 
A draft of her letter of 27th July to Mendoza from Chartley was successfully deciphered; and that it was 
genuine can be confirmed, for the original is at Simancas; (as quoted, E.E. Vol. VI, pp. 153 -^ 54 ) which 
she warned the Spanish Ambassador that “ the exploits of the Earl of Leicester and Drake ” had up- 
lifted the hearts of the enemies of Kmg Philip “ ±roughout Christendom.”! On the same 27th July 
she wrote to Sir Francis Englefield, acknowlcding a Spanish grant of ;{i3,ooo, and sending “ right 
affectionate thanks” to King Philip (Cal; pp.. 555-558). And again she alluded to Leicester’s and 
Drake’s actions; and doubted if Parma could spare from tlie Low Countries “ so many forces as to 
be requisite for our enterprise.” She referred Sir Francis to Mendoza as knowing the “ designment in 
general” of the English Catholics; and asked “the King of Spain’s plain and assured promise” of aid; 
hoping that “ if a peace be made in France, the Duke of Guise, having great forces in hand, may employ 
the same forces on the sudden, before that this Queen [Elizabeth] be ever aware thereof.” Her letter to 
Charles Paget on the same date, 27th July (E.E. ante, pp. 275-276), was accurately copied and deciphered. 
In these genume letters, tlie “ enterprise ” of the Spanish invasion, with French aid, and of Mary’s 
possible escape from Chardey, are treated by her widi a characteristic blend of daring, caution, dignity, 
and clearness of expression. 

As Queen Elizabeth was shown the “ confessions ” of Nau, Curie, and Babington, and the copy of 
the alleged incriminating letter, her belief in Queen Mary’s guilt was not (as Hosack asserted in 1874, 
in his Vol. II, p. 423) mere base enslavement to “ womanish fears.” Far from Elizabeth being haunted by 
“ imaginary terrors ” (as Hosack thought in 1874 and Father Pollen repeated in 1922), the reahty of 
the intention to assassinate her can be proved many times over .2 But Mary mamtained at her trial 
that as to a murder plot, her name must have been used without her knowledge, or consent; and that 
if she could see the Queen of England in person she could convince her of her innocence of any 
criminal complicity. The other charges she did not deny; but maintained that she had a perfect right 
to try and escape from prison, and to correspond for that purpose with her allies. 

The letter of Babington to Queen Mary (copy C.P. Vol. XIX; Cal. VIII, pp. 573-574) refers to 
the intended “tragical execution of the despatch of the usurper”; and Babington— who was trying for 
a pardon,— certified this as correct. Curie declared it to be a letter of which he had the cipher, which 
had been answered via Nau, also in cipher. Babington may have written such a letter, but Queen 


! Not noticed by the editor of The Bardon Papers, who (p. 50) repeats the established mistaken assump- 
tion as to Leicester’s incapacity, — ^which the present History is the first to dispel. 

^ Especially from King Philip’s correspondence with Mendoza. E.E., pp. 282-290. 
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Mary denied ever having received it. Again there is a letter from Babington to Mary, 3rd August, as 
to the vow of her champions to “ do or die ” (cerufied by Babington; and diis confession witnessed by 
Burghley, Walsingham, Shrewsbury, Derby, etc,. Cal : p. 587). This would have confirmed Elizabeth’s 
convictions, expressed in her letter to Sir Amias Poulet (9th August), as to the “ dangerous practises, 
not only to the trouble of our estate, but to the peril of our own person, whereof we have just cause 
to judge the Queen your charge and Nau and Curie her two secretaries to have been both parties 
and assenting.” 

She deplores Queen Mary’s complicity as “most unprincely and unnatural,” and contrary to 
the “ great and earnest protestations ” Maiy had made of “ love and goodwill towards us.” 

This letter of Queen Elizabeth, drafted by Walsingham (C.P. XIX : Cal : IX. p. 607) is the one 
ordering the secretaries be apprehended, and “ sent up to us under good and sure guard.” 

Froude’s distortions and misquotations in his attonpts to depict Queen Mary as a “ bad woman 
in the livery of a martyr,” were exposed by Hosack and by Father Morns m 1874. But Hosack’s aidour 
as an advocate caused him to make no allowances whatsoever for Queen Elizabeth; and he had not 
any acquaintance with the Spanish revelations, which remained unpublished until twenty-two years after 
he issued the second edition of his “ Maty Queen of Scots and her Accusers ** The actual drama is far 
more complicated than any of the existent renderings based on part and not the whole of the evidence. 

If the assertions of Babington and Curie (or tliose of Nau) had been the unalloyed truth, Eliza- 
betli and her Ministers would have had just cause to regard Queen Mary with abhorrence. But we 
will subsequently see that there is every reason to believe that Curie, Babington and Nau made a 
scapegoat of the Queen of Scots. Commentators on the plot seem not hitherto to have noticed that 
Babington up to the last expected to be pardoned as the reward for incriminating Queen Mary.i 

Whereas Mary’s defenders usually seem to think that their argument necessitates throwmg upon 
Elizabeth the onus of having behaved brutally without tangible reason, it is by examining the case 
for the prosecution, in conjunction with the victim’s own defence, tliat we can obtain the best results. 

The editor of the Calendar of State Papers of Scotland, W. K. Boyd, judged that it was not part 
of his work to interpret the MSS. he printed. But it is remarkable that in the twenty-three years 
ensuing upon the publication of that volume, its contents do not seem perceptibly to have influenced 
the numerous books and articles on Mary Queen of Scots that have since appeared. 

The case for the prosecution is clearly cxpicssed in a MS. docketed by Burghley, “ A summary 
of ye exam, and confessions of ye conspyrators. Scat. [Serjeant] Pukeryng,” (C.P. XIX. 32 pp., and 
copy. Cotton MS. Calig: C. IX. f. 413 ct scq. Cal: VIII, pp. 680-697). 

Theie is also a letter from Nau to Babington, 13th July (1586) p. 521, saying that the Queen of 
Scots has received his letter and enclosure but that they cannot yet be deciphered. That the Queen of 
Scots received overtures from Babington is undeniable. In one of the official leports of her trial pub- 
lished in the Calendar Vol. IX, 1915 (and quoted in E.E m its place) she stated she had used Babington 
as an “intelligencer”; but that whatever his plans, he had not informed her of any intended laying 
of violent hands on Queen Elizabeth’s person; and that if any such plot had been put before her she 
would not have consented to it. 

We shall in due course consider her private letters to Mendoza and others, — letters which were 
not intercepted, — written after she had been condemned to death. Most emphatically she repudiated 
to Mendoza any concuircnce in the murder plot. Had she been the heartless and shameless criminal 
her adversaries supposed, when her case was hopeless and she was on die eve of death, she might have 
taken private credit with Mendoza for having intended the elimination of Elizabeth, an event desired 
by Spam. Flad she conspiied with Mendoza in the criminal sense alleged, when there was no longer 
any chance of escape or of saving her life (and when her letter went by the safe hand of her own 


1 E E., pp. 263; 342. 
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physician,) this would have been the tune to show i£ she had regarded the killing of Ehzabeth as 
justifiable. But she on die contrary solemnly denied having assented to the very plot which Mendoza 
himself regarded complacently and in which, in a private letter to King Philip (E.E. p. 287) he had 
chosen to imagme that the captive must have concurred 

Even in die seclusion of the study, the examination and co-ordination of the vast quantity of 
relevant material is a task so arduous that the numerous specialists on the plot have not achieved it. 
Each has taken a selecUon of die available matter, and regarded that selection as if it had been the 
whole. The case when presented by Mary’s defenders usually includes a denunciation of the imquity, 
hypocrisy, spite, and cowardice of Elizabeth. No scrutiniser of the events until now has attempted to 
enter fully into the feelings of both the Queens : though this is an absolute necessity before it becomes 
possible justly to judge the tragedy in all its bearings. 

Maiy was championed ably in 1874 by Father Morris, editor of '' The Letter Boo\s of Sir Amias 
Poulet, * and yet more decisively in 1876 by Chantelauze, die discoverer of Bourgoing’s Journal. But 
these editors were so frankly and naturally antagonistic to Elizabeth, that Elizabeth’s partisans have 
paid less attention than they should to the revealing material presented m both publications.^ 

The paradoxical Mary of Froude’s History is a character of fiction. The actual Mary was 
remarkably consistent. In the last years of her tormented life she shows a clearness of head and a 
degree of self-command the more admirable considering how her health had been broken by long 
captivity and many sorrows. Far from being erratic, inconsequent or inconsistent, her strength of 
mind and innate dignity of manner^ increased as her sufferings and sorrows were intensified. “ I am a 
Queen,” she was wont to remind her gaolers and accusers; and it is Poulet himself who recorded some 
of her bravest retorts ; most notably her protest when on being brought back to Chartley, and finding 
her papers had been carried away, she exclaimed that there were two dungs that no man could take 
from her, ” her English blood and her Catholic ieligion .”3 

In every emergency, and under the shock of each fresh misfortune, her vigour of spirit and 
intellect increased m proportion to the necessity. Most of all did the inherent steadfastness of her 
chaiacter appear when at last brought face to face witli her judges. The contrast between the valiant 
Queen and her pusillanimous secretaries Nau and Curie will be seen more and more clearly as we pro- 
ceed towards tiie end of the tragedy.*'^ 


1 Father Morns (p. 236, note i), — anxious to be fair to such work as had already been done, — ^referred 

his readers to Tyder’s Historical remarks on the Queen of Scots’ supposed accession to Babington’s 
conspiracy,” History of Scotland, Vol. viii, Ap. n.14. 

2 Sir A. Poulet to Walsingham. 27 Aug, 1586. Cal: S.P. Scotland, VIII, p. 632. ” I was not present,” 
Poulet added. Lmgard, Hist: of England, 1844, Vol. viii, p. 214, makes her turn to Poulet, and 
amplifies her words. (Mistake pointed out by Fr Morris, 1874, op. cit. p. 274. note i). 

2 The accomplished editor of **The Bat don Papers'* (1909), Dr. Conyers Read, is frankly perplexed 
by the case: Granting that the original of the alleged Babington letter and Queen Mary’s reply could 

found, he says (p. xl), a piopos of Nau and Curie, “ If the testimony obtained by such 
inethods docs not strengthen the case against Mary, it cannot fairly be held to weaken it.” But which 
of us today would consider a case against ourselves not “ weakened ” if it rested on letters which our 
accusers could not produce; except as reconstructed from memory by treacherous underlings? Though 
it is academically tactful to agree with critics on both sides, and differ decisively from neither, surely 
justice to the dead should surmount all lesser considerations. 



PART IV. 
«‘3l» i\j» Mffercnjce 


CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 

SECTION 4. 

‘‘ tcxxt^t t\]ai t0 i«tenbjeir«” 

(The changing attitude of Queen Elizabeth towards Mary Queen of 

Scots; i^6y — iy86). 


“ On what law find they written in any Christian Monarchy that subjects may 
arrest the persons of their Princes, detain them captive, and proceed to judge 
them ? None such. We are assured, is in the whole Civil Law.” 

Queen 'Elizabeth to Sir Nicholas Throchmorton, 37th July, 1567 (Cal : M.Q. of 
S. II, pp. 366-367). 


“I thank you for sounding the King’s disposition .... You may . . . . 
persuade him that he make no mediation for her, or oppose himself against the 
course that is intended. . . . 

“It is meant that she shall be tried according to the Act made in the last 
Parliament” 

Principal Secretary Walsingham to the Master of Gray, 14th September, 1586. 
Draft in Sir Fra : Walsingham’s hand. (Cotton MS. Calig : C. ix. 208, f. 313). 
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“THE SECRETARIES HAVE CONFESSED”: 

(Notes from the correspondence of Mendoza with King 'Philip, 1^86). 

When news of the failure of Babmgton’s plot first reached Paris, Don Bernardino de Mendoza 
notified to King Philip, “ The report that comes £rom the English Embassy here is to the effect that 
the secretaries have confessed ” that the Catholics had sent Queen Mary intelligence of the “ conspiracy 
that they had entered into against the Queen of England; but not that she had persuaded them to it**i 

On the 19th of October Philip expressed himself to Mendoza as deeply concerned for the Queen 
of Scots, and admiring her “ steadfast firmness ” in religion. But as to the executions of Babington 
and the conspirators, His Majesty coldly washed his hands of responsibility. 

'' There is nothing more to he said except to deplore their misfortune, for which they them- 
selves are, no doubt, mostly to blame, in consequence of their being unable to J{eep the secret, and 
of having communicated it to so many people. It was inevitable that it should become known under 
the circumstances. You did well in not sending the letters to the Duke of Paima when you saw 
how filings were. As they are now useless you had better burn them.”® 

As to the intended trial of Queen Mary, Mendoza wrote to his King, 

“ The Queen of England bases her claim to proceed against her on the ground of her renun- 
ciation of the Sovereignty and her consent to the Act adopted in Parliament when I left England, 
making it high treason for any person to conspire against the Person of the Sovereign : which clause 
had been signed by the Queen of Scotland and all the nobles of the realm ... ”3 

“ This is not the first time that Cecil ” [meaning Burghley] “ and Walsingham have invented 
forged letters; and as the Queen of Scotland’s ciphers have now fallen into their hands, they would 
of course make use of it to write whatever they thought best calculated to inculpate her . . . ” 

(Presumably this is the origin of the oft-repeated modern references to “ Walsingham’s for- 
geries ”, but — ^as we shall see — it was the secretaries Nau and Curie who from memory professed to 
reconstruct compromising phrases which Queen Mary had utterly denied having written). 

Mendoza was uneasy about the effect upon Mary’s cause if it were discovered she had bequeathed 
the Crown of England to King Philip, if her son failed to become a Catholic. But, he added, ” As 
regards the Will, that is a document in which the truth must be told; and she could not avoid 
acknowledging your Majesty’s right, which is as clear as the noonday . . . 


^ 26th Sep. 1586, Cal : S.P.S. Simancas. III. pp. 625-626; a long letter going back to earlier events, and 
relating how Poulet took Mary out for a ride; and how William Waad went “to die Queen of 
Scotland’s former lodgmg, and examined everything, breaking open the boxes and desks . . . 

Waad asserts that he found a large quantity of ciphers . . . They also affirm that the secretaries 
of the Queen of Scotland have confessed/' 

On 20th October, Mendoza (p. 641) gave an account of the executions, and added a story 
ascribed to “ Cecil,” that Babington under torture had confessed that the Queen of Scots intended 
to marry him “ This is a very badly invented lie, as Babington was married already and was a 
good Catholic. (No such he was set about by Burghley. See Babington’s letter, E.E. p. 263, with 
references to his wife). 

2 Cal : p. 639. “ Duke of Parma ” instead of Prince, as he (Prince Alexander Farnese) had recently 
succeeded to his father’s Dukedom. 

3 This had been High Treason for centuries But Mendoza was referring to the new Oath and Act. 

See E.E. V, pp. 206-207. 

4 8 Nov: 1586. Cal: III, p. 646. 
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That the Queen of Scots never heard of James VFs earlier oveitures to the Pope^ may be 
inferred from her letter to Mendoza deploring privately “the great obstinacy of my son in his 
heresy.** 

“ . . . foreseeing how difficult it will be for the Catholic Church to triumph if he succeeds to 
the throne of England, I have resolved that in case my son should not submit before my death to 
the Catholic religion (of which I see small hope, . . ) I will cede and make over, by will, to the 
King your Master, my right to the succession to this Crown, and beg him consequently to take 
me m future entirely under his protection, and also the affairs of this country . . . 

“ I am obliged in this matter to consider the public welfare of the Church before the private 
aggrandisement of my posterity .**3 

She implored Mendoza to keep this offer secret, — “ because* if it became known, it would cause 
the loss of my dowry in France, and bring about an entire breach with my son in Scotland, and my 
total ruin and destruction in England.’’^ 


1 E.E. Vol. V, p. 4oa. 

2 Let it not be assumed that these sentences are “ Walsingham’s forgeries ’*; for this letter of 20th May, 
1586, is at Simancas. Paris Arch: K. 1564 93 (French), Cal. S.P. Spanish, III. pp. 581-582, (1896). 
(Previously printed by Prince Labanoff). 

3 Tho, reading of a copy of this letter 10 Mendoza was one of die chief points in the official “ order of 
the proceedings at the arraignment of the late unfortunate Lady Mary Queen of Scottes,** &c. (Cotton 
MS. Calig: C. IX. f. 469 et seq.) Cal: IX, p. 313. Lord Burghley protested, “Madame, the succession 
of the Crown, whosoever shall have it, may not be given to a strange [i.e. foreign] Prince; it must 
go by the laws of this realm.” 



PART IV. 

“ Mffet^«nce 


CHAPTER I. 

« THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 


SECTION 4. 

jcawxr^e tJ^at t$ intentrebr/* 

changing attitude of Queen 'Elizabeth towards 'Mary Queen of 
Scots; i^6y — 1^86)} 


O N the 14th of September, while the conspirators were being tried, but before 
they had been executed. Sir Francis Walsingham wrote a remarkable letter to 
the Master of Gray.® 

“Sir.— I thank you for sounding the King’s disposition, how he could be content to 

hpe the Queen his mother proceeded against But I suppose it will be in v ain to move 

him any further m it, because he may conceive it to be against bonos mores, in respect of 
the bond of nature between them, that he should make himself a party against her. 

“Nevertheless you may with good reason persuade him that he make no meditation 
for her, or oppose himself against the course that is intended to be held with her; considering 
the hard measure that his father received at her hands; for which detestable fact she was 
deprived of her crown.” 

Walsingham had not been in office at the time of Darnley’s death. Nor, 
apparently, did he know of the “ petition ” of the Scots Lords, April 19th, 1567, 
before they had thought of concocting the Casket Letters to throw the blame on 
Mary: viz: — 

“ We the undersigned, considering that though the Earl of Bothwell has been 
tried by his peers and acquitted of murdering the Queen’s late husband the King, 
yet he is still calumniated by various persons : as her Majesty is now destitute of a 
husband, in which state it is not gooa for the commonweal for her to remain, they 

^ I^om Cal State Papers, Scotland, Mary Q. of Scots, Vol. II. 1563-69 ed : Joseph Bain, 1900; 842 pp. 
of prmt, not counting Introduction. The letters now selected for quotation arc chosen, after long 
consideration, as the most representative, 

2 Draft in Walsingham’s hand. Cotton MS. Calig: CDC. art. 308. f. 312. “Letters . . . relating to 
the Master of Gray," 1835. p. no. = j & 
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trast it may please her to humble herself by marrying this one of her subjects and 
so fortify Mm against all that would hinder or disturb the marriage.”^ 

To this the Queen gave formal consent only the night before the wedding, 14th 
May. The reason for quoting it now is to show the inconsistency of these peers, 
who after acquitting Bothwell of the murder, when it suited them so to do, never- 
theless subsequently plotted to destroy Mary’s reputation by pretending she was 
responsible for conspiring with Bothwdl to carry out the very murder they them- 
selves had officially declared he did not commit ! As to his guilt there need be no 
doubt; but his accomplices had power to acquit or condemn as they pleased. 

After the subsequent quarrel of these peers with Bothwell, and the surrender 
of his forces and Queen Mary’s, — ^his shameless flight, leaving her at the mercy of her 
foes, and then her dethronement and imprisonment at Lochleven, had excited Queen 
Elizabeth’s compassion for the victim. But, to continue Walsingham’s epistle : 

“ It is meant that she shall be tried here according to the Act made in the last 
Parliament,” (viz. the Act following on the Bond of Association, which Charles 
Paget had realised was aimed against her :) “ and that, agreeably to the contents of 
the said Act, certain noblemen shall be appointed to charge her : who assemble for 
that purpose the xxvi of this month, and shall be with her by the fourth of the next 
at Fodringay Castle in Northamptonshire seven miles from Stamford, whither she 
is appointed to be brought. 

“ But the matters whereof she is guilty are already so plain and manifest (being 
also confessed by her two Secretaries^ as it is thought they shall require no long 
debating. 

“We suppose she vrill appeal and challenge the privilege of her Sovereignty : 
which in mis case, neither by the civil laws nor by the laws of the realm, can be 
available.” 

The so-called interrogation of the Queen of Scots at Fotheringhay was a mere 
ceremony; nothing she said in her defence would have been allowed to make any 
difference. But, for the credit of Elizabeth and of England, the semblance of judicial 
proceedings was deemed requisite. 

Walsingham, a loving husband, a kind father, a generous almsgiver, a sympa- 
thetic patron of scholars and soldiers, was without pity for Queen Mary. He and 
Burghley, Leicester and Hatton, none of them harsh in private life, were adamant 
in their determination to proceed to the utmost extremity against the Queen of Scots. 

Retrospectively, we are apt to feel as if Queen Elizabeth had been hostile to 
Mary from the beginning. But in the darkest hour of Mary’s struggle in Scotland, 
Elizabeth (through her Ministers) had protested against the “ rigorous and unlawful 
proceedings ” of the Scots Lords “ against their Sovereign Lady,” and had considered 


1 Abbreviation. CaL SPS M.Q. of 5 . Vol. II No. 492. pp. 321-322. See also Ib : 16 Oct : 1568, pp, 
531-532, Statement of Mary’s own Commissioners. And as to the Casket Letters, see E.E. Vol, I. 
PP- 333 - 344 - 
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“ how to relieve the Queen her sister.” She apprehended that as these peers had 
“ begun so audaciously^,” so they would “ increase in cruelty against her whom 
they have, it seems, violently forced to leave her crown to an infant, to make her 
appear but as a subject; and themselves by gaining the government to become 
superiors to her whom God and nature did create to be their head" 

. if they determine the deprivation of the Queen, their Sovereign Lady, of 
her royal estate, we are determined to revenge their Sovereign, for example to all 
posterity . . . They have no warrant by God’s or man’s law to be as superiors 
[or] judges ” over their Prince, “ whatsoever disorders they gather against her. 
What warrant have they in Scripture, as subjects to depose their Prince?” St. Paul 
to the Romans urged obedience to " potestatibus supereminentioribus gladtum 
gestanubus, although it is well known the rulers in Rome were infidels. 

“ On what law find they written in any Christian Monarchy that subjects may 
arrest the persons of their Princes, detain them captive, and proceed to judge 
them? None such, we are assured, is in the whole Civil Law.”^ 

Throckmorton was commanded by Elizabeth to assure the Scots Lords that she 
detested the murder of “ our cousin the King,” and misliked the Queen’s marriage 
with Bothwell; but that she did not consider it tolerable for them to call Queen Mary, 
who “ by God’s ordinance is their superior and Prince,” to answer their accusations 
by way of force : “ jor we dot not thin\ it consonant in nature that the head should 
be subject to the foot." These words were underlined by Cecil;® and Throckmorton 
was instructed to admonish the Scots Lords to remember their duty to their 
Sovereign Lady, as subjects born; and to tell them that if they continued to keep her 
in prison, or if Aey injured her person, or took her life, the Queen of England would 
avenge it to the uttermost. 

Throckmorton was to declare this message “ as roundly and as sharply ” as he 
could : for however vehemently he might speak, he would not be expressing more 
than her Majesty meant and intended.^ 

A private note from Cecil to Throckmorton explained that the Queen insisted 
on this letter of rebuke being prompdy despatched. He suspected the Spanish 
Ambassador to be the “ planet ” influencing her. Throckmorton was instructed to 
deal -with Murray and Lethington, in whom his Sovereign reposed trust.^ Cecil 
inferred two reasons for her urgency; ist, that she did not wish to seem prejudiced 
a^inst her near relation; and secondly that if she condoned rebellion in Scotland it 
might encourage the disaffected in England. 

So confident was the Queen of Scots in English sympathy that " De ma prison 

1 To Sir N. Throckmorton, 27 July 1567, 6 pp. official draft corrected by Cecil. Cal : pp. 366-367, No. 
577. (In extenso, Keith, Vol. II. p. 702, from copy in B.M.). 

2 Ib. p. 367. 

3 Sign Manual Eliz : Countersigned “ W. Cecill.” 2 pp. transcript (Orig : said to be among the Con- 
way MSS.) Cal : II. p. 378. 

^ Actually it was Murray who first laid the tram of his sister’s worst troubles. E.E. Voh I, p. 205-210; 
237-238; 337-344* 
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en la tour de Lol{lmn/' she wrote to " Monssiear de Trocmarton " to thank him for 
his good will, and to send her warm gratitude to Queen Elizabeth.^ 

Tfoockmorton frankly pitied the young Queen; and described to his own 
Sovereign his rebuke to one of the Scottish peers : " I could not thin\, I said, that 
noblemen could have such double faces and such treacherous minds" He relates 
how he urged that the Scots could make “ a better profit ” of their Queen’s life than 
by her death; and “ a better bargain by marrying the Queen than by seeking her 
destruction.” 

^ Lord Tullibardine, unabashed, retorted “ My Lord Ambassador, these matters, 
which you speak of, have been in question . . . ; ” but no “ devices ” could be 
“ so good an outgate ” as the Queen’s death. The peers “ love not the Queen, and 
they know she has no great fancy to any of them; and by this much they fear her 
the more, because she is young and may have many children ...” 

With manifest sarcasm, Throckmorton retorted, “ My Lord, you are a gentleman 
of honour and worthy of credit;”— but then added, “ You must give me leave to 
doubt of what you say . . . ” 

Tullibardine, vaunting himself a “ true gentleman,” referred the Ambassador to 
the Bishop of St. Andrews to confirm his words. Throckmorton, as related by him- 
self, “ used the best persuasions, and at good length; some of the law of God, some of 
the law of man, some for the honour of their country,” and for the credit of 
Tullibardine. 

The same afternoon Lethington tried to persuade Throckmorton that Mary 
had not been dethroned, but had “ voluntarily relinquished ” power to her son. 
Throckmorton describes the conversation, and shows how, on finding him alert and 
stern, Lethington protested against being thought willing to stain his “ conscience ” 
by shedding his Queen’s blood. But, he alleged, he could not “ satisfy ” or convince 
the others, who believed that Queen Mary would become “ a dangerous party ” 
against them if she were set free. 

As to divorcing Bothwell from her, “ she will in no wise hear of the matter.”^ 

In view of all this, Throckmorton saw nothing to be gained by r emainin g fo 
Scotland; “ the Lords have utterly refused me access to her.”® Moreover, as he 
wrote to Cecil, Lethington had asserted to him “ we may not satisfy the Queen your 
mistress’s affection, unless we should cast our King, our country, and our selves 
away “ our selves ” being plainly the chief consideration.^ 

1 Ib: p. 384. Enclosure in Sir N. Throckmorton’s letter to Q. Elizabeth, 14 Aug; 1567. 

2 This was not that she had any Iikmg for him, but believing herself to be with child, she would not 
have any slur upon the child. She soon miscarried of it; but the slanderous Bishop Burnet 
m the next century altered it intoi a child by George Douglas: (The same Bishop in 1688 was 
responsible for trying to persuade the public that King James IPs son was a substituted child.) 

9 Aug: 1567. To Q. Eliz: Cal: S.P.S., MQ. of S 588, Vol. II, pp. 373-376. 8 pp. 

^ Ib : No. 590. p 377. 
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Nevertheless Throckmorton once more “ travailed with Lethington ” and the 
others; and “ dared affirm ” through Leicester to Queen Elizabeth that, owing to 
his intervention, the Queen of Scots would not “ die any violent death; unless some 
new accident chance.” He again implored to be recalled, “ now that this danger 
is avoided.”^ 

When Elizabeth’s Ambassador was protesting thus against injuries to the 
Queen of Scots, little could he foresee that it would be the En g lis h Queen, twenty 
years later, who would treat Mary as a subject, bring her to trial as a criminal, and 
execute her for the alleged condoning of a murder plot; — and this on the word of 
secretaries, and despite indignant, scornful and reiterated denials by the Queen 
of Scots herself. 


^ Holog ; to the E. of Leicester. Cal : p. 577. 
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APPENDIX, 

EVIDENCE OF SIR JAMES MELVILLE 


While this volume has been in process of final reconsideration, there has been a suiprising amount 
of talk about a so-called biography of the Queen of Scots, m which a foreigner has translated into 
“ modernist ” jargon the hoary libels of Buchanan and others; and has announced to a credulous public, 
in many lands, that the key to Mary’s nature is her overmastermg “ passion ” for Both well. Nobody 
could think so who had made any systematic study of the evidence. 

Of Scotsmen well acquamted with Queen Mary and with all the persons chiefly concerned, few 
were better qualified to judge than Sir James Melville. His Memoirs (written by him for his son from 
earlier memoranda) have been accessible m prmt since the 17th century.^ Nevertheless for readers 
on the Continent it is well to reiterate the plain language of Melville which permits of only one inter- 
pretation : 

Describing the position in Scotland at the time of Darnley’s serious illness, Melville says of Mary : 
“ ... the more that the number of her friends mcreased in England, the more practices her enemies 
made, and the more lies were mvented against her ...” 

The murder of Darnley was Botliwell’s ** enterprise.” 

“ He had before laid a train of powder under the house, . . . and in the night did blow up 
the said house ” where the King Consort was lodging. “ Everybody suspected the Earl of Bothwcll, 
and those who durst speak freely to others said plainly that it was he.” 

Almost at once the rumour ** began to rise that the Queen would marry the Earl of Bothwell;” 
and when Lord Hcrries told her about it “Her Majesty appeared to wonder how tliese reports could 
go abroad, seeing, as she said, there was no such thing tn her mind** 

But the story was spread far and wide; and “ it was bruited in England that her Majesty was to 
marry the Earl of Bothwell, who was the murderer of her husband ” and “had a wife of his own; 
a man full of all vice.” 

Melville showed the Queen a letter to that effect, and forewarned her of danger ahead. “ Had I 
not more regarded my princess her interest than mine own, I should have accepted the large offers 
made me by the Earl of Bothwell, when he desired me to subscribe with the rest of his flatterers that 
paper wherein they declared it was her Majesty’s intent to marry the said Earl; but I chose rather 
to lay myself open to his hatred and icvenge, whereby I was afterwards in peril of my life; and tell 
her Majesty that those who had so advised her were betrayers of her honour for their own selfish 
ends, seeing her marrymg a man conamonly judged her husband’s murderer would leave a tash [stain] 
upon her name ...” 

It was so manifest that she did not intend to consent voluntarily, that Bothwell resorted to the 
utmost villainy to compass his outrageous ambition : 

Shortly after her Majesty went to Stirling; and in her back-coming between Lmlithgow and 
Edinburgh, the Earl of Bothwell rencountered her with a great company, and took her Majesty’s 
horse by the bridle; his men took the Earl of Huntley, the Secretary Lidington,” (Maitland of 
Lethington) and me, and carried us captives to Dunbar: all the rest were permitted to go free. 

1 Memoirs of Sir James Melville of Halhill " : ist ed : 1683; edited and Anglicised by Geo : Scott of 
Pitlochne. 2nd ed: Edinburgh, Ruddiman, 1735; 3rd ed: 1827, in Scots, for Bannatyne Club. Latest 
edition, ed: A. Francis Stewart, London, 1929. 
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There the Earl of Bothwell boasted he would marry the Queen, . . yea whether she would herself 
or not. Captain Blackwater who had taken me (prisoner) alleged that it was with the Queen’s own 
consent.” Melville did not believe this latter assertion; and was poignantly disgusted when ** a number 
of noblemen ” soon afterwards mam tamed it was “ the Queen’s interest to marry Bothwell ” adding, as 
they did, she “ could not but marry him, seeing he had ravished her . , . against her will. I cannot 
tell how nor by what law he parted with his own wife . * . ” 

After Bothwell had caused himself to be made Duke of Orkney, Melville reluctantly attended 
the wedding: and the bridegroom, with affability, half sarcastic and half menacing, accosted him at 
supper, and fell to “discoursing of gentlewomen . . . such filthy language that I left him.” 

And the Queen was so “ disdainfully treated ” by her brutal captor and husband “ that in the 
presence of Arthur Areskine [Erskme] I heard her ask for a knife to stab herself, or else, said she, I 
shall drown myself.” 

But as by her religion, suicide was a mortal sin, she strove to rally her strength to endure what 
Melville calls the “ beastly ” conduct of Bothwell. 

After die defeat of her and his forces at Carbeiry Hill, the traitor, ravisher, and murderer thought 
only of saving his own worthless life. As he added cowardice and deseition to his other hideous 
crimes, it is the less plausible to elevate this brutal barbarian to a central figure m the hfe drama of 
his victim. 

As a readiness to believe that Mary was conspiring Elizabedi’s death in 1586 is frequently based 
on the assumption that she had plotted with Bothwell the murder of Darnley, it should be emphasised 
that to try and make the second crime seem likely by lepeating a false chaige as to die first, is to be 
in bondage to the ghosts of the conspirators. 

Certain of the Scottish traitors had early determined at all costs to break their Queen; and to 
break her in such sort that even if she escaped into England, France or Spain, diere should be such 
stains upon her reputation that her alleged concurrence m Darnley’s death would prevent any Prince 
or power from darmg to trust her, or aid her to regain her crown. 

As the Casket Letters were not accepted by the Duke of Norfolk, die Earl of Sussex, and Sir 
William Cecil, as reliable evidence,^- and as Norfolk purposed becoming her next husband (which he 
surely would not have hazarded if he had taken her to be a ruthless and unrepentant murderess and 
wanton,) it appears superfluous that during the intervening centuries tiiere have been so many revivals 
of controversy on a matter in which the facts need not be difficult to understand.^ 


1 E.E. Vol. I. pp. 334-343. 

2 When Malcolm Laing in his History of Scotland (Vol. 11 , p. 67) asserted that “The participation of 
Mary m the murder of her husband must rest hereafter as an established truth which no prejudice 
can evade nor the perverse ingenuity of disputants confute,” it required some couiage to point out 
that perversity and prejudice were the attributes of that historian, himself dancii^ to the tune set 
by the murderers. But even careful editors of antiquarian works sometimes fell under tliis influence. 
For example, the discoverer and publisher of a 16th century MS. elegy, issued as The Legend of Mary 
Queen of Scots, London, 1810, added (p. 99): “That Mary conspired with Botliwcll to murder her 
husband is now an acknowledged fact. Some weak men, heated with facuon, have endeavoured to 
acquit her; but the better judgment of Hume, of Robertson, of Pinkerton, of Hailes, and of Laing, 
have proved her guilt ” Though none of these historians are in fashion at the moment, their ideas 
still reverberate under more recent names. But all their adveise opinions combined should not out- 
weigh in practical value the testimony of Sir James Melville, who \vas well acquainted with Queen 
Mary, and with Darnley, Bothwell, and the other peers; and was in Scotland at the time. That 
rather than feign belief in Bothwell’s fabrications, Melville dared to challenge his dangerous anger, 
entitles Melville’s word, in this connection, to the most respectful attention from posterity. 
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That Walsingham wished to believe the worst of Queen Mary is obvious from his own words.^ 
And his pitilessness in this case is the more outstanding in that he was in his private life so devoted 
a husband and father. Mary’s modem defenders are unwise when in order to heighten the sense of 
her misfortunes they make Queen Elizabeth a vicious degenerate, and the English Privy Councillors 
temperamentally savage and “ blood-thirsty.” The tragedy is all the more impressive in that it was 
not at the hands of ruffians of the Bothwell type that Mary finally perished; but with a semblance of 
judicial proceedmgs, and under the rule of the kinswoman who had at first taken her part against 
the Scottish rebels .2 

It IS of set purpose that the foiegoing quotations from Melville were transferred from Volume I 
(where they chronologically belonged) to Volume VI where we now need to look back upon Queen 
Mary’s life if we are ]usdy to estimate the frame of mmd m which she confronted death. 

It is in no sense necessary to the case for Elizabeth to blacken Mary; nor does Mary’s reputation 
(we must repeat) turn upon the actions or character of Elizabeth but upon Mary’s own deeds and words. 
Has not the time come when defenders and accusers alike may cease clinging to ancestral calumnies 
on either side? nor fear defeat if they face the truth all round instead of only in such aspects as illustrate 
whatever they wish to see? 

The more we stretch our minds to enter into the peculiar circumstances both of Elizabeth and of 
the cousin and heir whom she never met face to face, the less difficult it becomes to see both with 
human understanding. The verdict upon Mary ought not to depend upon whether the reader is 
Catholic or Protestant (or neither); nor upon any inhented or personal prejudice. It should be possible 
at last for all senous lovers of history to put aside mere individual preferences; and agree on the mam 
issue: viz. that Queen Mary’s own solemn oath— reiterated anew after condemnauon— that she con- 
spired for freedom but never countenanced any murder plot against Elizabeth, is more deserving of 
credence than the word of secretary Nau, who elaborately mciimmated her at Westminster (as we shall 
see),— having previously testified to her innocence, m the name of Christ, and by invitine his own 
“ damnation ” if he lied. 


1 Ante, pp. 305-306. 

2 Ante, pp. 307-308. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 
SECTION 5. 

iSitvaxi^e a 

(The Trial of Mary Queen of Scots, October, 1^86). 


“ There has not happened since the memory of man, nor peradventure [will] 
in any age beyond, so strange a case, on every behalf, ... as this of that 
unfortunate lady the late Scottish Queen.” 

Preliminary to an official explanation. Cotton MS. Calig: D.i. (E.E., p. 316). 

“ The matter was so sufficiently proved by the testimony of her two secretaries, 
. . . delivered upon their oaths, that she had no other defence but a plain denial.” 

Mr. Secretary Walsingham to the Earl of Leicester, October, 1^86, 

“From Fotheringay," Cotton MS. Calig: IX, p. 543. (Cal: IX, p. 102). 


”... I do not wish to accuse my secretaries, but I see plainly that what they 
have said is from fear of torture and death. Under promise of their lives, and 
in order to save themselves, they have excused themselves at my expense . . . 

“The majesty and safety of Princes would be reduced to nought, if their 
reputation depended upon the writing and witness of their secretaries. . . . Show 
me, at least, the minutes of my correspondence, written by myself.” 

The Queen of Scots to the Commissioners: “ The Tragedy of Fotheringay," by 
The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, 1895. (Latest ed : 1924, p. 64). 



“A SOLITARY AND DEFENCELESS WOMAN ” : MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Readers belonging to the legal profession may be familiar with " The Ttial of Mary Queen of 
Scots/' compiled by A. Francis Stewart, Advocate, (Notable Trial Senes,) 1923. They will understand 
that it has been no easy matter further to select and co-ordmate for the followmg section the most 
vital of the multifarious particulars, from evidence which if set down m extenso would fill a large 
volume. 

It is sixty-one years since Chantelauze published the journal of Queen Maiy’s physician, Dominique 
Bourgomg, who was present at her trial.^ And it is forty-two years since Mrs Maxwell Scott issued 
an abbreviated English rendering of the most crucial portions of Bourgoing’s narrative.2 But so slowly 
does new evidence from die outside penetrate into English history — ^if it conflicts with what has been 
established as “ authoritative,”— that a respected editor of supplementary materials in the Bardon 
Papers (see E.E. pp. 294-295), treated the Queen of Scots as gmlty of the murder plot; and, in place 
of her scornful and eloquent denials, substituted his own assertions, not only contrary to the matter 
of her defence but so different in manner that we must infer the case to have been judged by him 
without consulting the most striking evidence : namely, Mary’s own. Neither did Father J. H. Pollen 
in his ''Mary Queen of Scots and the Babington Plot" (Scot: Hist: Soc: 1922), avail himself of Queen 
Mary’s vigorous vindication of her honour. 

Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s name is often repeated in the footnotes to the ensuing secdon : ist, because 
it was she who endeavoured to lift Chantelauze’s book out of the oubliette to which the admirers of 
Froude had consigned it; and 2nd, that her " Tragedy of Fotherlngay " is still available, and should be 
studied, — ^bearing in mind that it is a paraphrase, not a literal translation.^ 

The present historian has compared the narrative of Dr. Bourgoing with the official reports; 
including some which did not see the light until the publication of Volume IX of the Calendar of State 
Papers, Scotland. With slight verbal variations,— diough seen from a diametrically opposite point of 
view,— the main substance of Queen Mary’s defence as written down by her bitterest foes, tallies with 
the narrative of her own physician. Occasionally the official reports give details omitted by Dr. Bour- 
going; and vice versa. In '' Elizabethan England " the trial scene embodies a combmadon of essential 
points from the various sources. 

Queen Mary appealed to her judges to make allowance for her predicament, — “ a solitary and 
defenceless woman,” deprived of her papers, and ignorant of English law. Her protest fell on deaf 
ears then; but the case can and should be dispassionately considered now. 


Marie Stuart son proces et son execution d'apres le journal inSdit de Bourgoing son mSdectn, la 
correspondence d'Amyas Paulet son geolier, et autres documents noitveaux. Par M. R, Chantelauze/' 
Pans, 1876. 

2 " The Tragedy of Fotheringay Founded on the journal of D. Bourgoing Physician to Mary Queen 
of Scots, and on unpublished MS. Documents. By The Hon Mrs. Maxwell Scott of Abbotsford," 
1895. Later edition, 1924, Sands & Co. 

•'^Whereas Bourgoing gives the speeches mostly in the third peison, " Sa Majesie luy diet que," &c, Mrs 
Maxwell Scott makes a more dramatic effect by transfernng them to the first person; and by slight 
abbreviations; and an amended punctuation of what in the original are overwhelmingly long sentences. 

The page references to Bourgomg (ed : Chantelauze) in tlie ensuing section are not the same as 
those of Mrs Maxwell Scott, who seems to have used an edition with different pagination issued in 
the same year. The present writer has checked the quotations from a large paper copy which 
Chantelauze himself sent to his friend Berthelier, inscribed witii his own hand. 



PRELUDE. 

“ CONCERNING THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE QUEEN OF SCOTS.” 


Before seeing the captive at Fotheringhay stand up valiantly to adversaries whom she designated 
(in a private letter) as the “ wolves,” we will consider anew by what arguments they persuaded them- 
selves that their action was justifiable. 

Mary’s professed champions have fiequendy represented Elizabeth’s Councillors collectively as 
arrant knaves; and Elizabeth herself as entirely heartless and hypocritical; so vain and vicious as to 
be scarcely human: as if the gross and vulgar accusations in the “scandal letter” had been sub- 
stanuated facts.i. The huffs and prejudices, and uneven temper of the Queen of England have been 
shown in relation to Lord Leicester in the present volume; and will be seen agam m later circum- 
stances; for if on the one hand nobody is slandered in this History, nather are the exalted personages 
idealised. By their own words they are to be known; for only in this way can we render justice to 
all,— -in the spirit of a Shakespearian tragedy, but with the actual evidence substituted for the creations 
of imaginative genius. 

Whereas our supreme dramatist could select what themes he pleased, and adapt his material 
accordingly, the historian who wishes to be just is constrained to accept the drama as the actors them- 
selves have made it. But this is what has not been sufficiently done for both sides within the covers 
of one History. When Elizabeth’s signing of the death warrant is interpreted as mere female spite, 
devoid of semblance of reason, such defence of Mary defeats its object If her case is good, why 
hesitate to hear the other side? And if otherwise, why distract attention by postulating that the 
Babington plot was a fantasy of “boys”; and Elizabeth “never in danger ” 2 ; and that Burghley 
and Walsingham were actuated chiefly by “blood thirst?” Such superficial renderings increase the 
confusion, which has arisen largely because too many commentators set out rather to prove their argu- 
ments than to ascertain by what processes of mind on all sides the extraordinary tragedy originated, 
grew, and culminated. And although Froude’s History is descredited, his ideas are adopted and 
revived by some who would nominally repudiate his influence.^ His melodramatic mannerisms are 
called “ inimitable style,” though such style is fatally easy to imitate;^ whereas systematically to examine 
the elaborate evidence, at which he took his cursory glances, is a long labour. In our day, when 
slashing epigrams are more swiftly applauded than substantial achievements, “ Error flics round the 
world while Truth is pulling on her boots.” And when, as in the case of the Queen of Scots, it is 
necessary also to disentangle manifold quarter tiuths, tlie task is the more strenuous. 

There are ninety-five and a half pages of the ofiicial “ discourse ” defending “ the sentence of 
death latelie given against the unfortunate ladle Marie late Queen of Scots.”^» Even when abbreviated 
in the Calendar it occupies thirty-two pages. Further to compress its outstanding matter is now 
requisite; for although drawn up after the execution, it shows us subtle eloquence brought to bear 
on Queen Elizabeth, when over and over again she hesitated to sign the death warrant. 

Entering into the minds of Mary’s accusers, we will next put ourselves mto the victim’s place; 
which can be done through her own words, as spoken at her trial, and as written after her con- 
demnation. There is a marked contrast between the steadfast consistency and comparative simplicity 


1 See ante, p. 273, and note 2. Also E.E. Vol. I, pp. 139-167. 

2 E.E. VI. p. 293. note 3. 

2 Even the learned editors of **The Watrender Papers” (1931) while arranging with patient skill a 
multiplicity of documents, have founded some of Aeir comments less on those documents than 
upon prejudices instilled in schoolroom days by reading Froude. See E.E. VI, pp. 408-412. 

4 As pointed out in E.E., Vol. V, pp, 165-167. 

5 Observe, not “ Mary Stuart ” ; a modern designation which commonly indicates that those who» use 
It are not writing from a i6th century standpoint. 
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of Mary’s defence, and the elaboration of the reasons for not accepting it. It is as if the counsel for 
the prosecution, feeling an element of weakness in their charges, buttressed them on every side, to 
cut off each byway of escape. Methods of sophistry vary with the manners of an age. One of the 
differences between lire Elizabethan era and our own is that Elizabethan equivocations were dressed 
upa ornamented and bejewelled, almost as sumptuously as Her Majesty herself. But for brevity’s sake 
the ensuing discourse is shorn of verbal superfluities.^ 

“ So much for the Preface. Now to the matter,” as Lord Burghley used to say. 

‘‘There has not happened since the memory of man, nor peradventuie [will] in any age 
beyond, so strange a case on every behalf .... as this of that unfortunate lady the late Scottish 
Queen . . . Yet it ought not, in the judgment of the wise and virtuous sort to be held for 
any wonder, unless, in this part only, that her Majesty has used it so honourably, . . . to the great 
admiration of the world.” Nevertheless, “discontented persons,” have been seeking to deceive 
“popular simplicity by sinister persuasions.’’^ 

“ Some others, who by ignorance do not comprehend the truth, and how sorrowful her Majesty 
has been to take such a course, . . . forced thereto by the continual intercessions and cries of 
her people,” condemn her, — “ some for injustice, some for cruelty, others for unprincely 
behaviour ...” 

And although “ her Majesty is under no obligation to excuse her doings,” except “ to God only, 
the founder and protector of Princes,” the procedure against the Queen of Scots can and should be 
explained. 

“ . . . no precedent is found among the memories of Princes, that an absolute and hereditary 
Queen, ruling in Sovereignty, not controlled by the marriage of any husband or other superior, 
should be condemned by law to die . . . ”3 How then did it come to pass that such a doom 
was pronounced upon “ her Majesty’s near neighbour and kinswoman,” who had come to her for 
succour, “ so distressed and overwhelmed in calamities as might seem to deserve commiseration,” 
especially when the sufferer was “a Prince of so great name and honour of blood, and anointed 
and crowned . • 

As seen by those who wish to “blemish” her Majesty’s reputation, the case is expressed as 
follows: The Queen of Scots entered England in time of peace, to be protected against her own 
rebels of Scotland, who had persecuted and imprisoned her, “ contrary to law and right.” Her long 
imprisonment in England was more injurious than if she had been made captive in war; in which 
latter case she could have been ransomed. That even as there had been no proper cause for imprison- 
ing her, so also she had been unjustly arraigned; contrary to the honour due from Princes to each 
other; especially between those of “ Christian society.” “ Finally her Majesty by extraordinary acts 
of cruelty ” had created an evil precedent, and has blemished “ all sovereign majesty and authority.” 

If this were so, it would certainly be to the grievous detriment of her Majesty’s credit: but of 
this she has “ no fear at all . . . having Truth as her patron.” 


1 Cotton MS. Calig : D.I. f. 37 et seq (some of it destroyed by fire). Cal : S.P. Scotland, IX (1915), pp. 

356-388. The student should also read in the same Calendar, No. 116, ** Reasons out of the civil 
laws to prove that it standeth with justice to proceed criminally against the Q. of 6 cots/' pp. 112- 
116. And Ib. 1 17, pp. 1 16-18, A note of sundry e treaty es the Scot Q annotated by Walsing- 

ham. Also No 119, pp. 118-120; Reasons for the Queen of Scots," derived from the French 
Memorial; followed by 32 charges against her; going back to the time when she was Dauphine of 
France and used the Royal Arms of England, (No. 121, pp. 121-127). See also No. 122 (pp. 127-143), 
epitome of 37 pp. in the hand of Burghley’s clerk, as to the legality of ihe proceedmgs against 
Mary; maintained with numerous Latin quotations. 

2 Among these same papers is a lampoon comparing Queen Elizabeth to Jezebel. 

s There had previously been attempts to discover a precedent; a long discourse upon other royal per- 
sonages coming to violent ends. (Cal : pp. 127-143) But presumably title examples suggested were 
realised as not pertinent to the case. 
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“Her heart was never brought to like well” the proceedings against the Scottish Queen; for 
she had often lamented that being “ so equal in years and degree ” there could not be “ a more lovely 
equality ” between them as of sisters. But though for reasons of State the Scottish Queen was kept 
captive, 

“ the greatest part of this realm was her prison; and the fairest places, • . . where she might 
hunt and hawk, and use all other princely sports, at her pleasure; change air and lodgings as often 
as she liked, and be allowed honourable company and gieat entertainments and costly diet, . . . 
liberty to receive intelligence from any part of die world . . . 

The conspiracies of the Duke of Norfolk and the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland 
had been concocted in order to dethrone her Majesty and put the Queen of Scots in her place. “ Yet 
for all that, her Majesty still spared the Queen delinquent”; feeling towards her as “a Queen to a 
Queen, a sister to a sister ”; or even as a mother to a child. 

Thus did Her Majesty use forbearance and kindness towards the “unfortunate and ill-deserving 
lady,” during eighteen years; “ until the last conspiracy with Babington and the rest, who had taken 
a solemn oath to murder her Majesty, and stir tumult in the realm,” upon which “foreign powers 
were to have been brought in.” And so it became more and more apparent that Her Majesty and 
the realm could not be preserved from destruction if die Scottish Queen be permitted to go on living 
and conspiring. 

“Her Majesty at the earnest request of her nobility and people, in open Parliament, was in 
manner enforced” to allow the sentence, “or else have lost their love.” Had she been vindictive, 
she might have taken pleasure in her victory over her mortal enemy. But she “ rebuked the popular 
rejoicing ” and wished the tragedy need never have happened. It was “ no small infelicity ” to her 
not to be able to confer a pardon on the Scottish Queen. 

There follow numerous examples out of history (not very appropriate), showing how other 
royal personages had been imprisoned by each other; (for example, Richard Coeur de Lion by Leopold 
of Austria); and the flight of the Queen of Scots into England is represented as “sudden and un- 
licensed.” She had greatly offended her Majesty in the time of King Francis II, by laying claim to 
the Ciown of England and using the Arms of England undifferenced : 2 and “when she entered the 
realm” of England she became “her Majesty’s competitor”; for “the former quarrels had not been 
extinguished.” 

Her coming to England in those circumstances was “suspicious and dangerous.” But “so 
restless was her courage, and naturally bent to all unquietness,” that although “ women go unarmed, 
and fight with other folks’ weapons, and not with dieir own,” she was a perpetual menace to the 
peace of England. If she had “borne her adversity patiendy and quietly, she might have expected 
her Majesty’s better favours . . . But the said unfortunate and unquiet-minded Queen,” had allowed 
one of her subjects here in England, to print and circulate “a certain seditious pamphlet declaring 
her title to the Crown of England . . . ”2 

“So if the lady’s imprisonment continued longer by many years than was first intended of 
her Majesty,” the Scots Queen herself and her conspiring friends were responsible. Nevertheless even 
when she was proved accessory to the plot to murder her Majesty, she had thirty-six of “ the greatest 
in the land ” sent to arraign her; nor were there any suborned witnesses, but “ the voluntary con- 
fessions of her confederates.” The trial was not secretly concluded, nor was there any “hugger- 
mugger” in the proceedings. The formalities of justice were duly observed. As for her claim that 


1 Considering how her letters were intercepted, this last argument is disingenuous in the extreme. 

2 See E.E. Vol. I, p. 178. 

3 The books were confiscated and the printer punished. For the pamphlet see E.E. Vol. V, plate 5, 
and pp. 29-31. 
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she recognised no jurisdiction except that o£ God, — ^i£ this had been accepted, “so should the most 
heinous sms and offences ” escape “ unpunished.** 

Princes are honoured above lesser persons because believed to be “ worthy o£ more honour and 
obedience ” ; but she deviated from such honour. There ensues a long discourse on the dignity of 
Sovereigns, the laws of “the Empire” [of England], and the necessity of maintaining Queen Eliza- 
beth’s supremacy; not modifying the existing penal laws, — “ Otherwise it would come to pass that 
for equality’s sake, , . . none or very few would find competent judges, . . , and so should 
escape all punishment, ...” 

Whatsoever her Majesty’s personal benevolence and compassion, this case “ touched not only 
herself, but her people and realm.” It is God’s law not to injure the Lord’s anointed; but “the 
Scottish Queen has sought to take away her Majesty’s life,” and has “ conspired with her Majesty’s 
subjects to have had her murdered.” But whereas she had meant to destroy Queen Elizabeth by 
violence, Queen Elizabeth had treated her according to “ the justice of the laws of the realm . . . 
So her Majesty has not infringed either God’s laws or the laws of nature ...” 

Thus her Privy Councillors argued to themselves and to each other, and to the world. How 
far they were justified, or to what extent they had been themselves deceived by Queen Mary’s 
pusillanimous secretaries, Nau and Curie, will be considered after we have witnessed, as if present, 
one of the most extraordinary trials in the entire annals of jurisprudence. 



“VERY AUNCIENT AND STRONG”: FOTHERINGHAY CASTLE. 


Fotheringhay had been built by Simon de St. Ley, who married a great-niece of William the 
Conqueror. In the 12th century it was held by Prince David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of William 
the Lion, King of Scotland. The property descended to David’s granddaughter Devorgilla, wife of John 
Baliol, who founded Baliol College, Oxford, and died in 1269. His widow survived him twenty years; 
and his heart was buried with her at die Abbey of Duke Cor, Dumfries. Fotheringhay passed to Marie 
de Valence, Countess of Pembroke, whose husband was killed m a tournament on her wedding day. 
She remained faithful to his memory; and Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, founded by her, still perpetuates 
his name. After her death, Fotheringhay was granted to Edmund of Langley, fifth son of Edward III, 
who rebuilt the castle, which was inherited by his son Edward Duke of York, who fell fighung at the 
head of the Vanguard of Aichers in the batde of Agincourt. His body was brought home to be buried at 
Fotheringhay. His brother Richard Plantagcnet Earl of Cambridge, beheaded for high treason, had 
a son Richard, Duke of York, who was defeated in the battle of Wakefield; and, with his son Edward 
Earl of Rutland, aged twelve, was slain after the fight. A magnificent funeral was given to them 
bodi at Fotliermghay, 22 July, 1476. Duke Richard’s widow survived him thirty-six years. Her 
tomb in Fotheringhay church is inscribed “Sissily, Dutchess of York, Daughter to Raulfe Nevell, 
first Earl of Westmorland.”^ Of Duchess Cealy’s sons, Edward IV, Richard III, and George Duke 
of Clarence, only Richard was born at Fotliermghay. She oudived all her children, and after Richard 
was killed at Bosworth, the conqueror and usurper Henry Earl of Richmond, Henry VII, permitted 
her still to live m her own casde. When she died, he conferred it upon her granddaughter, his wife 
Elizabeth, sole surviving child of Edward IV. It was settled by Henry VIII on his first Queen. 

” Foderingay,” wrote Lcland m liis Itinerary “stonditte on the farther rise of the Avon” 
[now called Neme,] ”as I entered die towne. The brige to Foderingay over Avon is of timber. 
The castle of Foderingay is fair and metely strong, with doblc ditches, and hath a kepe very 
auncient and strong. There be very fair lodgyns in the Caslel. As I heard, Catherine of Spayn 
did great costs m late tyme of refreshmg of it ... . ”2 


1 “ She and the Dukes of York were first buried in the choir; but at the dissolution .... their bodies 

were dug up, and (according to Fuller) lay in the churchyard without any monument, until Queen 
Elizabeth visited Fotheringhay, in 1573, and ordered the bodies to be reburied in the church and 
appropriate monuments to be erected.” Cuthbert Bede. ** 'Fotheringhay Mary Queen of Scots** 
1886, p. 70, and see Pcacham, '' The Complcat Gentleman/* 1626, p. 160. 

2 In Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, 1835. James I is stated to have demolished Fotheringhay, and 
tins IS repeated m " The English Archaeologist's Handboo\/* by Henry Goodwin, F.S.A., 1867. 
But Archdeacon Bonney " Historic Nonces tn reference to Fotheringhay/* 1821, and * Cuthbert Bede * 
(Bradley) Fotheunghay o* Mary Queen of Scots/* 1886, pp. 19-25, ^int out that James I died 27 
March 1625, and the castle was surveyed 3rd April the same year, as 

“ a capital house, built of stone, moated with a double moat. A fair court within the castle; 
a building upon a mount . . . with, lower and upper chambers, to ascend by stairs, and then 
descending towards the hall, which is large and spacious. On the left hand court is the chapel 
and goodly lodgings; the great dining room well garnished at present with pictures; next the hall 
are me buttery and kitchen .... From the gate going out of the yard there is a great yard 
half encompassing the castle .... a great barn in the west side .... a gate house and another 
house in the cast corner . . . . ” etc. etc. etc. 

Not a word about demolition, which appears to have taken place some years later, when Sir 
Robert Bruce Cotton (b. 1571-2) purchased the banqueting hall and incorporated it m Conington 
Castle. Fuller, who was born in 1608, within ten miles of Fotheringhay, stated (in his Church 
History, 1655, book ix, p. 181) that he had visited the Castle, and had seen the couplet written by 
Queen Mary, with a diamond m one of the windows. 

“ From the top of all my trust. 

Mishap hath laid me in the dust.” 



PART IV. 
‘<2l0 tlje i>{ffcvi>ncc 


CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 
SECTION 5. 

‘*^0 strange a 

{The Trial of Mary Queen of Scots, October, 1^86 ). 


I N the middle of September, Sir Amias Poulct announced to the Queen of Scots 
that it would be beneficial to her health to leave Chartley; and that she should 
soon be moved to one of the royal castles, within thirty miles of London. He 
slated that the reason her money hatl been lately taken from her was lest she might 
give it away or use it for “ dan^rous purposes” on the journey; but that it would 
be returned to her after her cnangc of tlomicilc. She seemed not unwilling to 
leave Chartley; and, as her physician Bourgoing related, “from now they com- 
menced to prepare the luggage and everything for departure.” They set out on 
St. Matthew’s Day (Wednesday, 21st September), Mary iK'ing still very unwell; .so 
lame that she was not able to walk to her coach, but had to be carried. Fotheringhay 
was not named as her destination : “ . . . her Majesty never knew for certain 
where they were taking her, , . , Before starting in the morning they would 
tell her whether she had a long or short journey to make, sometimes the number of 
miles; but they would never tell her the place where she was to sleep the night.”' 

The first halt was at Burton; and was specially unhappy for the prisoner, 
because Sir Thomas Gorges had told her in the morning that he had a message 
for her from his Sovereign; but he had not delivered it; and so kept her in suspense. 
The next day she sent for him, and bade him sjx'ak. He then said that Queen 
Elizabeth was horrified that a sister Queen could have intended her death; and 
that she felt more astonished and shocketl than at any previous happening in her 
life. Mary answered that she never had any such intention: 

“ I am not so base as to wish to cause the death or to lay hands on an 
anointed Queen, like myself .... 


' Her physician Bourgoing’s Journal Cliantclauzc, . 486-487, 489. Maxwell Scott, p. 12. 
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“ If all the Christian prelates, my relations, friends, and allies, moved by pity, 
and having compassion for my fate, have made it their duty to comfort and 
aid me in my misery and captivity, I seeing mysdf destitute of all help, could 
not do less than throw myself into their arms and trust to their mercy .... 

.... The Queen of England knows well that I have warned her to look 
to herself . . . and that perchance foreign Kings and Princes might under- 
take something against her to which she answered that she “ did not require 
my advice.”^ 

Sir Thomas Gorges made a non-committal comment; and on the journey 
he showed the captive suitable coixrtesy “ for requisite commodities.” On Sunday, 
the 25th, they reached Fotheringhay. 

Protected by a double moat, its north gateway and its keep were formidable 
remnants of martial anti(juity. Mary, who had always been a reader of history, 
may have known somethmg of its associations. Tragedy upon tragedy had been 
the fate of many of its most exalted owners. If stones could speak, the misformnes 
of sorrowful Queens and noble ladies of old would have reverberated within its 
frowning walls.® 

Mary protested that she and her train were ill lodged, while “many fine 
rooms ” were unoccupied. Poulet, still her gaoler, disregarded her remonstrances. 
She th^ suspected that these other rooms were being reserved for some of the Privy 
Council; and that she was to be brought to trial. 

To an ardent and vigorous mind it is harder to bear inaction and suspense than 
to meet an emerg^cy: “her courage rose,” says her physician; “and she was 
more cheerful and in better health than before.” It was as if she felt inten.se relief 
at the thought of confronting her chief accusers; and hoped to convince them of 
her innocence. 

On the I St of October, Poulet announced that his Sovereign was astonished 
to hear from Sir Thomas Gorges that Mary had dared to deny the charges again.st 
her : of which the most ^ple proofs had been discovered. Poulet added that 
she would be wiser to admit her offences privately than wait to be tried anrl found 
guilty under the law. And that if she would take his advice and confess, he would 
at once communicate with the Queen. 

Mary replied that though she was conscious of having offended God, she was 
not aware of any fault or offence “ for which I have to render account to anyone 
here below; as I recognise no authority but God and His Church.” 

As she would not admit the alleged crime, so she declared she would neither 
seek nor accept a pardon for offences not committed. Poulet reiterated that as the 


^Maxwell ScoU, p. 14 que on n’avait que lime d'eUe" Boiiij>oiiig, p. 4(^2) 
2 Its stoiy summarised, E.E p. 319. 
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offence was proved, she would do well to confess. Instead of which, as she 
remained firm, he took down her refusal in writing and despatched it to the Court. 

On the 8th of October the Commissioners met at Westminster; and the Lord 
Chancellor (Sir Thomas Bromley) recited to them the story of tltc Babington con- 
spiracy. He read out Mary’s alleged correspondence with Babington; and the 
confessions obtained from the .secretaries Nau and Curie. Pa.squier was not 
included, his statements having been no help whatsoever to the prosecution.* 

The upshot of the Commission was a resolution that the Queen of Scots 
should be brought to trial. Queen Elizabeth herself announced this decision to 
Poulet.® 

On Saturday the nth of October, the Commissioners reached Fotheringhay. 
Their party was so large that it could not all be accommodated in the castle; the 
lesser persons were billeted in the village and at the farmhou-scs close by. 

On Sunday, 12th, the peers attended a service in the castle chapel; and after- 
wards sent Poulet with Sir Walter Mildmay and others to bring to Mary a letter 
from the Queen, dated “From our Castle of Windsor this vi day of October, 
1586”: 

“Whereas We are given to understand that You, to Our great and 
inestimable grief . . . pretend . . . not to he in any .sort privy or as.scnting 
to any attempt cither against our State or person, ... we find by most cleaV 
and evident proof that the contrary will Ix' verified and maintained again.st you; 
fsoj We . . . sentl unto you tlivers of our chief anti most ancient noblemen 
.... with certain of our Privy Council, as also some of our principal 
Judges ” to substantiate the charge. 

Living ^‘within our protection, and thereby subject to the Imws of our realm/' 
she was to be brought to trial under those laws : anti so must “ give credit and make 
answer ’’ to “ the .said honourable personages as if to Her Majc.sty’.s own .self.”'* 

This being so peremptorily phrased, nta as one Queen to another but ns a 
Sovereign to a subject, Mary’s first impulse was to rcfu.se to .submit to interrogation 
on such terms; for as Queen of Scotland she could not admit that she was under 
the jurisdiction of England.'*. “ ‘ I am my.self a Queen,’ she .said : ‘ daughter of 
a King.’ ’’ 


^ See his answers, Cal: S,P. Scottish, IX, pp. 89-90; 6559^60. 'riiaf lu* hchavotl as a man of 

honour nncl that the other socictancs did not, ought to In* cmpliasisctl. Nan, like Pastpurr, was a 
Ficnch Mihicet, and could have taken hi.s stand oil that £act* lie need not have succumbed to the 
inQucncts of cupidity and fear, vvhicli Pasquicr Kisislal, 

'^Letter BooJ{s of Sir /Imhts Poulet, p. 295. 

Myniitc of her Matie letter written to the Siotty^chc Qutrne to prepare herself to her arraign- 
menty RM MSS. Scotland Cal. S.P. Scot; Vol. IX, p. H?; and Stcuait, Trial of Mary Queen 
of Scots/* p 1 17, in ong: spelling. 

* When she was in her cradle, a war had been fought by the Scots rejecting any such ovcrlordship. 
They maintained that lather weic they Iieiis to iuigland than ICngland overlord of Scotland; in 
that Malcolm III had mairied Princess Margaret, the granddaughter of King Edmund “Ironside,** 
and last lieu of the Saxon Royal Family. (These are the ancestors of our present Queen Elizabeth). 
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“ As a Queejtt I cannot submit to orders ... I decline my judges, as 
being of a contrary faith to my own. For myself I do not recognise the laws of 
England, nor do I know or understand them . . . My papers and notes have 
been taken from me, so that I am destitute of all aid; taken at a disadvantage, 
commanded to obey, and to reply to those who are well prepared, and are my 
enemies and who only seek my ruin . . . 

Those to-day who imagine Queen Mary as a subtle syren, delighting in 
duplicity, have averted their eyes from these frank and scornful retorts. Far from 
artfully flattering the men u^n whose verdict her fate largely depended, rather 
did she defy them. “ . . . I am a Catholic, and have placed myself under the 
protection of those Catholic Kings and Princes who have offered me their services.”® 

She caressed again her wish to see Queen Elizabeth; and was sure that she 
could justify herself. Her speech was taken down in writing, and read aloud to 
her that she might confirm the accuracy of the wording. The one omission was 
of her request to see the Queen. 

Accepting the written version as correct so far as it went, she added that she 
did not enter England for mere refuge, but in confident hope of active assistance 
against her rebels. She had supposed herself to be coming to an affectionate ally,— 
instead of which imprisonment, sorrow, and misfortune had been her lot. “ It is 
no small grief to me to think how hardly the Queen uses me after my long misery 
of imprisonment, and indisposition of body . . . ” 

With her papers taken away, her servants sequestered, and herself unacquainted 
with English Law, how could she do herself justice.? “And sure I am that no 
man shall be allowed to speak for me . . . ”® 

She protested that she should only be tried by her peers, — “ by such as myself, 
absolute Princes . . . I am an absolute Prince, and not within the compass of 
your laws; nor to be examined nor tried to yield to any but only to God.” 

The next morning, Poulet announced that the Commissioners wished to speak 
with her; and accordingly certain of the peers. Privy Councillors, and lawyers were 
ushered into her presence, with due ceremony. The Lord Chancellor, Bromley, 
repeated that they were authorised to examine her; and that neither her rank 
Queen nor her position as a captive could c.xcmpt her from obedience to luiolish 
law; so she should hear in person their accusations; for if she declined, they would 
conduct the examination without her. 

Indignant at such a threatening tone, she retorted that she would never admit 
herself subject to the English law; though she was perfectly willina to be interro- 
gated before a free Parliament.” (It is at this juncture tha t she is allegcil, by 

iBourgoing, p. 500 Maxwell Scott, pp 24-35. 

2 Ib p. 501 ; p. 25. 

3 Colton MS. Calig. C.IX f. 6^2 5 j 4 pp Cal: IX. pp 59-63. 
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Camden, to have exclaimed, “ Look vi^ell to your consciences; and remember that 
the theatre of the world is wider than the realm of England.”) 

Burghley replied that they recognised her rank; but that in England she was 
due to be judged according to the civil and canon law. He further admonished 
her as to her obligations to Elizabeth. “ The Queen my mistress, ... in her 
goodness saved you from being judged guilty of high treason at the time of your 
projected marriage with the Duke of Norfolk; and she has protected you from 
the fury of your own subjects.” 

The Commissioners adjourned for dinner; after which they returned to the 
charge. 

Queen Mary for some while had not been able to write without great pain, 
her hand and arm being crippled with rheumatism; but before the Commissioners 
came back she had made numerous notes. Her physician describes how she 
defended herself as “ valiantly as she was rudely as.sailed, im|X)rtuned and pursued ”; 
and how she ended by saying “ far more than she hail prepareil in writing.”' 

The discus.sion continued “until du.sk,” when Sir Christopher Hatton (Vice 
Chamberlain) observed that there had been much needless di.sputing; but that he 
and the others were there for one purixise only : i.e. to tlecide whether the Queen 
of Scots had or had not taken part in Babington’s conspiracy. If she persisted in 
her refusal to allow the interrogation, people would a.ssume her to be guilty. Her 
best hope of establishing her innocence was by answering their questions. If she 
could l)c acquitted of complicity, the Queen wouUi truly rejoice, for she had assured 
him with tears that nothing had ever so grieved her as tltai her cousin could desire 
and intend her death. 

Although Mary had lieen provoked into refusing to answer, she listened to 
Hatton’s argument attentively; and replied that as the crime of which she was 
accused was “ most horrible and unnatural,” she would In; contented for the clearing 
of her conscience, and “better satisfaction t>f others,” to be questioned; but only 
as to the charge of conitpiring Queen Elizabeth’s death. 

Her accusers considered that her complicity could Ik.* proved : 

(1) By a letter from Charles Paget telling her of Ballard coming over to ascer- 
tain the strength of the (Catholic forces in lutgland. 

(2) By her own letter to Mendoza in France, asking him to further the same 
purpose. 

(3) By the letter from Babington telling her that he and six of his dearest 
friends had undertaken to kill the Queen. 

(4) By her reply, assenting, and also advising him how to deliver her from 
prison by .setting Chartlcy on fire. 


^ Boui going, p. 504. Maxwell Scott, p. 30. 
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She admitted that she had received letters from Princes and others, and saw 
no obligation to refuse to be delivered from captivity, even if by a foreign invasion. 
But she declared that she did not personally know Babington, and had not received 
any letter in such terms as alleged; and that even if he had 'written in that sense, 
it was “ an ill argument to say because he so wrote therefore she had conspired.” 

The next morning, Friday, 14th of October, as the official report phrases it, 
“she resolved to appear”; and at nine o’clock “came forth; with a company 
waiting on her with halberds ” (i.e. under an armed guard). She was dressed in 
black velvet, “ with a white veil of lawn.” “ One of her maids carried her train; 
. . . one of her servants brought a chair covered with crimson velvet, and another 
a cushion.” Still being lame she had to be supported “ by one arm by one of her 
gentlemen Melvin [Melville] and her other arm by her physician.”* 

The Commissioners removed their hats when she came in; and she returned 
their salutation. But on finding that her seat had been placed “ below the cloth 
of state,” and not on the dais, she made a brief protest before she sat down. 

In front of her she saw the peers, ranged according to precedence, Earls on 
the right, Barons on the left. The lawyers, on two benches, were at a table in 
the middle of the room.® The chief Commissioners were the Lord High 
Treasurer, Lord Burghley; the Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas Bromley; Principal 
Secretary, Sir Francis Walsingham; Lord Chief Justice, Sir Christopher Wray; 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir Edward Anderson; and other lawyers. 

The peers were the Earls of Oxford, Shrewsbury, Kent, Rutland, Cumberland, 
Worcester, Warwick, Derby, Pembroke, and Lincoln; Viscount Montague; and 
Lords Abergavenny, Zouch, Morley, Stafford, Grey, Lumley, Stourton, Sandys, 
Wentworth, Mordaunt, St. John of Bletso, Compton, and Cheyney. Also among 
these Commissioners were Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir James Croft, Sir Roger 
Manwood, Sir Walter Mildmay; and her former gaoler Sir Ralph Sadlier.'' 

Scrutising their unfriendly expressions, she turned to Melville and exclaimed, 
“ Many Counsellors; but not one for me.” 

The Lord Chancellor opened the proceedings, which included a recitation of 
their Commission (in Latin). As Charles Paget had foreseen, the Statute of 27th 
Elizabeth was made the basis of the enquiry whether after taking that oath she 
had compassed or countenanced anything to the injury of the Queen’s person. She 
demurred to the wording of the Commission; whereon the Queen’s Serjeant stated 

1 Cotton MS. Calig: C. IX. £. 469 ''The order of the proceedings at the anaignmait of the late 
imfortitnate Lady Maty Queen of Scottes, at Fothctmghayc, in the co untie of Noithumpton, the tj>tli 
of October ts86" ii pp. Copy. Cal: SP.S, MQ of S., IX. pp. 307-314. Su* also ’c.P. XX, 
Cal. pp. 96-98, 12 Oct: Maiy’s comments on Queen Elizabelh’s Jcltei • ‘“she proicsied she was 
innocent” Also pp 98-100, " Exatninatwn of the Queen of Scots/' CoUon MS C.ilii*. C.IX. f. 6]2 
ct seq; and Cal pp 59-63, ”A breefe plott for the cout^e of ptocecdings against the Scottish Queen ^ 
out of a copy in my Lotd Tresurofs hand” and annotakd by him Ih f 550 Cal 
(Evidence of Babington, Nau and Cuilc, etc). These appaicntly have not been coniiiaad bcfoic with 
Boiirgoing’s narrative 

^Ib, and Maxwell Scott (Calthoipc MS. facing p 56) ''^Cal* p. 308. 
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that she had herself conspired the destruction and death of her Majesty, and had 
consented to the conspiracy of Babington and Ballard; therefore that her case came 
under both headings of tlie Statute [making her guilty of High Treason, — ^penalty 
death]. 

Babington’s confession was read to her; and her own alleged letter to Babing- 
ton. She answered “that she never saw nor knew Babington; and denied that 
she ever received any such letter from him, or that she wrote any such letter; or 
that she was privy to his conspiracies,” or to anything “ to the destruction of her 
Majesty or to the hurt of her person.” While she admitted to having employed 
Babington “as an intclligcncelrl, . . . and for the conveying of letters and 
packets,” she added that she could not be convicted except by her own words or 
writings : “ and she was sure they had neither the one nor the other to lay against 
her.”^ 

As phrased in a further official report : “ Upon tlic confession of Babington 
which was read to her, she answers that she had never seen such a letter ...” 
And as to her alleged letter to Babington, she said, 

“ ‘ Bring forth to me now and show me my own letter and my own writing 
and signature which you say that I wrote to Babington. You only show me 
falsified copies, which you have filled with such language as you wish . . . 
you have produced nothing worthy of credence . . ’ 

And then she said, weeping, ‘ If ever I have compassed or consented to such 
practises as touched the death of my sister, I pray God that He may never have 
mercy on me. 

‘ I confess indeed, having written to many whom I have prayed to aid in 
my deliverance from these miserable prisons ... for it) years . .. . But 
it has never happened that I have ima^ned and written sucli things against the 
Queen. It is true that I have secretly written for tlie tldiverance of many Catholics; 
... and will always do all in my {x>wcr for them . . . 

The ixtcrs and others then wished to adjourn for dinner; and asked her per- 
mission so to do. At three o’clock they reassembled; and the Queen’s Serjeant 
“further delivered the effect of her letter to Babington ”; whereon she asked for 
an exact copy. 

Lord Burghlcy ignoring her previous denials, answered that she must know 
whether she had written in that sense or not, and so needed no copy. She replied 
that the laws of lingland seemed strange, if she was to be allowctl neither a copy 
of the alleged letter, nor any Counsel for her defence. 

The “voluntary confessions and oaths of her own servants” were then urged 


^ i>p. Cotton MS. Cahi?: CIX. f. 684}; and Cal: S.P. Scot; IX. pp. I4?-X45 And Cobbclt, 
State Trials, Vol I, p. 211. Si c* b'. j). 276 for her actual references lo Babington, 27 July, 1586. 

2 Add MS. 30. 665. f, 436. Cal : IX, p. 424, 
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against her; and she was told she had no answer to give but a denial, such as any 
“ offender ” might attempt. This accepting of the tales of disloyal servants as of 
more value than the word of a Sovereign Queen, was poignantly exasperating to 
her. And she protested not only against the charges but also against the way she 
who had come to England for succour had been kept in prison. 

Burghley replied that this matter was outside the present discussion; but that 
he would remind her that if she had not fled to England, her own countrymen 
would have killed her. 

She appealed against this special Commission and demanded to be judged by 
“ all Christian Princes,” and to speak to “ the estates of this kingdom duly and law- 
fully assembled. Being innocent and falsely suspected, I am ready to maintain and 
defend my honour, provided that my defence be publicly recorded ...” 

As to the claim of England to sovereignty over the Kings of Scotland, she 
indignantly denied such rights; and protested she would not by any action of her 
own “ fortify such a claim, whereby I should dishonour those Princes my ancestors, 
as well as myself . . . 

She added that she would not have “ undertaken anything against the Queen 
of England through a desire to reign ...” 

“ I wish for nothing but to pass the remainder of my life in peace and tran- 
quillity of mind. My advancing age and my bodily weakness both prevent me 
from wishing to resume the reigns of government. I have perhaps only two or 
three years to live in this world ...” [Here let us notice that she spoke as 
if confident that it would not be possible to condemn her on the defective 
evidence] . She had lost all wish to govern : “ especially when I consider the 
pain znA desphance which meet those who wish to do right and act with justice 
^d dignity in the midst of so perverse a generation, and when the whole world 
is full of wickedness and troubles.”® 

Lord Burghley then reproached her with having used the Arms of England 
and claimed the crown. She answered that what she had done in France in her 
youth was in obedience to her father-in-law King Henry II. As to her claims, “ I 
am the daughter of James V, King of Scotland, and granddaughter of Henry VII. 
This cannot be taken from me, by any law, or council, assembly or judgment; nor 
consequently can my rights ...” 

Scornfully she alluded to her enemies; and resolutely proclaimed her unbroken 
faith in God. “ I do not desire vengeance. I leave it to Him who is the just 
Avenger of the innocent ... I pray God to do to me according to His good 
pleasure, ... to the greater glory of His Church; ... in which I have 


1 Maxwell Scott, p 54 

2 Bourgomg, p. 520, " en ce stecle st mdtn/* Sec. Maxwell Scott, pp. 54-55. 
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been brought up . . . ” And she demanded to “ be believed on the word of a 
Queen ...” 

“ I came to England relying upon the friendship and promises of your Queen.” 
Drawing a ring from her finger she said accusingly, “ My Lords, see this pledge of 
love and protection which I received from your Mistress, — regard it well. Trusting 
to this pledge, I came amongst you. You all know how it has been kept.”’ 

As Bourgoing phrases it, the “ chicancurs ” read aloud “ at intervals letters 
from Babington to Her Majesty, and from her to Babington,” and cross questioned 
her anew about them; she steadily continuing to deny all knowledge of any murder 
plot; and refusing to confirm the word of her secretaries Nau and Curle.^ 

The first day’s interrogation ended in such sort that her physician realised her 
judges as not concerned to listen to her defence; only to wear her down to admit 
what she repelled as a false charge. She spent, as Dr. Bourgoing records, a sleepless 
night, and began the next day with prayers in her oratory that she might have 
strength and guidance to defend her honour. 

That morning, Saturday the 15th of OctoixT, she entered the upper room again, 
attended as before, by Dr. Bourgoing and Melville and others. Bourgoing in his 
journal praises her courage, dignity and “ beauty.” It must have been beauty of 
spirit, for her bodily ills and long-drawn-out miseries of mind had deprived her of 
the beauty of her youth. Her prayer for strength, however, bore fruit; and once more 
she boldly called her judges to account, --saying that whereas she habitually kept 
her promises, other people dealt with her ” in other sort.” 

Her Majesty requested leave “to speak freely and to say all I think 
necessary; and without being interrupted, according to the promise made to me 
yesterday by the Chancellor in the name of all this assembly. The tnanner in which 
I am treated appears to me very strange; not only am I brought to this place to be 
tried, contrary to the rights of persons of niy quality, but my case is discussed by 
those who arc not usually employed in the affairs of Kings and Princes. I thought 
only of having to reply to noblemen who have virtue for their guide, and who 
hold the reputation of Princes in honour; to those who devote themselves to the 
protection of their Princes, to the preservation of their rights, and to the defence 
of their country, of which they are the guardians and protectors.” 

Instead of this, she was “overwhelmed under the irajtortunity of a crowd 
of advocates and lawyers, who appear to be more versed in the formalities of 
petty courts of justice, in little towns, than in the investigation of questions such 
as the present. And although I was promised that I should be simply questioned 
and examined on the one point, — that, namely, concerning the attempt on the 
person of the Queen,— they have presumed to accuse me; each striving who should 
surpass the other in stating and exaggerating facts, and attempting to force me to 


1 Maxwell Scott, pp. 57-58. ‘*2 Bourgoing, pp. 523-526. 
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reply to questions I do not understand, and which have nothing to do with the 
Commission.” 

She judged it an unworthy act to submit to the criticism of such people the 
honour of a Sovereign, little accustomed to such procedures and formalities; 
“ and is it not against all right, justice, and reason to deliver her over to them, 
weak and ill as she is, and deprived of counsel, without papers or notes or 
secretary? 

“ It is very easy for many together, and, as it appears to me, conspiring for the 
same object, to vanquish by force of words a sdlitary and defenceless woman. 
There is not one, I think, among you, let him be the cleverest man you will, who 
would be capable of resisting or defending himself, were he in my place. I am 
alone, taken by surprise, and forced to reply to so many people who are unfriendly 
to me, and who have long been preparing for this occasion; and who appear 
to be more influenced by vehement prejudice and anger than by a desire of dis- 
covering the truth and fulfilling the duties laid down for them by the Commission. 

“ If, however, I must submit to this treatment, I ask, at least, that I may be 
permitted to reply to each person, and to each point of the accusation separately, 
^d one after the other, wimout confusion [or interruption] ; as, on account of my 
sickness and weakness, it is impossible for me to refer back in detail, as I should 
wish, to such a mass of subjects all advanced confusedly together. 

“ In any case, I demand that, as this assembly appears to have been convened 
for my accusation, another shall be summoned in which I may enter freely and 
frankly, defending my rights and my honour, to satisfy the desire I have of proving 
my innocence.’ 

“ ‘ It is quite right,’ replied Burghley, ‘ that your Majesty should say all you 
wish, and you shall do so. As to those who interrogated you yesterday, they acted 
according to their duty. To discover the truth of facts it is necessary to discuss 
all the questions which relate to the case in hand; as regards your demand that 
a fresh assembly should be convoked, it shall be seen to; but we ourselves have 
not the power to grant it.’ 

It may have seemed to Queen Mary as if this response indicated good hope 
of acquittal. 

She appealed to the conscience of such of those present as were noblemen, 
whethCT she had not been most unfairly treated? To lure her out of doors for 
recreation, in order to rifle her chests and papers at Chartley while she was absent, 
and to take away her servants, — ^was this justice? And even this so-called enquiry, 
she said, was less an “ interrogatory ” ministered to her than “ a plot laid long and 
advisedly ” in which the judges had been instructed beforehand what to say. The 
very questions were devised so as to try and “ entangle her and to make a record 
against her; and therefore [she] would not answer further; but made this request 
to the nobility ” that her protest might be r eported to her sister the Queen of England, 

1 Maxwell Scott, pp. 69-71 (slightly abbreviated) Bourgoing, pp. 527-529. 
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— who certainly had not been treated in such sort when suspected of complicity in 
Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion. 

The accused had become the accuser. She said also that as she was “ taken upon 
the sudden,” she would prefer “ a better consideration of old letters and that if 
her papers were given back to her “ she might make things which were now obscure 
much clearer.” As she was “ inexperienced in tltc laws,” she would wish to have 
lawyers to act for her. She might then think herself more impartially dealt with. 

Burghley repeated that her message would be given to the Queen; but that as 
he and the others had been sent to ” hear the matter fully ” they must proceed with 
their commission. They “ therefore left it to her pleasure ” whether she would 
remain to hear them or withdraw. She replied she would listen, but would not 
undertake to answer. 

The Queen’s Serjeant accused her of pretending a title to the Crown of England, 
since the Statute (of 1584); and this he “ proved by divers points out of her own 
letters.” 

She declined to accept his interpretation of her words; and “ used some private 
speech to the Lord Treasurer; and so passing down, turning to the Judges and the 
Queen’s learned Counsel, bade ‘ CJod forgive you lawyers . . God bless me and 
my cause from your laws : for it is a very good juatter that they cannot make seem 
bad.’ Then calling to Mr. Vice-Chamberlain | Hatton | , and praying him to deliver 
her petition to the Queen and to Mr. Secretary, she thus departeil.”' She had pre- 
viously turned to Sir Francis Walsingham ami said she had heard ill things of him 
and might greatly suspect him; that her letters had been altered and witnesses hired; 
but that she was willing “ for charity ” not to believe this. 

Walsingham replied that according to his duty he had sifted out all the evidence 
of “practises” against his Sovereign; and that he ha<l more than suspected her 
concurrence. But that bis actions were not impelled by jKTSonal hostility; only by 
his duty to his Queen and country. “As for her letters, they were never altered” 
but kept honestly, as he would maintain to her and to the world.”*® 

Because of a reference by Mendoza (in Paris) to “ Walsingham’s forgeries,” 
many of Mary’s apologists have disregartled this disclaimer. But if Walsingham 
had been willing to forge the evidence, why need he have taken so much trouble 
to procure the testimonies of Nau and Curie? 

Some of the modern commentators not versed in Walsingltam’s previous career, 
have found it easier to supjwse he presented forged interpolations than that Nau and 
Curie saved their lives by asserting what was desired of them. There has been much 
discussion as to what parts of Mary’s alleged letter to Babington are genuine, and 

■Cal: IX, p. fij Bouigoinji’i, icnciding (p. 539) is, " Mi'nire'i, vans . . . m’aves traictie as^ez 
)t(dcmeiu pour wif pctsomif ijHt fm beaucOHp uppmne . , . aux loix de la chtcanerte, mats 
Dwu le vons panionne , , 
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what are interpolated, and whether she wrote the postscript or not; all of which 
distracts attention from her decisive assertion that sie never wrote any such letter 
at all; and that as her accusers could not produce the original, and were building 
their case on evidence which rested only on hearsay, she found the law of England 
difficult to understand. So she appealed from the injustice of man to the eternal 
justice of God.^ 

In the journal of her physician, she is described as protesting, that her innocence 
did not depend on the reputation, or on the memory, of secretaries, though she 
held them to be honest “ . . . It is possible for letters to be sent to other persons 
than those to whom they were written ...” And repeatedly she asked for her 
papers; and spoke strongly as to the injustice of charging her on the word of 
persons with whom she was not confronted. 

The proceedings included a recitation from copies of her letter to Charles Paget 
as to the projected invasion, and also a letter from Dr. Allen to her, addressing her 
as his Sovereign. Mary, while these were being read, turned several times to Poulet, 
who sat behind her, asking him the names of certain of the Commissioners whom 
she had never seen before. 

When the reading was finished. Lord Burghley referred to her having 
bequeathed to Philip of Spain her “ pretended rights ” to the Crown of England. 

From Spanish sources we can see that this charge was true; and that she had 
warned Mendoza on no accotmt to allow her legacy of the Crown to be suspected, 
lest it expose her to the anger of France and Scotland, and to “ total ruin ” in 
England.® 

This accusation being genuine, we may observe with all the more attention her 
retort: “ I have no kingdom to confer. But I have a legal right in giving what 
belongs ” (or should belong) “ to me; and on this point I answer to no one . . . 

Charged with entering into diplomatic relations with Spain for the destruction 
of England, she said to the lawyers, “ It is not your affair to speak of matters con- 
cerning Princes, . . . whether they have secret intelligences with each other.” 

Most carefully she avoided being drawn into any exposure of the plans of King 
P hilip , or her Guise kinsfolk. Her behaviour as to their interests was such that 
if she had been a man, her loyalty to her allies would be commended as highly 
honourable; but actually it seems to have escaped notice. 

Burghley pursued the matter of the invasion, and asked her what would have 

^Her alleged letter to Babington has been many limes nrinicd. As it is given in extenso in bather 
Pollen’s monograph, Mary Queen of Scots and the Bamngton Plot,*' Scot. I list: Soc* 1922, without 
her speeches about it at her trial, the mfcience is that Fr. Pollen believed it pailly genuine. Sieuan, 
Tttal of Mary Queen of Scots, 1923, also appears to accept it. 
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happened if the Spanish Army had entered England : “ Could you have answered 
for the life of the Queen?” 

With the pride of rank and quickness of wit so characteristic of her, Mary 
replied that in such circumstances, if her sister wished to employ her good offices, 
the invaders doubtless would listen to her; and she would certainly endeavour to 
bring about a proper understanding. And whereas her life was said to be a menace 
to Queen Elizabeth, her death would be more so : “ If you destroy me, you will 
place yourselves in danger ...” 

The lawyers returned to the murder charge, and the intention to burn CKartley 
and kill the guards, (one of Babington’s ideas); and further it was added that Mary 
had been publicly prayed for in Rome as the lawful Queen of England. 

As to the murder, it had lx‘en “confessed by her secretaries, without com- 
pulsion, not being constrained or imprisoned.”' 

Her protest against their oaths being tiiken against her word we will soon con- 
sider more fully; but from intercepted letters of Morgan and of Charles Paget the 
Commissioners ought to have recognised that those men certainly had decided 
not to let Queen Mary hear what they and others intendetl on her Ixhalf.'' 

Mary added, “These conspirators may have used my name to authorise their 
proceedings and strengthen their cause; but there is no letter written or signed by 
me” I as to any murtier| “ . , . and such a thing has bc’cn far from my inten- 
tions.”" “Excusing herself marvellously subtly,” says the official report, she held 
firmly to her denials. 

Reiterating eloquently her devotion to the Catholic faith, she reminded the 
assembly that in Scotland she hatl never interfered with Protestants; but “ tried to 
win them by gentleness; . . . which I carried too far . . . It has been the 
cause of my ruin; for ray subjects Itccame proud and haughty, and abused my 
clemency . . . 

“As to Chartley, I never heard of the propttsal to burn it; but my deliverance 
was proniiscd. If foreign Princes were in league, it was to free me from my prison, 
from which I could not escape; and for the same reason they prepared armed men 
to receive and defend me.” And if the English Catholics offered their aid, it was 
because they had been so “ oppressed anti afflicted that they would as soon die as 
live longer ” under such unhappy contlitions." As for wishing to take the place 
of Queen Elizabeth, 

“ the very letters you have read aloud sufficiently prove the contrary. In them I 
expressly declare that I desire no honours or kingdom, . . and that I beg no 
enterprise of the kind m ay be undertaken for me. But for the Catholic cause and 

• OfHcial icpori of the anaignment. Cal: IX, pp ^11-^4. 
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for God’s quarrel ” she desired the invasion. And, as to her own fate, — “ I shall 
esteem myself very happy if God gives me the grace to suffer and to endure death 
for His holy name . . . 

“ If the Pope gives me the title of Queen, it is not for me to correct him . . . 
I thank him, all Christian people, and all Catholic nations, for the prayers they 
daily oflEer for me, and I pray them to continue to do so . . . 

Had this been the utterance of a Kmg or a General, even the most casual reader 
would call it a frank and manly defiance. This expression of lifelong convictions 
consistently acted upon, this testimony to her Catholic zeal, was the last thing in the 
world by which to propitiate her judges. An artful “ serpent ” would have spoken 
in far other sort. But many people to-day are still glamoured by the spurious Queen 
Mary, invented by Buchanan in her lifetime and revived again and again by the 
“ school ” of writers who readily believe in squalid evil but can with difficulty be 
brought to understand the temper to which honour is dearer than life.® 

As to Pope Pius’s Bull, she stated she had not taken advantage of it, but had 
endeavoured to prevent its execution. This was an audacious claim; so Burghley 
retorted that he and the others did not distress themselves about the Bull; “ we make 
no account of the Pope.”® 

Further discussion ensued, in which Burghley alleged that no Catholic had been 
punished for religion, but only for disobedience to law. Mary responded that many 
Catholics were in prison because they would not act contrary to their consciences, 
which would not permit them to accept the Queen of England as head of the 
Church.^ She also demurred to the manner of the enquiry, and especially to the 
reading of documents bearing on her transactions with “ other Christian Princes.” 

Burghley suggested that if she objected to the procedure, she could withdraw; 
and they would continue without her. She ignored this interpolation; and the 
discussions continued; until after a while the Solicitor General, Sir Thomas Egerton, 
who so far had been silent, asked her if she had anything of consequence to add in 
her own defence. 

She then demanded anew to be heard in Parliament, and to confer in person 
with Queen Elizabeth. With the politeness which was as characteristic as her 


1 Maxwell Scott, pp 76-77 Boui going, pp 533-534 

2 A leccnt foreign libel, translated into English, and miscalled a biography of Maiy, is a notable 
example of how not to write 

3 He said this with cxtia emphas’s, for a icason given by Mis Maxwell Scott, p 28, fiom the (Cal- 
thorpe) Yelverton MSS, 31? 4 ^ 5 * Note in the hand of Beak * “I’hc Bishop of Cilasgow, tlu Scoiush 
Q.’s Ambassador m France, had wiittcn to hci how W ClciII, son and heir to Sir 'I’lio Cecil, liad 
been at Rome, and icconciled, that tliere* was good hope the L Tuasuier, his giaiullathei vvotild 
do her what pleasure he could Then, in another IctUi, Ik atKiHised her how Sil Isdwanl StalToid, 
Her Maj’s Ambassador in Fiance, had shew'cd Iiim a lettti fioni tlu’ I. Tuasuier, wheahy he 
presumed the same L Ti^ did favoiii htr I'litse hiUis rame to llu Q Mty’s knowlulgi,’* and 
to Burghlcy’s, and made him “more earnest” against Maiy (Stc Is Is j) 23s diiu, ioi Ihirglihy’s own 
reference to his grandson’s visit to Romt) 

^Lists of prisoners. Catholic Records, Vol I (1562-1580) i<;05, Vol 5(1), 1384 160:; (1^08) 
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uncompromising spirit, she added, “I desire no evil to anyone in this assembly; I 
pardon all that you have said or done against me . . . ” She then had some 
speech apart with Walsingham; and once more turning to the others, she said her 
cause was in the hands of God. 

After she had withdrawn, the Commissioners were preparing to give their 
verdict against her, when Burghley produced a letter which the Queen had sent in 
haste from Windsor. Dated at midnight, latlt of October, it commanded them, 
even if they considered the Queen of Scots guilty, to refrain from pronouncing 
sentence until the Queen herself had seen and considered their reports. 

Again we may notice that if Mary’s case were a Shakespearian tragedy, instead 
of a yet stranger matter of fact, this would be regarded as one of the most dramatic 
moments, when, instead of being able to utter the pronouncement of doom, the 
judges were bidden to be silent by the very Sovereign in whose name they had 
been acting. Elizabeth’s supreme authority, built up and maintained by themselves, 
was such that they had no choice but to obey. 

“ From Fotheringhay, the 15th of October,” Walsingham wrote to Leicester'^ 
(still in the Netherlands) that the Queen of Scots “ has been publicly charged not 
only to have been privy and assenting to the murder of her Majesty, but also an 
encourager of those that should have been the executioners. The matter was so 
sufficiently proved, especially by the testimony of her two secretaries under their 
hands and delivered upon their oaths, that she had no other defence but a plain 
denial, so as in the opinion of her best friends that were appointed Commissioners 
she is held guilty.® We had proceeded presently to sentence but that we have a 
secret countermand, and were forced ... to adjoin our meeting until the 25th 
of this month at Westminster.” 

When here is Walsingham’s word in a private letter to one of his most intimate 
friends, that the testimony of the two secretaries was the chief evidence against her, 
it is the more remarkable that the accepted standard monograph on Mary Queen 
of Scots and the Babington Plot ” cntleavours to exonerate the secretaries; and while 
giving in extenso the scries of examinations of Babington, omits Queen Mary’s own 
comments upn these allegations. Thus the book called "Mary Queen of Scots and 
the Babington Plot’’ is like the proverbial play of Hamlet without Hamlet; for 
never once in it arc we brought face to face with Mary. She, the central figure, is 
shown chiefly through the Babington letter she asserted she had never written; and 
so, because of the disproportionate attention to minor details and oblivion of major 
evidence, which characterises that volume, we must the more precisely consider 
Mary’s words to the Commissioners : 


1 Ori*; ; Coiion MS Calig : C IX, f. 5/^3 (Cal : pp. loi 102). 

2 Father Pollen {M.Q of S. and the Babtngton Plot, 0)22, p, cxciii) stated, “ though the evidence of 

Nau and Curll was then made to stem so conclusive, \vc must also remember that the prosecution 
could easily have done without it.” On the coniraiy, the case turned upon it; as we can see from 
the coricspondcnce of the Privy Councillors with cacli other. 
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“ Why are not Nau and Curie examined in my presence? they at any rate are 
still alive . . . Nau, as a servant of the King of France, may have xmdertaken 
things not according to my wishes. He confessed publicly that he belonged to 
the King of France, and that he did not depend on me and would only do for 
me what he thought good. He often complained of me because I could not con- 
sent to many of his projects . . . For my part I do not wish to accuse my 
secretaries, but I see plainly that what they have said is from fear of torture and 
death. Under promise of their lives, and in order to save themselves, they have 
excused themselves at my expense . . . 

This is exactly what had happened. So we may well wonder why Father 
Pollen, in 1922, instead of stating that Mary was no judge of men,® did not give, 
in his explanation of the plot, her just judgment upon Nau, delivered on the first 
day of the trial. With her characteristic generosity she added that Nau and Curie 
presuniably fancied she could save herself; they “ not knowing where I was, and not 
suspiring the manner in which I am treated.” She had reminded the Com- 
missioners how iU she had been, and how little able to attend to correspondence 
with her crippled hand and arm; and therefore had been more dependent than 
before upon her secretaries. But as to Nau’s confessions, “ I cannot but think he has 
been acting under restraint . . she said : “ Feeling himself to be feeble and 
weak by nature, and fearing torture, he thought to escape by throwing all the blame 
on me.” Examining one of the depositions Nau was said to have made, she added : 

“ Supposing that— as you all affirm,— he has written it with his own hand; may 
it not be that while translating and putting my letters into cipher, my secretaries 
may have inserted things which I did not dictate to them? . . . The majesty 
and safety of Princes would be reduced to naught, if their reputation depended 
upon the writing and witnesses of their secretaries . . . But of this I am very 
sure, if they were now in my presence, they would clear me . . . Show me at 
least the minutes of my correspondence, written by myself. They will bear 
witness to what I now assert.”® 

“ Then,” says Dr. Bourgoing, “ the chicaneurs made a great noise, calling out 
and striving to prove and exaggerate . . , with fury repeating all that had 
been said or written . . . Like madmen they attacked her, sometimes one by 
one, sometimes all together, declaring her to be guilty, which gave occasion to 
Her Majesty to make a very noble speech on the next morning.”^ 

In the weeks of suspense after the trial, her spirit was invincibly valiant; as 
her physician expresses it, she “ was far from being troubled or moved . . . 

1 Bourgoing, p 525 Abbreviated, Maxwell Scott, pp 63 64 pp 292-2()3, ante 

3 Bourgoing, Maxwell Scott, pp 65-66, Steuart, TnaJ of Matv Queen of Scots-, p 37, wiili sliqhi 
variations, “The majesty and safety of all Princes falleth to tlic ground if they dcpciul uixin ‘the 
writings and testimonies of sccietancs.” 

^Maxwell Scott, pp. 66-67. 
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“ I had not seen her so joyous, nor so constantly at her ease for the last seven 
years. She spoke only on pleasant subjects, and often in particular gave her 
opinion on some points of the history of England, in the study of which she passed 
a good portion or tlie day; afterwards discoursing on the subject of her reading 
. . . quite familiarly and joyously, showing no sign of sadness . . . 

Poulet was scandalised by this cheerfulness; and on All Saints Day he told her 
that she ought to be ashamed after having been accused of crimes so “ frightful and 
odious.” 

She answered, “ My conscience is at rest, and I have already answered my 
accusers. God and I kfiow that I have never attempted nor connived at the death 
or murder of anyone . . . Being innocent I have rather occasion to rejoice than 
to be sad . . . ” On Poulet then accusing her of “ a false and dissimulating 
conscience,” she replied, 

“ No one can say that he is free from sin ... I repent of my sins and 
pray God to forgive me . , . but at present I do not know to whom I could 
or should confess. ‘ God forbid that I should ask you to be my confessor. In 
the present matter I am not guilty, as you well know; and I therefore cannot 
confess it ... I am ready to suffer and endure for the name of God, all un- 
worthy as I am,’ ” encouraged by the examples of the saints and martyrs, whose 
lives she had lately been re-reading.® 

While she, despite the near prosjx'ct of a violent death, was thus outwardly 
serene, Queen Elizabeth wa.s untlergoing many agitating fluctuations of moot!. 
Walsingham, Burghlcy, and Hatton deplored to each other, and to Leicester, the 
delays upon which Her Majesty inijisted; and the French Ambassador hoped from 
this postponement that his Sovereign’s intervention might at the twelfth hour avail 
to save the life and possibly effect deliverance of the captive. 

Though Leicester (as we have seen) deprecatc<l the awaiting of formal 
“ solemnities,” and had pressed for the speedy execution of the Queen of Scots 
under a special Commission, the Privy Council judged it advisable to treat in the 
most public fashion the matter of the conspiracies and the alleged complicity of the 
royal captive. 

The Queen purposely absented herself from the o|>ening of Parliament. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord High Treasurer, and the Earl of Derby acted 
for her. Both Houses confirmed the sentences of confiscation of the goods and 


1 Maxwell Scott, p. 84. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, always rca<iy to do justice to her praleccssors, hac quotes 
Hosack, Maty Queen oj Scots and her /I censers, 1874, Vol. II, p. 426: 

“ It cannot be denied that even according to their own account, she Iiad maintained throughout 
a decisive suponority over her opponents. Without counsel, or witnesses, or papers, and armed 
only with her own clear intellect and heroic spirit, she had answcretl point by point all their 
allegations . . . ” 

-Maxwell Scott, jip. 85-87. (See also Cal: p. 106, Poulet to Walsingham, 24 Octohci : “This Queen 
... IS utterly void of all fear of haim.” (Also Bourgoing, pp. 540-544), 
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possessions of Lord Paget, and Charles Paget, Sir Francis Englcfield, Francis 
Throckmorton, Anthony Babington, Thomas Salisbury, Edward Jones, Chidiock 
Tichborne, Charles Tilney and the others.^ 

“ By the hands of the Lord Chancellor,” both Houses sent a joint supplication 
to the Queen, remonstrating with her for her “exceeding great clemency and 
princely magnanimity ” in so long tolerating, protecting and defending the Queen 
of Scots, despite so many petitions to the contrary. “And now lately a very 
dangerous plot, ... set down by Anthony Babington and others, that six desperate 
and wicked persons should . . . take away your Majesty’s life,” had not^ only 
received the captive Queen Mary’s concurrence, (they alleged) but her pronuse of 
large recompense to the assassins. Upon which crime the special Cotxunission of 
Peers and others had given sentence according to the Statute of 2^ Elizabeth; 
the enemy plan being to erect the Scottish Queen into “ the imperial and kingly 
seat of this realm,” which would thus have been brought under foreign 
subjection, and the “ ancient nobility banished.”® 

The petitioners argued that if Queen Mary were to escape the punishment of 
death, “ Your Highness’s royal person shall be exposed unto many more and those 
more secret and dangerous conspiracies ...” It was reiterated that only “ the 
just and speedy execution of the Queen of Scots could secure “ the true reliaon 
of Almighty God, your Majesty’s life, and the safety of all your faithful 
subjects . . . . ” 

In reply. Queen Elizabeth gave thanks to God for preserving her, and 
commended her subjects for their devotion : “ after 28 years reign, I perceive in 
them the same, if not greater good will towards me; which if once I lose, well 
might I breathe but never think I lived.” As to the conspiracy disclosed, and the 
complicity of the Queen of Scots, 

“ there is nothing that hath more grieved me than that one not difEering from 
me in sex, of like rank and degree, of the same stock, and most nearly allied 
unto me in blood, hath fallen into so great a crime .... 

“ Upon the discovery of certain treasonable practices against me, I wrote unto 
her secretly, that if she would confess them by a private letter unto myself, they 


iThe “Proceedings in Parliament,” pp. 44-56 of Fiancis Stcuait’s ''Trial of Mary Queen of Scots/* 
aie based on Lord Haidwick’s State Papers, Burghlcy MSS. Cobb. Pari. Hist. 779-835; and Camden’s 
Annals, but these last were retrospective. In Steuart’s book, transcripts of the petition and speeches 
are slightly abbreviated, “your” for “your Majesty” etc. Foi same proccecfings from " fournal- 
Boo\ of the Uppet House/* see D’Ewes, " Journals of all Parliaments ** of Q. EIiz pp. 400-402 
The Parliament called on 23rd Nov : 1584, had been often prorogued, and was dissolved, 15th Sep : 
1586. A new Parliament was called 29th Oct: 1586; this being Queen Elizabeth’s 61I1. It was 
chiefly for dealing with the case of the Queen of Scots, and preparations to meet a possible foreign 
invasion It was dissolved 23rd March, 1586-7. See E.E, Table of Parliaments, facing p. 388 
3 Actually King Philip hoped to purchase and win the ancient nobility; and remained at woik to 
that end as long as he lived. 
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should be wrapped up in silence. Neither did I write this in mind to entrap 
her, for I knew then as much as she could confess. And even yet, ... if she 
would truly repent, and no man would undertake her cause against me, — and if 
my life alone depended hereupon, and not the safety of my whole people, — I 
would, I protest . . . , most willingly pardon her. Nay, if England might by 
my death attain a more flourishing estate, and a better Prince, I would gladly 
lay down my life. 

“ As for me, I see no great cause why I should cither be fond to live, or fear 
to die. I have had good experience of this world, and I know what it is to be 
a subject, and what to be a Sovereign .... I have bc.stowcd benefits upon ill 
deservers; and where I have done well, have been ill requited. 

“While I call to mind these things past, behold things present, and expect 
things to come, I hold them happiest that go hence soonest. Nevertheless, . . . 
I put on a better courage than is common to my sex, so as whatsoever befall me, 
death shall not take me unprepared.”^ 

She dten, as to legality, stated that the recent Act had not been made to entrap 
the Queen of Scots but to forewarn her. But lawyers were .so wedded to precedent 
and form that if they had their way, the Scots Queen “ must have been indicted 
in Staffordshire, and have holden up her hand at the bar, and have been tried by 
a jury of twelve.” This being unsuitable treatment for a Princess, “ I thought it 
better to refer the examination .... to a good number of the noblest personages 
. . . . and the judges of the lealm.” 

“ For we Princes are set as it were upon stages, in the sight and ken of all 
the world. The least spot is soon spiecl in our garments, a blemish quickly 
noted in our doings. It liehovcth us therefore to be just and honourable. 
But .... by this last Act of Parliament, you have brought me to a narrow strait, 
that I must give order for her death, ... a Prince.ss ntost nearly allied unto 
me ... . whose practices against me have .stricken me into .such great grief, that 
I have been glad to absent my.self from this Parliament, lest I should increase 
my sorrow by hearing it spoken of, aild not out of fear of any danger .... But 
yet I will now tell you a .secret .... It is not long since these eyes of mine saw 
and read an oath, wherein some bound themselves to kill me within a month 
.... Your Association for my .safety I have not forgotten, . . . which I do 
acknowledge as a strong argument of your true hearts and great zeal . . . . ” 

Having implied she would meet the wishes of Parliament, Elizabeth proceeded 
to qualify her promise: “ .... I hojK you do not look for any prc.scnt resolution; 
for my manner is, in matters of less moment than this, to deliberate long • • • • ” 
Nevertheless, that delay might not breed danger, she undertook to signify her 

I When Hosack lepicscniccl lUr/.ibeth .is “the davc o£ her womaniiih fears,” he presumably over- 
looked these words. (''Maty Onecn of Scots and her Accusers'* 1874, Vol. 11 , p. 4^7)* 
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intentions “ with all conveniency. And whatever the best subjects may expect at 
the hands of the best Princess, that expect from me 

The twelfth day afterwards, she sent the Lord Chancellor to the peers, and 
Puckering to the Lower House, to suggest they should “ enter into a new 
consideration,” and devise some means " whereby both the Queen of Scots" life 
might be saved and her own security provided for.” 

But Parliament answered “that the Queen’s safety could not be secured as 
long as the Queen of Scots lived,” unless Mary “ acknowledged her offence,” or 
was kept more strictly guarded, or departed out of the realm. They had no hope 
of her “ repentance,” in that she would not “ acknowledge her fault.” And as 
for oaths and custody, or bonds and hostages, these were no sufficient security; 
and if she were allowed to depart from England, she would probably take up arms 
and return as an invader. “ In sparing her ” Queen Elizabeth would “ discomfort 
and daunt with despair ” her own “loving people, and so deservedly provoke the 
heavy hand and wrath of God.” 

There followed an eloquent oration upon the incompatibility of the interests of 
the two Queens: 

“ Her friends hold invasion unprofitable while you live, and therefore .... 
your death is first and principally to be sought.” As for the Queen of Scots 
“ She hath already provided us a foster father and a nurse, the Pope and the 
King of Spain, into whose hands if it should mishappen us to fall, what else 
can we look for but ruin, destruction, and utter extirpation of goods, lands, 
lives, honour and all .... By your death they trust to make invasion profitable 
for them .... and therefore it is meet to cut off the head of that hope.” 

The refrain was that “ Mercy in this case would be cruelty against all.” 

“ She is only a cousin to you in a remote degree; but we be the sons and 
children of this land .... much more is due from you to us all than alone to her.” 
Every possible argument was elaborated on those lines, ending with the assurance 
that “ the whole people of England made humble and instant petition ” for Ae 
death of the Queen of Scots. 

Queen Elizabeth repeated that she wished some other means could have been 
devised for public security and her own. But they would have it 

“ that my safety dependeth wholly upon the death of another”; and “that 
I, which have in my time pardoned so many rebels, winked at so many treasons, 
.... must seem to show cruelty upon so great a Princess. I have, since I came 
to the Crown, . . . seen many defamatory books and pamphlets .... accusing 
me to be a tyrant . . . . ” And “ what will they not write now, when they 

iSteuart, pp 47--48 And abbreviated in Cal S.P. MQ. of S. IX, pp. 152-153. 



“MY NEAREST KINSWOMAN” 34^ 

shall hear that I have given my consent that the executioners’ hands shall be 
imbued in the blood of my nearest kinswoman? . . . 

“ I am not so void of judgment as not to see mine own perils, . . . nor so 
ma^ as to sharpen a sword to cut mine own throat, nor so careless as not to 
provide for the safety of mine own life.” 

But “ rash and sudden resolutions ” were not good. So, again assuring her 
people of her appreciation of tlicir care for her, “ I shall endeavour .... to 
make myself worthy of such subjects. And now for your Petition, .... content 
yourselves with an answer without an answer. Your judgment 1 condemn not, 
neither do I mistake your reasons; but pray you to accept my thankfulness, 
excuse my doubtfulness, and take in good part my answer answerlcss ...” 

Whereon Parliament was prorogued, and tlie fate of the Queen of Scots 
remained uncertain. Without the Royal Assent, no dcciiiion of Lords and 
Commons had any legal validity. 

All now turned upon whetlier Queen Elizabeth would sign the death-warrant 
of her heir presumptive. 
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Although the Calendar of State Papers, Scotland, Volume IX, was issued in 
1915, Father Pollen’s "Mary Queen of Scots and the Babinpon Plot," 1922, was not 
sufficiendy revised from that Calendar. Among the most remarkable revelations 
overlooked is a letter (p. 24) docketed by Lord Burghley " Bahin^ton’s motion y® 
daye afore his death, Seftemb. X586" For whom it was intended is not specified : * 

“Good cousin, speak with Mr. Flower, for I wrote to him yesterday. If he received 
my letter I know not; but he that keeps me here told me that he spoke with you yesterday 
morning and delivered to you a letter that I sent to my Lord Treasurer, and a note that I 
sent to you. And he told me that you had moved Mr. Rawley for me, and promised ^ 1,000 
if he would get my pardon.® 

“ Hereby I would perform to pay so much, for I have friends would disburse it for me. 
Good cousin, speak in my behalf, and move some one of Mr. Vice Chamberlain’s gentlemen 
in the matter, and let him tell his master I can do her Majesty more service than would 
recompense my fault. 

“ Good cousin, deal for me, or if you will not, speak with the younger Mr. Lovelace, 
and he will do anything for me. And deliver him this note, and bid him teU Mr. Flower 
that in respect of this service that I can do her Majesty I desire to speak with his master.” 

Instead of accepting Father Pollen’s monograph as the final word on the 
Babington plot, it behoves us to recognise that his deductions were based on only a 
small proportion of the evidence. His putting aside of Mary Queen of Scots from 
the list or Catholics who had died for their faith seems to have been prompted by 
imperfect knowledge of particulars which ought now to be weighed dispassionately 
in conjunction with each other.® In his preconceived notion that there was no plot 
worth considering, no danger to Elizabeth, and little reason except malice for the 
executions, Father Pollen missed the clues he might otherwise have found among 
the State Papers. 

The belief in Queen Mary’s concurrence in the assassination plot, rests on 
the worthless word of Nau and Curie and of Babington. As to Babington, she 
herself protested that the statement of an intending criminal and murderer ought 
not to weigh against her own. Recognising as we should that the murder plot 
was painful to Father Pollen because discreditable to Catholics, let us see also that 


1 Perhaps “ Robyn ” Poky, to whom see a copy of an undated letter from Babington, Cal : VIII, p. 658. 

2 In a 12 pp. statement by Robert Poky, C.p. XIX, Cal : VIII, pp. 595-602, it is affirmed that “ one of 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s men had received money and undertaken to kill her Majesty within five weeks 
from that time.” Raleigh cannot have been regarded by the Crown as implicated, 01 he would not 
have been granted Babington’s forfeited estates. See E E , ante, p. 287. 

3 He classed her with those who are ** p^aetermtssi” (put aside): See Catholic Rccoids (1908), Vol. 5, 
I, pp 10, 16. (E.E. p. 428) 
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if he had examined the evidence more fully, he would have been, better able to form 
a comprehensive judgment. From Babington’s letter to Queen Elizabeth (already 
quoted), and from this further letter offering Raleigh ;£iooo to procure a pardon, it 
seems that Babington’s “ enterprise ” was less that of a devout Catholic ready to die 
for his faith than of an egotistical nature drawn into conspiracy more from ambition 
than in chivalrous devotion to the captive. 

Babington emerges most ignobly from the present examination. Even if we 
believe some of the “ confessions ” might have been “ doctored ” by the lawyers, 
there is no reason to doubt these other letters of his, which were never mentioned 
in the evidence and only came to light in J^ty, and have been ignored by all com- 
mentators on the Babington plot. Whereas Fatlier Pollen rebuked Queen Mary 
for being no judge of men, her idealising of her cousin Lord Darnley in her youth, 
and trusting her treacherous half-brother Murray, ought not to blind us to her 
acumen in later years. Her comments upon Babington, Nau and Curie should no 
longer be disregarded. 

There were certain rules of conduct among gentlemen : one of which was that 
it is shameful for a man to save his life by accusing a woman. (In the case of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, Norris went to his death rather than deviate from this code : 
and Queen Elizabeth favoured the whole Norris family in the next generation 
as a testimony of her gratitude). Anthony Babington was bold enough in his plan 
to kill the Queen as long as he tliought it would be easy and successful. But no 
sooner was his project frustrated than he abjectly begged for favour from the very 
Monarch he had intended to slay.* To save his life he was ready and eager not only 
to transfer his allegiance from Mary to Elizabeth, but to incriminate Mary. 

His own words, tardily brought to light, now reveal him as having no fixed 
principles. So tlie question is, how much longer arc we to remain in bondage to 
the allegations of such persons as Babington, Nau and Curie? On the one hand 
we have the word of Queen Mary, who from first to last was consistently true to 
her relimon, when every material consideration might have impelled her to forsake 
it. On the other we have the assertions of these three who violated the time-honoured 
code of men of honour. Nau and Curie were pardoned by Queen Elizabeth because 
they were of no worldly consequence; but to have pardoned anyone of Babington’s 
standing would have been an invitotion to the gentlemen of England to assume they 
could with impunity dabble in treason and plot murder. 

Babington’s letter makes plain that up to the day before his execution he 
believed he could purchase a pardon. This confident hope was founded on his 
assent to the secretaries’ accusations against the Queen of Scots, the Sovereign for 
whom he had professed “ all fidelity and obedience.” 

It would be helpful if each teacher of history henceforth would regard all this 


5 E.E. p. 263. 
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as if it were Ms own reputation instead of Mary’s at stake : Would he prefer to 
depend on the assertions of men whose self-love and cowardice are only too palpable? 
or would he wish Ms judges to accept the word of a Queen whose courage had been 
amply proved, and who, single-handed and in broken health, conducted a valiant 
and logical defence against the combined wits of the ablest judicial intellects in 
England? 

That Elizabeth genuinely believed Mary a murderess in intention, and that she 
signed the death warrant in that conviction; but that she was mistaken, and that 
Mary’s defence can be accepted on the main issues, seems to be the reasonable 
deduction from the foregoing considerations. 



PART IV. 

«‘3l» tlj* Mfpf rente »tanbrctlj.*’ 


CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 

SECTION 6. 

§0mveig%x CUmw.** 

(French intercession for Mary Queen of Scots, December, 1^86; 
for “justice and honour “). 


“That noble Princess” is now so “humiliated that her greatest enemies 
might have compassion on her. . . . 

Never in the world has such a judgment been given against a Sovereign 
Queen. Nor has such an idea ever entered our minds that your Majesty 
could resolve upon so rigorous an execution.” 

The French Envoys' petition to Queen Elizabeth. Dec: 1586. 

Cotton MS. Calig: B.VIII. f. 160. Cal: S.P.S.. M.Q. of S. IX, No. an. 


“ . . . the Queen’s Majesty must not have so much regard to the displeasure 
of the Scottish Queen’s kinsfolk, as to the satisfaction of the Nobility and 
Commons of her realm. . . 

"... Answere to the allegation of Monsieur Bellieure as touching the Scottish 
Queene." 

Cotton MS. Ib: f. 314. Qil: IX, No. 212, p. 218. 
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“ tlje 


lUIAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OP HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 


SECTION 6. 

Sovereign Qt»cctt.” 

(French intercession for Mary Queen of Scots, December, i $86; 
for "justice and honour"). 


I 'MiAT Henry Duke of Guise had intended to land in lingland on Queen Mary’s 
behalf, with or without the Prince of Parma, was one t>f the discoveries made 
from the intercepted letters. And as some of the Protestants had been vehemently 
op)osed to the prosjK-ct of a marriage between their Queen and the Catholic Duke 
or Anjou (now King Henry III of Prance), all the more indignant were they against 
the captive Queen of Scotland for her conspiracy with a prosjjective French invader. 

During the lifetime of King Henry’s brother Francis of Valois, — Queen 
Elizabeth's second French suitor, — Lor<l Burghlcy had hopetl to combine the forces 
of England, Prance, and perhaps Scotland, against the “ great Lion ” of Spain. 
But alter tiie death of Francis, possible King Consort of England, there was a 
change in Burghley’s jwlicy towards Prance. If Queen Elizabeth had 
married a Prince of the House of Valois, it would have been manifestly indecorous 
for her to execute that Prince’s sister-in-l.'iw- So the death of the last marriageable 
Valois in 1584 had been an added misfortune for Queen Mary. 

In 1586 the relations between England and France being nominally amicable. 
King Henry, both through his Ambassador and by .special envoys, interceded for 
the Queen of Scots. His overtures were coldly received; but Henry instructed that 
they should be rejKated. 

While Scotti.sh emissaries were on the way south, ostensibly for the same 
purpose, the French envoys in London put on paper the following “ memorial ” to 
Queen Elizabeth: 
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“ Madam.^ We have made known to the King our master, your good 
brother, the answer which it pleased you to make to us, upon that which we had 
prayed,” on his behalf, in two audiences. 

“ . . . His Most Christian Majesty has been in extreme pain on seeing 
that which we wrote to him,” not only in regard to the Queen of Scots “ his 
kinswoman, his ally, and his sister-in-law; but also in respect to yourself. Madam,” 
whom he holds in “ high regard and esteem.” 

King Henry hopes that for the sake of “justice and honour ” she will consider 
the matter anew; no less for the good of herself than in mercy to her captive. When 
the King thus “ speaks in order to preserve the life of the Queen of Scotland, . . . 
[and] for the cause which is common to all Kings,” it is not that he would wish 
anything to the “ prejudice of England.” He acknowledges Elizabeth “ as a Queen 
and Sovereign Princess, who has in this matter a common interest with other Kings 
and Sovereign Princes.” But he does not agree that to spare the life of the Queen 
of Scots would endanger the Queen of England : “ There is far less to fear for your 
Majesty while she is living, and in your hands, than if she were dead.” 

“ Hardly had she attained the age of 25 years, when she was retained as your 
prisoner, and deprived of communication with persons of counsel; which has made 
it more easy for those to deceive her, who have maliciously desired ” to promote 
“ some imprudent counsels ” (meaning the French and Spanish invasion). 

But even if, when Queen of Scotland, she had entered England with an army 
“ to deprive you of your estate and life,” had she been taken prisoner “ she could 
not by right of war ” have expected “ any harder treatment than to pay a good 
ransom.” 


She had come to England as a suppliant, in “ very great affliction : a Sovereign 
Princess and your nearest kinswoman ”; and she has been long “ in hope of 
restoration to her kingdom by your goodness and favour.” But all these hopes have 
brought her “ naught but a perpetual prison : ...” 


This noble Princess ” is now so sadly “ humiliated, that her greatest enemies 
might have compassion on her : which makes me hope the more from the clemency 
and generosity of your Majesty.” 

As to the death sentence, the King of France protests, “ Never in the world has 
such a judgment been given against a Sovereign Queen. Nor has it ever entered 
our minds that your Majesty could resolve upon so rigorous an execution,” 


• : • at the feast of Christmas, when it pleased God, instead 

of avenging Himself upon the iniquity and ingratitude of men, to send his only 


1 “ Messieurs Bellicve and Dc rAubespine to the Q ” Colton • 
French. Cal: IX, No. 21 1, pp 202-214. (Aho B.M. G. 6086) 


MS Oil.f.: B.VIII. 1.160. p ,,. 

Reduced in E.E. to main points. 
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son our Lord Jesus Christ into this world . . . Since we are at the feast of the 
Nativity,” nothing “ terrible and odious ” should be permitted to go forward. 


King Henry offers to “ bind ” his sister-in-law to swear never to undertake any 
venture “ against your Majesty.” 

“ Your fortune is a very happy one in your kingdom, and your renown 
glorious among the potentates of the world : ...” And “ Your Majesty will 

live in greater safety, the Queen of Scots remaining alive . . . Bloody 
remedies would be rather the beginning of many ills than die end of those which 
[your] people say they wish to remove . . . ” 


His Most Christian Majesty prayed that his “ sister ” would reject a counsel so 
foreign to her “ sweet and benign nature.” But if his “ affectionate prayer ” is 
disregarded, he cannot but be “ greatly offended in particular,” as well as feeling 
deep resenunent in the common interest of all Christian Monarchs. 


These words appear wise, dignified, and tactful. But what of the man behind 
the words? Burghley had previously taken the measure of King Henry HI, as 
indolent; and therefore not a formidable foe for England.' He knew Henry to 
have no easy task to keep his crown on his own heatl; and that France was too 
tormented by civil strife, and lacerated by “ factions ” at the Court, to be in any 
strength, for a war against England. 

The King of France, as brother-in-law of the Queen of Scots, was obliged by 
etiquette to expostulate; but Elizal^th’s Councillors assessed at its actual value what 
they classed as the French “ rhetorickc.” They proceeded to answer point by point, 
their main arguments being a repetition of what we have already heard : that they 
did not concur as to Mary’s right to be judged as an indcix'ndent Sovereign; that by 
placing herself under English protection she became subject to English law. That 
her rank, ancestry, and relationships were no excu.se for connivance at murder, but 
ra^cr an aggravation of the offence. Anti that it was diligatory upon Queen 
mizabcA to consider tlie safety of F.ngland, and the petitions of her own subjects, 
before being moved by claims of .sex or of consanguinity. As to the intended 
execution, “ Neither is it justly to be counted as an act of blood . . . jin that 
It is] done by tlic law, for the safety of her Majesty’s person.”* 

Elizabeth is represented as ‘ conforming herself against her own nature ” to 
her subjects ® request,” that .she might not “ alienate and wound the 

hearts of her Nobility and Commons : which alienation would be " dangerous." 

This last, though addressed to the French envoys, seems to have been intended 
also to impress Elizabeth herself. 

If Queen Mary’s son in Scotland and her brother-in-law in France had been 


1 E.E. Vol. V, p. 9. 

2 Cotton MS. Cahg: B.VIII. f. j6o ct .seq. 9/, pp. Cal: IX. No. 211, pp. 202-214; and Ib; {.3x4, No. 
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prepared to combine the Scots and French fleets and armies as resolute champions 
of the captive, if their “ rhetoricke ” upon the sanctity of Crowns and the common 
interest of all Sovereigns had been combined with an uncompromising spirit, — the 
end of this story might have been entirely dijSerent. But neither in the 
Presbyterian James nor the Catholic Henry was there one spark of the Christian 
chivalry, of which as Kings (and, theoretically, as gentlemen,) they were obliged to 
show at least a semblance on behalf of so near a relation. So their expressions of 
devotion to justice and honour carried scant weight; for neither potentate had 
consistently practised the first nor was a convincing exponent of the second. It was 
the supreme misfortune of the Queen of Scots that her royal relations were men of 
small minds; who, moreover, in consequence of their own imperfections, wielded in 
1586 rather die semblance than the reality of power. 

Though the prestige of an anointed King derived much of its dignity from 
religion, and from racial emotions, the consequences turned more upon the 
characters of the different Princes than upon the privileges and obligations of their 
position. 

Manifesdy, Burghley, Walsingham and Leicester relied on King James’s blend 
of secret pusillanimity with open regard for his own mterests, and upon the weak- 
ness of Henry of Valois. Far otherwise would it have been had these Monarchs 
uiherited respectively the temper of a Robert Bruce and the strength of a 
Charlemagne. 

That “ character is destiny ” comes nearer the truth than the majority of 
epigrams. And when a woman of valiant soul, and fixed principles, is at the 
mercy of kinsmen whose main objects are profit, ease and safety, her griefs are pro- 
pomonate to her rank and circumstances. Sufferings and disillusions which in 
private life might be concealed at the time, and leave no record after death, could 
not be other than public when the victim occupied so conspicuous a place in the 
world. 

As Leicester in the Low Countries, during the spring and summer, kept 
pressing for the Scots Queen to be brought to judgment, — ^when the Privy 
Councillors at home, by means of intercepted letters, were fully aware of the 
conspiracy, — ^why did they wait till October, when elderly lawyers and peers com- 
plained of the journey to Northamptonshire in “ extreme cold 

A probable reason is that in the days when fleets were dependent on wind 
and weather, a naval expedition on a large scale in the late autumn or in winter 
was out of the question. If Babington, and then Queen Mary, had been tried in 
May and condemned in June of 1585 or ’86, a Spanish fleet could have sailed from 
Lisbon or La Coruna to avenge them. But that a Spanish Armada could have 
reached English shores between October and February, was so unlikely, that for the 
time being, Burghley had no fear of it. And he and his associates calculated that if 
King Philip’s invasion pretext could no longer be ostensibly for the rescue of the 
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Queen of Scots, it would lose much chivalrous glamour. If Philip henceforth still 
essayed to conquer England, his war would be plainly one of personal aggression. 

On every side, the sufferings and rights of the Queen of Scots were a secondary 
consideration to the men concerned. Even Father Parsons and Sir Francis Engleficld 
seldom entered into her feelings. She was for them the chief hope of the 
English Catholic cause; therefore they laboured to draw her into the “ enterprise,” 
though, unless it proved successful, it could only lead to her destruction. 

Whether Queen Mary, from the time of her landing in Scotland, ever 
experienced disinterested devotion from any man, unless it were Sir James Melville 
and his brother, and George Douglas (who contrived her escape from Lochlcvcn), 
and young William Douglas, is open to question. Even Morgan and Paget, and 
others who also took great risks for her sake, looked chiefly to the political issues. 
The more the correspondence of her adherents is examined, the less appearance there 
is of individual sympathy for Mary, or even of an adequate consciousness of all she 
endured. 

With the death of King Francis II of France, her delicate and shy boy husband, 
her childhood’s playmate, her personal happiness had ended. History and fiction 
have combined to represent her as attractive to men, and have harped upon her 
fascinations, wiles, allurements. But if we compare the utterances of ojx'n foes like 
Sir Francis Knollys with those of professed adherents like Mendoza, we will again 
observe that whereas Elizabeth, both peremptory and vacillating, tlrew from the men 
around her a united loyalty, less of emotion than of principle,— her Councillors pro- 
claiming her virtues and concealing her faults,- -Mary in Iter courage, her frankness, 
and her contempt for meanness, aroused alarm and antagonism. 

In June of 1568, when Sir Francis Knollys first met her at Carlisle, only a few 
weeks after her overthrow at the battle of Langsidc, he had written to warn Sir 
William Cecil, 

“ She sheweth a great desire to lx avenged of her enemies, she showeth a 
readiness to expose herself to all |x*rils in hojx of victory. She delightcth much 
to hear of hardiness and valiancy . . . ISlow what is to he done with such a 
Lady and Princess}"'- 

When previously, on the 28th May, Mary had written to Elizabeth, “ If it please 
you 1 that] I come to you without ceremony or in private, I will tell you the truth 
against all their lics,”“ this was precisely what her adversaries, whether English or 
Scottish, were determined never to permit. 

The excuses which Elizabeth’s Ministers made, to themselves, and to her, derive 
substance from being interwoven with untiring services to their exacting and not 

’Orig: II June. EE. Vol. I., p. 323. 

2 French, “Biouglit by the Lord Herns” (Hciries), K.E. Vol. I. p. 323. 
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always gracious Mistress. We should reco^se Burghley, Walsingham, Leicester 
and Hatton as allied jpatriots, consistently devoted to their Sovereign and country, 
living laboriously, and giving more than they got, or hoped to get, in person. But 
in the matter of the Queen of Scots in 1586, their arguments, so convincing to 
themselves, appear the more grim and harsh in contrast to the generosity and 
benevolence mcy all four showed both in private life and to their own Sovereign. 

To refer to-day to Queen Mary’s “ trial ” at Fotheringhay as if it had been a 
weighing of the evidence, is misleading. Her condemnation had been settled 
beforehand. The object of the Commissioners and Judges was to coerce her into 
such a confession of guilt as she had hitherto refused to make. 

Despite attempted “ precedents ” from classic and other history,— laboriously 
sought, and set on paper at much length, — some lingering renmant of uneasiness 
remained. 

They hoped the victim would herself assist them. But her exclamation, 
“ Many councillors; but not one for me,” rings down the ages. For her to plead 
for mercy in the present was unavailing. Her answers therefore were an appeal to 
posterity. Preserved by her accusers as evidence of her “ obstinacy,” it is through 
those replies that we reconstruct the drama; and accord her tardily the justice she 
was fated never to receive in life.^ 


ijn Cal • S.P. Spanish (1896), Vol. Ill, pp. 690-691, Hume gave an epitome of the French Ambassador’s 
plea to Queen Elizabeth, and added, “ no attempt is made to deny Mary’s guilt, . . . tlie appeal 
IS simply ad misencordtam and for her life alone.” But see E E,, ante, p. 348; the appeal was also 
to “justice and honour.” Had Mary’s adherents mterpreted it after the fashion of Hume, they 
would not have prmted it as a pamphlet in 1588, “ Hafange faict a la Royne d'Angleterre/' &c. (B'.M. 
G. 6086; and in possession of Messrs. Maggs Bros.). 
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Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth by the ^rd Marquess of Winchester, 

husband of her cousin Anne, <lau|;hter of William ist Lord Howard of ICffingham (Sec E,E. II, 
pedigree facing p. 150). 

Fiom a copy in the colkclion of Messis. Magp,s Ihos.; also in H.M,, and Botllcian. 

*i n ^ prelude is a Latin acrostic m six verses: the first letters of the six lines forming the word 
Regina^ ; the last letters “ Nostra ”, and the initials of words in the last line ** Angliac.*^ The “idlc- 
nes ot The Lord Marques ” was a condition id* vigorous mental activity; as indicated by the quotation 
from Cicero on the title page. Its translation into English shows the hook to have been intended for 
popular reading. 

Published eleven years before the first edition of Francis Bacon’s “ Essayes,” it treats of some of 
the samc^ themes . Adversity, Ambition, Love, Fricmlship; Children; ‘‘Warres” and warriors; the life 
or man;^^ the Beginning of Thinges “ the Iiistorie of Private Men, and of Townes “ ixianie Pretty 
Sayings, &c. But wheieas Bacon’s “Kssayes” arc available at prices varying from 6d. to /90 (dc 
luxe), these earlier meditations <)f our Premier Marquess are known only to l5ibliophilcs. 

t; 1 a t was summoned to Parliament in the lifetime of his father; who 

died 4tli November, 1576. lie is ancestor of the present Marquess of Winchester, 
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“ ^eliuereir nntd ttje §trtiniat-ir».” 

(Sir William Stanley’s Surrender of Deventer, 1^86-j), 


“ As for Stanley, I knew her Majesty herself reposed as great trust in him as 
in any gentleman of his sort in her realm.” 

Wildes to the Earl of Leicester, 24 Januaiy, 1586-7. p. 335). 

“ No man shall give up or deliver unto the enemies any place left in his charge 
or keeping, upon paine of death. 

If anie man flie to the enemies, or be taken upon his departure towards them, 
he shall suffer death.” 

Robert Earl of Leicester: " Latues and Ordinances . . . mecte and jitte to be 

observed by all such as shall serve her Muiestie . . ." Rule.s 49 and 50. 

“A Shorte admonition uppon the shameful treason wherewith Sir William 
Stanley and Rowland Yorke have betrayed and Delivered for money unto the 
Spanyardes, the towne of Deventer and the Scons of Zutphen.” 

Title of English pamphlet, licensed 9 April, s 

“ The Copie of a Letter written by M. Doctor Allen : Concerning the Yealdlng 
up of the Citie of Dauentric, unto his Catholicke Majestle by Sir William Stanley 
Knight. Wherein is shewed both how lawful, honourable, and necessarie that 
action was : and also that al others . . . that detaine any townes ... in the lowe 
Countries, from the King Catholicke are bound upon paine of Damnation to do 
the like.” 

Title of pamphlet written at Rome, 2j April. 158^, and printed at Antwerp. 

(Reprinted, Chetham Society, 1851). 

”... Dr. Allen was made a Cardinal to please your Majesty ... as soon as 
it was known in Rome, they at once began to say that we were getting ready for 
the war in England. . . .” 

Pope Sixtus V to King Philip 11 . 7 August, i^8y. S.P. Spanish, Cal ; Vol. IV, 

No. 37). 



NOTE ON THE ENSUING SECTION. 


In Protestant Histories, from the 17th century to the 20th, it is usually implied or asserted that 
the Earl of Leicester invited the loss of Deventer and the Zutphen forts, by carelessly (or treacherously) 
placing in command two officers of known Catholic and pro-Spanish leanings. But this is to forget 
that it was Leicester who had secured the English control of Deventer; and Leicester who 
had organised the capture of the Zutphen forts, always previously regarded as impregnable. It is 
incongruous and irrational to suppose the .General would have courted the undoing of these notable 
achievements. 

Furthermore, it would have been impossible for Leicester to put known Catholics in command 
of towns or forts. All officers in Queen Elizabeth’s service, from the first year of her reign, had 
been obliged to take an Oath accepting her supremacy in Church and State, and repudiating foreign 
jurisdiction, whether lay or ecclesiastical. And in 1584 this Oath had been expanded into a pledge 
actively to oppose her enemies whether at home or abroad, (See E.E. VoL V, pp. 206-207). 

The contention of Dr. Allen was that as Pope Pius V had excommunicated Elizabeth, and 
forbidden Catholics to accept her as their Sovereign, their allegiance to her was cancelled. To which 
Queen Elizabeth’s champions replied that the surrender of Deventer was not a matter of theology 
but of martial law. If Stanley had been a mercenary in the service of the Grand Turk, and had 
surrendered a fortress without a shot fired, his action would have been as flagrant a violation of the 
duty a soldier owes to whatever Sovereign or State is employing him. 

He had paid no heed to Pope Pius’s Bull and Declaration when issued. And in 1586 he was 
reckoned among the ablest of Lord Leicester’s Captains. The news, in January 1586-7, of his com- 
pounding with King Philip’s Governor of Zutphen town, and delivering up Deventer to Spain, appeared 
astounding. Not until 210 years later (1896) was the English Calendar of Simancas MSS. published, 
showing the overtures Stanley had received from Spam.i 

Dr. Allen’s editor in 1851, ** Cardinal Allen's Defence of Sir William Stanley's surrender of 
eventer, ' Chetham Soc : Vol. 25, was apparently not aware that a contemporary Answer had been 
published. The Defence and Answer are now for the first time brought together. 

^ Opinions may differ as to Stanley’s motives; but there need be no further confusion about the 
main facts. The readei, whether Catholic or Protestant, will see that throwing the blame upon 
Lord Leicester for the loss of Deventer is an injustice arising in the first place either from ignorance 
or malice; and that it should no longer be countenanced by any serious historian, whether English 

or forf‘icrn 2 


^Vol. Ill, pp. 604, 689. 

** sequence of scenes jn the last Act of the Queen of Scots’ tiairulv tlic 
^ "°r 9 10 Ihu military students may be advised to uo’into 

the particulars of the cxtraordinaiy surrender of Deventei, now fully eliicidatetl ^ 
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-DEVENTER THE CHIEFE CITIE OF OVERISSELL^\^ ' 

From - Ctvitates Orbis Terrarum"' of Braun and Hoj^enbcrg, Ed: Lib: 111 . 

No. 33 (420 X 345 B.M. Maps, 


Ou 8th Januaiy, 1586-7, an offica who had “st-ived in good place” under Lord Leicester, and 
had ictuined with Him to England, thus, in A Brief e Report/* dcscubed “ Deventer die chiefe ciiic 
of Oucrisscll ”, (pp. 21-22) : 

“One of the Haunsc towncs, huge Miong, lich, and directing indeed Snowlc I Zwolle 1 and 
Campen, and the rest of the cities and townes of that countrie, which in manner depende wholly 
upon It. It IS seated upon the northeast bank of the river Yssdil” ^ 

In August, 1586, It has aiiccied neutialiiy, “mcluiing more in shew to the Estates paity 
but ycelding no contributions to the wai, and indeed aiding the cncmie with victuals and piovisions 
underhand. To put a stop to this piocceding, Lord Leicester made “spcvdie repairc thithci”: 
believing that whichever arrived there hist,” the piince or hint, with forces," would be well icceived. 

. the Pi nice as we after understood, hastened al he could thither. Uui his Lxcellencie 
[LeiccsteiJ was first entered; and with him about loure hundred footemen, and twe or tlircc cornets 
of horse. . . He dealt in courteous anti gentle sort with the townsmen- . * ” and remained 
there two days; but was then obliged to ha,stcn back to Zutphen. ' ^ 

After the fight outside Zutphen, and the subsequent English captuic of the fo.vts, Leicester “with 
the chief of his counsailc ’* arrived in Deventer again, minding to essay the ganisoning of tiiat place, 
being a matter of great importance,” But he was called away to Arnhem, whercNhis nephew Sir 
Philip Sidney lay dying. Aftei Sidney’s death, he went to Utrecht. But before his oeparture,” the 
same officci relates, lie arranged for the " garri.soning <if Deventer." \ 

Hie Elector of Cologne, the Maishal Sii William Pelham, the Coloncl-Clcneral Sir )om;i Norrlr, 
carried out his instructions, ** with some little stur and danger " : leaving as “ governor of the garrison 
there Sir William Stanley with 1,200 Footnun: English and Iiish, and iw^o hundicd hor.se.” 

Just after this “there fell out a great and gallant skirmish at the canipe” by Zutphen, some “sWe 
or seaven English miles ” from Deventer, thus described in the “ Bricfr Report** 

“ Order being given for dismissing the troupes into garrison, first some companie.s, then others 
were sent away; and now it was thought expedient to abandon the trenches on the other .side of 
the water next Zutphen : and so to take up the bridge and come awaie. 

“ First the larger trenches were left, and the men <Irawne into a small fortification at the bridge 
ende, with intent the nextc night to take up our briilgc also. Which Taxis ” | i.e, Tassis, the 
Governor of Zutphen] “perceiving from townc, and seeing the small companies remaining in that 
.side, he salied with about two thousuiul footemen, pus.setl the fir.st trenches forsaken, and assaulted 
the small fortification remaining, with great valuic, himself being of the first in person. 

“Our men being taken on the siultlcn, were at the fiist five or si.xc of tliem slainc: but the rest 
si<K>d manfully to it, at the pike.*; end, until Sir Wiu.iam STANtRV comming over the brklge from 
the Vellowc side with supply of five or sixe humlrccl footemen, and lieutenant Nicholas Parker with 
onely five horsemen, drave them away (wen into the towne gate, and slew many of them. , .” 
Our soldiers would have “ entred the towne pell me! ” with their foes had they “ not been .staled by 
their leaders.” 

The promptitude of Sir William Stanley, — who.se vigour against the Spaniards had previously 
been proved in Lciccstei’s piescncc at Doeshiiig, and outside ZiUjihen on the famous “misty morning,” 
made the subsequent news seem incredible,— that Stanley had surrenderetl Deventer without a .shot fired ; 
as also that Captain Rowland Yoike had similarly yiekled the Zutphen forts. 


(j 6) E. hi TainoiPs ** Elizabethan England/* IV r, 7 
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ttuta tlje §p^aniat*]br0,” 

(Sir William Stanley’s Surrender of Deventer, i^86~j ). 


W HEN Lord Leicester came back to England, the Queen’s Army under his 
command had made an honourable reputation, especially by the capture of 
the Zutphen forts, which friends and foes alike had believed to be 
impregnable. And though Lieutenant-Colonel Tassis still held Zutphen town for 
the King of Spain, his position was unenviable. Since he bad lost the forts which 
controlled the river, as one of Leicester’s officers wrote, the town “ remaineth so 
environed with our garrisons as it may he well said to be now besieged ” : 

“In Deventer, sixe English miles northest upon the river side is sir 
WILLIAM STANLEY With twclvc hundred footmen, and two hundred horse. 

In the forts of Zutphen on the Vcllowe side with musket shot of the townc 
at west, is raaister Rowland yorke with eight hundred footmen, and one 
hundred horse.” 

The narrator enumerated the other English garrisons: “Duisbourge, 
Brunkhurst, Lokham, Shcrenberg, and Ooetecom ” : showing that as our forces 
were thus holding the Province, the Spanish tnxips shut up inside the capital of 
Zutphen would not be able to “ stir out ” without risk; neither could “ victuals 
be brought to them but by land .... and that through the middest of our 
garrisons ” : an exploit “ which will require more forces than the Prince can often 
spare . . . . ”^ 

When this was written, on the 8th of January 1586-7, the last thing which 
would have entered the mind of this officer was that Sir William Stanley or 
“maistcr Rowland Yorke” could be purchased by Spain. 

A thunderbolt fell into the midst of the Court when news came that “ both 


Ip. 30. A Brief e Repori of the Militark Servkei done in the Low Countries by the Erie of Leicester: 
written by one that saved in good place .... Imptinted at London, etc., 1587. 
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Deventer and Zutphen Sconce [s] were delivered up to the Spaniards,” without 
any defence, and by “ base corruption for money.”^ 

In the " Generali Historie of the Netherlands " it was retrospectively alleged 
that “ the credulitie and light beliefe of the Earle of Leicester ” was the reason of 
the “ losse of this goodly and strong towne of Deventer . . . . ” and that “ It was 
not without cause” the Dutch Protestants “began to murmur against tlic 
Earle 

This assertion has re-echoed, it being easier to blame Leicester than to examine 
the circumstances. We must therefore now fully investigate them. 

On the 1st December 1586, (21 November O.S.) the Magistrates of Deventer 
had addressed a complaint to the Council of State, that notwithstanding Leicester’s 
orders to the Captains in garrisons to “ comport themselves amicably towards the 
burghers,” 

“the day before yesterday Governor Stanley required us to lend him 1200 florins for the 

soldiers, which we were obliged to refuse him, because of the poverty of our town 

Afterwards he demanded the \eys of our town, especially the Noremberger gate, together 
with the ammunitions and cannoneers to be at his commandment; hearing which we were 
greatly astonished ... we felt ourselves much aggrieved to have to give up the \eys to 
him; for in virtue of our oath we have to guard the town. . . But he in the evening 

reinforced the town watch with four of his ensigns; and “ he has brought most of the Irish 
from the fort on the other side of the Yssel into the town. . . . The Irish have committed 
every excess, ... as have the soldiers in other quarters; and this by consent of their officers.” 

The same evening a soldier quartered in a burgher’s house “ tried to beat the woman 
of the house, being wim child; and taking his sword, was going to strike his host. The host 
defending himself, it happened that the soldier was wounded : whereupon the Governor had 
him imprisoned, usurping our jurisdiction ” 

Stanley’s seizure of the keys, coupled with the assertion tliat he admitted no 
authority save that of “ Her Majesty and His Excellency from whom he held his 
commission,” was calculated to bring hatred upon those in whose names he thus 
behaved. 

The magistrates add that he interfered with merchandise and other traffic; 
and “ tears up the passports which we give,” seeming as if he wished to force “ all 

f ood burghers to fly from the place .... truly in our extreme misery and 
esolation, ... we had not expected that we should have secret enemies who would 
plot for us such calamity.” 

“ This morning the Irish have burnt a great part of® the fort on the other side of the 
Yssel,” and Sir William Stanley “has brought about 60 from thence into the town, who 
are to be billeted this evening. God knows where we shall put them ” 


'^"A Bneje Chiomcle," i6ii. p 419 24 years after the event, this bctiayal is included in what is an 

attempt by Anthony Munday not merely at English Chionology, but chief happenings in the Histoiy 
of the World. 

Spp. 943-944. 

® Query, around (?). 
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And so the description goes on, of the “ miserable state ” to which the towns- 
folk were reduced.^ 

All this was so contrary to the orders of Leicester, that when the complaints 
reached Englishmen in Utrecht, they could hardly believe such outrages to have 
occurred in any town commanded by “ this wortliy gentleman,” as Leicester had 
called Stanley the previous June. 

On the 29th of November, 1586, Stanley from Deventer had written to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, requesting that "if her Majesty enter not wholly into the 
wars of these countries " he might “ he preferred by her Highness to the King of 
Naporre.”^ To wish to serve the Huguenot Henry of Navarre seemed to denote 
intense zeal for the Protestant cause. And though Sir John Norris complained 
bitterly to Walsingham of the “ liard dealing ” of Leicester in giving a large 
commission to Stanley and less power to himself,’' the reason would not have been 
obscure to Walsingham; namely that a few months before, when Norris had 
received an ample commission, he had refused to obey the Marshal of the Army, 
and had behaved in so haughty a fashion as to move Leicester to protest that such 
pride was of the Devil. 

The same day in December that Norris wrote he hoped the terms of Stanley’s 
ample commission, contrasted with his own, would not impede the public service, 
Thomas Wilkes, by the same messenger, reportetl to Leicester in England that the 
magistrates of Deventer had sent him great complaints against their Governor 
Sir William “ Standley ” : “ that he seel^cth to tal(e from them the hjiys of their 
gates; that he taketh upon him to intermeddle with their civil government, that 
he infringeth their privileges, seizeth and holdcth their strengths within the town 
by force, and doth them many other injuries." 

Wilkes adds "for my own part I do hold Sir William Standley to be a wise 
and discreet gentleman," but he fears the complaints which have been made will 
“ draw hatred upon our nation wherefore he wouUl urge Stanley to have a milder 
hand over the townsfolk.' 'rhough Wilkes’s letter of remonstrance to Stanley (9th 
December) has been printed before,'’’ we must recall the main points. He 
recapitulates how the magistrates and burgesses of Deventer affirm that Stanley had 
“by violence wrested from them the keys of one of their gates 

“ that you asscinhlc y<tur garriMui often in amis to fear and terrify them; that you have 
f,ci/.cd one of their forts; that tlic Irish soldiers do commit many extortions and exactions 
upon the mliahitants; that a soldier drew his sword upon a woman with child because 
he might not have what he listed. . . .: 

'' Whether any of thete things he true or not, yourself do th best {now ... for mine 

^ Copy. Ficneh. 3 pp. S.P. Ilollaiu! XI. 38, Cal. pp. 241-2. 

p. S.P. Holland, XI. 4.6. Ahs: C.1I: p. 246. 

>* Ilolog. T p. The Hague. 9 Dec. S.P.II. XI. 60. Cal: p. 260. 

■‘Copy. 2 pp. S.P.F, Archives XCI. p. 5. Cal: p. 261 

t’ln Motley’s "United Netheilands II. pp. I53'4' repr: Cal: S.P.F. XXI (11) i^2y. pp. 263-264, 

from S.P.F. Arch: XCI. p. jo. 
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own fart I have always hnown you to be a gentleman of value, wisdom and judgment, 
and therefore should hardly believe any such thing to happen where you command.’^ 

For the honour of Her Majesty, the reputation of our nation, “ and the love 
I bear to yourself,” the people of Deventer “being of the religion, and well 
afEected to his Excellency,” ought not to be given any cause of discontent; especially 
in his absence and by a Governor of his selecting. Leicester did not allow even 
the Governors of the Cautionary Towns to possess the keys of the gates, which it 
was the privilege of the civil authorities to keep. Stanley’s Commission was as 
Governor of the soldiers; it did not authorise him to “ intermeddle ” in municipal 
matters. 

" Yow are to consider that we are not come into these countries for defence only, but 
for the defence of her Majesty and our own native country .... if there shall follow any 
dangerous effect of any of your further proceeding, after this my friendly advia unto you, 
as I shall be heartily sorry for your sake, so shall I nevertheless be able to testify unto her 
Majesty that I have done my duty in admonishing you. . . .” 

He hopes Stanley henceforth will “ live there with the people in good terms of 
amity and love ”; and he promises to supply the wants of the soldiers immediately, 
so that they will be less tempted to disorder. 

The same 9th of December, Wilkes wrote to the Queen that already the 
country was feeling the lack of the supreme Governor, and that she should either 
send Leicester back as speedily as possible, or appoint some other person of quality 
and wisdom; the Council being too weak to redress disorders.^ 

Three days later. Sir John Norris reported to Lord Burghley from The Hague 
that Sir William Stanley would acknowledge no authority as superior to his own, 
and that Mr. Yorke, in command of the Zutphen forts, had written insolently 
to the Council.® A “ Copy of R. Yorke’s letter sent to the States 10 December 
stilo novo ” (30 November, o.s.) in French, is in terms hostile to Norris. But 
nobody reading it would suspect any project of betraying “ the fort of the Velue 
before Zutphen ” whence it is dated. Yorke protests that Her Majesty’s 
“ miserable poor subjects ” in the service of the States are now “ dying of cold, yea 
more than two hundred since my coming ... By my prayers and example I have 

E ersuaded the Captains and soldiers to have patience but as some of the troops 
ave been called away without warning, this makes him suspect some “ evil spirit ” 
is seeking to bring in suspicions, “the foster-mothers of disorder.” For his own 
part he is resolved to do his duty to Her Majesty and His Excellency; and if enemies 
attack him, it shall be the worse for them : “ ij they ma\e good war, 1 will ma\e 
better; for neither by force nor by courtesy shall they vanquish me" ® 

On Christmas Day 1586, Stanley was still in correspondence with Wilkes, to 
whom he wrote from Deventer, " . ma\e trial of me when you will, you shall 
find it true and in good faith. I crave you as news comes from England .... 

^Copy. 2 J 4 pp. SP.F Archives XCI. p. ii. Cal: pp. 264-5. 

2 Holog: 3 pp. Seal. S.P.H XI. 65. Cal. pp 266-7. 

3 S.P.H. XI 47 French. 3 pp. Cal: 246-7. Signed by Dutch as well as English officeis. 
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acquaint me therewith, . . . money we have none, nor any other joy save this, that 
I merit Heaven with patience . . . . 

The following day Stanley wrote to Sir Francis Walsingham, alluding to the 
dutiful service of his messenger Sir Edward Stanley (the same whom the General 
had knighted and pensioned for the capture of the Zutplien fort). His own 
predicament he tlius describes : — 

“ I am at this time driven to lay all my apparel to pawn ... for money to pay for 
meat and drink. . . . Were it not in respect of my duty to her Majesty, I could as well 
run my head into a stone wall as endure it. 

“ The Captains that are here with me have not a penny to buy them meat and drink, 
but arc fain to live upon bread and cheese. The soldier hath lived and so doth still upon 
half a pound of cheese by the day; and when they fall sick as they needs must do for 
lack of some warm meat to nourish them, . . .neitlicr myself hath money to relieve ihpm. 
I thank God hithetto I have kept them together: and I dare avouch there is not so sufficient 
a troop in these countries. But they are now so discontented that I doubt I shall hardly keep 
them from running away 

Wilkes, pitying those miseries, wrote on the 4th of January to Leicester and 
enclosed Stanley’s letter; explaining that only after much importunity has he 
[Wilkes] obtainctl from the States enough to pay Stanley and these troops for 
“half a month.” Wilkes suppo.sed that his letters to Leicester have been much 
delayed by tlie contrary winds. What threatens "the destruction of all" is a 
rumour which has been spread "that there is a peace in concluding underhand 
with the Spaniards" Many think this a device of the enemy; and a petition has 
been made to the Council to “prohibit upon pain of severe punishment” any 
further speech as to this pretended 1 rcaty.* 

Wilkes had not an inkling that the “ untlerhand ” peace overtures were those 
of Queen Elizabeth herself! 

Not many months previously. Sir William Stanley had received, from one 
of Leicester’s “ well-willens,” complimentary verses on his “courage great and 
counsalc good.” Tliis was in company with tributes to such incarnations of 
Chivalry as Sir Philip Sidney and Sir William Ru.s.sel], and such fiery spirits as 
Sir John Norris, from one who sang praises also of Ambrose Earl of Warwick and 
" lllustrissimum Herocm D. Robertum Dudletm Comitem Leicestraie . . . 
Dominim meitm unice . . . . "‘ 

Whether Stanley corrupted Yorke, or Yorkc beguiled Stanley, is uncertain; 
but the duplicity of Yorke, as of Stanley, can be seen from his own writings. 
Having m ade use of no less a personage than the General of the Horse to take 

•Copy 'A P- S-P. Holland XI. 86. Cal: 287. 

V'®*' P' ^^7 li'it of Prices of victuals in Flemish and 
i'jiirhsij moneys. Fish is chcaiuT tiian in ]?nglandl, but beef and nmttnn relatively dearer. Dutch 
beer is 2d. a pot; nn<! Knglish neer 4tl. because of the duty on it (“impost*’). 

’»Copy 2/2 piL wS.P.R Arch: XC:i, p. 28. Cal: pp. 307-8. 

“ Mcate et artcr Geoffrey Whitney, 'V/ Choice of Einblemesr Leyden. 1586. H. Green’s sub- 
scription reprint, 1866, p. 195. There is also another “Embicme” acdicatcd to Stanley. 
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Walsingham a letter at the end of 1586, he wrote again in January by Sir Edward 
Stanley. Though now when we read Yorke’s effusion, retrospectively, it is easy 
to say that he protests too much, when Walsingham received these assurances there 
was no apparent reason for doubting them.^ 

“Right Honourable. 

“I know your Honour finds it strange that I have not written since my last by my 
Lord of Essex.*’ (Various excuses for “ my slowness till now **.) 

“ By my last I discoursed of all that passed by his Excellency since his last entering 
into Ae field; *’ and, on his departure, of his taking such order as he and the States found 
best “ for the health of these parts : ” which order is already being undone. 

His Excellency “now in the end used me very well to my great contentment.** But 
since then there have been “ very cross and undirect proceedings ** [from the States] “ which 
I always looked for: ** wherefore “I and others** would have preferred to return to England 
with his Excellency. For further information Mr. Secretary is referred to “ this bearer Sir 
Edward ‘ Standley ’, a discreet brave gendeman.** 

j Excellency desired me to finish a Discourse for him which I began : the which 
I send first to your Honour to peruse, add or take away, and then to cause it to be sealed 
up and delivered to Leicester with a letter enclosed. Apologies ensue lest the discourse be 
imperfect. If so, it shall be made “ plainer.*’ 

For occurrences here, the town of Zutphen is marvellous poor of victuals, but there 
they speak all of peace, and that the Duke of ‘Arschott*, [Count] ‘Mansfield*, and ‘Cham- 
paignie * are to depart for England. 

The people here • . . give it forth [that] if the Queens Majesty please not to embrace 
them, they know other means. . . . The Prince of Parma is sdll at Bruxelles, and makes 
great preparations of finances and ammunitions: **^ 


wl^reforc Yorke recommends that Leicester be asked to write advising the States 
frontiers with three months munitions; as he dreads what may happen 
if our forces be not ready ” when the enemy enters the field. 


be “ 
calls 
pay 


Anticipating that ‘‘our resolutions and preparations” from “Inglond” ma y 
something todifs,” he has taken great pains with his own charge (which he 

monie I had.” Of the victuals and 
nis Lx had ordayned for me I can receive nothing. . , . ’* 


I dare not write yoin Honour all, lest you would think it impossible I humbly 

beseech your Honour tlwt if her Majesty enters not into the cause, that you will please to 
send for me home.* I humbled my mind to please her Ma»«', your Honour, and the dead^ 
and now am I content to humble myself lower to please myself, for now ^inr^. his 
departure, here is no form of proceedings neither honourable nor honestly.” 

holog: S.P. Holland XII. y. Endorsed **7 lanuarie 1^86*’ **Pmm c*onf..ir» 
Yorkc.” Addressed “To tlie Right Honourable my singulL good M(as 5 r Sr ^SuncE WalsSSam 
Principal Secry to her Ma*'®. A portion was printed by Motley, " Vmted Nethetlands II i-;7.8^ and 
an abstract appeared in 1927 in Cal: S.P.F. *XXI (II). A new transcript (5S fohrpp from 2 do 

® “ aminissions.” 


*Sir William Stanley had made the same lequcst; which looks as if the 
been discussed between them. 

^ Query, Sir Philip Sidney. 


wording of 


these letters had 
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I'liis, from one who was then secretly negotiating with the enemy, is foIloweJ 
by more apologies : 

“ thus craving pardon for this and myself, who rcsteth more at your honours humble devo- 
tion than lanyj man in the world, so I, most humble, take my leave, with kissing your 
honourable and virtuous hands.” 

The form of salutation was Spanish. (In a grammar book with dialogues 
between a Spaniard and an Englishman, the Englishman remarks that though 
his Spanish acquaintance says “1 humbly kiss your hands,” he would be much 
olicnded if a hand were held out for him to make good his word. The Spaniard 
answers that an Englisliman would be most ignorant if he cx{>ectcd any literal 
application of a figurative expression of good will.') Though we now can see in 
Yorke’s words some indication of the company he had been keeping, Sir Francis 
Walsingham did not. 

”... praying to the Almighty to have your Honour in His protection, with increase of 
honour, healthful and happy days to you and yours.” “ From the Forte of the Velou beffore 
Zutphen this vij Januaric, 1586.” 

Promising to dcseive “ good grace and favour," he adds, 

“ Prom (jcrmany we have news that the town of Ansborch should be surprised by die 
papists; but by tlic last are in doubt. There is great levy of soldiers, to what end is not as 
yet known. 

“ Your honours most aflectionatcti servant to do you service, 

Rou®® Yorke.” 


From this reference to “ papists ” nobody could have inferred that Yorke was 
Catholic himself; for “ papists ” were only so called by their foes.® Moreover, 
Yorke’s miliutry career had begun, nearly fifteen years before, with voluntary 
service on behalf of the Dutch Protestant rebels against the King of Spain. When, 
after Queen ILlizabeth dismissed the Spanish Ambassador, in December 1571, she 
allowed a .small force of Foot to cross to the Low Countries, among them was 
Rowland Yorke. Landing on the 26th July 1^72, he had shown his mettle two 
days later, when, taken by surprise “ at a Litlc villadge called Nisekirk one Englyshc 
myle from 1 'rcgose,” Her Majesty’s men had behaved with much presence of mind. 
Wliat ensues is from an unpublished Report, formerly among the papers of Walter, 
Earl of Kssex, Written immediately after the event, it shows in what school Yorke 
was trained: — 


“ Three or four hundred Spanyardcs ... had ambushed themselves so closely on eythcr 

■ Conversation (Isnglish and Spanish) in Minsheu’s 1599 edition of Percivale and Doylc/s " BibUo- 
thna Hupunuv " oi 1591, title page of which will be reproduced m cluonological place. 

S'rhcie is, however, on July 16, i';86, a note fiom Di. Doyley to Loid Buighley as to the discontent 
ol certiiin Dutch mntlenien against Rowland Yorke, “that since, Hcmart, their own friend 
totiniiynian .mil allv was executeil for negligence -and cowaidice, they find it strange tliat he a 
stiannet,” who h.ad'heen guilty of “tteason,” “having served against them . . . jrequenttng the 
mths with hu hrath. slionld . . . be in cicdit.” (Holog: S.P.H. IX. 36. Cal. 87.) Burghley may well 

, I • « . I 1 .? J .^1 f-VAlf/NV* 

il.lVC tnou^u 

not pciscins 

Sir Willi.tm Pt’lli.im the Maishal had a j»iiard 

iuinislud,” and said “ they wanted no Marshal until they were in camp’ 
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syde of a Straight by the which we must passe, that they were undescryed of our Scowtes : 
aad so setting upon our men at unawares they inforced them somewhat to retyre.” 

But “ under the Leadinge of Captayne Thomas Morgan ” some “ gentflemen] to the 
number of 12 with sordes and Targettes, accompanyed wim some Halbartes,” charged the 
enemy “so valiantly as that they drove the Spanyardes into the town of Tregose [Tergoes], 
followinge them to the gates, ... a long Englyshe myle distant ” from the place where the 
skirmysh started. There were slayne ... of the Spanyardes 30 great and brave Soldiers, 
besydes two or three of the galantest Captaynes amongst them; there were hurt of them 
about 50. 

“ There were slayne of Thenglyshe 12 or 14, besydes 40 hurte : of which last the prin- 
cipal persons were Captayn Stanton and Mr. Roland Yorf^e."^ 

Nine years later, 1581, Yorke was described as “ a Gentleman ” who “ hath 
layd for his name perpetually a foundation of high and true nobilitie, . . . Rowland 
Yorke .... bolde or courage, provident in direction, industrious in labour, and 
quick in execution.”® 

It is not the words of any third person, but Yorke’s own letters which reveal 
a degree of cold-blooded duplicity equalled only by that of Stanley. 

The miserable condition of the soldiers, whether in Zutphen forts or Deventer, 
was no fiction. Wilkes on the 12th of January wrote from The Hague to Burghley 
that “ the li\e poverty and want hath hardly been seen in any Army of so great 
a monarch as her Majesty is and that this is “ no little dishonour ” to England.® 
To Walsingham on the same day, when forwarding the accoimts, Wilkes remarked, 
“ It will appear that the charge for this one years war, comprising her Majesty’s 
succours, hath cost in ready money and debt above ;^56o,ooo sterling. / fear it 
will greatly terrify her Majesty to behold it” ... . 

Walsingham will do a laudable deed if he persuade the Queen to send over 
money for her Army, which is in desperate case for lack of apparel and meat, and 
in far worse plight than the English in the pay of the States, who though they 
served long without money have now received a month’s pay : whereas few of the 
Companies in Her Majesty’s pay have received anything since the beginning of 
September, “whereby they are constrained to commit many insolcncics . . . ”‘ 

The abstract of costs was forwarded by Wilkes also to Leicester, repeating that 

IMS (beginning with the landing “XXVI of July,”) "Extract oj the newes tutyten from fjlushmse 
the oj August 1572'^ Unpublished Longicat Dcvcieux MSS Vol. 11 . fF. 7-9. 

^*'The Castle, or pictme of pollicy, shewing forth the face, body and panes of a commonwealth, the 
duety, quality, profession of a perfect and absolute Sotddiar, the martial feates encounters and 
skirmishes lately done by our English nation, under the conduct of the most noble and famous 
Gentleman M lohn Nons Geneivll of the Army of the states in P rets land The names of many 
wofthy and famous Gentlemen which Hue and hatwe thu present yeaie ended theyi hues in 
that Land most honorably. Handled in manner of a Dialogue betwixt Ge-Qciay Gate^, and William 
Blandy Souldtars. Faber est qmsque fortunae suae Anno 1^81. At London. Printed by lohn Daye, 
dwelling ouer Aldersgate*' BL. quarto, p. 26. (BM No and 714 b.17.) 

3 2 pp. S.P.H. XIL 16. and Arch* XCI p. 31. Cal: 313-4. 

4 Copy p. Ib. XCI p. 35, Cal: 315. 
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if the Queen neither would allow His Excellency to return nor send some other 
in his place, these Provinces must fall to utter ruin.* 

Meanwhile Sir William Stanley had defended himself hotly a^inst Wilkes’s 
admonitions.® He denied having received any complaints of extortion or exactions, 
or “ drawing of swords and protested that his possessing himself of the keys of 
one gate had been for the better security of the town. 

I would be the most sorncst man that Ihes if " by my negligence the place 
should be lost , . . / assure you that her Majesty hath not a better servant nor a more 
faithful in thae putts; the which 1 have and will prove with my flesh and blood, although I 
/(now there be divets flying te ports spread by my enemies which are come to my ears; but I 
doubt not my virtue and truth will prove them calumniators. . * . So good Mr. Wilkes I 
pray you consider gravely , . . and advertise into England soundly ” 

In a P.S. on the shortage of provisions he complains that fifty pounds and 
seventy pounds arc all the money he has received in five months : but yet, God 
tmlUng, 1 will never fail my promise to his Excellency; whatever I endure, it is 
for her Majesty's service and for the love I bear him.” 

To his “ good fricntl ’’ Sir John Norris he was equally emphatic, as " ready 
for her Majesty’s service to discharge all honourable actions,” amongst which he 
best appreciates the charge which His Excellency has been pleased to entrust to 
him." (The letter for Wilkes he adilrcssed to Norris, and that for Norris to 
Wilkes; whether purpscly to let each see that he liatl vindicated himself to the 
other, or whether by accident who can tell.?) 

As the Dutclj complaints continued, Wilkes from 'riic Hague on the 17 th of 
December, wrote to warn Stanley of a statement by the Council of Gucldres, that 
“ a lieutenant of some English Company at Deventer hath had access to the enemy 
at Zutphen, and that the Irish of your regiment (being for the most part Papists, 
as it is supposed) do enter into . . . league with the papists of Deventer, whereby 
arc grown some conceits that there is intelligence with the enemy to betray the 
town of Deventer. Albeit 1 trust there is no such matter,” considering the 
importance of the town, and Stanley's own reputation, “ to prevent such 
mischievous attempts as might be made to surprise the town,” Wilkes, sending him 
a copy of the accusatory letter, advises him “ to enquire carefully of the 
Lieutenant and if there has been any traitorous dealing, punish him at once. And 
" have a careful eye to the Irish people, that they neither deceive you nor offend 
those that are well affected within the town!’* 

Wilkes repeated by letter to Leicester both the magistrates’ accusation and 
Stanley’s answer." The frequent assumption that Leicester out of “incapacity” 

U:«)iiy 1 |>. lb. 340. ami Cal: j). ^14. tn extenso, Cubah, Pt, II. 

-Dec. 14. Docketed by Wilkes "Sir William Stanley’s iirdiscrction. An.swer to mine of advice 10 
carry himself vvi.wly at Deventer." Orig: S.P. Holland XI. 70. Cal. XXI (II) pp. 371-2 with only 
a few omis-sions. Pievitnisly printed by Motley '’United Netherlands" 11 , 154-5 “but not with 
complete aeciiiacy,” remarks editor o£ Calendar. 

311 ). X. 71. Cal: pp. 272-3 

♦Copy I p. S.P.F. Aich: XCI. p. 20. Col; 278-9. 

Ref : in his later letter of 18 Dec. Ib: p 23 and lb. p. 281. 
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and “ slothfulness ” appointed a known favourer of Spain to such a position of trust, 
is an amazing mistake, for nobody English then suspected Stanley, who sent Wilkes 
a yet more indignant letter. Wilkes humbly apologised for criticising him : 

“I protest before God I had no purpose to hurt or offend you; and considering the 
advice I gave . . . was private between you and me, and proceeding of my good love towards 
you, meseemeth you have done me a great deal of wrong, not only to take it in so evil part, 
but to charge me by your letter in scofSng manner with lack of discretion and want of ^od 
meaning toward you. . . 

He deplores to Stanley that it was not possible to help him sooner with money : 

“ howbeit there is now at the last coming to you some pay. You arc to consider that 
neither I nor any of our nation here . . . hath these naen’s purses at commandment, and 
therefore whoever will resolve to serve here must be contented to lack where it is not to 
be had.”^ 

Again Wilkes deplored to Leicester, whom the Queen was still detaining in 
England, the troubles increasing among the States, for lack of their Governor. 
The promised money for the troops comes in so slowly that the soldiers are in 
acute misery, “ especially at the fort before Zutphen, where they have died extremely 
with hunger ana cold.”^ 

On the 28th of January (i8th O.S.) the Council of State from The Hague 
reported to Leicester that Sir William Stanley had spoken disrespectfully of Sir John 
Norris and Mr. Wilkes, and had been discourteous to the States’ agent. They fear 
that if good order is not taken in Deventer some disaster will ensue.’’ 

On the 19th of January, — O.S., — ^Wilkes had sent Walsingham further account 
of the miseries arising from lack of the Governor General. The opening paragraph 
of his letter has long been in print;* but the remainder describing tlie behaviour 
of Stanley and Yorke has not yet been incorporated in any general history.® 
" . . . . Stanley ... 7 always too\ to be a gentleman of good judgment,” but his 
conduct had become such that the Council sent an express messenger to Leicester 
to request that speedy order be given to remove him from Deventer; where he 
was countenancing “ notorious and dangerous papists,” and offending the 
magistrates. Not content with forty pounds sterling a month allowed him by the 
States, he had extracted more “perforce from the Commissioner sent lately 
thither”; and was demanding “ more than was allowed to Sir John Norris or to 
Count Hohenlohe, or to any Earl that serveth in these countries.” He was 
despoiling the poor villagers in the district; and because of these and other 
insolencies the burgesses and people had grown to hate the government of English- 
men: 1 bnow your honour will find this information very strange considering 
the opinion you have conceived of the wisdom and discretion of Standley . . . 


I18 Deer. The Hague. Copy ij 4 pp. S.P.F. Arch XCI. p. at. Cal- p}) 280-1. 

^Copy p Ib: p. 23. and Cal: p. 281. 

3 Fr: 2 pp. SP.F. Arch: XC. p. 130. Brief abs: Cal: XXI (II) pp. 318-9. Published in " Biuhasen 
. . . Pan het Htsti Genootschap/’ Utrecht. Pt, XXXIV. p 136. ^ 

4 Motley. UN II. p. 174. 

5 First printed 1927, Cal: S.PF. XXI (II). pp. 322-4: from Copy 4/, pp. S.P.F. Arch: XCI. p. 41. 
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Before this could reach England, Deventer was surrendered by Stanley into 
the hands of the Governor of Zutphen, Colonel Tassis. Norris on the 20th of 
January, at Utrecht, could hardly believe such news. If the report be true, he 
exclaims, “I must account that all Overyssel is lost and the country in great 
danger . . . . 

On the 2ist, Norris confirms to Burghley “ the traitrous delivery of Deventer 
and the forts before Zutphen by Sir William Stanley, and Rowland Yorke, effected 
the 19th of this present . . . . ” 

“ Sir William Stanley, 3 days before the delivery of the town, did possess himself of a 
great tower joining to one of the gates . . . wherein he placed all his wild Irish; keeping from 
that day forward his men continually in arms, till the same 19 at 5 of the clock in the 
morning, he came to the town house, whence he took the keys of the gates by force, and 
opening the gate of the tower himself, with ^ or 6 more, went out on horseback about 
twenty score lyards? ] off, where he found Taxis, with 700 Foot . . , and some Horse. Pre- 
sently he brought them in and did put them in battle in the market place, and then disarmed 
all the inhabitants. 

“Sir Edmond Cary’s Company, who were not made acquainted with the treason, . . . 
refused to serve the traitor, and so were suffered to come away. Some few of the Protestants 
of the town saved them [ selves] over the walls." The rest are now in the hands of “a 
most cruel enemy. . . . The whole country remains wonderfully amazed .... not knowing 
who to trust 

Though Norris adds that Stanley was suspected before,— but that the “ large 
commission ” given him by Leicester made it difficult for others to deal with him, — 
if we look back over Wilkes’s letters, we shall see that though he and Norris had 
been perplexed by Stanley’s conduct, they had no suspicion of treachery. Their 
complaint had been of Stanley’s arrogance, but never had they impugned his 
loyalty. 

Yet Wilkes, when announcing to Leicester, on the 24th January, that 
Deventer “ui»n Friday morning last, somewhat before day .... was most 
traitrously delivered to the enemy by Sir William Standley, as likewise the forts 
before Zutphen by Rowland Yorke,” adds, “ it is a thing that hath long been 
feared here by the manner of his government and the continued intelligence between 
him and the enemy.” Wilkes’s own previous writings show him as having 
believed that any such treacherous intercourse must have been without Stanley’s 
knowledge; if indeed it had taken place at all. 

Wilkes describes how Colonel “ Taxis ” rode in to Deventer with “ 300 Horse 
and 600 ‘Lands knights’; and marched to the market place, wherein Standley 
received him with great joy and courtesy; and after they had walked awhile 
together, and disposed of certain Corps du Garde of the Lands knights and Irish 
at every carfours of the town and at the gates ” and bulwarks, " Standley with the 
whole re^ment too\ their oaths to the King of Spain; (a:ccpt Sir Edmund Carie 
and his men).” 


i“At Hague the 12th at nofojn.” p. S.P. Holland, XII. 29. Cal: p. 326. 
2 0 rig: 3 pp. S.P.H. XII. 31. Cal: 326-7. 
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“ It would grieve your Lordship to understand the conceits of the people 
.... and the dishonour and discredit grown to our nation thereby. Rowland 
Yorke is said to be the practiser for this treason.” As soon as the Spaniards 
entered the gates of Deventer, he came to enquire if they were in possession; and 
then “ galloped to the fort” (of Zutphen) where he made the Companies to 
.... forsake the place.” 

The Dutch reminded Wilkes that Stanley had previously declared he “ would 
be commanded by none but your Lordship or her Majesty.” “ .... I could but 
assure them that your Lordship therein meant nothing but for their good. As 
for 'Standley, I \new her Majesty herself reposed as great trust in him as in any 
gentleman of his sort in her realm’’ 

But they also blamed Leicester’s choice of Rowland Yorke, because when Yorke 
had some “perfidious dealing ” previously with them. His Excellency had answered 
for him “ as for your brother.”^ 

Wilkes wrote to Burghley, " sithence Sir William Standley hath failed {whom 
all men thought so loyd ) I \now not whom we may trust!’ 

“ The loss . . . doth endanger Overyssel, and Utrecht to the very gates ... the enemy 
is already coming into the field, and we not able to draw out against him above 3000 men 
at the uttermost, and leave the towns provided.” The Spaniard “ groweth strong in all 
places, and prevaileth against us daily by practice and corruption; and the State here, through 
the absence of a Governor, so disunited and distracted, .... that unless it may please her 
Majesty to send over a Governor, and enlarge the succours with speed, it is like all will run 
to ruin 

To the Lord General, Wilkes reported also;® and to Vice Chamberlain Sir 
Christopher Hatton he deplored how “ these two men ” Stanley and Yorke, “ to 
requite my Lord for the honour and favour he did them, have sold and delivered 
over to the enemy the town of Deventer and the forts before Zutphen : being two 
of the principal parts of his Lordships endeavours and victory here 

To Burghley, Sir John Norris relates that a month before the betrayal of 
Deventer, Stanley had sent some of his Irishmen secretly into Ireland, possibly with 
a view to preparing for a Spanish landing. “ But if it shall please her Majesty to 
continue her countenance to these countries,” adds Norris, “7 dare venture my life 
to give the King of Spain so much to do here that he should have little means to 
invade any other place!’^ 


Whatever Norris might say in private, his letter to the Dutch Council of State 
was much the reverse of humble : He feels with them in their concern at the loss 


iCopy 2% pp. S.P.F. Arch: XCI. p. 46. Cal: pp. 331-2. 

2 The Hague 24 Jan: 1586-7. i p. P.S. and Seal. Holland XII. 38. Cal. pp. 332-3. 
3 Utter not found. oi 2 

«Copy % p. S.P.F. Arch: XCI. p. 49. Cal: 333. 
p. S.P. Holland XII 32. Cal: 327-8. 
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of Deventer, but assures himself they will not draw conclusions derogatory to Her 
Majesty and the English who are their sole support against the Spaniards. 

More truly than tactfully he reminds them that Stanley’s offence is not without 
Dutch precedent, various nobles having betrayed their compatriots and several 
Governors surrendered their charges to the enemy; and a “ countless number ” of 
Colonels and soldiers had done the same. 

Urging the encouragement of good relations between soldiers and cidzens, 
he considers the people are showing a right spirit in that they blame the two 
traitors and not the whole English nation; and he ends by advising them as to the 
disposition of troops to confront the enemy 

The States General addressed a remonstrance to Queen Elizabeth. Harking 
back to the loss of Antwerp, “ not in despair but in deep regret ” at having forfeited 
at one stroke the gain of last year, the States request her to be more liberal to them 
in their dire need : so that this misfortune at Deventer may be redeemed, and their 
just quarrel be supported.® 

The next day by proclamation they put a price on the heads of William Stanley 
and Rowland Yorkc, offering “ 1000 pounds ” or “ 40 kronen ” for their persons, 
alive or dead. But despite the treason of these officers, no one was allowed to speak 
slanderously of Her Majesty and the English, to whom, under God, the Provinces 
owed their preservation.® 

Actually there had already been much evil speaking; less against Queen 
Elizabeth than against her General. Sir John Conway from “ Middclborrow ” 
(28th January) had written to Walsingham that “the fault here is now wholly 
laid upon the Earl of Leicester, by placing one whom he knew to be a papist and 
the other we knew to be a traitor before and not worthy of trust But 

neither the Queen, Leicester, Burghlcy, Wilkes, nor Walsingham knew Stanley to 
be a “ Papist wc have seen how he had been asking Walsingham to arrange for 
him to serve under the Huguenot King of Navarre, the better to disguise his 
intentions.® 


In a letter to Burghlcy, Conway describes how the Governor of Zutphen made 
a stand in the market place, sounded a drum, and by proclamation ordered “ that 
all burghers should tltither repair, and in the State house surrender all their arms; 
Sir William Stanley did fetch some of the townsmen to come and welcome Taxis 

1 Utrecht 5 Feb: Copy i’/^ pp. French S.F.F. Arch: XC. j). 146. Abs: Cal: p. 337. 

2 The Harae, 6 Feb: 1587. Fr: lyi p. Holland XII. 48. and S.F.F. Arch: XC. p. 163 .and Abst: 
in Engfish, Holland XU. 49. 

pp* Holland XII. 50 Abs. C.1I. p. 340. Publi.shcd in extenso in Dutch by Dr. 
N. Japiksc ** Resol utien tier Staaten GeneraalJ* Vol. V. p. 508. Now first published in English, 
E.E. App pp. 379.380. 

‘S.P. Holland XII. 51. Cal: pp. 340-1 says “much damaged.” ® Ante, p. 359. 
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[the Governor of Zutphen.] With weeping tears and sad countenances they gave 
him reverence, seeing themselves so betrayed.” Whereon Stanley wept with them, 
and protested with vehement oaths that ne had not done this out of covetousness, 
but only “ for the discharge of his conscience.” Sir John Conway adds dryly that 
the pay from Spain was ” said to be ;^i3,ooo.”* 

Further news was in a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham from Henry Kirkman : 

"... It was mine evil hap eight days before” [the betrayal of Deventer] “to be 
taken prisoner, serving on horseback, under His Excellency's troop, where eight of Mr. 
Dormer’s Company was killed; two most grievously wounded; myself most wonderfully 
'scaped with a little shot in the face, with loss of my two horses, and 300 dollars ransom; 
earned to Sutfield [Zutphen,] where I was most honourably used of Taxis the Governor. . . .” 

The next news was of the loss of Deventer. 

“ . . . Within four days after, Taxis sent for me to Deventer, where Stanley had per- 
suaded him to stay me, with [offers of] great advancement of preferment .... [saying] 
the King of Spain had made very many ships for Ireland; Stanley to be the General thereof; 
myself for that he \netv me to be a seaman I should ma^e mine otvn preferment: To the 
which I answered, 1 would rather serve my Prince in loytdty a beggar than to be \nown and 
reported a rich traitor with breach of conscience" 

To this rebuke Stanley retorted, “ Conscience, . . . that is the principal of mine enlarge- 
ment, for before (said he) have I served the DevB, and now I serve God ; with divers other 
traitrous allegations 

By the martial code of honour there is nothing that can be said m defence of 
^ officer who accepts the governorship of a town, and then sells it. But just as 
in 1844 the editor of "TAe Leycester Correspondence" sentimentalised over what 
he termed failure of “nerve ” on the part of Van Hemert at Grave in 1586, — and 
appeared xmable to see anything disgraceful in Hemert sturrendering that newly 
victualled stronghold immediately after swearing to hold it for six months, — so in 
1851 another editor alluded to Stanley as “ this unfortunate Knight,” and cast all 
the blame upon Leicester; to whom he stated the previous English capture of the 
Zutphen forts to have been a considerable “ surprise.” But it was notorious that 
“ his Excellency’s own selfe ” had insisted on the escalade.® And as it was one 
of Stanley’s Company, and of his name and kin, who had been knighted at the 

pp. with more particulars S.P. Holland, XII. 52. Cal; pp. 341-2. A later letter (from Dr. 
Thomas Doylcy, apparently to Walsingham) Utretent, 25 March, 1587, encloses copies of Stanley’s 
letters to Sir John Norris, from which it is clear that there is no ^ound for the charge that it 
was because of a grievance against Norris that he “played that traitrous part.” Other letters arc 
enclosed wi* further details. Stanley’s new device on his ensign was “ the Bourgognion cross ” 
and a crucifix, and in Spanish the words “For God, King, and Country.” By this later repoit, 
“his reward is 3000 crowns in ready money and 1,500 pistolets pension in Naples. Rowland 
Yorke is gone into Spain.” (S.P.H. XIII. 117. 2 pp. and Cal : 420-1.) 

” 5 - Cal: pp. 418-9. Editor of Cal: (p. 419) adds that 
Motley, U N.^ 11 . 105, gives an account of the interview with Taxis (in oratto recta) but 
erroneously gives the captain’s name as Henchman, and makes other mistakes, substituting ‘brave 
man for sea man’; beginning Stanley’s speech with ‘Continue so’ instead of ‘Conscience’: 
and stating that ‘ Henchman ’ was still in captivity etc.” 

3 Brief e Report/* etc. 1587, E E (ante) pp. 229-231. 
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fort by Leicester for victorious gallantry, the name of Stanley was then in specially 
good repute.^ 

In a list of “ The names of those English companyes that remayne at the states 
paye, ratefied by my Lo[rd] before his going over** (to England) the three first 
names are, “ The Lo(rd) Audley. S* William Stanley. S' Edward Stanley.”® 

In Leicester’s " Latves and Ordinances .... meete and fitte to be observed by 
all such as shall serve her Majestie under him . . . and therefore to be published and 
notified to the whole Armie,** ® after describing as jpunishable by “ death with 
torments ” the crime of concealing treason or conspiracy, Item 9 specifies, " iVo 
man shall have speech or conference, deliver or receive letters to or from the enemie, 
.... either secretly or openly without manifesting the same presently unto the 
Generali or Marshall, or having former authorities so to doe ....** Penalty for 
disobedience, death. And clause 12, No man “appointed to watch or warde” 
may “ depart the place.” Penalty, death. 

“ No man shall give up or deliver unto the enemies any place left in his 
charge or beeping, upon paine of death. 

If any man flie to the enemie, or be taken upon his departure towards 
them, he shall suffer death.*’* 

But it was an English pen which “ At Rome the 23 of April 1587,” St. George's 
Day, made the mistake of trying to defend on theological grounds a sort of 
treachery which the martial codes of all nations condemn. This tract— which did 
far-reaching harm to the English Catholic cause,— was named 

The Copie of a Letter written by Af, Doctor Allen: Concerning the Yaelding up, of 
the Cine of Dauentrie, unto his Catholickf Majestie by Sir William Stanley Knight. 

Wherein is shewed both how lawful, honorable^ and necessarie that action was: and 
also that al others especiallie those of the English Nation, that detayne anie townes, or 

1 Confusion is of later date. In a fervently eulogistic volume of " Memoirs ... of The Ancient and 
Honourable House of Stanley from the Conquest to the year ij4t** published in Manchester, 1769, 
Sir Edward and Sir William Stanic'y arc rolled into one (pp. 52-$ 5). 

“ Edward Stanley . . . was a Gentleman of the Army in the vScrvicc of Queen Elizabeth, under 
the Command of the brave Earl of Leicester, in Holland; wlicro at the Siege of Zutphen he 
acquired great Reputation by a most uncommon action ... in the attack of a fort of the said 
town.” (There follow fantastic details): “for which . . . the Earl of Leicester Knighted him, 
and gave him Forty Pounds in Hand, and a Yearly Pension of one Hundred Marks . . . during 
his lire. But . . . who could imagine that so gallant a Man, and so well rewarded as he was, 
could forget his duty to his Sovereign, and take up Arms against her in Favour of Spain, whither 
he was obliged to fly, and die in Exile and Disgrace, either not knowing or forgetting the 
Spanish Proverb, which they verified in him by Slight and Contempt, to wit that they love 
the Treason, but hate the Trayror.” 

Rather “who could imagine” that historian of the House of Stanley, professing to have derived 
his information from Documents, and correcting some of “Mr. Cambden’s errors,” could have 
imputed to Sir Edward Stanley the treachery of Sir William 1 
3 SP. Holland XL 25. 

3 BM. C33. bi. first reprinted E.E., pp. 27-31, ante. 

^Clauses 49 and 50. 
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other places in the lotve Countries, from the King Catholi\e, are bound, upon paine of 
Damnation, to do the like. 

Before which is also prefixed a gentleman's letter that geae occasion of this discourse. 
Matt. 22. Reddite ergo quae sunt Caesaris, Caesari. Render therefote the things that 
are Caesars, to Caesar: 

Imprinted at Antuarpe, by Joachim Trognaesius, Anno 

The 19th century editor who reprinted this, held up as “ an example of one 
u nfa i thf ul both to the Queen and the States,” not Stanley, but Leicester; whom he 
further rebuked for a “ surprising credulity,” in that he had “ reckoned upon the 
complete fidelity of those who served under himself.”* 

(It would have been much more “surprising” had the General distrusted 
Stanley, after seeing his vigorous action against the Spaniards at Doesburg, and that 
on the morning of die 22nd of September 1586, when Sir Philip Sidney as a 
Horseman came by his fatal wound, Sir William Stanley was one of the officers 
“ wounded on foot.”)® 

Matters were not improved by the apology offered on Stanley’s behalf from 
the pen of Dr. William Allen, who drew an aimuity from the King of Spain as 
a Professor of Divinity abroad, and was proportionately unwelcome to such of his 
own countrymen as had set their faces against Spain. 

In 1581, in his “ Apologie," Dr. Allen had described Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
as " most glorious and renowned for the world abrode, and most secure and happie 
to the subjects at home, had it not been contaminated by the fatal calamities of 
alteration in religion.” This “ Apologia ” has given rise to misunderstanding of 
Allen’s political principles; because in it he denied any ” conspiracy against our 
Prince and countrie,” ignoring the Northern Rising. Despite the Bull and 
Declaration of 1569-70 against “ Elizabeth the pretended Queen of England,” Allen 
in 1581 still called her “ the Queene our Sovereigne.”* 

This was an inconsistency in any ecclesiastic vowing fealty to Rome; for the 
English Catholics were so placed that they either had to range themselves on the 
side of the intended foreign conqueror or the country, or disobey the Pope who 

^B.M. G.11910. 

2 Intro: p. XXL ** Cardinal Alienas Defence of Sir Wtlliani Stanley' b Surrender of Deuenter. January 
2g, Edited by Thomas Heywood F S.A, Pnntcd for the Chetham Society » MDCCCLIJ* 

99 pp. of Introduction in large print (embodying many euois); and 33 pp. of Allen’s text in small 
print. The modern title is a misnomei; it was “Mr. Doctor Allen** not yet elected Cardinal, who 
undertook the hopeless task of advocate for Stanley. 

From Milan last January, 1386-7 Captain Jacopo de Pissa wrote to S.V. (foi Sir F. Walsingham) 
“Dr. Alcn although he has not succeeded in being a Cardinal, yet makes a brave show in Rome 
with his coach and servants and will not come hither as soon as was expcciod.’’ 

(Italian. Italicised words in cypher, decoded by Thos. Phelippes. Cal : S.P F. XXL (I), p. 191. 
(1927). 

3 Whetstone, Sir Phillip Sidney*’ kc (1587) And ’*A Biiefc Repot t'’ 

An Apologia and true Declaiatton of the Institution and Endeavours of the two English colleges 
, . etc. (the foreign Seminaries he had founded for English Catholics.) B.M 10*19. g.4.; and 
0.19575. 
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planned in this way to hasten the collapse of Elizabeth. Actually the anathema 
of Pius V had aroused anew the old English abhorrence of foreign coercion. 

Whatsoever remnants of English feeling had prompted Dr. Allen to try 
persuasion in 1581 instead of denunciation, his whole case for Stanley in 1587 was 
based upon obedience to the “Bullae Pit Quinti. an\jio\ 156^ “ (^o). 

“All of justice within the realme, done by the Quenes authoritie ever since she 
was by publike sentence of the Church and Sea Apostolike, . . . declared an Heretike, and 
an eneirae of God’s Church, and for the same excommunicated, and deposed from all regal 
dignitee, as I say, ever sithcnce an. 1570, ... d is voide by the laws of God and man, so 
h^eti'ise no wane can be lawfully denounced or waged by her." 

That because of her “ defection from the faith, or other enormities not 
tolerable,” the “ dutie of service ” by her soldiers was no longer “ allowable,” was 
an argument little likely to convince the Queen’s defenders. 

By Stature ist Elizabeth, no foreign Potentate or “ Bishop ” was admitted to 
possess any jurisdiction over her subjects. To endeavour to regain this control by 
threats of damnation, supported by the power of Spain, was a (wlicy which could 
only have succeeded if the Spanish arms had been entirely victorious. 

Dr. Allen’s arguments, though a reversal of the martial code, were nevertheless 
based upon the wording of the Sententia Dedaratoria : viz ; 

" We ... do deprive the same Elizabeth of her pretended title to the kingdom 
. . . And we do command and interdict all and every Nobleman, Subjects, People, 
and others . . . that they presume not to obey her, or her monitions. Mandates and 
Laws. And those which shall do the contrary (to our command) we do innodate with 
the li\e sentence of Anathema.”^ 

But the editor says nothing as to the two English replies to Allen : One, licensed 
to Richard Jones on the 9th of April, was called “A Short admonition uppon the 
shameful treason wherewith Sir William Stanley and Rowland Yor^e have betrayed 
and Delivered for money unto the Spanyardes the towne of Deventer and the Scons 
of Zutphen.”^ Another, simed G.D., is entitled " A Brief e Discoverie of Dr. Allens 
seditious drifts, contrived in a Pamphlet written by him, Concerning the yealding 
up of the towne of Deuenter (in Ouerrissel) to the king of Spain, by Sir William 
Stanley. The contents whereof are particularly set down in the page following. 


Given at Rome, at St. Peters, in the year of the Incarnation . . . 1569 . . .”(1570 n.s.) B.M. 
C.18 e.2. Vide E.E. Vol. 11 , pp. 44—48. 

2 This cannot be found. Not mentioned in Redgrave and Pollard’s Short Title Catalogue: nor in 
B.M. Catalogue (Searched the latter under Stanley, Deventer, Yorkc, Kutphen, Treason, United 
Provmccs, Appendix; Nctheilands, General Appendix; etc., etc.) 

Not in Bodleian; not at Guildhall. Not in Hatfield Hou-se collection of Political Tracts. Nor 
is this English tract to be found in Holland. There is, however, in B.M. (597. e.30) "Een corte 
ezzinneringhe ende waeschouwinghe opt schendelyc\ verraedt daar met de Colonel Stanley ende 
hopman Jorck de Stadt Deventer ende Schanse teghens Zatphen, den Spaengaerden om geld 
verraden engelvert hebben. Johannes Van Euerdinghen." Utrecht. 1587. 410. This was written 
by a burgomaster of Utrecht, named Piouninck van Deventer; and has been reprinted by Bor, 
in " Oosprong\ det Nederhndscke Oorlogen," Vol. II. (folio ed ;) p. 883. 
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(Quotations from Rev; 17. v. 3, Matth. 15. v. 6, Matth. 7. v. 15.) “London 
Imprinted by /. W. for Francis Coldoc\, 1588." "Authorised under the 
Counsellors Jiandes."^ A c^y of this is among Lord Burghley’s books; and we 
may infer it represents the oracial point of view. 

In marked contrast to the vehement methods employed against Queen 
Elizabeth, “ G.D.’s ” manners are studiously self-possessed. When he finds Dr. 
Allen’s deductions inconsistent with the premises, he calls this an “oversight.” 
His reply is some 30,000 words; so it will suffice here to take the three main points ; 
(i) From a military standpoint, to vindicate Stanley’s conduct is impossible. (2) 
That Dr. Allen’s criticisms aainst Lord Leicester’s administration of the Low 
Ctountries are at variance with known and demonstrable facts. That the Pope’s 
dispensing of subjects from allegiance and soldiers from the agedong obligations of 
their profession, upsets human law and order and is “ contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures.*’ As to Stanley’s giving up of Deventer, 

" there is none of them, nor anie soldier . . . but knoweth that to yeild a Townc, Forte or 
holde wherewith a man is put in trust, . , . so long as there is within it sufficient meanes 
to defend it, yea though it were not defensible, yet to yield it without due summons is death 
by the Law of Armes.”® Much more ” is it inexcusable “ to render a Towne freely, without 
either force or demand; or rather corrupdy and traitorously to sell it for money 

Though Dr. Allen had rebuked Drake, and contrasted Lord Leicester and the 
Prince of Parma to Leicester’s detriment, G. D. did not make any counter-attack 
on Parma : ''1 sp€a\ not any way to the derogation of the Du\e's honor, for I \now 
him to be a worthy Prince and a famous Soldier/' But as to Leicester : 

“ I hope your Catholic soldiers . . . will confesse that for the small time he was in 
those countries, and the little meanes he had both there and elsewhere, he was neither idle 
nor spent his time and travell in vaine: he shewed sufficiencie inougb both in his temperate, 
prudent, and pohttc\ government of the State, and managing of the mibtarie affairs; neither 
was he backward for hts owne person ,,, at any service in the field where either his 
counsell, presence, or help of hand was required. They all \now this to be truef*'^ 

After a protest, borne out by independent testimonies of officers who had the 
means to judge of Leicester’s merit as they partook of his services, G. D.” adds 
that all the worlde may easily know the cause why the Earle of Leicester is above 

lArber’s Stat: Regis; Vol. IL p, 230, for Anno 1588: “Master Coldok. Entred for his copic A 
brief Discovery of Dr. Allens Seditious Dryfics. Authoiisecr’ &c. 4to. 128 pp: and Summary of 
Contents i p. Fiontispicce St. George slaying the dragon. (B M. 393. e. 10.) There was “ . . . a 
second or French edition, [of Allan’s bookl printed at Paris 1588 .... a third edition in Latin, 
printed at Cracow (at the Jesuits’ pi ess theic?) 8vo. 1588.” Thos. Htywood, p. i. Intiod: to 
** Cardinal Alien* s Defence/' Chetham Soc: 1851. 

2 The death penalty for wrongfully sunendenng a fortress or town had not only been carried out 

the previous yeai upon Baron Hcmert after his betrayal of Giavc to the Prince of Parma. Seven 
ycais prior to this there had been the case of “Fiangct, Goveinor of Fontarabia . . . in . . . 1580, 
being found guilty of not making a proper defence . . . against the Spaniards.*’ Brought upon 
a scaffold ” he was stripped of his armour, and his shield emblazoned with his arms was reversed, 
while the Heralds proclaimed him no longer fit to hold the title of nobility. The legal penalty was 
death; but being old he was allowed to live "The Analysis of Nobility." Baron von Lowhen, 
London, 1754. Ch : VIII. " How Nobility becomes forfeited." p. 296. 

3 pp. 28-29. 4 pp. 46-47. 
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all men the most odious to Dr. Allen ” : namely because he is “one of the greatest 
and principall patrons ” of the English Church. 

Dr. Allen had taken as his text “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.” For him Deventer was Caesar’s, and Caesar was Philip of Spain; 
wherefore Sir William Stanley in handing the town over to Spain was acting 
according to the Scriptures. Also, Dr. Allen argued that as England did not belong 
to Queen Elizabeth,— the Popes having refused to acknowledge her right, and 
having forbidden her subjects to obey her,— her Lieutenant-General’s orders were 
invalid, and the duty of English military Governors henceforth was to yield to the 
King of Spain such cautionary towns as they held for Elizabeth. 

This (says G.D.) could be answered on military law alone; but there were 
other reasons why the majority of Englishmen could not agree with Dr. Allen as 
to the Pope’s right to release the Queen’s subjects from their allegiance. The ensuing 
is the concentrated essence of the Elizabethan argument : 

“ If the Pope have any authority to depose Princes, he must have it from God. 

“ If he have it from God he must have it by some warrant” out of the “ word ” of God, 

“ But no place of Scripture giveth him warrant to depose Princes . . . God jorUddeth 
all men to speai^ evil of Princes . . . much more to hart them in deed, and to deptive them 
of their Kingdoms . . . which the Pope sceketh to doc, and D. Allen maintaineth may law- 
fully be done. ^ 

What God commandeth in one place in Scripture, he doth not countermand in another. 
. , . Luke I, Dan : 2, 20, and V. cap. 4, 14 and 22. God (not the Pope) putteth downe and 
setteth up Kings. 

The ancient Fathers and Doctors of the Church coniirme ilie supreme authoritie of 
Princes next immediately under God.” 

« follow quotations from Scriptures; and the deduction that Princes even 
if “HeretkJ^s, Tur\es or Heathens” are still Princes; and that the concern of the 
Pope should be with their souls, not their crowns. “ The Greatest Prince ” may 
be subject to miritual admonition and moral appeal from the “ meanest Minister ”; 
but G.D. holds that neither the minister nor the Pope should claim to be temporal 
masters of the Princes : 


Christ professed himself not to be a King of this world; ” and on earth he was willing 
to be subject to the law: Whereas “The Pope presumeth himscife not to be a subject . . . “ 
but a superior . . , which is to put “ The Scholler above his Maistcr,” and to make “ The 
Vicars authoritie greater than his from whom he taketh all authoritie 

If this had been answered the reply would have been that the successors of St. 
Peter had authority to “ bind or loose.” 


But tlie editor who in 1851 reprinted Dr. Allen’s "Letter” of 1587, seemed 


'^''Tertul. ad Scalpalam. Idem tn Apologetics” •. and other citations, p. 60. 
given supra as summarised in G.D.’s marginal notes, pp. 54-76. 


These arguments are 
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unaware that the claim of Pius V to dethrone Sovereigns was by no means endorsed 
by every Catholic Prince : the most notable exception being the Emperor, who “ used 
sharp words ” about the Pope to Queen Elizabeth’s Ambassador, assuring him that 
having seen at Prague a copy of the Declaration he had severely rebuked the Nuncio 
for circulating it.^ Likevnse Philip II and his father, both in turn, when excom- 
municated, had resisted as firmly as Queen Elizabeth any attempt to curtail their 
sovereignty. 

In the reply to Dr. Allen, the preliminary address to the Reader is not dated; 
but the peroration contains direct allusion to the intended attempt of Spain to sub- 
jugate England by the sword. Englishmen are bidden to fortify their minds and 
prepare to protect their Sovereign : 

“ assuring our selves that fighting in so goodlie, so just, so honorable a quarrell, 
the successe cannot be but most happie, most prosperous, most glorious: that 
if we defend our Countrey we shall remaine free and safe; if we overthrow our 
Enemies we shall abide victorious', if we die in this quarrell, we shall live 
eternally. To which assurance of freedom, safety, victorie, and life, what comfort 
can he comparable}’*^ 

Such was the spirit in which a great number of Queen Elizabeth’s subjects 
prepared to meet the " warres made for the execution of his Holines Sentence, by 
the hi^he and mightie King CatholiJte of Spain.” The phrase is Dr. Allen’s;® 
when in 1588 he again was to urge the nobility and people of England to forsake 
the " accursed excommunicate hereti\e ” Elizabeth, whom he described as “ the 
very shame of her sexe and princely name, the chiefe spectacle of sinne, and 
abomination of this our age . . 


1 Ambas : H. Cobham to Sir Wm. Cecil, from Spues, 17 Sep : 1570. Cal : S.P. Foreign. No. 1267. 
, P- 339 - 
® Finis, p. 128 

^"TAe Admomtion,” etc. Dated “From my Lodginge in the Palace of St. Peter at Rome this 28 
April 1588.” Signed " The Caidtnal.” (B.M. G.6067.) (Title page ensues under date.) 

*Op. cit. p. liiiL 
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APPENDIX A. 

POLITICAL AND THEOLOGICAL TRACTS BY DR. WILLIAM ALLEN: 

Published abroad between and i^^z: now in the British Museum. 

Thomas Hey wood when editing in 1851 ** Cardinal Allen* s Defence of Sir William Stanleys 
surrender of Deventer/* in a 99 page Introduction to 33 pages of text, asserted that the British Museum 
** however rich in Ninevah marbki^ h very defective m hool^s required by the student of history/*'^ 
A list of the oiigmal editions of Dr. Allen's pamphlets preserved in the Museum is therefore now 
appended. It will be found to include ** A Defense and Declaration of the CathoU\e Ckurchies 
Doctrine touching Purgatory/* which Heywood blamed the Museum for not posscs.sing. 

Though the most important of Dr. Allen’s writings arc quoted in the text of ** Elizabethan 
England/* and the circumstances in which they appeared are made plain, the ensuing short titles 
(1567-1592) arranged in chronological order should be useful. The trouble is not that the British 
Museum lacks idth century tracts, but that historians too seldom study them; or if reading on tlie 
one side or the other are unwilling to consider the opposite arguments. 

** Elizabethan England** by showing the principles of both sides, not in abstract but fiom 
their own mouths and pens, is breaking away from the established convention by which each 
historian is expected to select a ‘‘standpoint” and quote only such contemporary material as may 
garnish it. But the historian, be he Catholic or Protestant, cannot himself fully understand what 
his co-religionists were battling against, unless he hears what tlieir opponents had to say. 

All Protestants who mean to write Elizabethan history, biography, or essays, should acquaint 
themselves with Cardinal Allen’s line of thought Every Catholic historian needs to become intimate 
with Lord Burghley, Sir Francis Walsingham, Sir Francis Drake and the Karl of Leicester, who were 
the chief preventers of the fulfilment of Allen’s hope to become Archbishop of Canterbury, with such 
power to extirpate heretics as Cardinal Pole had wielded under King Philip 11. 

Whether Allen’s ** Admonition** of 1588 was written by him or for him by another English 
priest is a question still disputed ; but as it was signed by the ** Cardinal of England/* and circulated 
by his order, it counts as if he had composed it 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST. 

(1565) ** A Defense and Declaration of the CathoU\e Churchies Doctrine, touching Purgatory 
and Prayers for the soules departed/* (3925. dc. i.) (Modern edition of same, 1886. 4257 f.4.) 

(1567) " A treatise made in Defence of the lawful Power and authoMe of priesthod to remkte 
sinnes/* etc. 692. a. 42. Another copy G. 19934. 

(1576) " Gultehni Alani .... Ubri tres/* (4324. k.i6.) 

(1581) ** An Apologia and true Declaration of the Institution and Endeavours of the two English 
colleges .... Mounts in Henalt** (1019. g.4. Another copy O. 19575*) 

(1582) " A brief e Histone of the glorious Martyrdom of XII Reverend Priests ** (By W. Allen). 
(4707. aa. 6.) (Modern reprint from the “ probably unique copy ” 1908 : cd. F** Pollen, S.J.) 

t Op cit. Chetham Soc : Vol. 25, Introd : p.lxxiii. (B.M. R. Ac. 8120/25). 
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(1583) **Historia del glonoso martmo dt sedict sacerdoti . . . Tradotto di lingua Ittglae in 
Italiana da uno del Collegio Inglese di Roma/* 

(1584) Another edition. 

(1583) Apologia G, Alani pro Sacerdotibus Societatis Jesu/* (860. b.9,) 

(1584) ** A True Sincere and Modest Defence of English Catholiques that Sit'S er Faith,** 

etc. (By W. A.) (3938, aaa. 45.) 

(1584?) ** Ad persecutores Anglos .... ’’(ascribed to him in B.M, Cat.) (39322, c.3.) 

(1587) " The copie of a letter written by M. Doctor A; concerning the yeelding up of the due 
of Daoentrie .... also a gentlemans letter that gave occasion of this discourse/* (G.11910.) Lacks 
gentleman’s letter, which is printed from a copy in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Pans, in Chetham 
Soc: Vol. 25 (1851). ** Cardinal Allen’s Defence of Sir William Stanley’s Surrender of Deventer, 
(R. Ac. 8120/25).! 

(X588) ** An Admonition to the nobility and people of England and Ireland concerning the 
present warres made for the execution of his Holmes Sentence, by the high and mightie Kinge 
Cathohhe of Spam/* (G. 60 67.) 

(1592) ** Biblia Sacra . . . Sixti Quinti . . . jussu recognita/* (By M. A. Columna, W.A. etc.) 
(466. d.5.) 

To these may be added, 

'' Copia d*una lettera scritta all iUustriss .... Cardinal d’lngUlterra prima ch*eglt fosse promote 
al Cardinalato, con la nsposta del medesmino tradotta del* Inglese in lingua Italiana, Firenze 1^88,** 
8vo. Signed A. R. Translated by A. Wisse. (B.M. 8032. a.37.) 

Also: 

Letters and Memofials of William, Cardinal Allen, Ed: by the Fathers of the Congregation of 
the London Oratory ** 1878. (B.M. 2210. f 2,)2 2nd ed : 1882, 

As to the last, biographers and editors usually confine themselves to such aspects of a case as 
they have undertaken to depict. Whether omissions are deliberate or unconscious, it is equally 
necessary to supplement each modern work by matter from the opposite side. If Protestants are 
offended that the Roman Catholic nominal Archbishop of Canterbury and “ Cardinal of England ” 
is now given so much space, especially in regard to his attempted defence of Stanley, 1587, they should 
notice that space is also given to the Answer to his arguments; which Answer his editor in 1851, 
who regarded the British Museum as so defective, had overlooked. 

If any Catholic rcadcis consider the Answer too prominent in the present woik, they should 
observe that whereas Dr. Allen’s tract was reprinted in extenso in 1851 by the Chetham Society, and 
is accessible in this reprint m American and Australian Libraries, the only means by which oversea 
students can at present see the Answer is through such quotations as arc now first offered. For 
understanding the England which foiled King Philip, some acquaintance with that Answer is desirable. 


iThe 1851 title is misleading; for the tract in the orig: is by “Doctor Allen.” It was wiittcn in 
April; and the Pope’s letter to King Philip II as to having made Dr. Allen a Cardinal was not till 
the following Au^st. 

2 Further ** Correspondence of Cardinal Allen** was published in 1911 in Csuholic Record Society 
"Mtscell**: Vol, VII. pp. 12-105: from Collect: M. Stonyhurst; letters to and fiom him: extracts 
from originals now lost, erstwhile in the English College at Rome. Though headed as “Corres- 
pondence of Cardinal Allen ” this selection only covers 1579-85 prior to his reception of a Cardinal’s 
hat. The frontespiece of this Vol. VII is the ^ length portrait of Dr. Allen in Caidinal’s lobes, 
now at the Benedictine Abbey, Woolhampton, formerly St. .Gregory’s, Douai. Notes on portraits 
real and alleged, p. 13, op, cit. 
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“AN EDICT AGAINST WILLIAM STANLEY AND ROWLAND YORKE”: 

February 9 (January i^86-y. 

This Edict, well known to Dutch historians, has been overlooked in England. Apparently, in 
common with Stanley’s own letters, it was unknown to the editor o£ Dr. Allen’s treatise; neither 
was he acquainted with the printed answer to Allen. 

The prolix language of the Council of Estate is fatiguing,— so the main points are now 
italicised.i This is for students only; it is not necessary for the general reader. 


AN EDICT 

OFF PROSCRIPTION, AGAINST WILLIAM STANLEY AND ROULAND 
YORKE an Inhibition against the Slamderors of tkEnglish Nacion. 

The Counsells of Estate of th* Vnited Provincics of the Lowe Contries in Commission necrc vnto 
his Exoie, send all those that shall sec or hearc these presents read, greating. 

Though it is so: dial William Stanlye and Rouland yoy\e have alltvayes received and enioyed 
manye and manifolde benefices credits and countenances of her of England of his Ex^*^ and w^all 
of all thoi>e of these vnited Provincics Wherefore diey ought w^^'all service and loyaltye towards hei 

his lyke good subiects and serviturs and also towards these provincics to be bound allwaycs 
In all obedience thankefully to aknowledge and requite Not w^^'standing it is so That thesaid Wtlham 
Stanlye having forgotten all honestie, detviie, and loyalty he ought vnto her fiis Naturall 
Prince, his Ex^^^ and also to these Provincics hath of late most tratterous and vilenoushe betrayd 
deliuered and yeuen ouer Into the hands of the hing of Spayne the Towne of Deuenter the good 
Citiesens and Inhabitants of thesame ware committed vnto him as Oottuernor upon his othe and 
credit. 

And also the forsayd yor\e hath villenouslye deliuered the Schantce or fortes ouer against 
Zutphen, into the Power of the sayd \ing the getting whereof had cost his and other Lories and 
Gentlemen so muche labor these Contries so muche monye and manye Gentlemen and^ stout soldiers 
their lyves so that it is not to be doubted but that God (when he secth tyme) will lett his Just punish- 
ment come vpon suche forgetters of all honestie and wicked perjure that have so shamefullye deliuered 
his People into his Enemies hands. 

Not w^^^standing as God hath charged vs to further aswcll the punishement of die wicked as to 
requyte and recompence the vertuous, So it is, that we foreknowledge and aduise of Lordes of the 
generall Estates have declared and declare by these presents the foresaya William Stanlye and Roeland 
yorhe villeyn(i) and traitours to her Ma^^^ their Naturall Prince to his and to all these united 
Provincics and therefore have Proscribed thesame all their complices followers and coadiutors to 
be abandoned and geven ouer, proscribe abandonc and geve ouer by these presents to all men 
Declaring whoso will take opon him to bring thesaid two Cheje traitours a tyve or dead in these 
vnited Provincics, that he shall be rewarded the somme off three thousand gilders, w^^ shall be 
presentlye thereupon told vnto him. And if so be that anie suche person here to fore hadde 
committed anye thinge, thereby deserving death or boddelyc correction, will take the same In hand, 
yt shall be wholyc forgeven him as we forgevc thesame by these presents for now and cucr. And 
though it be sufficiently knowen to all men 


1 On Feb: 7 n.s. order was given for di awing up of this Edict (S.P.H. XII. 50), It was issued two days 
later, 9 Feb. (30 January o.s.) Ib : 57 English, and 57^ Dutch version. The Dutch has been printed 
by Bor, hb. XXII, £, 21) : and folio ed : II. p. 882. The English is now first published in extenso. 
Only the MS. is in P R.O., docketed in an Elizabethan hand “ A Coppye of a proclamaiio against 
Yor\e and stanlye, published in Holland, Feb. 1586 ** (7), 
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how much the English Nacion have deserved of these vnited Provincies and the greate benefites 
that hath pleased her Ma^*^ and his w^^ assistance of monte men of warre and otherwise 

effectualye and m dede to shewe vnto thesame For the we all to gether must a\nowledge to be 
greatlye beholding vnto that Naaon and espectalye to her and his in so tnuche that everie 
one to his power ought to endeuor himselfi all thankcfulnesse to requite thesame and to hope for 
more ayde and assistance of her speciall grace and meie motion by the Tratic that Is to be done 
and die resolucion that shall please thesame her Ma^‘W^ to take the deputies of the gcnerall Estats. 
Not w^f^standmg it is daylye vunderstood, that upon the vnhappie losse off the forsayd Towne of 
Deventer and the schantse afore Zutphen manie wt^ed spirits evel affected to the common wheale 
thinking to have found stoff or matter generalye to blame and slaundre the enghsh Nacion and 
^pecialye her Ma^^^ and his as though that the forsayed traitours had bene placed In the forsayd 
Toune and Schantse w^^^ a predeterminacion to that effect w^i^out dew considcracion that there is no 
Contrie nor Nacion where not wick’ [d] vnhappie and hypocriticall persons are to be found, and that 
it IS ly^ewyse against all reason yea wholye bending against the rule of Christian love and Charitie 
to chardge and irnpute the faultes and evel dedes of the wic\ed vnto the godlye and vertuous. And 
forasmuche as suche slaunderous brutes and blamacions are imagined and taken to diuertc the common 
people beyng euel Instructed from the respect and love w®^ hath allwayes bene and yet Is boren to her 
Ma^i® and his and to cause these vnited Provincies to lose all hope thei ought to have by the 
gracieus countenance and assistance of her and by these mcanes to cause the people to fal In 

mistrust and desperacion, and finalye to breng thesame so farre to choose an other partye contrarie 
to the quiete prosperitie and maintenance of these vnited Provincies: So it Is: that we desyring 
carefuwe to talce ordre there In have by forknowledge and aduise as aforesayd verye expressely 
forbidden all men by these presents, of what state qmlitie nacion or condicion so ever: No more here 
after Iniuriously to blame or slaunder the english nacion nor yet to impute the losse of the forsayd 
Towne and Schantse vnto her or his Ex®**® vpon payne to he corrected as perturbators or 

disturbators of the common quiete w^^out anye forbearance. Therefore we ordaine and commaund 
that all men surcease or forbeare rashly e to fudge and belieue suche brutes and rapports beyng 
prefudiciall to the service and prosperitie of these united Provincies the honnor and reputacion of her 
Ma^*« and hts Ex®*® And to the ende that no man doo pretend ignorance not to knowe of these our 
Ordres we charge and commaund our verye deere, and loving tne Gouuernors and Estates or their 
deputed CounseU of the Provincies respectiuelyc of Gelderland and the Countrye of Zulphen Holland 
Zealand Vtrecht Friesland Ouerryssell and all other officiers Justises and Servauntes to cause these to 
be published abouts and in thesayd Contries and Provincies where Publicacions are accustomed to be 
made. Proceeding and causing to be preceded against the offenders in manner aforesayd w^^out grace 
fauor dissimulacion or forbearance. For that we have founde it so to be conuenient to the service 
and prosperitie of these Countries. Geven In the hage this 9*** of Februarye 1587. Bardesius 
By ordre of the Counsell of Estate In Commission nere vnto his Ex®*®. 

Chr. Huygens. 


J Onicial letters fiom the States General were always undersigned by the Secretary or the "GrifHcr 
and the President of the Council when signing added “ v^ ” (or '' videt,'* i.c. “ has seen Baidcsius 
was one of the principal Councillois 

^ As this Edict completely clears Leicester of blame, it is lemarkable that it has been so long neglected 
in England. 


PART IV. 

“gla tlje BtawbfetJj,** 


CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 


SECTION 8. 

‘‘Utter ntrech ti? our 
from C!Btt0lattb/* 

(The end oj all hope for the Queen of Scots, January, 1^86 — y). 


“ All your upright dealing and your honest travail will be in vain where you 
believe to obtain weal for our Queen at the Queen of England’s hands. You but 
lose your time, ... for first they will never meet together ; and next there will 
never be anything else but dissembling and secret hatred for a while ; and at 
length captivity and utter wreck to our Queen from England.” 

Prediction of Bassentyne to Sir Robert Melville, A.D. 1^62. 

“ Memoirs of Sir James Melville of Halhill, /5J5-/6/7.'' (Latest cd: A. Francis 
Steuart, 1929, p. 171). 


“ ... we have had audience of her Majesty, where we had refnsall of all our 
offers ; finding nothing but extremity meant toward our Sovereign’s Mother, . . . 
we intend to crave audience to take our leave the morn and return home. . . 

Sir Robert Melville to the Lord Secretary. London, xo January, 1586-7. 

Orig: Warrender Papers, Vol. A. f. 173. In extenso, “King James's Secret," 
1927, ed: Rait & Cameron, pp. 137-138. 


“ What thing, Madame, can greatlier touch me in honour . . . than that my 
nearest neighbour, being in straightest friendship with me, shall rigorously 
put to death a free Sovereign Prince and my natural mother ? . . . . 

. . . What monstrous thing it is that Sovereign Princes themselves should be 
the example-givers of their own sacred diadems* prophaning ? ” 

James VI to Queen "Elizabeth, 26th January, 1586-7. 

Orig: B.M. Cotton MS. Calig: C. IX. f. 192. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 

SECTION 8. 

‘‘Ulttetr wvBKh io our 0luern 
from ^tti^ianhJ* 

(The end of all hope for the Queen of Scots, January, 1^86 — 7 ). 


I N tlie field of action Lord Leicester in 1586 had again proved himself valiant and 
wise. We have seen him warmly compassionate for the sufferings of his 
“ poorc soldiers ready to praise and reward all according to their merits; con- 
stant to his friends, steadfast in loyalty to his ungrateful Sovereign. But his chivalry 
(so conspicuous when enduring the caprices of Elizabeth,) completely vanishes in 
relation to the Queen of Scots. Though ne was tenderly affectionate to and about Sir 
Philip and Lady Sidney, ardently concerned for veteran pensioners menaced by the 
severity of winter, tactful with the tempestuous Count Hohcnlohe, and generously 
admiring of Captain Edward Stanley’s exploit, — he is -revealed in a totally diflEcrent 
aspect vracn wc see him exercising his influence upon the susceptible mind of James 
VI of Scots, to prevent that Sovereign from championing the captive Queen his 
mother. Incongruous as the contrast appears between the noble and open-handed 
General at Doesburg or Zutphen, ana the politician working upon the young 
Scotch King’s cupidity, the motive in both cases was the same : the safety of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

* 

In his eagerness to terminate, as he supposed, the dangers to Elizabeth, 
Leicester lost sight of how it would look to posterity for one Queen to sign the 
death-warrant of another; and this other her relation, guest, and captive. So fully 
had he persuaded himself of Queen Mary’s complicity in Babington’s plot, that he 
did not reflect how damaging a precedent was being created when a Sovereign 
Princess was condemned on the word of her own secretaries. 

Leicester had come over from the Low Countries at this juncture 
that he might in person persuade Elizabeth to end the “ Parliamentary solemnities ” 
about Mary, and hasten her execution. So long as the captive lived, he argued, 

[383 J 
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thus long was Elizabeth’s life in danger. In this conviction, his utmost ener^es 
were directed to the overcoming of Elizabeth’s hesitation; and also to dispelling 
King James’s doubts : appealing to him not to sacrifice his chances of the English 
throne by defending the mother he could not remember having seen. 

Not the least of Queen Mary’s griefs was that her only son had been brought 
up from his babyhood by her enemies. And now in the supreme crisis, though 
for decency’s sake James protested against the fatal sentence, he was more concerned 
to try and ensure his own succession than to save his mother’s life. This, however, 
was concealed from 17th century historians such as Camden, and was not fully 
revealed until our own time.^ 

The Master of Gray, with Sir Robert Melville, and George Young, clerk of 
the Council, were sent to London to remonstrate, in King James’s name, about the 
“ preposterous and strange procedure against Our Mother,” They were bidden by 
James to remind Queen Elizabeth of her friendly promises so often made in the past 
to Queen Mary. They were to denounce the illegality of the condemnation; and 
point out that to allow a Sovereign, “ in all degrees of the best blood in Europe,” to 
be tried by subjects was a most dangerous example. 

They were to express the grief her death would cause her son; and if it were 
objected that to spare her life would be to endanger the Queen of England, it should 
be answered that the safest plan would be to send her out of England “ upon 
security and joint obligations” of the various Princes her kinsfolk. Her death 
would “ inflame the Papists ” to seek revenge; whereas for the English Queen to 
show mercy would be to disarm resentment, and win “immortal glory.” To 
execute the Queen of Scots would not quench but stir up factions; and the enemies 
of England would find a new head, more formidable than the imprisoned Queen, 
who was broken in health by her long captivity. But if the English Queen would 
not grant liberty, would she not at least spare “ our Mother’s ” life, on Mary 
signing a bond that she would never engage in any further plots? (This does not 
necessarily mean that James believed her to have concurred in Babington’s attempt.) 

If Queen Elizabeth would not listen to any of these proposals, she was to be 
asked what security she would regard as sufficient, and assured that King James 
would endeavour to meet her requirements and obtain the assistance of other 
Princes. But it was to be made plain that the life of the Queen of England was as 
dear to James as “ our Mother’s or our own.”® 


iThe correspondence has been collected and co-ordinated in ** King ]amei»*s Secret' Negotiations between 
Elizabeth and James VI relating to the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, from the Wartender 
Papers. Edited by Robert S. Ratt, C B.E , Hon. L.L.D. Historiographer Royal for Scotland, Professor 
of Scottish History and Literature in the University of Glasgow and Annie I Cameron, M.A , Ph.D 
London 1927. xiii, 214 pp, Q'The Wanender Papers” were subsequently published for the Scottish 
Hist: Soc:, annotated by the same two editors, 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1931.) 

Sfnstruc: of K. James to the Master of (Gray (17 Dec. 1586) 4 pp. MS. Vol. B. 327: ”The Warrender 
Papers,” Abbreviated, Vol. I, pp. 250-251. And see ”King James's Secret” p. 107; and Had: MS. 
1579. f. 75, ” Letters and Papers t elating to the Master of Cray,” (1835) pp. 1 20-1 25. 
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On crossing the Border in December, on this embassy, Sir Robert Melville 
could learn no news of his Sovereign’s mother, except that her execution was alleged 
to be intended for the “ next Saturday.” But he thought they would “ not be so 
sudden.”^ 

While the Ambassadors from Scotland were on the way. Lord Leicester replied 
to a letter he received from King James. He represented “ the Quene my mystres ” 
as most forbearing: 

“ I think no Prince under Heaven would either have borne so long so many 
dangerous attempts to the hazard of their lives as she hath done, neither would 
have foreborne the execution of justice so long ...” And though “ no man can 
blame your Majesty to speak for the safety of your mother’s life,” yet Leicester 
besought him to consider the case impartially; and advised him to ‘‘ deal more 
moderately : ” the Queen of England being “the person and Prince in the world 
that may do the most good or most harm ” (to James himself).® 

While penning a long, complex, and plausible epistle to try and prevent James 
opposing the execution, Leicester shows no sign of remembering how, quarter of a 
century earlier, his own Sovereign offered him to be a husband to the Queen of 
Scots.® The Scottish peers had not been minded to have an English King Consort; 
nor had Queen Mary herself been so disposed. If these events were presented in 
romance or on the stage, no one would fail to sec it as a tragic irony that the 
courtier suggested formerly as a consort for Mary was now vehemently bent upon 
bringing her to the scaffold. Ironical also it seems that when the Scottish Ambassa- 
dors at I^t obtained an audience in the Presence Chamber, the Court was “ dansyng 
and playing.” 

Sir Robert Melville found Lord Leicester very affable; but unyielding. And 
on ajpproaching the French Ambassador “ resident here,” Melville could “ learn 
nothing but the worst.”* The next day he reported to Scotland that “ Since writing 
of this other letter we have had audience of Her Majesty where we had refusal of 
all our offers, and [received | hard aaswers, finding nothing but extremity meant 
towards our Soverei^’s mother . . . . ” 

So little hope appeared, that “ we intend to crave audience to take our leave 
the morn and return home . . . ”® George Young also wrote :® 

“ .... we are here in the greatest perplexity .... that ever any men were in : ... 
all things disheartening us on every side, and every hour .... We have as yet 

1 Undated letter to Maitland, “This Munanday at Berwick." Warrender MSS. Vol. A. 174. "King 
James's Secret," p. n8, queried as 19th Dec. 

-^Greenwich. 31 Dec. 1586. Warrender, pp, MSS. Vol. A. £. 184. In extenso, Rait and Cameron, 
'' King James's Secret," pp. 122-126. 

^E.E. Vol. 1 . pp. 254-255. 

^London 9th January, Warrender Papers, Vol. A. f. 177. In extenso, "King James* s Secret,** in Scots; 
PP* 135-137* 

^Ib. £173; and K.J.S. pp. 137-138. 

the Lord Secretary. 10 Jan. 1586-7. Ib; f. 175. K.J.S. pp. 139-144, in orig: spelling. 
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but once gotten audience, and therein her Majesty affirmed upon her honour that 
she could not assure [us] whether she [Queen Mary] was alive or not, ...” 

She had directed the Warrant to be made out “long ago, and wished 
not to be made privy to the day of execution.” 

The French Ambassador had pleaded to the utmost, and endangered himself 
by so doing. Young held it mere “ folly to hope.” According to one story, the 
Queen of Scots had already been executed on the Thursday evening, and ^een 
Elizabeth had shed tears when hearing of it. “ To give your Lordship this for 
certainty I cannot,” wrote Young. 

The Master of Gray in a letter to King James, two days later, describes a long 
conversation with Elizaoeth in the presence of Leicester and the Lord Adnoiral and 
the Lord Chamberlain. She several times appeared “ as if she could not 
comprehend ” what Gray and Melville meant. So Leicester explained to h« ” that 
our meaning was that the King should be put in his mother’s place ” (as heir to the 
English throne). ” ‘Is that so?’ the Queen answers: ‘Then I put my self in a 
worse case than before! By God’s passion that were to cut my own throat I’ ” She 
then bade them remind the King of Scots “ what good I have done for him in 
holding the Crown on his head since he was born; and that I mind to keep the 
league that stands now between us; and if he break it, it shall be a double fault.” 

Gray then asked if Queen Mary’s life might be prolonged for fifteen days. The 
Queen refused. Sir Robert pleaded for eight days respite. “She said ‘not for 
an hour.’ ” 

Although “ the Earl of Leicester has desired to speak with me in particular, I 
mind not to speak nor shall not,” wrote Sir Robert; feeling it to be useless and 
hopeless.* 

Their final audience was in the presence of Leicester, Hatton, Hunsdon, and 
“ my Lord Howard.”- They found the Queen more amiable than previously; and 
“ so far as we can learne in this matter my Lord Burghley is the most temperate 
of all the Councillors.” But “ in divers plays and comeoies in public they have 
brought your mother in a rope to the Queen of England in derision, whereof we 
mind to complain.”® 

Burghley being “ temperate ” in manner was a matter of politeness; but it is 
in his hand that the sketch plan for the execution is drawn and annotated.'* 

King James, on the 26th of January, wrote to Queen Elizabeth asking, “what 


1 K J S. pp. 145-150 

^ “ and my lord Hawart.” Not clear whether Lord Howard of ElBngham; or Lord Henry Howard, 
but most likely the former who was a Privy Councillor. 

3 To King James. Ib: p. 171. 

^Too familiar to repeat here; reproduced in the British Museum series of postcards. 
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thing, Madam, can greadier touch me in honour, (and) that both as a King and a 
son, than that my nearest neighbour, being in straightest friendship with me, shall 
rigorously put to death a free Sovereign Prince and my natural mother ... ?” 

What “ law of God ” could permit the slaying of a Sovereign, a Lieutenant of 
God? and what a “ monstrous thing ” it would be for a Sovereign to set the example 
of profaning the sacredness of a diadem. Apologising for his “lon^omc letter ” 
he prays God to give Queen Elizabeth grace to “ resolve this matter as may be most 
honourable for you and most acceptable to Him.”^ 

But, despite the pious finale, the King of Scots, both himself by letter and by 
his Ambassadors, made clear that though he protested as a matter of relationship 
and royal dignity, he had no intention of revenge, whether by arms or diplomacy 
if his pleadings failed. Elizabeth’s alliance was more essential to him than the 
reversal of the fatal sentence on his mother. 

After James came to the throne of England, Camden, that most easily deceived 
of historians, was to be supplied with a version of tlie case the least detrimental to 
the new King’s honour. And by erecting an effigy tomb to liis mother in 
Westminster Abbey, and encouraging the circulation or a broadside eulogising her 
virtues and deploring her misfortunes,® he appeared to be moved by filial feeling. 
But in 1586-7 the plausible persuasions of Leicester and Walsingham produced the 
effect desired by the Privy Council. 

All things seemed to work together for the irrevocable ruin of the Queen of 
Scotland, as Bassentyne had foretold nearly a quarter of a century earlier, when 
Melville saw no insuperable obstacle to the meeting and alliance of me rival Queens. 
Believing his negotiations must prosper, Melville had then rebuked Bassentyne in un- 
measured wrath for a prediction so contrary to his own hopes and expectations.® But 
now all he could do or say was in vain; for though anticipating a Spanish attack 
upon England in the near future. King James (subseoucntly to be saluted as the “ Rex 
Pacificus,”) had no intention of embroiling himself in war, wherein, whether he 
sided with Spain or England, there would w drawbacks for himself. 

Surrounded from babyhood by men whose cynical self-seeking was coupled with 
a show of sanctimoniousness, — educated without affection, and by a tutor who had 
poured forth public adulation of Mary when she was prospective Queen of France, 
but afterwards had blackened her with ferocious calumnies,— the pupil of Buchanan 
was not the man to outwit or overcome Elizabeth’s Councillors. His own position 
was unhappy and insecure; King in name from his cradle, he lacked both kingly 
disposition and kingly power. 

1 “ Youre most loving and aifectionat brollicr and cousin. James R.” Holog : Cotton MS. Calig : 

C.IX. f.192. Cal. S.P, Scot : IX, pp. 247.248; and K.J.S. pp. 179-182. 

8 Forthcoming in facsimile, E.E. under date. 

3 E.E. Vol. 1 . p. 324. 
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The story that James was a substituted child, and not the son either of Darnley 
or Mary, may have arisen from his not inheriting his father’s tall stature or strongly 
defending his mother when she was in extremity. But as we shall £nd him 
transmitting Stuart qualities, both good and ill, to his posterity, his legitimacy should 
stand undoubted: less duough the evidence of his own appearance, or 
accomplishments, than by the continuation of the Stuart characteristics during the 
next generation. Meanwhile, in the winter of 1586-7, he made no active resistance 
to the very measure he had denounced as “ monstrous ” and “ preposterous,” and as 
a woxmd to the honour and dignity of Princes. 



E. M. Tenison's " Elizabethan England,” Bool^ 11. Vols. 5, 6, & 7. 


TABLE SHOWING DATE AND DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS 
HELD DURING THE aytk to 31st YEARS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S REIGN: 


REGNAL 

YEAR 

j 

PARLIAMENT 

CALLED 

PARLIAMENT 

PROROGUED 

PARLIAMENT 

DISSOLVED 

27th Eliz. 

(5) 23rd November 1584 

:^th March 1585 
prorogued to 20th 
Wy, & again five 
other prorogations 

15th September 1586 

28th & 29th 
Eliz. 

(6) 29th October 1586 

* • • • 

1 

23rd March 15867 

30th Eliz. 

(7) i2th November 1588 

i 

1 

I 

I2th November 1588 
(to 4th February 
1588-9) 


31st Eliz. 

(7) 4th February 1588-9 

• • • • 

29th March, 15^ 


In the first 24 years of the reign there were four Parliaments. See Tables E.E. Bool^ I, 
Vds. I, 3, 3, 4. The dates of those, and of the ensuing yh, 6 th, and yth Parliaments, are 
based on the Journals of the House of Lords and House of Commons (D'Ewes, “The 
Journals of all the Parliaments ... of Queen Elizabeth,” London, 1683. The debates 
for 37/A to yst Elizabeth cover 144 folio pages of print; pp. 31 1-455). 

Parliament was only summoned in emergencies, at " her Majesty's wiU and pleasure 
the ordinary business of State being conducted daily by the Privy Council, Instead of 
heavy taxation all the year round, taxation was light; but when occasion arose for extra 
provision for defence of the realm, or other causes, Parliament was informed for what 
purpose money was required, and both Houses voted subsidies accordingly. 

Of the above-noted Parliaments, the ^th was mainly concerned to unveil plots against 
the Queen; and administer the consequent Oath for Preservation of hw Majesty's Royal 
Person, as drafted and sworn by the Privy Council prior to the opening of Parliament. 

The 6 th related chiefly to the case of Mary Queen of Scou; and preparations to resist a 
Spanish invasion. After this menace was disclosed by Sir Christopher Hatton in the spring 
of 1587, Parliament was dissolved. It was not required during the Armada crisis, adequate 
subsidies having been voted in readiness in 1586-7, 

The yth Parliament, vxth November, 1588, called for than^spving after victory, was 
immediately prorogued until 4/A February, 1588-9. It was dissolved iqjth March, 1589. 
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“AUTHORITIE AND DUETIE”; 

Note on the Elizabethan Penal Statutes. 


For the good of the Commonwealth, it was held that every subject should be acquainted with 
the laws; and able to inform himself particularly about those concerning his own trade or profession. 
To this end was published " An Abstract of all the penal Statutes which be general, in force and use, 
wherein is contayned the e'Qect of all those Statutes which do threaten to the Offenders thereof the 
loss of life, member, landes, goods, or other punishment or forfaiture whatsoever, Whereunto is also 
added , the effect of such other Statutes, wherein there is anything material and most necessary 
for eche Subject to \nowe. Moreouer the Authoritle and duetie of all lustices of Peace, Sherifes, 
Coroners, Eseketors, Motors, Baitiffes, Customers, Comptrollers of Custome, , . . what thinges • . • 
they may, ought, or are compelled to do. Collected by Fardtnando Pulton of Lincolns Inn Gentleman, 
and by hm newly corrected augmented/* (Quotation, Deuteronomy, 17, 8 etc. Device) ** Imprinted 
at London by Christopher Barker, printer to the Quenes Maiestie. Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum 
solum:** Dedicated To the right worshipful Sir William Cordell Knigk, Master of the Roules.”^ 

This being alphabetically arranged, with an excellent Index, nobody who could read was 
supposed to remain ignorant of what he safely could and could not do 2 But to avoid perils ” into 
which ignorant people might “slide,” the King^ of England had previously been in the habit of 
causing the most important Statutes to be read aloud for die illiterate, in Churches and at Market 
Crosses : 

“Q[ucen] M[ary] provided that the stat[utc] made against unlawfull and rebellious assemblies 
should be published at every quarter sessions, and at every Leet and Law day. And our Soueraigne 
Lady Q, Elizabeth] hath by authority of Parliament established that the statute ordained for the 
assurance of her Maiesties royall power over al states and subjects within her dominions should be 
openly declared,” not only at “every quarter sessions, and at every Leet and Law day but also 
“ once in every term in the open Hall of every house of every court and Chancery . . . . ” 

The Statutes in extenso were available in print; with explanations of any recent abrogations 
or reformations of the older laws. 

The scries of increasingly severe Statutes against “Papists” are listed in ** Elizabethan England** 
under 1585, treating of their effect upon the Premier Earl of England.’* High treason wc have seen in 
the person of Thomas Duke of Norfolk;^ also of the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland who 
meant to depose Elizabeth and had levied war against her.^ But there were lesser offences which also 
came under the heading of Treason: (Sec Pulton, pp, 315-317): — 

To refuse tlie oath of the Queen’s supremacy, after a second time of offering. 

To affirm “ that she ought not to enjoy the Ciown but some other.” 


1 Epistle, 6 pp., dated “ From Lincolnes Inn.” 8 pp. of Table ; Text, and 376 leaves, numbered on one 

side only. Colophon, “Imprinted at London,'* &c. &c. “An. Do. 1579.'* B.L. Sm: 410. 

2 In the Index, items catching the eye on the first pages are Admiral, Admiralty; Aliens; “ Aimes, s feel 
poore people”; Apparcll, Archerie, Armour, Arrow-heads, Artificers, “Assaults & fiayes, Fighting”; 
Badge, Bakers, Bankrupts, “Barbours, s. Surgeons,” Beggars, Bigamy, Bishops, Bloodshed, Bookes, 
Boates, Boatmen, Bread, Bullion, “Bulks of absolution, s. Rome”; Burglaric; Butchers, 

3 E.E. Vol. V, pp. 231-232. 4 E.E. Vol. II, pp. 127-128, 5 ib: pp. 21-42. 
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To affirm that she is “ heretical, schismatike, tyrant, infidel, or usurper ” (all of which the Pope 
had emphatically affirmed.) 

To maintain or extol “ the authoritie of the Bishop or see of Rome.” 

To obtain “ any bull or instrument from Rome.” 

To conspire to set any peison at liberty who had been committed to prison by the Queen’s 
command for treason or suspicion of treason. 

To hold any of her castles against her, or destroy her ships, or bar any of her havens. 

“Misprision of high treason” was the “concealing of a Bull or other instrument from 

Rome 

Nor did exalted rank bring exemption from the penalties. By a Statute made in the time of 
Henry VI, (p. 319, “The Older of the triall of Ladies,”) 

“Ladies of great estate, viz. Dutchesses, Countesses, or Baronesses,” if indicted of treason or 
felony, “ whether they be married or sole,” were to be tried by the Judges and Peers of the Realm, in 
“ lyke manner and form ” as if they had been male. 

The enemies of Mary Queen of Scots expanded this Statute, and argued that she having come 
voluntarily into England had placed herself under English law. To which she answered that she had 
entered England not as a subject, but as a “ sister Sovereign,” and that she owned no superior except 
God.i 


1 Whereas the Statue of Henry VI gave some picicxt for prosecuting Lady Jane Giey, — thoiigli to 
behead her was a deplorable ciuclty, she being under age and obligetl to obey her parents in 
accepting the Crown, (See E.E. vol. I, pp. 43 - 540 — "Jhe was undeniably boin a simject of England. 
But the Queen of Scots from her cradle had been de jutc the Iiercditaiy Sovereign of an indejicndcnt 
country. The case of Queen Jane is not included among the attempted paiallels and piecedents put 
forward by Elizabeth’s Ministers when urging her to sign the death warrant of the Queen of Scots. 




PART IV. 
“gliS iijg biffsvenv0 


CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 
SECTION 9. 

®;x)rnbremneibr io 

(The tragedy of the Queen of Scots.) 


<• Upon the discovery of certain treasonable practises s^ainst me, I wrote unto 
her secretly, that if she would confess them by a private letter unto myself, they 
should be wrapped up in silence .... And even yet, .... if she would truly 
repent, and no man would undertake her cause t^ainst me, — and if my life alone 
depended hereon, and not the safety of my whole people , — 1 would, I protest, . . . 
most willingly pardon her.” 

Queen Elizabeth to her 6 th Parliament. Lansdowne MS. 94. f. 84. Cal : S.P. 

M.Q. of S. IX, pp. 152-153; and Stcuart, pp. 47-48. (E.E., p. 338-339). 


“1 pray God grant you as much happiness in this world as I expect in 
leavix^ it, . . . being freed from so many miseries by an innocent death.” 

Mary Queen of Scots to Queen Elizabeth, 12th January, 1586-7. (f' Journal inidit 
de Bourgoine.” ed : Chantclauze, 1876, p. 581). 


”... after nearly twenty years 1 am by her and her Estates condemned 
to death. . . . Today after dinner my sentence was announced to me, to be 
executed like a criminal, at eight o’clock in the morning . . . 

“ Thanks be to God, 1 scorn death ... I receive it innocent of all crime . . .” 

Mary Queen of Scots to the King of France. 

Her last letter; French. (See E.E., Plates 18, 19, 20.) 




HOLOGRAPH LETTER OF ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF LEICESTER, RG., 
to Principal Secretary Sir Francis Walsingham: 
condoling on the illness of Frances, Lady Sidney. 23rd Dec : 1586. (E.E., pp. 2^0*2^ r); 
and deploring delay in execution of the Queen of Scots. 

Now reproduced from the original, Harl: MS. 225, f. 268. Line by line transcript. The 
abbreviations are as follows: 

K. Anto King Antonio. 

CO fro ye Sco, Q, ** come from the Scottish Queen.’* 
mr ser Da. “ Mr. Secretary Davison.’* 
the L. ‘*the Lord” IGod]. 
spdy “speedy.” 

go mr ser “good Mr. Secretaiy.” 

I cannot be quyett tyll I may know 
how my daughter doth amend, wyshing 
her even as to my none child wch god 
wylling I shall always esteme hir to 
be. I wold gladly make a start to 
but to morrow K. Anto comes here, 
but my hart ys there wtli yo'*, and my 
prayers shall goe to God for yo^ and for 
yrs. 

There is a letter co fro ye Sco. Q. that 
hath wrought tears, but I trust shall 
doe not further 'harm albeyt the delay ys 
so dangerous, of all things that 
ys to be advertysed I know mr ser 
Da. doth wryte to therefore I wyll 
, leave to trouble yu. And comytt yo 
to the L. fro grcnw« 3 i xxiij of December 
Yot assured frend 
R Leycestbr. 

because I doubt of yr 
spedy repayr hither I 
pray yo send my ij leases 
go mr ser to sc what 
may be done 


(ly) E.M. Tenhon's Elizabethan England/* IV. 1. 9. 
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“FOR THE DESPATCH OF THE USURPER”: 

Further Observations on the Babington Plot* 

We have seen how, at the executions of the conspirators, Babington was described as standing in 
his pride,*' with his hat on his head, watching the tragic spectacle as coolly as if he had been only ** a 
beholder ** and not himself among the condemned.^ 

Up to the last moment he may have been hoping for a reprieve, as the reward of throwing the 
blame upon the Queen of Scots, for whom only a few weeks previously he had been expressing the 
utmost devotion. 

Often as his alleged letter to her has been reprinted,— from 1587 onwards it has appeared in many 
tongues, S— we should here recall the outstanding phrases, and try to realise how startling they must have 
been to Queen Elizabeth, (These quotations are from Francis Steuart's printing of the MS. endorsed 
“This is the trewe copie of the letters which I wrote and sent to the Queen of Scottes. Anthony 
Babington.’*)^ 

“ It may please your most excellent Majesty by your wisdom to direct us . . . myself 
with ten gentlemen and a hundred of followers will undertake the delivery of your Royal person 
*, y for the despatch of the Usurper^ from the obedience of whom by the excommunication we are 
made free.^ There be six noble gentlemen, all my private friends, who for the zeal they bear to the 
Catholic cause and your Majesty*s service will undertake that tragical execution* It resteth that accord- 
ing to tlicir infinite good deserts and your Majesty’s bounty, their heroical attempt may be honourably 
rewarded in them if they ’scape with life, or in their posterity; and that so much I may be able by 
your Majesty’s authority to assure them. 

“ Now it remaincth only that by your Majesty’s wisdom it be reduced into method • . , 

“ Your Majesty’s most faithful subject and sworn servant 

ANTHONY BABINGTON.” 

When this (with further details) was read aloud to Mary at her trial, she answered that whatever 
Babington may have written, she had not read or received or answered a letter in any such terms. But 
according to the secretaries Nau and Curie,— Nau having at first denied her complicity,— she rapturously 
welcomed Babmgton’s plan, and bade him communicate the intended murder “ with all diligence to 
Barnardinio {sic) de Mendoza, Ambassador Leiger for the Kinge of Spaine in France.”® She invoked 
(so it was alleged) “ the grace of God ” upon the assassins, and rejoiced unfcigncdly over the approach- 
ing death of Elizabeth.® 

i E.E. p. 259. 

See title page of Dutch version, E.E. p. 425, and Bibliog, Note, p. 427, 

Spelling now modernised; orig; spelling in Tried of Mary Queen of Scots (1923), pp. 134-135. 

^ See the Bull and Declaration, E.E. VoL II, pp, 43''52. 

® Who knew it previously. E.E. VI, pp. 282-285. 

® Letters in extenso, Stcuart, pp, 136-141 (from Cotton MS. Calig; C. Lx); endorsed, “This is the vene 
trewe coppie of die Queens letter last sente unto me. Andiony Babington,” “ Je pense que eest\ la 
litere esctipta per sa Majestd a Babington comme tl ne petit souvenir sexto Septembris 1^86 ** (presum- 
ably meaning that on 6th Sep: Babmgton could not ranember). Further endorsed, “The lyke I 
thinke of this was written in frenche by Mr, Nau, and translated and ciphered by me, as I have 
mencioncd in the end of Mr. Babington’s letter where Mr, Nau hath first subscribed Gilbert Curll. 
Quinto Septembris 1586.” When Burghlcy docketed “ 10 September 1586 Nau’s long declaration 
of thynges of no importance sent privately to her Majesty,” it is not cleat? if die date refers to when 
It was written or when sent; but apparently the latter, as Nau himself alludes to it in a letter of 
9th September. Sec E.E., pp. 269-271 for the “ long declaration ” in which Nau acquits Queen Mary 
of any knowledge that Babington intended murder. 
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There is much reason to accept Mary*s repudiation of this letter; but the shock it gave to Elizabeth 
need not be difficult to understand. 

As it is by a private letter of Walsingham (as well as by an official memo) that we sec how the 
draft or minutes for these Babington letters were sought in vain among the papers seized at Chartlcy, — 
and as all the other compromising matter had been kept by Mary, and was found and much of it de- 
ciphered,-— the explanation may be that the Babington murder-plot letter was not found at Chartlcy 
for the simple reason that Mary had never reedved it. Her protest that cipher letters might easily be 
wrongly deciphered,— and that statements might have been made in her name without her knowledge,— 
seems eminently reasonable. But it is to be noticed that Mr. A. Francis Steuart in the Trial of Mary 
Queen of Scots (19^3) apparently accepted the alleged evidence of die secretaries, as he makes no com- 
ment upon it. Avoiding discussion whether the trial ** was ethical or not,” and ** whether it ought to 
have happened, or should have been prevented,” he restricts himself to materials illustrating the thesis 
that “the Scottish Queen’s condemnation and death” were “in strict accordance with the laws of 
England,” So asserted Queen Elizabeth and her Ministers; but with such elaborate explanations and 
apologies as show their consciousness of the position as extraordinary and unprecedented.^ 

Mary utterly refused to admit herself as subject to the laws of England. But if she actually had 
been under those laws, the genuine evidence found at Chartlcy,— her plans for the simultaneous Spanish 
invasion and a rising of the English Catholics,— would have been enough to render her liable to the 
death penalty. 

Nominally she was tried under the Statute of 1584^. But long prior to that act of emergency 
legislation, the law had been such as would have met her case in 1586. To conspire with enemies of 
the Crown, native or foreign, was High Treason : penalty death. We may therefore ask if Mary— as 
alleged— was subject to English law, as the unmistakable evidence of her conspiracy for invasion and 
rebellion was available for the prosecution, why were Burghley and Walsingham eager to add a criminal 
charge, not legally necessary for the procuring of a capital sentence? 

The reason seems to be that Queen Elizabeth’s inclination to mercy ” was genuine. She had 
refused consent to many previous suggestions that Mary should be held responsible foi the Northern 
Rising and the conspiracy of the Duke of Norfolk. And whereas many Catholic writings take Eliza- 
beth’s character not from her own speeches and declarations but from the Vie Abominable ** libel of 
1584-85,3 and so brand her an unmitigated Jezebel and hypocrite, she in sober icality was more conscious 
than her Ministers that the executing of a Sovereign Queen might create a most dangerous precedent. 
What her peisonal feelings were can be inferred through the private letters of her Councillors to each 
other; for plainly they had the utmost difficulty in bringing her to sign the death-warrant. 

When convinced at last of Mary’s murderous intentions, she even thought a secret <Ieath would 
be less injurious to royal prestige than a formal execution. 

Secretary Nau, as we have seen, at first seems to have supposed that the conspirators and not the 
Queen of Scots would bear the biunt; and he was concerned to acquit her of complicity. Picsumably 
he expected to be taken back into her service. But if or when he was informed that under the Statute 
of Treason she could be convicted on her letters to Mendoza and Charles Paget without further evidence, 
the idea of gaining favour for himself with Elizabeth, by pretending to have remonstrated wiili Mary for 
the conspiracy, may have giown with the rapidity of a tropical weed And as Habingion’s hope of 
pardon lay in the personal piopitiation of Queen Elizabeth (who held absolute power, and toukl, il she 
choose, override the Law,) the self-love of Babington and the egoism of Nau would have coincided. 

With a baseness amazing in that age of courageous men, Babington dul not take the blame for 

1 E.E. Vol. VI, pp. 315-318. 

2 Statement by Walsingham. E.E. Vol. VI, p. 306. 

3 Analysed E.E Vol. V, pp. 139-169. 
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his plot upon his own shoulders. He loaded the chief onus of it on to Mary. It is high time that his 
treachery and cowardice should be called by their plain names, and that false sentimentality as to his 
youth and impetuosity should no longer obscure the oudines.i 

If, as it appears, it was Queen Elizabeth’s unwillingness to condemn Mary for a pohdcal offence, 
which spurred her Councillors to seek “proofs” of a damning criminal complicity, here we have a 
further element of tragical irony. It is, at any rate, manifest that it was only on the strength of Mary’s 
supposed consent to the murder plot that Elizabeth was brought to accept the argument that one or the 
otlier— herself or the Scottish Queen-must die. 

It was said to Elizabeth that as Mary though “forgiven” for the Northern Rising and the 
Ridolphi plot, had proceeded from one conspiracy to another, and from conspiracy to crime, she stood 
revealed as an irreconcilable foe; and that so desperate a situation demanded the most drastic remedy. 

No modern defence of Mary is convincing when built on the false basis of denying the reality 
of Babington’s plot.2 But granting from the Spanish and other evidence that the conspiracy was 
exceedingly formidable,— and stood every chance of success had it not been discovered and the con- 
spirators arrested in time, Mary’s own defence becomes the more and not the less impressive. Her deter- 
mined adherence to her religion, her proud reassertion of her right to negotiate with foreign potentates, 
her open scorn for her accusers, and her firm refusal to admit their fitness to judge her,— were not the 
methods by which to propitiate her foes. The contrast between her regal demeanour and that of the 
two secretaries who brought her to her death in hope to save themselves, will be more and more vividly 
seen as we proceed to the last Act of the tragedy. 


^ The present writer confesses to having been formerly misled as to Babington, and only having realised 
ms char^ter after conducting an independent investigation. For the inadequate notion see “ Louise 

B. M. Tenisonr 1923, London and New York 
(Macmi lan) p. 257. But too lenimt an interpretation of Babington in particular, and imperfect 
eaitorwl comprehension of ^^ish intentions, does not invalidate the human and literary interest of 
Miss Gurneys Anthologv of English Catholic poets (eh: xix, op. cit.); the patient labour of an 
Ameriran lover of England (still unpublished). T^e collection includes poems on “ the Cause of 
Mary Queen or Scots. 

2 See E.E., pp, 292-293. 
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CHAPTER L 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 
SECTION 9. 

‘‘ C^^onbrem«ei^ to 

(The tragedy of the Queen of Scots.) 


I T had been on the 25th of October that the Star Chamber pronounced upon 
Queen Mary the sentence deferred on the 15th at Fotheringhay. The con- 
demnation turned on the assertions of the secretaries Nau and Curie, who were 
“ produced personally ” before the judges; and did “ eftsoons voluntarily acknow- 
ledge and affirm all that to be true which they had before confessed, . . . 
voluntarily without constraint or threatening.” 

Curie added “ that the letter which Babington wrote to the Scotch Queen, as 
well as the draft of her answer, were both by her commandment.”^ He said 
further that “ after the deciphering of the said letter written by Babington, and 
the reading thereof to the Scotch Queen, he admonished her of the danger of 
those actions,” and endeavoured to persuade her not to answer. “ She thereupon 
said she would answer it, bidding him do as she commanded.” ® 

Nau had previously made the same pretence of having remonstrated. It is 
not probable, m so ceremonious an age, that Nau and Curie were in the habit of 
ofiering unsolicited advice to a Sovereign Queen. But in the course of thdr 
detention they both would have been told that to know of a conspiracy against the 
Crown, and not reveal it, counted as High Treason : penalty deaA; and t^t the 
conspiracy for a coordinated invasion and rebellion had been proved up to the hilt. 

After living so long in Queen Mary’s pay, the baseness of Nau and Curie, in 
playing into the hands of her enemies, and swearing whatsoever was most expedient 
for themselves, has not enough been emphasised; and so the brunt of the Wame 
for Mary’s execution falls the more heavily upon Queen Elizabeth. But even after 


1 Meaning presumably that she had invited Babington to submit details of the plot to her. 
2 Cal: IX. p. 143; from Cotton MS. Julius F. VI. f. 
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the Star Chamber sentence, she had delayed signing the Warrant, without which 
no execution could take place. 

Twenty-one Lords temporal, two Archbishops, four Bishops, and forty of the 
House of Commons, waited on her at Richmond Palace, “ affirming the sentence 
on the Scottish Queen to be just and lawful, and praying her to publish the same 
and proceed to execution.”^ To these persuasions she so far succumbed that Lord 
Buckhurst and Robert Beale were despatched to Fotheringhay, to declare to the 
prisoner how the sentence had been “ passed, confirmed,” and was “ reemired to be 
executed.”® Sir Drew Drury was also sent there to “ assist ” Sir Amias roulet who 
had not been well.® They were ordered to reiterate to Mary that the testimony of 
her secretaries Nau and Curie had been “ free, voluntary, and public, . . . 
without either hope of reward or fear of punishment.” The emissaries were 
bidden to exhort her on the justice of the sentence against herself as the chief “ con- 
triver and compasser ” of the assassination plot. They were to relate how Queen 
Elizabeth was being pressed on all sides by the petitions of her Lords and Commons; 
and yet how she still hesitated to sign the Death Warrant; 

“ . . . you shall let her know how much the respect of her degree, calling, 
and nearness of blood to Ourself has moved us to take the course we have done 
...” [i.e. trial by special Commission] . “ . . . Say, in Our behalf . . that 
if the consequences of her offence reached no further than to Ourself as a private 
person, we protest before God we could have been very well content to have freely 
renaitted and pardoned the same . . . Lastly in case you find her desirous to 
communicate with either of you apart, . . . conform yourselves . . . and 
advertise Us before you return . . . 

Buckhurst and Beale departed from Fotheringhay on the 21st November; and, 
on the 24di, Queen Mary recapitulated on paper to the Archbishop of Glasgow the 
charges made against her;® and related how Queen Elizabeth’s emissaries had 
assured her she should be neither “ saint nor martyr,” in that she was not to die for 
her religion but for intending the murder of their Queen. Mary had answered 
that she was “ not so presumptuous ” as to aspire to sainthood; but that she would 
gladly give her life for her faith; and that she had never “ contrived, counselled, nor 
commanded ” any injury to Queen Elizabeth’s person. 

Her letter to Pope Sixtus V, reiterating her devotion to the “ Church Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman,” in which she and her ancestors had been born and baptised, 
receives less attention in Rome to-day than might be expected." 

3 Ld. Burghlcy to E. o£ Shrewsbury. Lansdownc MS. 982, f. Cal ; IX p 154 

2Ib. Hb. 

I nstriiccons given to . the L oj Biic!{htint our wrvunt Roberte Beale sent by u\ to the 

Scottische Queen Nonember C.P. XX., Cal; IX. pp. 156-1158, Copies, Colton MS C'alig: 

C. IX. t 583, and 655; and Harl : 290; f 187. And Q. Eliz; to Poulct 16 Nov: 1586; CP, XX; 
Cal : p. 159 

5 Letter in extenso, LabanofF, Vol VI, p. 466 Abhrev : Maxwell Stou, j’>p. 101-104. 

RThis letter of 23-24 Nov., 1586, punted first by Pi nice Labanoff, in his Vol, VI, p. 447, iianslaled, 
1895, Maxwell Scott, pp 111-115 
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“ . . . I have thought it to be my first duty to turn me to God, and then 
to relate the whole to your Holiness in writing, — ^to the end that although I can- 
not let you hear it before my death, at least afterwards the cause of it should be 
made manifest to you, which is . . . their dread of the subversion of their 
religion in this island; which they say I plan, and which is attempted for my sa\e, 
as well by those of your own subjects who obey your laws and are their declared 
enemies, ... as by strangers and especially by the Catholic Princes and my 
relations, who all (so they say) maintain my right to the Crown of England.”^ 

Imploring him to “ have prayers said for my poor soul, and for all those who 
have died, or will die, in the same cause,” she begged him to “ give your alms, and 
incite the Kings to do likewise, to those who should survive this shipwreck.” Not 
knowing if she would be allowed to have her chaplain with her, she asked the Pope 
for a “ general absolution, ...” 

. . . fl] “offering my blood willing^ly . . . [for God] for the un- 
wearied and faithful zeal which I bear to His Church; without the restoration of 
which I desire never to live in this unhappy world.” 

“ And further, Holy Father, having left myself no goods in this world, 1 
supplicate your Holiness to obtain from the Very Christian King that my dowry 
should be charged with the payment of my debts, and the wages of my poor 
desolate servants ...” 

She expressed her “ mortal regret for the refusal of her son to become a Catholic.” 
Delegating to the Pope all the authority that she could give, she asked him to confer 
with the King of Spain “ in what toucnes temporal matters, and especially that you 
two may together try to ally him in marriage.^’ 

Far from uttering reproaches against King Philip for leaving her to her fate, 
she described herself as much “ indebted and obliged ” to him; he “ being the only 
one who aided me with his money and advice in my needs.” Wherefore, subject 
to the Pope’s approval, she bequeathed to Philip “ all that I can have of power or 
interest in the government of this Kingdom,” if her son remained Protestant. But 
if James could be “ brought back,” she wished him to be aided and advised by the 
King of Spain, and by the House of Guise, “ and to ally himself by their advice and 
consent, or in one of their two houses ...” 

“ You shall have the true account of the m-inner of my last taking, . . . that, hearing 
the truth, the calumnies which the enemies of the Church wish to lay upon me may be 


iThe “declared enemies” alluded to were all such of Queen Elizabeth’s subjects as felt obliged to 
obey the Bull Sc Declaration of Pope Pius V : viz., 

“We . . . declare the said Elizabeth . . . deprived of her pretended title to the King- 
dom aforesaid, and of all Dominion, Dignity, and Privilege whatsoever: And also the Nobdity, 
Subjects and People of the said Kingdom, and all others who have in any sort sworn unto her, 
to be for ever absolved from any such Oath . . . And We do command all and every Noble- 
men, Subjects, People . . . not to obey her . . . ” — Sententia Declaratona, Sec. E.E. Vol. 
II, pp. 43-49. 
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refuted by you; . . . and to this effect I have sent to you this bearer,’ . . . saying to you for 
the last time 5 Dieu 

On the 24th she added, 

“ Excuse my writing, caused by the weakness of my arm. I hear, to my great regret, 
bad rumours of some persons near your Holiness, who, they say, receive wages from this 
State to l^tray the cause of God. ... I leave it to your Holiness to make examination and 
to have your eyes on a certain Lord de Saint-Jean, much suspected of being a spy of the High 
Treasurer. These are false brethren; and I wiU answer for it that those who have been 
recommended to you by me are quite otherwise. 

“ Of your Holiness the very humble and devoted daughter 

MARIB 

QUEEN OF SCOTLAND, DOWAGER OF FEANCB.” 

Though her hand and arm were painful from chronic rheumatism, it was with 
her own pen that she wrote to the Pope; and to the Archbishop of Glasgow, to Henry 
Duke of Guise, and Don Bernardino de Mendoza. These letters she gave to her 
servants to deliver after her death.® 

We have seen how Mendoza affected to consider she had been implicated in the 
murder plot; but she declared to him that she had never “ taken any action to 
remove ” the Queen of England.® 

Little dreaming in how coldly cynical a fashion Mendoza had from first to last 
considered her only in so far as her affairs related to the interests of Spain, her most 
intimate and confidential letter was to him.^ 

“My very dear friend. 

“As I have always found you zealous in God’s cause and devoted to mjr welfare and 
deliverance from captivity, I have continued to communicate to you all my intentions in 
the same cause, in order that you might convey what I said to the King, my good brother; 
and I therefore desire to devote such small leisure as I have to wishing you this farewell, 
being resigned to receive the death blow which was pronounced upon me last Saturday, 

“ I know not when or in what guise it is to come, but at least you may be assured 
and may praise God for me, who by His grace has given me courage to accept cheerfully 


1 Probably Bourgoing, her physician. 

2 Each one is exactly suited to the recipient; and Queen Maiy’s regal spiiit so shines out in them, that 
we may niaivcl how Froude had the audacity to depict in his ** Hhtory** a bang so ilifTerent from 
the actual personage as not even to be a clever caiicaliirc. 

3 When the editors of The Wanendcr Papers/^ 1931, Vol. I, p. 225, state of Mary that “in the sphere 
of politics, religion, and personal ambition, she had played for high stakes and had forfeited her life,” 
we may add that it was Bubington whose ** ambition ” and playing for “ high slakes,” — and turning 
Queen’s evidence with the aid of Nau and Curie, — ^facilitated the sentence of death. 

Hosack m **Maty Queen of Scots and her Accusers/* Vol. 11 , 1894, woiking Ixfoie the State Papers 
had been calendered, was unaware of Babington’s baseness; and so to some extent excused him,— as 
he would certainly not have done if he had seen the further evidence. 

4 Paris Arch: K. 1563. 2. In French. Docketed "To Don Benardino de Mendoza from the Queen of 
Scotland **, and " Copy of the Letter which the Queen of Scotland wrote to me in her own hand 
after they had told her she was condemned to death!* Copied by Mendoza’s secretary. Noterl as 
"Received in Pans on the 15th October, 1587.” In extenso Cal: S.P.S. Simancas, Vol. III. pp 663- 
664. (There printed without paragraphs. It is divided now so as to be easier to read). 
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this very unjust sentence from the heretics, because of the happiness I feel at shedding my 
blood at the bidding of the enemies of the Church who do me the honour of saying they 
cannot continue without disturbance if I live. 

“The other point is that their Queen cannot reign m security in the same case. I 
gladly accept the honour on both points without contradiction, as a very zealous member of 
the Catholic religion, for which I publicly offered my life. As for the rest, I said I had made 
no attempt to oust her who was in possession; but they called my right into question, and 
seeing it acknowledged by all Catholics, sought to oppose it. I did not choose to contradict 
them but left the matter to their own judgment. 

“ They were angry at this, and said that tn any case 1 should not die for religion^ s 
sa\e, but for having tned to murder the Queen, which 1 denied as a falsehood; for I had 
never attempted such a thing, but have left it in the hands of God and die Church to order 
in this island matters concerning religion. 

“ The bearer of this, promises to give you an account of the rigorous treatment that 
has been dealt out to me by these people, and how ill I have been served by others, whom I 
wish had not shown so openly their fear to die in so just a cause, or given way to their own 
disordered passions?- 

“ But, withal, they have been able to get nothing out of me except that I am a free 
Catholic Princess, and an obedient daughter of the Church; and that I was in duty bound 
to seek my deliverance, since I had tried fair means unsuccessfully, and was obliged there- 
fore to listen to other proposals made to me with die same object. 

“Nau had confessed everything; Curie a great deal; following his example; and all 
is on my shoulders. I am threatened, if I do not plead for pardon; but I reply that they 
have already condemned me to death; they cannot go beyond that; and my hope is that 
God may reward me for it in another world. 

“ Out of spite, because I would not speak, they came yesterday and took away my 
dais, saying that henceforward I was only a dead woman without any rank. They are in 
my salon now; I suppose they are putting up a stage whereupon I am to play die last act 
of the tragedy. 

“ I die in a good cause, satisfied that I have done my duty. I have informed the King 
your master that if my son do not return to the standard of the Church I consider him 
the most worthy Prince to succeed; and the most advantageous one for the protection of 
this island; and I have written to his Holiness to the same effect. I pray you to assure the 
King that I die in the same good intention as I wrote to you, and also to him whom you 
know, his close and dear friend, and to a fourth person. For them I am confident of the 
King’s protection in God’s cause. You will beseech him not to abandon them, and I enjoin 
them to continue to serve him in my stead. I cannot write to them but please greet them 
for me, and all of you pray for my soul. I have asked for a priest but I do not know if I 
shall get one. They offered me one of their Bishops, but I flatly refused to see him. 

“ Believe what the bearer will tell you, and these two poor girls who have been nearest 
to me, they too will tell you the truth.^ I pray you spread it abroad, for I fear these people 
may make things appear different from what they are. For the relief of my conscience 
please have the money you know of paid,-'* and let the churches in Spain remember me in 
their prayers. 

“Keep the bearer secretly; he has been a faithful fellow to me.^ God give you a 
long and happy life. You will receive a token from me, a diamond which I hold dear, as 


^ Nau and Curie. 

2 Curie’s wife, and Janet Kennedy. •* Possibly .sums owing by Queen Mary to Cliailcs Paget, 
^D. Bourgoing. 
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being the one [with] which the late Duke of Norfolk pledged his troth to me; and I have 
worn it ever since. Keep it> then, for my sake. 1 do not know if I sliall lx; allowed to 
make a Will I have asked permission to do so, but they have taken all my money. 

“ Pray excuse me, I am writing in pain and trouble, and have no one to help me even 
to scribble my drafts, so I have to write them myself. U you cannot decipher my writing 
the bearer will read it to you, or my Ambassador who knows it. 

“ Amongst other accusations against me there is one about Creighton, of whicli I know 
nothing. I greatly fear that Nau and Pasquier have much promoted my death; as they 
kept papers;^ , . . they arc people who arc willing to live anywhere so long as they arc 
comfortable. Would to God that Fontenay had been here. He is a young man of resoluti«>n 
and knowledge. 

“ Farewell once more. I commend to you my poor destitute servants. Pray for my 

soul. 

“ From Fotheringay, this Wednesday, 23rd November. 

“ I commend to you the poor Bishop of Ross, who will be quite destitute. 

Your very obliged and perfect friend, 

“ MARIE R.” 

Mary’s high spirit and valour can be seen further in her last letter to the Duke of 
Guise; and also her magnanimity, for there is not one word of reproach to him for 
having raised her hopes and disappointed her; no hint that it was the failure of 
France, Spain, and Rome to come to her aid which had exposed her to the terrible 
fate she announces : 

“ My good Cousin, whom I hold dearest in this world, I say farewell to you, being 
ready, through unjust judgment, to be put to such a death as no one of our race, thank God, 
has ever received; still less one of my quality. But, my good cousin, praise God for it, for I 
was useless in this world in the cause of God and of His Church, being in the estate I was; 
and I hope that my death will testify my constancy in the faith and readiness to die for the 
maintenance and restoration of the Catholic church, . . 

She protested that although no executioner before had “ ever dipped his hand in 
our blood,” it was no cause for shame now, but rather was ‘‘ honourable before God.” 
If I would adhere to them I should not have this blow ...” 

She recommends to his care and kindness her “ poor desolate servants,” and the 
discharge of her debts; and prays God to prosper him and his “ wife, children, and 
brothers and cousins,” and the King and all his people. 

“ You will receive tokens from me to remind you to have prayer made for the soul oi 
your poor cousin, deprived of all help and counsel but that of God, who gives me strength 
and courage to resist so many wolves howling after me 

“Believe especially what shall be told you by a person who shall give you a ling of 
rubies on my behalf. ... I have suffered much these two years and moie, and have not 
been able to let you know it. . . 

She exhorts him that “ wc, both men and women, may he ready to shed our blood to 
maintain the fight of the faith.^ ... As to me, I deem myself born, both on my lather’s 

^ See her icfcrcnte at her tiial to the misuse of her papas The genuine papas deciphaed weie 
letters to Mendoza, Paget, and otheis, making cleai that she had looke<l for aid Irom Spam Hut 
Pasquier did not deseivc to be classed with Nau and Curie, his evidence (as we ha\c seen) was no 
help to the piosccution E E ante, pp 269, 279 

2 Guise had been equally ready to shed other people’s blood E.E. Vol. II, pp 186-188 
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and mother’s side, to offer my blood in that cause, and I have no intention to degenerate. 
Jesus crucified for us, and all His holy martyrs make us worthy by their intercession ” 

Postscript: "Thinking to degrade me, they had caused my canopy to be taken down, 
and my warder has since come to me to offer to write to their Queen, saying he had not 
done this act by her command, but by the advice of some of the Council. I showed them 
instead of my arms on the said canopy, the Cross of my Saviour . . . they have been more 
gentle since. 

“ Your afFectionate cousin and perfect friend, 

“ MARIE, 

“ QUEEN OF SCOTLAND AND QUEEN DOWAGER OF FRANCE.”* 

But the end was not yet. Though consenting to the sentence, Queen Elizabeth 
again delayed signing the Death Warrant : much to the chagrin of Walsingham; and 
or Leicester who had come across from the Netherlands purposely to urge the 
execution.^ 

While the French Ambassador was pleading that Christmas should be a time of 
clemency, the Ministers of Elizabeth were maintaining that the execution ought to 
be carried out prior to the Christmas festivides at the Court. Meanwhile Nau had 
written to Sir Francis Walsingham, asking confidently for “ the money which I have 
already entreated and enclosing a long list of what he called “ necessaries ” : 

“ Six shirts the best that are in my cofiers. A dozen new handkerchiefs. A dozen 
collars with flat bands with simple lace, each with its pair of cufFs of the same fashion. . . . 
A dozen pairs of short hose. ... A dozen large handkerchiefs. . . . Half a dozen new mght 
caps. ... A jacket with black velvet sleeves worked [i.c. embroidered], and breeches of the 
like \elvet. A long cloak oE black taffeta, entirely trimmed with black lamb. A short cloak. 
... A long cloak of black cloth. ... A doublet of black satin . . . and the breeches or 
Venetian hose of the same fashion. . . . Two short black silk stockings. . . . The hat of black 
quilted taffeta . . . and another hat of black beaver. . . .” 

And SO forth; including “a cup of silver, . . . a jug of silver”; “a breviary 
of prayers ” and Plutarch’s Lives in Italian. (It is not possible to imagine anyone less 
like the heroes of Plutarch than this time-serving secretary. But he saw nothing 
incongruous in demanding these books, and “ the smaller works of the said Plutarch ” 
in French.® Exceedingly dramatic is the contrast between Queen Mary’s letters 
when she knew she was condemned to death, and Nau’s effusions when he had been 
the means of precipitating her doom. The most trifling things that belonged to 
himself were more important to him than the largest issues for the Sovereign he pre- 
tended to serve and then betrayed. Presumably he received his selection of hats, 
ruffs, cuffs, breeches, cloaks, etcetera; or there would have been further petitions). 

^ 24th Nov , 1586. This letter reached its destination safely; and it was not till after the Duke’s tragic 
death in 1588 that Buighley was able to get a transcript of it: which is docketed, ** Copy of a letter 
of the late Queen of Scotland to the late ford the Du\e of Guise, lulled at Bloys, transcribed from the 
OHgtnal written with the said Oueen*s own hand.*’ C.P. xx. 2 pp. French; and Cotton MS. Calig: 
C. IX. £. 598. Cal : S.P.S., M-QT of S. IX, pp. 163-164. 

2 Suddenly a rumour was circulated that the prisoner had escaped; and Poulet (9th December) asked 
for a guard of ** forty trained men,” and a new supply of powder for his headquarters, in “ this 
dangerous and desperate time.” (Cotton MS. Calig: C. IX. f. 608. Cal: TX, pp. 158-189). 

3 Dec. 1586. C.P. XX , Cal : IX pp. 179-180- 
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On the 4th of December, a Royal Proclamation was issued under the Great 
Seal, denouncing the conspiracy of the Queen of Scots, — Queen Elizabeth expressing 
herself as “ deeply grieved to imagine such monstrous acts ” devised by “ a Princess 
born and of the blood royal.” (The word “ imagine ” being used in tne sense of to 
“ realise ”). Her Majesty at first could hardly “ think the same to be true until 
she saw “ such proofs as proceeded from her and the conspirators themselves, who 
voluntarily and freely, without coercion, confessed ...” 

“ Being unwilling to proceed against her, considering her birth and estate,” 
Queen Elizabeth recited how she had created a special Commission to examine 
“ Mary, daughter and heir of fames V late King of Scots, commonly called the 
Queen of Scots and Dowager of France.”^ Having “heard also at large, in all 
favourable manner, what the said Queen did or could say for her excuse,” these 
peers and lawyers were convinced of her complicity. By “ public assent in Parlia- 
ment ” the sentence was affirmed to be “ just, lawful, and true . . . ” (Observe 
that there is no word quoted from Queen Mary’s defence : she having declared her 
condemnation unjust and unlawful; based on the evidence of false witnesses.) 

It was reiterated that Her Majesty had hesitated to doom the Queen of Scots; 
but that both Houses of Parliament had assured her that “ they could not by any 
means find or devise how the surety of the Royal Person, and the preservation of 
themselves and their posterity” might be “provided for” without execution of 
the death sentence. 

“Overcome with the earnest requests, declarations and important reasons” 
of the “ nobles and commons of the Realm,” the Queen had yielded, in accord 
with the relevant Statute® . . . and so she desired her “ loving subjects an<l 
other persons ” to have “ full understanding and knowledge ” of the circumstances.'* 

All this has been regarded by Mary’s advocates as flagrant hypocrisy. But the 
more dispassionately the case is examined, the more apparent it becomes that 
whereas Mary was telling the truth, Elizabeth was persuaded to put aside the 
protests of her “ sister Queen ” and accept instead the combined assertions of the 
crafty and egotistical secretaries Nau and Curie: whose testimonies in normal 
circumstances would not have counted in her eyes in comparison with the word 
of a Queen. And whereas Elizabeth thought a secret death, like that of the little 
Yorkist Princes in the Tower, would be less detrimental to the prestige of royalty 
than a public execution, Mary dreaded lest she be privately murdered and some 
false account of her end published to the world. So poignantly did she feel this 
apprehension diat she wrote direct to Elizabeth. Poulet’s reluctance to forward the 
letter, and his delaying it as long as he dared, are comprehensible if we notice how 


iNot “Mary Stuait” (which modern designation is as unMiitable as if the present Qtit-’cn Dowagei 
were to be called “Mary Windsor”). 

‘•^E.E. Vol. V, pp 190-IQT; pp. 206-207. 

Richmond, 14 Dec: 1586. Piintc<l at London 3 pp C.P. XX. (and Cotton MS. Calia- f. 602; and 
Harl, 290, f 189). Cal IX pp. 180-182. 
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proudly it is worded, and with what open scorn for her accusers.^ Her effort to 
clear her honour is in so firm a tone of conscious rectitude that no wonder Lord 
Leicester (when he saw it) was apprehensive of its effects upon the Queen. 

Boldly acquitting herself of malice and “ cruelty,” Mary declared she had 
ceased to look for justice on earth, but “ resolved henceforward to strengthen myself 
in Jesus Christ alone ...” who had “ . . . given me the courage in spe 
contra spent, to endure the anguish, calumnies, accusations and contumelies of those 
who [should] have no jurisdiction over me . . . ” 

Proclaiming her readiness “to suffer death for the maintenance, obedience, 
and authority of the Catholic Church Apostolic and Roman,” she adds that when 
Buckhurst and Beale announced to her the sentence “ given by your last assemblage,” 
she bade them “ thank you from me for such agreeable tidings ” that at last she was 
coming to the end of her long and wearisome pilgrimage. And now, she desired 
to owe a final benefit solely to Queen Elizabeth; as she saw she could hope for no 
kindness from the “ Puritans.”® 

“ . . . I wish to accuse no one; but on the contrary, to forgive everyone 
from my heart, as I desire to be forgiven by all, and in the first place by God.” 

In the name of Christ, she besought Elizabeth to promise “ that when my 
enemies shall have satisfied their dark desire for my innocent blood, you will 
permit that my poor sorrowful servants may all together bear my body to be buried 
in holy ground, and near those of my predecessors who are in France, especially 
the late Queen my Mother : and this because in Scotland the bodies of the Kings 
my ancestors have been insulted, and the churches pulled down and profaned. 

“ And as I am told that you wish in nothing to force my conscience, . . . 
and have ever conceded me a priest, I hope that you will not refuse this my last 
request ...” 

Her body and soul, which when united “never knew how to obtain liberty 
to live in peace,” should find repose after being separated. 

“ . . . before God I do not in any way blame you; but may God show 
you the entire truth after my death. 

And because 1 fear the secret tyranny of some of those into whose power you 
have abandoned me, I pray you not to permit me to be executed without your 
knowledge, ..." Although she had no fear of death, she dreaded lest false 
rumours might be spread to the detriment of her honour. 


1 “ From Fothcringhay the xix December 1586.” In extenso, French : Labanoff, Vol. VI, p. 474. 
Translation Maxwell Scott, pp. 130-133 : and C.P. XX (cxtiact only), Cal: IX. p. 198. 

2 Misuse of a word. The actual Puritans were dissenters from the Chuich of England, and she had 

never met anv of them in England: hut Morernn ralbvl PnnW n »» ^ 


Eriatum Pago 405, line 25 For “ ever conceded ” read “ even conceded.” 
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That her servants should be spectators of her end, and that she might send her 
son a jewel, and return to Queen Elizabeth “a jewel which you gave to me,” she 
asked “ in remembrance of King Henry VII your grandfather and mine, and in 
honour of the dignity we have both held . . . 

“ For the rest, I think you will have certainly heard that they pulled down 
my dais by your order as they said; and that afterwards they told me that it was 
not done by your command but by that of some of the Council. I praise God that 
such cruelty, which could only show malice and afflict me after 1 had made up 
my mind to die, came not from you ...” 

She assumed “ that this is the reason why they would not permit me to write 
to you, until they had, as far as tliey could, taken from me all external mark of 
dignity and power: telling me I was simply a dead woman ...” 

“ . . . If you grant me this my last request, give orders that I shall see 
what you write regarding it; otherwise they will make me believe what they 
like.” 

She prayed for Queen Elizabeth’s conversion, and was resolved “ to die in 
perfect charity . . . pardoningallthose who are the cause of my death; . . . 
and this shall be my prayer to the end . . . 

“ Do not accuse me of presumption if on the eve of leaving this world, and 
preparing myself for a better, I remind you that one day you will have to answer 
for your charge, as well as diose who are sent before 

“ Your sister and cousin wrongfully imprisoned 

MARIE QUEEN.” 

This would not have been forwarded by Poulct, had it not been for “ Her 
Majesty’s express commandment to make offer to this lady to convey her letters.” 
As Poulet explained to Davison, 

“ We have used all convenient means to delay the receiving of this, to the 
end it might arrive at the Court too late to stay any action toucJiing this lady that 
might be intended before Christmas.” 

He thought “ that the delay of the execution until after Christmas wHl pve 

iThe kained cdiiois ot •‘The Wanendtr Pupen" lyji, j-i) li.iM ovuldcl.id iliis Ictln, ami 

render the case m the manner of Fioiulc (but wiihoiii mcntionin}; lu.s name)- “ When the laial tlav 
came she died . . . ‘most rcsolulclic’ . . . Vet in iliis suiircmc mnment one feck that she 
was acting a pan ... It is notessoitliy tli.u ,slie askitl hei seivants lo attend liei lo the end.” 

Ignoring Maiy'.s e\j)lanation of her leason for demaiuliiig to have witnesses, tile eiliiois iii.ike that 
request a reason for accusing hei of being "theatrical” and “ostentaiious.” li is lanient.ihle that 
the Scottisli Histoiy Society thus continues Fioudc’s misrepresentations; thoii!>li Chantelau/e 'iiid 
Father Monk more than sivty yeais ago exposed the llagiant l.isliion m wliieli tfiat •icKalled historian 
had garbled the evidence Moieovci "one feels” is in iiifilieitioiis phi.ise in sciious history It is 
not what we modem histoii.ins "letl ” hut what Queen Mary said and did which is the iximi. 



“INCLINATION TO MERCY” W 

great cause to susfect an everlasting delay, . . . either through Her Majesty* s 
too great inclination to mercy, or by reason o£ the danger of her person . . . 

Walsingham, writing to Leicester, lamented the postponement of the 
execution as causing him more woe than any private grief.® Having consolidated 
an autocratic Monarchy, Her Majesty’s Ministers were obliged to await the Queen’s 
signature to the Death Warrant. Once again she hesitated. But if she made any 
answer to Mary’s letter, Mary was not allowed to receive it : and so she wrote again, 
“ From my prison of Fotheringhay, the 12th of January ” 1586-7.® 

Having prepared herself for death, she most willingly made up her mind “ to 
leave this false world,” but wished to put in order some of her personal affairs such 
as could “ offend no one.” As regards her petitions through Buckhurst and Beale, 
some had been granted, 

“namely the arrival of my chaplain, and receiving a portion of my money; 
but of my papers I only received certain extracts. As I do not think you intend 
that things helonging to me . . . should fall into other hands, . . . [and 
as] they are necessary to the making of my Will, I implore you that all my state- 
ments, books of accounts, and other papers which relate only to my private affairs, 
be returned to me, and the rest of the money restored ...” 

Sir Amias Poulet and Sir Drew Drury had promised to write to the Queen on 
her behalf; and she had been expecting an answer since the 22nd of December, when 
she had been handed “ some papers, with a line from my secretary Nau ...” 

“ Perhaps not thinking it reasonable to trouble you with my last requests, I 
fear either that my letter has never been given to you, or that you did not wish 
to take the trouble to [read] it. The way in which I have been treated has per- 
haps led [them] to imagine that I meant to beg from you some great grace; and 
it may even have made tliem fear that, in the goodness of your heart, this 
remonstrance would cause you some regrets at consigning one of your own blood, 
and quality united, to such straits. 

“ But, Madame, they need not fear such pusillanimity on the one side; and 
on the other you can remove from them all their dread or your too great sorrow 
by telling them of my request. And as it is your intention only to ratify it at 
my death, the which has been granted them, they cannot blame you if, through 


^ Letter Boo\s of Sir Annas Poulet** p. 338 : with a P.S. regretting that “ your letters of the 14th 
received the 20th ” were not in time to prevent the arrival of the priest, who was admitted on the 
17th according to previous instructions. But the “inconvenience** was the less in that the priest 
was of “weak and slender judgment, and can give neither counsel nor advice ...” 

2 i.e. his daughter’s serious illness. E.E. ante, pp. 250-251. 

Presumably never delivered to Queen Elizabeth. Unknown until discovered by Chantelauze in 1875; 
“ . . . en tHe du Journal de Bourgomg, avec cet mention: ' Encore de la propre mam de la diet 
dame a la Royne d* Angleterre/ ce qui vent dire qu*elle fut copiSe par V auteur sur I* original auto- 
graphe** Published 1876, Chantelauze, pp. 579-582. Translation, Maxwell Scott, pp. 143-145. 
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a feeling of family duty, or at least of Christian charity, you grant burial for my 
body.” 

She besought Elizabeth “ not to keep me any longer in this miserable suspense, 
which is more cruel than any certainty; but let me fully know your will . . . ” 

Interceding for her “ poor servants, who arc losing their time and their health,” 
she encmired if at the hour of her death she wished to divulge some secret, in whom 
could sne confide? 

“ . . . I pray God grant you as much happiness in, this world as I expect 
in leaving it : through His Mercy, which I beg tor myself and for all those who 
persecute me, . . . being freed from so many miseries by an innocent death : 
And I desire to forgive any who otherwise calumniate me and mine . . . ” 
Hoping that her death would clarify “ many things in which God may be 
glorified,” she supplicated “ His Divine Majesty that all would happen for His 
honour and your edification, . . with that of all this island . . . 

On the ist of February, Queen Elizabeth signed the death warrant. No sooner 
was this step taken than Walsingham and Davison wrote to Poulet that Her Majesty 
thought her servants should have found some other way to end the prisoner’s life; 
instead of which they “ cast the burthen upon her. . . , knowing as you do her 
indisposition to shed blood, especially of one of that sex and quality. . . . Her 
Majesty, we assure you, has sundry times protested that if the regard of the danger 
of her good subjects ” did not “ more move her than her own peril, she would never 
be drawn to assent to the shedding of blood . . . 

Poulet (who had also heard direct from the Queen,) wrote back to Walsing- 
ham of the “ great grief and bitterness of mind ” caused by having “ lived to see 
this unhappy ^y,” in which his Sovereign wished him to dispose of the captive 
privately,— -“an act which God and the law forbiddeth.” He protested that his 
“ livings and life ” were “ at her Majesty’s disposition . . . But God forbid that 

iThis letter having been published m 1876, u is lemaikablc that it has escaped the luitice o£ llie 
editors of "The Wanendcr Paficn," Scot: Ihsi: Soc: 1931, whose summaiy (Vol. I, iiii. 221-225), is 
that both sides equally lacked “Christian charity,” and that “ Uoth Maiy and her actiisei’s jilayed 
with edged tools and used the same clucanciy in then self justification.” Hut “chicaneiy ” is a inost 
inappropriate word to apply to Queen Maiy’s outspoken, clear, and regal letteis, and valiant deience. 
The poison of Froude’s influence is manifest in the following editorial jiionouncement: “'I'here was 
much that was theatrical, as well as much that was courageous, and something that, horn a modem 
sundpoint, was unworthy ” in her “manner” of meeting death. If “modern siandpomt” is to be 
the synonym for inability to appreciate superlative courage and sublime self-tommand. then indeed 
modern mentality " would embody a sad decline in rtcognition of the difference between noble 
and Ignoble souls, biavciy and cowaidicc. When the accomplished editors find “osieniation and 
aggressiveness” in Mary’s “attitude” at her death, the dispassionate rcadei can only maivel at a 
system under which the prqti<hces and quips of Fioude can lemain more influential than all the 
direct evidence of the royal dignity of this Sovereign, who had suffered and cnduietl for nineteen years 
a cttptivity which would have broken any except a most heroic spirit. That the Presbyterian ethtors 
dislike Queen Mary’s religion is no just cause tor depriving her of the right to speak for heiself. 

“Cotton MS Calig* C IX f. fio8. Cal. IX pp 188-189 “At London ist Febniaiy isSfifv).” "letter 
Boo]{s of Sii Amia<. Poiikt" p. 359 ‘ 
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I should make so foul a shipwreck of my conscience or leave so great a blot to my 
poor posterity, to shed blood without law or warrant . . 

(This indignation, however, was not accompanied by any pity for the victim). 
When the suggestion was renewed that Queen Mary should be put to death secretly, 
Poulet and Drury vehemently denounced such a “ dishonouraole and dangerous ” 
course. And Beale emphatically objected to the precedent of Richard IFs murder. 
He thought it only “ safe ” to proceed “ openly according to the Statute.”® 

On the 7th of February the Earl of Shrewsbury (Earl Marshal) and the Sheriff 
and others arrived at the Castle, and sent word that they wished to speak with the 
Queen of Scots. She replied she was in bed, but could get up if necessary. Their 
errand — as her physician relates, — ^was to read her “ a document of parcnment, to 
which was appended the Great Seal of England namely the death warrant. She 
listened to it calmly; and when it was finished, she thanked them for “ such 
welcome news ” that she was to be delivered from her miseries : 

“ . . . I am by die grace of God a Queen born and a Queen anointed; a near 
relative of the Queen [of England], granddaughter of King Henry VII; and I have 
had the honour to be Queen of France. But in all my life I have had only sorrow.” 
She was quite ready and very happy to die, “ . . to shed my blood for Almi ghty 
God, . . and for the Catholic Church ...” 

She added that if she and Queen Elizabeth could have met, they might have 
“ agreed very well.” And placing her hand on an English New Testament which 
was on her table, she vowed she was innocent of the crime ascribed to her : “ I 
have never either desired the death of the Queen, or endeavoured to bring it about; 
or that of any other person.”* 

The Earl of Kent objected that she was swearing on a Catholic Bible. She 
answered that her oath was worth more when she swore by the book which she 
believed to be the true version than if it were a rendering she did not accept.* 

Kent, Shrewsbury, and the others, strove to persuade her to see the Dean of 
Peterborough.® She asked to see her priest; but this was peremptorily denied. 
(“ The Queen of England had granted my request, and had allowed him to come 
to me; and since then tliey have taken him from me, , . a thing too cruel).® 

Ub : p. 361. Signed also by Sir Diew Drury. 

iiYelverton MSS. 31, f. 529. Maxwell Scott, p. 171. The executioner was sent down secretly with a 
servant of Walsmgham; “ his instrument is .put in a trunk, and he passeth as a serving man ...” 
Walsingham to Poulet, 3rd Feb : Yelverton MS. f. 533. Maxwell Scott, p. 172, 

^ Maxwell Scott, pp. 176-178. Bourgoing, p. 572 : " [Sa MajestS] protesta et ptw sur la Bible, qu'elle 
avatt aupres d'elle, .../<? nouveau testament qu'elle avoit en angloys catholicque, qu^elle n*avoit 
jamais n*y cherchi, ny poursuivy la mort de la Reyne, ny de personne qut futf* 

4 Sec its title page, 1582, see E.E. Vol. IV, p. 150. 

^Maxwell Scott, p. 180. Bourgoing, p. 574: " [Sa Majeste ajouta qu^elle] n^y ayant trouvS aulcune 
edifficatton, que ayant vescu tusques icy en la vraye relligion, qu'ils n'estoit pas le temps de changer, 
mats que e'estoit a ceste heure qu*tl falloit qu'elle demeurast ferme et constante, , , , et plus tost 
pour y faillir, vouldroit perdre dix mtlle vyes, sy elle es avott aultant . . " 

Bourgoing, p 575 
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But— as afterwards related to the King of France, — ^however grieved by the 
manner in which she was treated, she accepted the prospect of death “ with very great 
firmness thanking God “ that it pleases Him to put an end to so many miseries 
and calamities that I have been constrained to bear these nineteen years . . . ” 
She dared “ with a pure heart and clear conscience to go into the presence of God.” 

“ And since I am called upon to die so violent a death, — compassed by the 
means of so imjust a judgment, hy men under whose jurisdiction I cannot possibly 
be—,” this execution would be “ more agreeable ” than to remain prisoner to “ so 
hard and cruel a kinswoman. But since she has thus resolved upon it, and with 
so much severity, the will of God be done.”^ 

She enquired how soon she was to die. Shrewsbury named eight o’clock tlie 
next morning. She again asked for her chaplain; and also for her papers to be 
restored to her. Both requests were refused. She expressed hope of being buried 
beside her husband King Francis II at St. Denis; or near her mother’s tomb at 
Rheims; but was told this would not be allowed. 

She then wondered if her requests for her servants would be granted? Kent 
and Shrewsbury had not received orders; but saw no reason to anticipate refusal. As 
they were bowing themselves out, she asked about Nau and Curie : “ Is Nau dead ?” 

Hearing he was alive, she exclaimed that she was “ to die for him who accused 
her; and who caused her to die to save himself.”® 

During her last night on earth she distributed among her attendants her gar- 
ments, jewels, and plate; and chose special mementoes to be taken to her son, to the 
King and Queen of France, the King of Spain, her cousins the Guises, and others.* 
She wrote to her priest;^ and made her Will; and fixed up into separate packets for 
her servants such little money as she had in her hands. 

At the thought of her approaching execution, her ladies, and others around her, 
fell “ almost into despair ”; but were bidden by her to watch and pray; which they 
did with her until after midnight. Having then rested on her bed for only a short 
time, she went into her oratory to pray alone; but soon “ re-entered her cabinet in 
order to write, having her pen in her hand for two hours.”'’ 

1 Add: MS. 30. 633. t. 436 ct seq (66 pp). Abbr. C.1I . IX, pp 416-441 : Account ol piwccdings of 
French Ambassadois on behalf of the Queen of Scots: and description of her death. Fotherindiay 
spelt “Falciiuctzay,” and Beale “Miloid Belle,” Poulct “ Siciii Pollet,” Skl. 

2 Bourgoing, p. 576. Mawvell Scott, pp. 183 

^Ib: p. 189 Dr. Bourgoing leceivcd “two nngs, two small silvei boxes; the Queen’s two Lutts, hei 
music book bound in velvet, and the led hangings of hei bed.” 

*Labanoff, Vol. VI, p 483. Maxwell Scott, pp. iScj-k/) 

^Add: MS 30, 633 The slight vaiiaiions between this and Boui going’s description aie not woilh 
noting. Both accounts agiee as to her supieme calm, ami her legal thoughifulness loi tliose who had 
been dependent on hci. Hci conviction that Nau had betiayed Tiei, did not influence her against her 
other attendants. 
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Her final letter to her brother-in-law. King Henry of France, survives in the 
original, — ^three large pages. The handwriting is steadier and clearer than that of a 
sonnet she had composed some months before.^ 

She related how after long captivity and many griefs she was at last condemned 
to death; and had even been refused her papers, and denied her request to be buried 
in France, “ where I your sister formerly had the honour to be Queen ...” 

“ ... if you will please to believe my Physician, and those others my 

sorrowful servants, you will know the truth; and that, thanks be to God, I despise 
death, and faithfully protest that I suffer it innocent of all crime . . . 

” The Catholic Faith and the maintenance of the right which God gave me 
to this throne, these are the two points of my condemnation; and yet they vdU not 
allow me to say that I die for the Catholic faith, ...” 

Deploring that she was not pernaitted to see her chaplain, though he was in the 
castle, she again referred King Henry to her servants to describe the last scene of 
her life. She relied on him to reward her “ desolate attendants by giving them their 
salaries,” and to have prayers offered up “ for a Queen who has been called Very 
Christian, and who dies a Catholic, and destitute of all means.” For her son she 
could not answer; and so could only commend him to King Henry so far as he might 
merit it. 

” I venture to send you two rare stones, valuable for health which I desire you 
to have in perfection; as also I wish you long and happy life.®. You will receive 
them from your very affectionate sister-in-law, who in dying desires to show her 
affection for you. I will again recommend my servants to you ...” 

Repeating her requests for prayers for her soul, she ended, “ This Wednesday 
at two hours after midnight. Your very affectionate good siser marie r.”® 

From the great hall came the sounds of hammering; the scaffold was being 
put up : so the ^een of Scots had little if any sleep on this her last night on earth. 

Self possessed and serene, comforting those around her, and, again expressing 
her willingness to die for her faith, she ky down on her bed and closed her eyes. 
Her servants realised that she was praying. 

After being ceremoniously dressed, she re-entered her oratory; and there 
remained kneeling before the altar; until her physician, fearing she would be utterly 
exhausted, helped her to rise, and brought her some bread and wine. She accepted 
both, most graciously; and then resumed her prayers. Soon came heavy knocking 
at the door. Her servants hesitated to respond; so the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury 
made ready to force an entrance if need be. But at the second knocking, the door 


1 Sonnet, E.E. plate 21. 

2 This wish not fulfilled. He was assassinated in 1589, by a friar. See E.E. under date. 

Mrs. Maxwell Scott gives this pp. 191-193 from a copy. For the original see E.E., plates 18, 19, 20. 
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was opened. The Sheriff, white staff in hand, canae in alone. Seeing the Queen 
of Scots on her knees, and her servants kneeling beside her, he hesitated a moment 
before announcing that the fatal hour had struck. 

We will now view the last scene of all, through the eyes of her adversaries; and 
will see how she rose superior to fate, and proved herself in death as in life “ a 
constant and unconquerable soul.”‘ 


Froudes account o£ Maiy as “ terribly agitated” by her appiiiacluiig tleatli, .mil as wiiiini' “a few 
ImM to tltc Kmg of tiance (actually three laige folio pages), has oflcii Iwen rebuked. Hut when 
uathohe commentatois asciibe his attitude to his Protestauti.sin, this c.miiot he the reason; for lie was 
equally venomous about Lord Leicestei, a Piotestant and Mary’s ruthless enemy. The likes and dis- 
likes which Fioude allowed to colour his rendeiings of chai.icter and circiinisiaiices arose less irom 

pwsonal preferences. His assertion that Maiy’s demeanour was 
brilliant MUng is entirely iinmstified. Eveiy word she spoke at the end has the ring of aulent 
sincerity. His assumption that she wished to make a “diamatic sensation," as “a bad woman in the 
merely unchivalrous; it is inhuman. And when after destrilnng her gar- 
ments he adds, Her reasons for adopting so cxiraoidinaiy a cosiiime nuisi he leit to conitcliiie,** 
etc, etc, the answci is that it was not “extiamdmary ” in if.th ceiUiny eyes lor .1 Oiiein to diess 
^cording to her rank. But he admits, “Never did any hum.an creature meet di-atli more bravely.’’ 
Why, then, denounce her v.ilour as counterfeit? His grudge against her yet iiilhieiices many who 
would nomimdly upuduatc his authority notably the editois of "The Wmrender Ame; t ’’ Vo! I 
1031- quoted Kh p 406, n i;,p. 408. m i When they den.n.na- he. “ .,11.1.1111” t.'w.nds diM.h as 
unchiisiian and unworthy, they mus, li.ive forgotten hu own wokK Chiisii.in valour patience 
and foi^rivcncss could hardly have hccn more nobly comhinal So. it js to he hoped that the dts- 
tinguishcd editors (one of whom is now Histoi lograplier Royal for .Scotland, and Principal of (Jlasgow 

cdumni?of Fmude!""'' S’'’'’"” *h<-‘ 



THE LAST LETTER OF MARY QUEEN OF 

Au Roy tres Chrestien monsieur mon Men bon frere et i 
' ce Mercredy, deulx heures apres minmct** (8 February, 1586-7), six hours" 

execution. 


F 

H ansien 


First reproduced, full size, large folio, m '' Catalogue of the collection of Autograph Letters and 
Historical Documents found between 186^ and 1888 by Alfred Morrison. 'Letters, the living thoughts 
of a race departed/ Vol. IV Printed for Private Chculation, 18^0/* Plate 123, 3 pp., facing p. 210, on 
which IS French transcript 

After Mr. Morrison’s death, when the collection was dispersed, the late Leverton Harris, P.C., 
M.P. and other admirers of Mary Queen of Scots, saved this letter for the Nation. The original is now 
in the Register House at Edinburgh. 

The handwntmg is so firm and clcai as still to be easy to read even as reproduced now on a 
smaller scale. 

The self-control and dignity, the thought for others, the valour of spirit and vividness of mind 
embodied in this letter are such as to contrast strikingly with Froude’s rendering of the situation: 
“She was dreadfully agitated . . . Her last night was a busy one ... A few lines to the 
King of France were dated two hours after midnight.” 

This calling of three folio pages “ a few lines,” and not allowing the victim to speak in her own 
words, IS typical of Froude’s method. 


(18, ig, 20) E. M. Tenison's "Ehzabelhan England/* IV /. 9. 
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PART IV. 

“ tJj? MflTsvettJce stunhetlj.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 

SECTION 10. 

itm coitsrtant 

(TAe execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 8th ’February, i^86~y ). 


“ Souhaitez done fin de calamitay, 

Et que su bas estant asses punie, 
J’aye ma part en la ioye infinie.” 

Sonnet in the hand of the Queen of Scots. 

Bodleian, Arch. F.c.8, no. 24. (See E.E., plate 21). 


“ . . . She said there rested yet one request . . . that it would please them 
to permit her poor distressed servants to be present . . to behold “how 
patiently their Queen and Mistress should endure her execution, that thereby 
they might be able to make relation . . . that she died a true and constant 
Gatholique ...” 

R\ichard\ W\ingfieldYs “ Narradon of the execution of Mary late Queene 
of Scotland," Cotton MS. Calig : C.IX, ff. 589-599. (Steuart, pp. 173-184). 


“ . . . riniquamorte, anzl gloriosoMartiriodell’innocentissima e Santissima 
Maria Reina di Scozia.” 

The Printer to the Reader : 

"Istoria EcclesiasUca della Rivoluzion d'lnghilterra," See., Roma, presso Guglielmo 
Facciotti, 1594, p. 755. 
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SONNET BY MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, IN HER OWN HAND: 

Traditionally believed to have been found among her papers seized at C hartley, 

August, 1^86, 

From the original now with two others in the Bodleian Library; Arch. F. c.8, No. 24. 

(The others were reproduced by Hosack, ** Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers/* 1874, 

Vol. II, facing p. i.) 

(Bequeathed in 1864 by Captain Montagu, R.N., who bought them at the sale of Mr. Robert 
Lemon’s MSS., at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s in 1850). 

The original is on larger paper with a wide mai^n, but as it is defaced by modern annotations, 
including the price, only the Queen of Scots* handwriting has now been reproduced. 

Que suis le helas ! et de quoy sert ma vie. 

Je n suis fors qun corps priue de cueur 
Un ombre vayn, un obiect de malheur, 

Qui na plus rien que de mourir en uie. 

Plus ne portez, O ennemis ! d’anuie. 
a qui n’a plus Tesprit a la grandeur 
Ja consomnie d’exsessiue doulleur: 

Vottre ire en brief ce voirra assouie. 

Et vous, amys ! qui mauez tenu chere 
souuenez vous que sans heur, sans santey 
Je ne scaurois aucun bon oeuvre fayre. 
souhaitez done fin de calamitay, 

Et que, su bas cstant asses punie, 

J’aye ma part cn la ioye infinie. 


(21) E, M Temson*s ** Eltzabethan England/* IV, i, 10 
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PART IV. 

“§ljs tJje Mffevencc jetanbretij.** 


CHAPTER I. 

“THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN AFFLICTIONS.” 


SECTION 10. 

‘‘ ^ true catt^tcrnt Catl:jolicrtte*” 

(The execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 8th February, i^86-y ). 

I N the letter written during her last night on earth, the valour and constancy, 
magnanimity and patience of the Queen of Scots shine out, with a dignity which 
no misfortune could dim, no calamity quench. 

Any historian, who, after reading this, can still contend for the “Casket 
Letters'’ as authentic revelations, is beyond the reach of argument;^ for although 
moods may vary with events, and the same woman may be different at different 
times, there is not so wide a contrast possible as between the gross and hideous 
“ false and feigned ” effusions she was not allowed to see in 1568, and her actual 
communications with Princes and Potentates : in which she kept her regal courtesy 
and natural grace even in captivity and under the most exasperating conditions. 

The “ Casket ” effusions are entirely unlike the genuine Sonnet in her own 
hand, now reproduced in facsimile, whicn may be thus literally translated 

What am /, alas, and what use is my life? 

Li\e a body deprived of a heart; 

A vain shadow, a victim of misfortune 
Who has nothing left except death in life. 

No longer need foes feel envy 

Towards one who has lost all wish for grandeur. 

So consumed have I been by excess of grief 
That their wrath against me should be satiated. 

And you my friends who have held me dear, 

Remember that without opportunity and without health, 

1 \now not how to do any good wor\. 

Wtsh me therefore the end of calamity: 

And that having been punished enough here below, 

I may have Infinite Joy beyond death.** 

iSee E.E. Vol I. pp. 337-343, and Vol. VI, p 279. 

2 0 rig: in Bodleian. Arch. F. C. 8. no. 24. E.E. plate 21. 
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After nineteen years of captivity, nineteen years of hope deferred, nineteen 
years of praying for release, nineteen years of continuous misery and mortification, 
deliverance was approaching at last; not through the victory of the Spanish 
invader, but by the headsman’s axe. 

That her death-warrant was signed by the very Sovereign to whom she had 
fled for refuge after her own subjects had defeated her in battle, would be 
acclaimed as a supreme dramatic irony if it had happened in a work of fiction. 
But we are so familiar with the tragedy that— except tor the few whose sympathies 
are never blurred or blunted by time,— it has long ce;iscd to evoke such intensity of 
horror as was felt by her adherents. To the end t>f their days, they cherished her 
memory as of a saint and martyr. 

Many a martyr has won a halo on easier terms, it was not only tlie cruelty of 
so violent an cna. Her patience had been daily anti hourly tricti ever since, in 
May 1568, she had crossed the Border into England; when the only safe course 
would have been to seek a refuge in France or Spain. 

In the early years of her attempted rule in Scotland, when Sir Robert Melville 
essayed to negotiate a meeting between her and Queen lUizabeth, he had been hotly 
indignant that Bassentyne the Astrologer told him the stars in their courses fought 
against Queen Mary; and predicted that the two Queens wouUl never sec each other 
face to face; and that if Mary hazarded herself in England, it would mean captivity, 
bitter suffering, and an unnatural death.* Melville had protested against such 
“ devilish arts ” of prophecy; but Bassentyne held to it that though the Union of 
Scotland and England would come to pass, it would not he until after much grief 
and bloodshed; and that for Queen Mary there would never be prosixirity on 
earth. An earlier prediction, by Thomas the Rhymer, was interpreted to mean that 
her son should “rule all Britainc to the sea”; nut her father, dying of a broken 
heart after his defeat at Solway Moss, when she was a few days oUl, had feared 
that as the Crown “ came with a lass ” (Marjorie Bruce), so it would “ go with 
a lass.” 

Misfortune shadowed Mary from the beginning. She was the victim of other 
people’s actions; the sacrifice to effects the causes of which had been set in motion 
while she was still in her cradle.^ “ Where there is most power of feeling, there of 
martyrs is the greatest martyr!’ said a philosopher and artist who combined in his 
own person many different attributes of the Renaissiince.® Further he added, 
“ While I thought I was learning how to live, 1 have been learning how to die!'^ 

' “ Memoirs of Sir fames Melville of Htilhill” (Sir Robert’s biolhci). See Vol, I. p. ^24. 

Sec especially a native <: of Scottish Catholics . Notv fit ft printed from the Original Mtinuscrlpts 
in the Secret A i chives of the Vatu an and other (oUectiotif Edited by William Forbes heith. SI, 
New edition London . . iS 8 (j " 

“ i he 1 hoiiyhts of Leonaido da Vuui As Recorded in his * Note UooJ^s* Rendered into Fjigltdi 
by Edward McCitidyC London (1907). p 5 

‘ Ib p. XVI. 
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To meet death with composure was common to all ranks when few if any 
doubted that death was the entry into eternal life. It was not the fact of death but 
the manner of it, not the ending of all earthly hope but the bitterness of irrevocable 
defeat after long patience and endurance, which makes the tragedy of the Queen of 
Scots so poignant. Her nature was incapable of the cold neutrality or dullness by 
which less ardent minds modify their griefs; so she was never reduced to stupor 
or apathy, but felt acutely up to the last. 

F amili ar as is the final scene of her uniquely strange career, we must recapitulate 
the facts, as reported to Lord Burghley three days later 

The Earl of Shrewsbury (Earl Marshal), the Earl of Kent, with the two gaolers 
Sir Amias Poulet and Sir Drew Drury, and “ other Knights and gentlemen of good 
accompt ” were awaiting her in the inner hall; and it is one of those who describes 
how she greeted them with “ a kind of joye ” and “ very willinglie bended her 
steps towards the place of execution.” 

Although only in her forty-fifth year, the mental torment of being debarred 
from all accustomed activities, had long since undermined her health; and her once 
famous beauty was now only a memory. 

She who in youth had been able to ride sixty miles without fatigue, and had 
said that had she been a man she would have made a vigorous sddier, was so 
rheumatic and crippled that she had to be “ gentlie supported ” out of her bedroom 
into the hall “ by two of Sir Amyas Pawlettes cheife gentlemen.” 

She was clad in a gown or coat of black satin, “ with a traine and long sleeves 
to the ground,” with acorn buttons of jet and pearl. But the black was not as 
mourning. Beneath it was a garment of crimson satin and velvet, with inner 
sleeves of purple. Her headdress was of lawn edged with lace, with a veil of lawn, 
wired. She wore a rosary at her girdle with a golden cross at the end; and carried 
a crucifix in her hand. 


1 Dated “XI of ifcbruary Anno 1586 ”(7), "A true mrracion of the execution of Mary late Queene of 
Scotland within the Castle of Fortheringhaie the eight of ffebruarie Anno Domini one thousand & 
five hundred (y eightie stx. Directea to the right honorable Sr William Cecil Knight Lord 
Burghleigh Lord htghe Treasurer of England. By R(tchard) W (ingfield) B,M, Cotton MS. Calig: 
C.IX. ff. 589 - 599 - In cxtenso, Steuart, " Trial of Mary Queen of Scots," pp. 173-184. See also Cal : 
IX, pp. 273-278. 

In "The Tragedy of Fothenngay,” Appendices, the Hon: Mrs. Maxwell-Scott printed from 
Bodleian Tanner MS. 78. F.129, "A repoH of the manner of execution of the Scottish Queen” Sw.; 
and another from Ashmole MS. 830, F. 13; and a third, Ib: F. 18. Also “Reasons m the Lord 
Threasurer Burghley’s owne hand concerning the Queen of Scots.” Hatfield MSS. Cal : III. p. 206 j 
and Mem: of Walsingham, with marginal note by Burghley, Ib: p. 471. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott’s 
ch : XI, " The End," is based upon Bourgomg’s description, and " La Mort de la Royne d'Escosse,” 
1589; also other materials prmted by Jebb, and quoted by Hosack, Chantelauze, Kervyn de 
Lettenhove, and others. She reproduced a contenmorary drawing of the Execution, with Beale’s 
holograph list of names of those present, from the Calthorpe MS.; and a collotype of the memorial 
portrait at Blair’s College, formerly belonging to Elizabeth Curie, one of the Queen’s attendantt at 
the execution. For history of ana inscription on the picture, see Maxwell-Scott, Preface pp. vii-ix. 

“ Melvin ” (Andrew Melville) present at the execution, must not be confounded with Sh Robert 
Melville of the prediction, nor with Sir James Melville. 
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Her old servant Melville, in tears, knelt before her, and asked what man on 
earth was there before, who had such sorrow and heaviness as ^ have to relate 
how his ** good and gracious Quecnc and Mistress is beheaded in England . 10 

which she answered, rather should he rejoice that at last he would see the end of 
all her troubles. “ Carry this message from me, that I do ilic a true woman to my 
religion, and like a true woman of Scotland and France . . . , ” 

Commending herself to her son, and asking that he should be assured she had 
never “ done anything prejudicial ” to the Kingdom of Scotland, the tears poured 
from her eyes when she bade Melville farewell. 

“ Then she turned herself to the Lords,” and asked for a sum of money (of 
which Sir Amias Poulet knew,) to be paid to Curie her servant; and that all her 
poor servants might receive what she had bequeathed to them;’ also that they 
might be allowed to depart safely into their respective countries. On Poulet 
assenting, she asked further that her servants should be present at her death ‘‘ that 
their eyes might behold and their hearts be witnesses how patiently their Queen 
and Mistress sWld endure her execution,” and that they might testify how she died 
“a true constant Catholique.” 

The Earl of Kent demurred, lest “with s|x:cchcs or other behaviour” they 
might be “grievous to your Grace and unplcasing to us”; lest they should be 
“ superstitious ” enough to dip their handkerchiefs “ in your Grace’s blood, which 
were very unmeet ” (i.e. which action would have implied recognition of their 
Sovereign as a martyr). 

Mary answered for them, and pleaded anew that the “ poorc soules ” should 
at least be allowed to take their leave of her. “ You might grant me a request of 
far greater courtesy than this, if I were a woman of far meaner calling than the 
Queen of Scots.” 

As Kent still hesitated, she protested with tears of indignation," I am cousin to 
your Queen, and descended from the blood royal of King Henry the Seventh, and 
(am) a married Queen of France, and an anointed Queen of Scotland.” 

Kent and Shrewsbury then conferred with the others in charge, and it was 
conceded she should make choice of “ half a dozen of her best bclovcil ” servants 
to be with her. 

She selected Melville, and her apothecary, her physician Bourgoing, “ and one 
other old man besides and of her women those that were accustorae<l to sleep 
in her bedroom.^ 

After this, still supported on each side by “Sir Amyas Pawletts gentlemen,” 

^ Technically ihc will of any pi rson comlinincd ui tkaili was invalid. I Icncc the request. 

^Not named by WiH}>liilil They wtie Cuile's wife HIr/,abeth, and Janet Kennedy, who aie tlepkted 
in the backgiound of the menioiial |iictHre foimcily at Douai, and now at Blair’s College. Sec 
frontispiece to " The Tiagedy of Fothcnngay," 1924. 
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Melville carrying her train, being “accompanied with the Earl of Kent’s 
gentlemen,” me Sherifi “ going before her,” she passed into the great hall, and 
with “an nnappalled countenance slept up to the scaffold .... then and there made 
for her death; . . . two foot high and twelve foot broad, with rails round about, 
hanged and covered with black, with a low stoole, a long fair cushion, and a block 
covered also with black.”^ 

She sat down on the stool; and on her right stood the Earls of Kent and 
Shrewsbury, on the left Mr. Andrews the Sheriff. “ Opposite, before her, stood 
the two executioners,” and round about the scaffold were grouped “ gentlemen and 
others.” 

Her death warrant was then read aloud by Mr. Beale, the Clerk of the 
Council;® she “ listening unto it with so careless a regard as if it had not concerned 
her at all : nay rather with so merry and cheerful countenance as if it had been 
a pardon from her Majesty . . . . ” 

But the end was not yet. The Dean of Peterborough, Dr. Fletcher,® standing 
outside the rails, first bowed low, and then subjected her to a long theological 
exhortation, threatening her with “ a furnace of unquenchable fire ” if she died in 
what he conceived to be her errors of dogma, but offering her “a heavenly 
kingdom ” on terms implying that she should forswear her adherence to Rome. 
To which she answered, “ Trouble not yourself, Mr. Dean, nor me; for know that 
I am settled in the ancient Catholic and Roman religion, and in defence thereof by 
God’s grace I mean to spend my blood.” 

Dr. Fletcher protested; but “ vrith great earnesmess ” she replied, “ Good Mr. 
Dean, ... I was bom in this religion, I have lived in this religion, and am resolved 
to die in this religion.” 

Whereon Shrewsbury and Kent offered to pray for her that she might be 
“ enlightened ” : to whicn she retorted that she would thank them to pray for her, 
but that she would not pray with them after their fashion, who were not of the 
“ same religion.”^ 

The Dean then prayed aloud that her “ blindness and ignorance of heavenly 
things” should be alleviated at the last; and that “Elizabeth our most natural 
Sovereign Lady and Queen ” might be protected; and all who wished her any evil 
should be put to conhision. Thxs was echoed by all, except the Scots Queen and 
her servants. Shey as Wingfield expresses it, with her cmcimc in one hand, and “ a 


1 “ In order probably to divert the attention of the crowd, and perhaps as an insult to the Queen, the 
musicians placed in the courtyard played as she entered the hall a mournful dirge . . . commonly 
played at the execution of witches ...” Maxwell-Scott, p. 207. 

Walsingham’s wife’s brother-in-law. 

3 Father of the dramatist (E.E. Vol. I, plate 5.) 

4 That both Churches stood for God and Christ and the immortality of the soul, did not prevent such 

extreme bitterness between them, aggravated by the polidcal issues, that each regarded the other as 
almost heathen. 
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Latin bookc of vaine prayers in her other hand, . . . fand] without any regard . . . 
to that which Mr. Dean said,” began in tears but with a clear voice to “ pray in 
Latin.” Then she knelt and “ prayed in English for Christ’s afflicted Church, and 
for the end of her troubles; for her son, and for the Queen’s Majesty ”; and that 
Elizabeth might “ prosper and serve God aright.” 

She held up the Crucifix ami said she would die at the foot of the Cross. 

With extreme harshness, the Earl of Kent bade her put aside her “popish 
trumperies.” 

Taking no notice of the insult, she replied “ that she forgave her enemies with 
all her heart,” and desired God to convert them. Then she kissed the Crucifix, 
and said, “ Even as Thy arms, oh Jesus Christ, were spread here upon the Cross, so 
receive me, . . . into thine arms of mercy, and forgive me all my sins.” 

The two executioners knelt before her, and asked pardon for what they were 
about to do. She answered “ I forgive you with all my heart, for I hope this death 
shall give an end to all my troubles.” 

With the aid of her two women, she began to tlisrobc for the fatal blow; “ with 
such speed as if she longed to have been gone out of the world,” 

While laying aside her outer garment “she never altered her countenance.” 
But Janet Kennedy and Elizabeth Curie, attending on her, were so overcome with 
grief, that they burst into “ very great and pitiful cries.” 

The Queen embraced and kissed them, and in French bade them “ not to be 
mournful; for, said she, this day I trust shall your Mistress’s troubles end.” Then 
with a smiling countenance she turned herself to her men servants, and asked them 
to pray for her. 

Her women covered her face with a Corpus Christi cloth; and “mournfully 
departed ” from the scaffold, but remained in the hall to witness the tragedy. 

Queen Mary then knelt upon the cushion, and “ very resolutely, and without 
any token of fear, she spake aloud this psalm in Latin, In te Domine confido ne 
conjundar in etemum” 

Groping for tlie block, she “ most quietly ” laid herself down, I ler last words 
were “/« mantis tuas Domine." 

One of the executioners held her, while the other with three strokes cut off her 
head; “and lifted it up and bade God save the Queen.” 

“ Then her dressing of lawn fell off from her head which appeared as grey 
as if she had been three score and ten years old ” (she was forty-tour). Her face 
was so changed from wliat it had been in life that it seemed scarcely recognisable. 

“ Then said Mr. Dean, ‘ So perish all the Queen’s enemies.’ ” And the Earl 
of Kent “ came to tlic dead body, and standing over it, in a loud voice said likewise.” 
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It was found that her little pet dog had crept under her skirts. It could not 
be moved except by force; and afterwards would not “ depart from her dead corpse, 
but came and lay between her head and shoulders.” It was dragged off, and 
washed. 

The executioners were “ sent away with money and “ everyone was 
commanded forth of the hall except the Sheriff and his men, who “ carried her 
up into a great Chamber made ready for the surgeons to embalm her . . . . 

But despite the Dean of Peterborough’s prayer, Elizabeth’s enemies had not 
all perished. Spain, the most formidable foe, remained resolute as before. The 
sacrificing of Queen Mary did not alter King Philip’s ambitions. His intended 
“ enterprise ” had been less to deliver the royal captive than to extending his own 
domination. Had the Armada sailed sooner, had the landing been successfully 
effected — Elizabeth hurled to the dust, and Mary enthroned at Westminster, — the 
Scottish Queen would have been a vassal of the “ Leviathan.” Such independent 
power as that of Elizabeth would never have been allowed to Mary. Even Mendoza, 
who purported to be of one mind and soul with her in politics and in religion, 
cared for her only so far as she served the interests of Spain. 

Though the main facts of her tragedy need not be matter for dispute, it 
remains profoundly mysterious why she came to earth doomed to so sad an existence. 
From the moment she left France, it seemed as if she were under some dire spell that 
nothing connected with her could prosper, and no project formed on her behalf 
could be other than disastrous. 

That despite all these calamities, her religion, which had cost her so dear, was 
intensified instead of undermined, — ^and that the cruelty of man never broke her faith 
in God, — ^is the outstanding impression left by her life, and by her death. 


1 Her delayed funeral at Peterborough, July 1587, will be described in Vol : VII. Chronologically it 
does not mmp within the limits of the present volume, which ends on 16th Febiuary, O.S. 15867. 
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PART IV, CHAPTER I, SECTION 10. 

After seeing Queen Mary’s execution as described by Wingfield to Rurghley, 
— ^and in the otfcr renderings, —we may ask whether the Earls ol Kent anti Shrews- 
bury had reported to Queen Elizalx'th or to the (Council anything more than 
transpired in the foregoing narrative? 

In Volume IX of the Calendar of State Papers Scotland, 1915, (pages 271-275) 
there appears in extenso, in its original spelling, a long statement liy Shrewsbury 
and Kent as to that “which we, the sayd earles,” witnessed, on the 8tn of Fcbmary 
at Fotheringhay. 

In reference to Queen Mary having been invited by them “ to confer with the 
Bishop or Dean of Peterborough,” they tell how she answeretl 
“ that she was ready to die in the Catholic Roman faith which her ancestors had 
professed . . . And albeit we used many persuasions to the contrary, yet we 
prevailed nothing; and therefore when she demanded the admittance of Ikt priest, 
we utterly denied it to her.” 

On her enquiring what was the reply to her petition to the Queen about her 
papers and her burial, they gave evasive answers. (Now we come to the point). As 
to her concurrence in “ the practise of Babington,” she once more “ utterly denied 
it; and would have inferred that her death was for her religion; whereunto it was 
eftsoons by us replied that for many years she was not touched for religion; nor 
should have been now; but that this proceeding against her was for treason, in 
that she was culpable of horrible conspiracy for destroying of her Majesty’s prson; 
which she again denied . . . And being charged with the depositions of Nau 
and Curie to prove it against her, she replied that she accused none; but said that 
hereafter when she shall be dead, and they remain alive, it would appear . . . 
what measure had been used with her’* 

And so it docs appear, at last; with a clarity which ought to he conclusive. We 
have the reiterated assertions of her accusers, both direct to herself at her trial and 
at her execution, and to each other in private, that her condemnation turned on the 
testimonies of Nau and Curie.’ 

It suited the counsel for the prosecution to accept the stories of the faithless 
servants, against all reasonable assumption to the contrary and against the word of 

^ Not Pasquicr, hci otlici secutaiy, whom the Ficnch Ambassador had supposed to bo in exactly the 
same danger as Nau; hut who tiom fust to last behaved honouiably and deserves to be remembered. 
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the Queen of Scots herself. In theory, and in any less urgent case, Elizabeth would 
have been scandalised at the oath of treacherous and time-serving secretaries being 
allowed to outweigh the word of a Queen. But we have followed the process by 
which she was brought to regard her prisoner not merely as the object but the 
deviser of the criminal conspiracy. Her reluctance to sign the death warrant, her 
agitation afterwards, and her anger against Davison for passing that warrant on 
to the Council (as was his business to do) may appear as dissimilation. But there 
is much reason to believe her repugnance genuine. She only signed the warrant after 
she had been persuaded that to spare the Queen of Scots would be to condone an 
outrageous crime, and to invite further and similar conspiracies. 

Of many elaborate memoranda of reports and arguments left on paper, most 
revealing are some relating to Nau; which, when taken in conjunction with Queen 
Mary’s own words, are vital to the whole. 

One of the most sardonic elements in this extraordinary tragedy is that 
Nau was not content with saving his life and his “movable goods” by 
accusing the Queen of Scots, — and by pretending that he had remonstrated with 
her for the letter he alleged he haa written to Babington at her dictation.^ He 
subsequently gave so false a rendering of the events to the French Ambassador, 
and to the Duke of Guise, that Guise was completely deceived.® By producing 
what Guise then took to be “ divers evidence from his Mistress’s own hand,” Nau 
posed as such a model of “integrity and sincerity” in “his demeanour in the 
service of the said Queen in this last trouble,” that Guise wrote to her executors, 
“ I cannot fail to testify to you the entire satisfaction which I feel therein ...” 
Nau is then further commended as “a worthy man and an affectionate servant 
of our house due to have “ his wages and pensions and all the other rights 
belonging to his said estate of counsellor and secretary to the said Queen ...” 

This retrospective promotion to the imagined status of “counsellor,” — and 
Nau’s dexterity also in getting “ some articles of gold and rings which he has 
declared to me were put by him for greater safety in the Queen’s cabinet,”-— seem 
up to the present to have been left out of the story, — ^although printed in the 
Calendar more than twenty years ago. 

Let us now recognise how Mary’s request to Guise to be kind to her destitute 
servants was most artfully turned to account by her betrayer. And as Nau was 
crafty and plausible enough even to fool the astute Henry, Duke of Guise, with 
alleged “ evidence from his mistress’s own hand,” could he not also have deceived 
Walsingham, Burghley and Hatton, as soon as he realised that the way to save 
himself was to incriminate Queen Mary? Let us remember how Nau had sworn 

1 Cotton MS. Julius F. VI, f. 47b. Cal : p. 143. 

2 This appears frenn Guise’s letter to the Executors of the late Queen of Scotland. Dated from “ the 

Camp at” (ille^ble), 5th October, 1587, ?• French, copy. Cotton MS. CaUg: D.I. f. 89. Cal: 

pp. 489-490. 
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her innocence “on the damnation of his soul”;’ and that it was only after he 
began to fear he was himself in danger that he reversed his testimony. 

Are we to accept the word of this cowardly knave against his own previous oath, 
and against the solemn protestation of the Queen of Scots,— who took God to 
witness that though she expected a Spanish invasion, slie had never coun- 
tenanced nor known of any plot to kill Elizabeth? Considering that Mary died 
reasserting on the .scaffold her innocence of that main charge, is it not a debt of 
justice long overdue that we should call Nau’s perjuries by their right name? Though 
the explanation comes three hundred and fifty years too late to save the victim’s 
life, it should redeem what she valued much more; namely her honour. 


>E.E 


ante, p. 270. 
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Lord Leicester’s Dutch proclamation against the Queen of Scots. 
See overleaf for translation of title page. 
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(Translation of title overleaf). 


“COPY 

of a letter / To the Hon’’’*' the Earl of Leycester / Statlholder General of all her M.ijc.sties 
Forces in the United Provinces of the Netherlands / written earlier but delivered at the 
time of his return thence. 

With a narrative of certain requests and representation.s to lier Royal Maje.sty made 
on two several occasions / for and on behalf of all the Lords and C-onimons recently 
assembled in Parliament. 

As also her Majesty’s answer to the same / albeit not tlelivered wit It such }5r.ice 
/ or so lively / as it was spoken by her Majesty herself. 

Further is here added a True Copy of the Proclainittion recently published by the 
Royal Majesty by way of explanation of the sentence recently pronounced a^;tin.st the 
Queen of Scotland. 

Together with some Letters written by the Scottish Queen / to the ii.iitor Anthony 
Babington with his answer to the same letters / concerning their tnutu;il c«n.spir.tcie.s aiul 
treachery against her Majesty, etc. 

Printed by Richard Schilders, Printer of the Sttttes of I<eel.ind, 1587. 

With privilege.’’ 


(/|a6] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE III, MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

SOME POST-MORTEM PUBLICATIONS.^ 

(a) ANTAGONISTIC TO HER. 

1587. Richard Crompton : " A Short Declaration of the ende of Traytors and false Conspirators 
against the State, and of the Dueties of Subjectes to theyr Soueraigne Gouemour .... Wherein are 
also breefly touched Soundry Offences of the Scottish Queene Committed against the Crown of this 
Land'* &c. Printed by J. Charlcwood for Thos. Gubbin and Thos. Newman, 1587. Sm: 4to. B.L. 

1587. Maurice Kyffin : '' A Defence of the Honourable Sentence and Execution of the Queene 
of Scots; exemplified with Analogues and diverse presedents of Emperors, Kings and Peoples, with 
the Opinion of learned Men " &c., " with Anthony Babingtons Letter to the Queene of Scots; The 
Queene of Scots Letter to Anthony Babington, xii July, 1586; and Pointes out of the Scottish Queenes 
Letters subscribed by Carle [«V] Sept. 2g, 1^86,** John Windett (i587).2 

The same : “ amplified *’ (1587). 

1588. Translation: ** Apologie ou Defense de V Honorable Sentence et trh -juste execution de 
defuncte Marie Steuard demihre Koyne d'Ecosse [C?®c.] ..../<? tout traduit d'Anglois en Franpois 
suivant Voriginal impnmd a Londres par Jean Qumted iy8y. ImprimS nouvellement, i§88. 


(b) SYMPATHETIC TO HER. 

1587. **ll Compassionevole et Memorabile Caso, della Morte della Regina di Scotia, Moglie 
di Francesco II Re di Francia.** Parma, Filandro Calestani, 1587. Sm: 4to. 

The same: Vicenza, Agostino dalla Noce, 1587. 

{Collections relative to the Funerals of Mary Queen of Scots, zy88/* edited by Robert Pitcairn, 
8 VO. Edinb: 1822. Only 125 copies printed. Reissues of contemporary pamphlets). 

1587. Discours de la Mort de tres-haute et tresnllustre Princesse Madame Marie Stouard Royne 
d'Ecosse faict le vingt traisieme jour de Fevner lySy " 4: leaves, sm. 8vo. No printer’s name or 
place. 1587. (Only 3 copies known). 

1587. ^ Fr. Dina da Colic : ** Vera e Compita Relatione del Successo della Morte della 
Chiistianissima Regina dt Scotia, con la Dichiaratione della Essequie fatte in Parigi del Cktistianissimo 
Re suo cognato," etc, (sm ; ato.) Milano, per Giac. Picaglia, 1587, and the same Stampata in Genova 
e nstampata in Vico, &c. (n.d.) 

1587? ** De Jezabehs Angltae Parracido Vani Generis Poemata Latina et Gallica." sm. 410. (1587?) 

1587. Robert Verstegen: " Crudelitatum Haereticorum nostri temporisf' Sm. 4to. Antwerp. 
Adr. Huber. 1587. Copper-plate engravings, including one of the death of Queen Mary. 

1588. " Theatre des Cruautez des Heretiques de nostre temps, traduit du Latin en Francois/* 
sm. 4to. Anvers, chez Adrian Hubert. 1588. 


1 All included in Sotheby’s '' Catalogue of the ... . Library of John Scott Esqre. C,B," 1905 : 5th 
& 6th days sale, pp. 141-19^ " Mary Queen of Scots .... Boo\s and Manuscripts .... from the i6th 
to igth centuries.'" See also Maggs Bros. Catalogue 505; 1928; pp. 478-485. 

2 See also Catalogue, p. 134, item 1262 : Kyffin’s autographed copy of Machiavelli’s " Discorsi sopra la 
Puma Deca di Tito Livio, novellamente emmendati." 8vo. Palermo, gli Hcredi degli Antonelli, 1584. 
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15 S 8 . P. Pedro de Ribadencyra. S.J. Hhtoria Ecchyia&tica del Schwa del Regno de Inglaterra, 
recogtda de dtvenos y graves autoresj* isc. Madrid, P. Matlrigal. 15S8, sm.4to. 

1587 . Adam Blackwood: ** Kfartyre de la Royne d'Estossc, Douairiere de Frame, vonfenant 
le vray discours des truhisons a elle f aides, a la Sthcitation dlilizahet AngUnse’* ike, a luhnbourg, chez 
Jean Nafeild, 1587. And and cd : 1588. Both most likely printctl abroa<l. 

1588 . The same enlarged: ** sent adjoustees deux Oraisons jtinehres; un Livre de Vaemes 
Latins et Francois,** Anvers, ( 5 . Fleysbeu, 1588, 

The same, "'A History of Mary Queen of Sioh\ a Fragment tiansiated fiom the French,** 
Maitland Club» 1834. 

1588 , Robert Tinner of Barnstable. '* Mana Stnarta, Regina Stotiae Dotaria Franciae, llaeres 
Angliae et Hyberniae, Martyr Ecclesiae, tnnocens a Caede Darieatm, Vindieiae Roberto BerncstapoUoJ* 
Ingoldstadt. W. Edcr. 1588, 

1589 , Translation: ** LHistoire et Vie de Marie Stuart Royne dlistmse d*()mere Jsicj de 
France, hereticre d'Angleterre et d'lhetnye, en taquette elk est eiairement justifire de la mort du 
Prince d*Arlay [i.c. Darnlcyj son maty; fakte Frat^ohe par Cttk de Ciattery/* iinuh Paris. <5. Inlicn. 

1589. 

1589 . Antonio de Herrera : " Historia de lo Sueedido en hlscociu Inglateriu, en timrente y 
quatro afios que havio Mark Bsttutrda, Reyna de Hstwk.” .sms 8v(». Madmi, IWro Madrigal. 

16 «. Lojic Felix de Vega Catjjio: •‘Corum Trugtni: Vida y Mtitne de lu. SerenLinia Reyna 
de Escocia Marm Estmrda.” Madrid. Viuda <lc L. Sanchez. 1637. mu: 410. With piiriiaii hy 1. de 
Courbes. Dedicated to Pope Urban VIII. 

1646 - 1 M 8 . Father N. Causino, S.f. fi.c. CauisinJ ; " Uhloria di Mark Sttuirda Regina di 
Franck e di Scotk, portata dal Francese nelV Italkno dal P. Berardi, della C.ampaania di Giesa," 
Bologna, C. Zenero, 1546; and 1648. 

1892 . Seigneur de Brantfimc, “Mimoires; contemn Im Vies des Danm lllustres de France 
de son Temps." lamo. Lcyde. J. Sambix le Jcune, a la sphere, 1693. 

Bishop Samuel Jebbi "De Vita & Rehus Gestis Mariae Scotortim Reginae,” &e. 3 vols. folio. 

1725. 

Maw Stuart, Reine d'Fcosse, ott Reeueil de toitte let Pihet atti out (ti 
pubttees au Suyet de cette Princesse," 2 vols. fol. 1725. ' 

Ib; "Life and Reign of Mary Queen of Scots," 8vo. 1725. (See also Wibliograiihical Note, li.E. 
V, pp. 27-28, and Vol. 1 . p. 312.) ® ' 

Whereas the Queen of Scots was regarded by her own adherems as a martyr, she appans on the 
“modem official lists” only in italics, which denote “ praetermhsi," i.e. "those wlio were put asitlc 
because of tlic deficiency of evidence.” See Catholic Raouls Vol. 5, 1908, "The linvthh Martyrs" 

I, p. 288, 10 and 16. . r ■ 

The subject is one upon which theologically it would be rash for laymen to hazani an opinion. 

f ni Quwn ol Scots had the most to lose of any Cailiolit exiuited in the leign 

of Elizabeth. And that in nineitrn yeais of captivity slic siilfeicd iiitiniiely inoie griif of siiirit than 
tie men whose executions followed swiftly on ihcii .trrc.sts and ai raigiimeiiis, apjiears scarcely 
disputable. To be viiliant for a .shoii while, in jiublic, is surely less difiicult ihati to Itcei* ui> 
couiagc and faith iindet a long-drawn ptocess of atiiition. Moicover, humiliations ami siiklc insults 
were moic painful to a Qiiein who ha<I known (in I'lanct) ()ros|iciity ami .idmiiation, than to men 
accustomed from caily youth to the tiiuie haish inethods of the worlil. 

Those who are highest h.ivc farthe.st to fall; and propoitioiiatc to her rank, talents, and 
temperament, the fate of the Queen of Scots seems the most iiagic in an age of manifold ttagedics. 



Addendum: When, supra, and on p. 328, line 31, and p, 406, line 3, and p. 409, line 16, Bourgoing 
refers to Queen Mary as “granddaughter of Henry VII,*" he meant gr(?fl!i-granddaughter. 
It was her grandfather James IV who married Margaret Tudor, elder daughter of Henry 
VIL See E.E., VoL I, p. 6. 



“A Queen Born and a Queen Anointed" 


“ I am, by the grace of God, a Queen born and a Queen anointed, . . . granddaughter of 
King Henry VII; and I have had the honour to be Queen of France. But in all my life I have had 
only misfortune.”! 

So said Mary to the Earl Marshal of England on the 7th February, 1586-7, when he announced 
that she would be beheaded the next morning. Long previously she had written, in French, into her 
Book of Hours, verses as to her woes, past, present, and to come:® 

'' Was ever \nown a fate more sad than mine? 

A hi better death for me than life, I ween. 

For me there is no sorrow's anodyne: 

Towards me all change their nature and their mein. 

Despised and doubted, can the heart forget 

Past wrong and pain, nor let its grief be seen? 

Ah, well may such exclaim, in mid regret, 

* 1 am no longer what 1 once have been* 

• •••••* 

My friends pretend to mourn my misery: 

They wish me in the tomb, my woes forgot: 

And if in dying 2 should helpless lie. 

Upon my garments they would cast their lot. 

The right to hear these Arms doth but belong 

To those brave hearts that \now not doubt or fear: 

Heritage of the noble and the strong. 

Who quail not when Misfortune draweth near^ 

• •••••• 

Age is a malady that nought can cure, 

And youth a blessing we can not retain: 

The birth of man doth but his death ensure. 

And happiness is but postponed pain/' 


! . . . que, par la grace de Dieu, elle, indigne qu'elle s'estymoit, estoit, Reyne nie, est oincte Reyne, 
. . . petite-fille du Roy Henry Vll^, et avoit eu cest honneur d'estre Reyne de France; mais qu'en 
toutte sa vye elle n* avoit eu que mat. . Bourgoing’s Journal, ed: Chantelauze, 1876; p. 572. 
(Maxwell Scott, 1895, 1924, pp. 176-177.) 

® The “ mattins book ” mentioned in the " Inventory e of the Jewells, O^c., of the late Queene of Scottes/* 
Feb: 1586-7, is supposed to have been a present from King Francis of France. '' Ce livre est h moy, 
Marie Royne ** is written in her hand; and many verses in the margins. Described by Prince LabanofI 
in his ** Receuil des Lettres de Mane Stuart," 1844, vol. vii, pp. 346-352; and by Professor Smyth, 
Proceedings of the Soc: of Antiquaries of Scotland," 1862, vol. in, pt. lii, pp. 394-406. The verses, 
were first translated by Agnes Strickland; and reissued (in extenso) in "Queen Mary's Boo{," by 
Mrs Stewart-Mackenzid Arbuthnot, London, 1907; pp. 167-169, French; pp. 113-115, English. Facing 
pp. 88 and 114, see facsimile pages from the volume, which was then in the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg. 

3 The illuminated coats of Aims in the book have been obliterated. They presumably quartered England 
in the fashion to which Queen Elizabeth objected. 
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or Protestant, was mown down without mercy. His object being to impress upon 
the world his }x;rsonal supremacy, his putting away of Catherine of Aragon in 
defiance of Spain, his ruthless cruelty to Queen Anne Boleyn when she in her 
turn lost his favour; his disdain for Anne of ('Icves, liis beheading of ytiung Queen 
Catherine Howard, and of the aj?cd Countess of Salisbury, were all characteristic 
of his monstrous egoism. A Kitig'n face should show grace” saitl the ancient 
proverb; but in Heiiry VIII there was the ferocity of a 'I'amcrlane. 

Nevertheless, his bold penstrokc by which “this realnie” lu'came an Empire 
at his bidding, established and preservetl him in the memories and affectiiais of 
many of the people. 

When Queen Elizabeth signed the death warrant of the Queen of Scots, she 
protested she was acting against her inclinations. But her fatlier in her place 
would not have had a moment’s hesitiition. 'I’hat her own mother had been 
beheaded inside the Tower of London, and her childhood embittered by the 
tragedy, may have been one of the causes of her hesitation to doom another Queen 
to so terrible an end. 

It seems incongruous to us to-day that Elizabeth claimed to lx: excessively 
clement, and harjped afterwards upon her many refusals t(» consent to the death 
of the Queen of Scots. But she may have k'cn contrasting herself with her elder 
sister, who had shown no pity for Lady Jane Grey, whose youth anti inn<x-enee and 
lack of ambition might have disarmed resentment. 

Whereas the Nine Days Queen and her young husband, still in their teens, were 
beheaded as usurpers, Elizabetli, with ample pnjofs in her hamls of Mary Queen 
of Scots’ communications with intending Spanish invaders, had over and over again 
turned a deaf ear to the clamour of the House of Commons, and of the populace, 
for the death of the “ 0018,10 syren.” 

After Elizabeth consented to h.ivc the Queen of Scots renmvctl from life, she 
hesitated to bring her to the scaffold. Sir Ainias Poulott’s indignant refusal to 
turn secret assassin at her bidding is familiar; but is (juoted sometimes without 
realisation of his full meaning. It was not solely the stain upon his own conscience; 
but that he, like Leicester and Burghley, was convinced that the mere vanishing 
from earth of the captive Queen, as if from natural causes, would not strike the 
same awe and dismay into the hearts of her followers as if she could he openly 
condemned, * ^ 

The affectation of a legal right of Llizabeth’s Ministers to sit in judgment on 
a Scottish Sovereign had been based partly on the ancient claim of the luiglish 
Kings to be overlords of Scotland. This reducing of Scotland to a vassal status had 
been so offensive to die Scots of old that they had fought many a war rather than 
accept it. But that Edward I, the most victorious of the Plantagcncls had lirought 
die Stone of Destiny from Scone to Westminster, was never forgotten by Queen 
Elizabeth s supporters. ^ 
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The beheading of the Queen of Scots remains one of the most grim tragedies in 
i6th century history. Such historians as endeavour to explain it away by maligning 
the victim, — ^most notably Froude, and his imitators, — still exercise an undue in- 
fluence. But let us look at the event as it appeared when rival interests were 
trembling in tlie balance. 

If Elizabeth had been assassinated, if Philip had conquered England, if the 
captive Stuart had been placed on the throne as a vassal of Spain, the structure 
of the English Church and State, for which Burghley and Leicester, Walsingham, 
Hatton, and Davison had been labouring so long, would have been utterly over- 
thrown. Today English Catholics, in the safe seclusion of the study, commonly 
believe that all personal dangers to Elizabeth were illusory. But the diplomatic 
correspondence of King Philip proves otherwise. 

That the Pope rendered no aid to the Queen of Scots in her time of extremity 
must have seemed the more disappointing to Mary, in that her desperate position was 
partly the result of his predecessor’s pronoimcement that Elizabeth could lawfully be 
dethroned. 

It would need the genius of a Shakespeare adequately to depict Queen Mary’s 
life and death. Her character still remains a theme for vehement and angry 
controversy, in which neither side appears fully conversant with all the peculiar 
political elements which combined to make the case of the Queen of Scots no mere 
insular quarrel but a matter of European significance. 

The more the circumstances are examined and considered, the deeper grows 
the sense of fatality. For Mary, from the time of her return to Scotland 
from France, had not only been persecuted by open enemies : she had the more 
heart-breaking experience of being over and over again betrayed by “ friends.” 

The patient devotion exercised towards Elizabeth by statesmen who had 
often reason for exasperation with so exacting a Sovereign, contrasts startlingly 
with the ungallant conduct of many noblemen, both Scottish and English, in their 
actions towards Mary. 

Her career was one of irony upon irony, grief upon grief; and her 
remark that few of her rank in any age had experienced such prolonged adversity 
was less an appeal for mercy than the statement of a fact. Through it all, she held 
unwaveringly to a supernatural hope that behind her sorrows there was some hidden 
purpose; and that her sufferings would bear fruit hereafter: “In my end is my 
beginning.” 

In this conviction she met death with a blend of resignation and scorn. 

Claiming that God would see her vindicated, she endured the subtlest 
insolence and mortification from men; for those who were mirrors of chivalry to 
Elizabeth, became relentless inquisitors in everything that bore upon the destiny 
of Mary. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE. MARY QUI^EN OF SCOTS, 1585-1587,* 


Date Hrent 

1585. September. Decision to move the Qiicax of Scots from Tixall to Chartlcy 

September— October. The Earl of Essex (Lord I'tirers of Chartlcy) protests against his house 
being used as a jirison - - - « . • , . . 

Reassurances of Queen Elizabeth that tlie oidci will be revoked - - . . 

1585-6. January. But Sir Amias Poulet is allowed to pn)ceed with picparalions : anti the 
Queen of Scots is transferred from Tixttll to Chartlcy, while Essex is away as General 
of the Horse in the Netherlands - - 

12(2) May. Mendoza’s cipher letter to Idiaqu<‘z about Babington’s plot anti Spanish aid 

29(19) Mav. Charles Paget’s letter to the Queen of Scots about Fatlicr Ballard anti the luiglish 
Catnolics 

4 July. Morgan frtmi Paris warns Qutxm Mary not to t*t>rres|>ontl uith Ballard - 
27 July. Queen Mary’s letter to Morgan as to Bahington 

She realises that the exploits of Drake and Leicester have ilclayetl the Spanish assistance 
13(3) August. Mendoza sends King Philip ftirthcr particulars of Bahingttm’s plot 

August. Queen Mary taken out for a “buck hunt”; and her papers confiscated in her absence 
Her secretaries carried away to London in the hope tltai tncy will give cvitleuce against 
her . 

5 September (27 August). King Philip’s letter to Mendoza, alxnit the ” f>rincip.il excctiti<»n ” 

(i.c. the plot to kill Queen Elizabeth) 

10 September. Burghicy dockets as of “no imjiortancc” Secretary Nau’s protest that the 

Scottish Queen is innocent of any murder plot 

7, 13, 15 September. Arraignment of Bahington, Ballard ami their associates * 

Babington pleads guilty, but appeals for mercy 
He offers £1000 for a pardon 

20-21 September. Execution of Bahington and the other conspirators * « . . 

Cold aloofness of King Philip 

14 September. Walsingham tells tlie Master ot Giay that Queen M.uy's seurtanes have 

“confessed.” 26(16). Mendoza fiom Paiis sends this same news to Spain - ^f)6, 

Only two of them inciiminate her; the ihiiil, Pasepner, is no help to the ptosecution 26g, 277 

21 September. Oncen Mary jemove<l fioin Cliaitley. Too ill to walk to her coach, she has 

to be earned - - . . , 

22 Seplemhci (at Burton) She is accused of conspiring Queen I' li/.aheth\ death; hiu utterly 

denies any such intention - . . . . ^ „ 

25 Scptemhci. Slie rcaihes b'olliciingliay (Castle - 

8 c:>ctobei. Meeting of Sjiecial Commission 111 London to iomader her case - 

6 October Otu'cn Kli/nlKih’s Idler holdinj- liei resfumsible ff.r the nuiuier plot, rrlnik- 

in<T her cleiual of complicity, and orderiii}; bet to answer to tlie CkmimisMoners - 

11 October. Ariival of the Commissioners at I'otheiinghay 

13 October. Qiicen I-:ii/.d>eth ni<]ds the Cominissioners not to pionounce sentence till she has 
considered their repoiis - - . . . 


EE, pages 
143.144 


144 
282 2B7 

272273 

275 

276 
I 5 VI 54 
282-286 


271 272 

28H 290 

269-271 

25S 

26) 

258 259 


321 

321 

322 

223 

^^5 


* ^nTralet"'^'*'’*' ‘ is added 
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Date Event EE. page< 

14 and 15 October. The Trial at Fotheringhay - 323-336 

Vigorous defence by the Queen of Scots of her integrity and honour - . - 327-335 

She admits correspondence with foreign princes; but denies any intention to take Queen 

Elizabeth’s life - - - - ----- 326-327,330 

The word of her secretaries accepted against hers ------ 335-336 

15 October. Queen Mary demands to be confronted with her accusers - - - - 336 

25 October. Sentence passed against her at Westminster, on the word of her secretaries - 397 

12 November. Queen Elizabeth gives Parliament “ an answer answerless ” as to the death 

warrant, and protests her unwillingness to assent to the sentence - - - - 338-341 

24 November. Mary’s letters, to the Pope, - - ------ 398-400 

the Archbishop of Glasgow, -- - - -- -- - 3^8 

tlie Duke of Guise - -- - - -- -- - 402-403 

Don Bernardino de Mendoza - - - -- -- - 400-402 

29 November. French envoy lands at Dover on special mission of intercession for the Queen 

of Scots ----- - - -- -- - 347 

His representations - - - . ------ 348-350 

December. James VI sends Sir Robert Melville and others to plead (but not too insistently) 

for his mother’s life--- - - -- -- - 384-386 

4 December. Royal Proclamation denouncing the ** monstrous acts ” of the Queen of Scots - 404 

19 December. Queen Mary’s letter to Queen Elizabeth; ----- 405-406 

who again delays signing the death warrant ------ 407 

1586-7. 12 January. The Scottish Queen appeals once more to Queen Elizabeth, especially 
for reassurance that her body may be sent to France for burial. [No sign that this letter 
was ever transmitted to Elizabetn.] - - ------ 407-408 

ist Febiuary. Death warrant signed - - - -- -- - 408 

7th February (17th n.s.). Announcement, by Lord Buckhurst and Robert Beale, to the Queen 

of Scots at Fotheringhay, that she is to be beheaded the next morning - - - 409 

She again denies complicity in the murder plot; and states she will die not for a crime 

but for her Catholic faith -- - - -- -- - 409 

8th February. 2 am, Her letter to the King of France (Plates 18, 19, 20) - - - 41 1 

8 a.m. The Queen of Scots beheaded in the great Hall of Fotheringhay Castle, in the 

presence of the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent and other officials of the Crown - 415-424 

She repeats her declaration of innocence on the main charge, and commends her soul 

into the hands of God, and her honour to the judgment of posterity - - 422 

1937 (350 years later). Clarification of the case, in "Elizabethan England" Volume VI (1585- 
1587) : by which we see that though Queen Elizabeth believed Queen Mary guilty,— and 
so after much hesitation, and with real reluctance, gave her assent to the verdict of the 
Commissioners,— this verdict was based chiefly on the perjury of Secretary Nau, who had 
previously sworn to Queen Mary’s innocence “ on the damnation of his soul ” - - 423*424 




PART IV. 
“§l« t^e i^ffe»0ni;g 


CHAPTER 2 . 

“BOUNTY, COURAGE, AND LIBERALITIE.” 
SECTION 1 . 

oxr none efjjebr not ^ome 

(Sir Philip Sidney’s Funeral, i6th February, i^86-y). 


“For Ms wit, learaing, and knowledge in divers languages he was much 
admired ; for his courtesie and affabilitie ... no less beloved, and for . . . 
bounty, courage and liberalitie ... as greatly honoured . . . there were few 
or none shed not some tears when the corps passed by them. . . 

" The Manner of the whole proceeding" of Sir Philip Sidney’s funeral: by Thomas 
Lant. 1587. 


** 1 loved him as yoiu: son ; I honoured him as a faithful servant of his Mistress ; 
and I admired him as the Flower of his Age.” 

Henry, Vicomte de Turenne, to Sir Francis Walsingham. (S.P. France XVI. 98). 


” Sidney, the Blazii^ Star of England’s glory, 

Sidney, the Wonder of the Wise and Sage, 

Sidney, the Subject of true Vertue’s story.” 

“ The Affectionate Shepherd." Dedicated “ to the right excellent and beautiful lady 
the Ladie Penelope Ritche” by her “perpetually devoted Daphnis” [R. Barnfieldl. 
1594. 


“ His fame shall live to the world’s end.” 

“Hexameter upon the never enough praised Sir Philip Sidney." 
In Francis Davison’s "Poetical Rhapsody," 1602. 




INTERIOR OF ST, PAUL'S: HERSE OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 

1 6 Feb: 


” Beati mortui qui tn Domino moriuntur," 

Section i, Plate 2, of Lant’s '' manner of the whole proceeding " of the funeral. 


(The plate is in three divisions: the central one filled with Latin and English letterpress; the 
third depicting the beginning of the procession, “ Conductors of the Poore.’*) 

Notice the large shields blazoned witli all the quarterings; and the small ones with the paternal 
arms of Sidney alone, alternating with Sidney and Walsingham impaled. 

As Benham’s " Old St, Paul's Cathedral ** does not contain Elizabethan views, but is only 
illustrated fro-m mediaeval MSS. and from Hollar’s engravings made for Dugdale’s '"History of Si. 
Paul's" during the second half of the seventeenth century, Lant’s picture, published in 1587, is here 
selected to show “ Paul’s ” in the 28th year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the nation was mourning 
the death of “ England’s Mars and Muse.” 

When Hentzner visited our country, thirteen years after Sidney’s funeral, he much admired “ the 
Cathedral of St. Paul . . . formed by Ethelbert King of the Saxons; . . . from time to time 
re-edified, increased to vastness and magnificence.” He raiiarks that the roof is “covered with lead, 
like most others” of the churches in England. Ittneranuni, 1598, (cd: 1757, P 2 °)* 

This old St. Paul’s perished in the great fire of Charles IPs day. 


{22) E M. Tetjison'^ "Elizabethan England'' IV, 2. 1 






Sir Phillip Sidney, 

HIS HONORABLE LIFE, HIS 
VALIANT DEATH, AND 
TRUE VERTUES: 

Aperfefl: Myrror for the followers of Mars and 
Mercury ; who (in the right breaking upon the enemie by 
a few of the Englifli, being, for the moft part, Gentle- 
men of honor and name) received his deathes wound 
nere unto Zutphen, the a 2d of September laR paft ; 
dyed at Arnam the i6th tf October following ; 
and, with much honor, and all poflible 
mone, was folemnly buried 
in Paiiles the 16th of 
February 1586. 

By G. W. Gent 


Wliereunto is adjoyn«d> one other hrtefe Commendation of the 
univerfal lamentation, the never dying praife, and 
moft folemn funeraU of the laid right 
hardy and noble Knight. 

By B. W. Efquire- 

Dedicated to the Right Honorable the Earle of Warwicke, 
by his Lordfliips futhful fervant, 

Ceorge Whetstones. 


Mors honejla ignominiofa vita preferenda* 


Imprinted at London for Thomas Cadman. 


Title page of George Whetstone's metrical life of Sir Philip Sidney: 
with '^Commendation" by B(ernard) W(hetstone) who was one of the Cavalry in the 
charge at Zutphen, 22 September, x^86: 

''Essex that day reviv'd his father* s fame, 

Lord WiUoughby charged liJ{e a fiery flame:" 

"Hardy Sidney, much li\e Mars in viewe. 

With furious charge did brea\ upon the foe" 

We are nowadays taught that the fight outside Zutphen attracted no attention except because of 
Sidney’s mortal wound. This erroneous impression arose from neglect of what was written at the 
time. 
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PART IV. 
“ iije hiff evened 


CHAPTER 2 . 

“BOUNTY, COURAGE, AND LIBERALITIE.’’ 

SECTION I. 

jcrtr nane nut uume tearu/* 

(Sir Philip Sidney’s Funeral, i6th February, j^SC-y ). 

W HILE Walsingham was enduring the first sharp distress of his loss of 
Sidney, he was brought face to mce with monetary confusion. Sir Henry 
Sidney’s services as Lord President of Wales, and Lord Deputy of Ireland, had 
depicted his private resources, and Sir Philip’s expenses as Governor of Flushing had 
been heavy. “ Liberalitie,” as well as justice, “ gained him heartie love, coupled with 
fame and honour.”^ The old family servants did not realise his financial difl&culties, 
and so believed him to have been able to provide for every eventuality : “ He had 
that great care and regard to the conservation of his fame and honor entire when he 
was gone, that he made a most bountifull and liberall Will : ” wrote his father’s late 
secretary ; 

“ which if the same be performed according to his simple, sincere, and good meaning, it will 
appeare he died not indebted to anie, neither to those that were neare his person, familiars 
or domcsticks, nor to anye other he was indebted unto by bond or borrowing; nor otherwise 
in credit by waie of overchardae, or in other degree whatsoever, ... but that he ordered and 
appointed him sadsfaction and honorable contentment.”^ 

Such had been Sidney’s intention. And during twenty-six days while he 
suffered “ great paine and extreme torment ” from his wotmd,® no man could have 
been more eager to make generous arrangements for those whom his death would 
bereave. But cither through some legal informality in the Will, which was all of 
his own writing and expression, or by his not estimating exactly what his estate 
was worth,— -he not having been able to leave the seat of war and go home to 
look after his own interests when his father died, — ^it happened that a Power of 
Attorney he sent to Walsingham had results far other than he anticipated. It had 

^ Continuation of Holinshed*s Chronicle, 1586(7). ,p, 1555. (B.M. No. 2072.8.) 

2 The Third Volume of Chronicles, . . . Fmt compiled by Raphael Holinshed, . . . Now newlie 
recognised, augmented, and continued {with occurrences and incidents of fresh memorie) to the 
yeare is 86 p. 1555. 

3 Op: cit: p. 1554. 

[4411 
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authorised “ the sale of such portions of land as might content his creditors.”* And 
in his Will he had urged Walsingham and Sir Robert Suiney to sell ” us much of my 
lands lying within the counties of Lincoln, Sussex, or Southampton, as shall pay 
all my debts: as well as those of my father deceased as of mine own: beseeching 
them to hasten the same, and to pay the creditors with all possible speed, according 
to the letter of attorney which Sir Francis Walsingham alreaily hath, sealed and 
subscribed by me to that end Hut before seeing the Will, Walsingham 

wrote to Leicester, from Barn Kims, (5(h of November, "Sir Philip hath 
left a great number of poor cretlitors; what order he hath taken by his Will for 
their satisfaction I know not .... I have paiil, anti must pay for him £(xKiO, 
which I do assure your Lordship hath brought me intt) a nuwt hard and desj^rate 
state, — ^which I weigh nothing in rcs[X’ct of the lo.ss of the gentleman who was my 
chief worldly comfort. 

By the next day the Will was .seen anti reported u{ion by persons " learned 
in the laws.” It was “ pronounced imperfect touching the stile of his lantl for the 
satisying of his poor creditors : 

widch 1 do assure your Lortlship doth greatly afflict me, |that| a gentleman 
that hath lived [ with | so unspotted | a | reputation and hatl so great care to see 
all men satisfied, should be so | exposed | to the outcry of his creditors. His 
goods will not suffice to answer a third part of his debts already \nown. This 
hard estate of this noble gentleman ma\eth me stay to ta{e order for his burial 
until your Lordships return. I do not .see how the .same, can k* iterformed with 
that solemnity that appertaineth, without the utter undoing of his creditors: 
which is to be weighed in conscience,”* 


That the value of the lands and goods was not adequate to cover tlie .sums 
i^uired was partly because the estates were cncumbcretl with claims by the Crown. 
These fines, not paid on the death of Sir Henry, now fell due afresh by the death 
of Sir Philip; so the estate had to meet two .sets of dutie.s witiiin six months.* 
Much of the property was so strictly enuiiled that there was no option but to pa.ss 
It on intact to Sir Robert Sidney. 'Phe lawyers dccideil that only the "fee simple 
lands ” could be sold. These would not suffice t<i satisfy creditors and provide for 
Lady Sidney. But she did not stand on her rights: "slie claimeth dower of a 
third part,” the lawyers noted, but “ waveth her jointure.” 


Considering the circumstances of Sir Pliilip’s death, and liis father’s large 
expenditure for the Crown, also how Lady Mary Sidney by her skillcii nursing 
saved the Queens life many years before, and lost iuT own beauty by 
infection from smallpox which left Idi zabeth unmarked; considering also that 


‘Walsingham to Loid Leicester, 5ih Nov: 1586, Oiij.; C’a)tion MSS. 'I'inis, H.VII l'.6s.l. 
„ Corresp. pp. 45V454- ’ 

~Letu;s and Memouals . . . (Sidney Papeis), Vol. 1, p. im. 

^Cotton MS Titu.*?, R.VIII £.65.1). Lcyccstcr Corra^poiuitinr, pp. 4c; 4-49}- 
^Oiig Cotton MS Galha. cx, f.44. J,cyccsta Corrvsp: pp 45^)457. 

^'^Lansdownc MS. 50 No 89. Lcyccstcr Cotre^p* pp. 4H1 4S2. ' 


i^tyvcbtcr 
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PWlip Sidney was Leicester’s nephew, Walsingham thought that even as Lady 
Sidney did not press for her jointure, much more should the Queen authorise the 
Court of Wards to remit the fines. But his letter to Lord Burghley shows how little 
sympathy he received from Elizabeth : 

“ I humbly beseech your Lordship to pardon me in that I did not take my leave of you 
before my departure from the Court. Her Majesty’s unkind dealing towards me hath so 
wounded me as I coidd take no comfort to stay there. And yet if I saw any hope that my 
continuance there might breed any good to the Church, or furtherance to the service of Her 
Majesty or of the realm, the regard of my particular should not cause me to withdraw myself. 
But seeing the declining state we are running into, and that men of the best desert are least 
esteemed, I hold them happiest in this government that may be rather lookers on than actors. 

“ I humbly therefore beseech your Lordship that as I do acknowledge myself infinitely 
bound unto you for your most honourable and friendly furtherance yielded unto me in my suit 
(which I will never forget), so you will be pleased to increase my bond towards you by for- 
bearing any further to press Her Majesty in the same, which I am fulljr resolved to give over. 
I do assure your Lordship, whatsoever conceit Her Majesty maketh either of me or of mine, 
I would not spend so long a time as I have done in that place, subject to so infinite toil and 
discomfort, not to be made Duke of Lancaster. 

“ My hope is, howsoever I am dealt withal by an earthly Prince, I shall never lack the 
comfort of the Prince of Princes.”^ 

Owing to the troubles made by the Queen’s harshness and the importunity of 
creditors, it was not until five months after the battle of Zutphen that Sidney’s 
funeral procession wound its way from the Church of the Minories near the Tower, 
“ along the cheefe streets of the Cytie unto the Cathedrall Church of St. Paules.” 

Camden merely states that Sidney’s uncle the Earl of Leicester “ at his return 
into England ordained a funeral vwth great preparation after the military 
fashion. But the scene can be realised by us almost as if we had taken part 
in the procession, — so fully was it depicted by “ Tho Lant, Gent, servant to the said 
Knight,” who with the aid of Derick de Brij, a graver on copper “ in the cittye of 
London,” 1587, produced a series of plates giving “the manner of the whole 
proceeding ” : summarised thus at the end of the roll of thirty pictures.”® 

“ This worthy Knight, Sir Philip Sidney, in the cause of his God and true 
religion, and for the honour of his Prince and countrey, spared not to spend his 
blood .... 

“For his wit, learninge, and knowledge in divers languages he was much 
admired, for his courtesie and affability towards all men no less beloved; and for 
all other his singular parts, of bounty, courage and liberalitie (both to strangers 


1 16 Dec: 1586. S.P. Dorn: Eliz: Vol. CXCV. No. 64. When Walsingham’s latest biographer, Dr. 
Conyers Read, in 1925, conjectured that the Queen may then have given some aid, he was 
presumably unaware that nearly 35 years later, Walsingnam’s daughter was still in debt to the 
Crown on behalf of her father and her first husband, and her father-in-law. (Particulars will be 
published in E.E. under date). 

^Annals ed: 1635. p. 295. 

3 B.M. No. C.20. f.12: a perfect copy with all the plates. (That at Penshurst lacks one plate.) 
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and his ownc countrcy men) as greatly honoured .... And as he thus lived 
being o£ all beloved, so most honorably he dyed.” 

The public ceremony of his burial was carried out ” by the appointment of 
the right honorable S' Frances Walsingham, Knight, principall Secretary and 
one of her Maicsties most honorable prcvic (kmncell (Iiis father in lawe) who 
spared not any coste to have this funerall well performed.” 

First walked the “ Conductors to the Poore,” and then thirty-two jtoor men 
in black gowns, their number a reminder that Sidney had dietl in his thirty-second 
year: 

" The poor, whom he, good Knight, did often clothe and feed, 

In fresh remembrance of their woe, went first in mourning weed."^ 

After them came the Sergeants of tlie btind: fife and drum emitting a 
“ doleful sound.” Cavalry and Infantry officers followed with the regimental 
banners; all die spectators grieving, 

" To see his coolers, late advanst, lie trailing on the ground." 

Sidney’s “ servants,” his “ gentlemen and yeomen,” his Porcupine banner 
with the motto " Vix ea nostra voco," are depicted. Among the eminent mourners 
was Sir Francis Drake; and beside him walked Lord Essex’s brother-in-law, Sir 
Thomas Perrott. 

They were followed by “the preacher and chaplains”; the wnnon with 
Sidney’s arms; his war horse; and his ‘barbed horse,’ each le«l by a tootman; the 
war horse ridden by his page Harry Danvers, —-trailing a broken lance, symlwl of 
life cut short. 

Then was borne his “ Great Banner ” with all the Sitlney tjuarterings, the 
ushers to the Heralds preceding it. Of the Heralds, Portcullis carrie<l Sir Philip’.*! 
golden spurs of knighthood; Jiluemantlc his gauntlets, Rougedragon his helmet, 
crested with the Sidney Porcupine statant azure, c|uille(i, collaret!, and chainetl or. 

The body on a bier was carrietl by fourteen yeomen; Sidney’s brother an*l 
heir following as chief mourner, with “four assistants,” 'I'homas Dudley, Fulke 
Grcvillc, Edward Wotton, and Edward Dyer.“ 

The “Earles and Barons of his kindred and frende.s,” in long black cloaks 
and tall hats, rode two and two: first his uncle Ixicester, beside the liarl <(f 
Huntingdon (who had prevented Sidney’s marriage with “ Stella ”). Next came 
Stella’s brother the young Earl of Essex, General of the Horse, riding besi<le Henry 

. . . The untvcfMil lamentation, the neret ^nal^r, and the mo\t solemn iunerall of the 

said right haidy and noble Kmght By li W fn (k'oii»c Wlu’t'. tour's ‘\Sir Phillitt Sidnev, 

His Honouible Ltfe/^ i^c. 1587 (li M No. 

2 MS. List of ilic oidci of tlic I'lincml hoiiiui in witli HM (opv of Luni's loH (C'..?o. f.u.) Lani*b 
Plate 16 shows ilicsc foiii mouinris at each loiiui of the toHiiit I'ulkti XJtcvillc bcitJ>y in front 
and on ilic left. 
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Earl of Pembroke the husband of Sidney’s “ dear Ladie and sister and behind 
them Lord North; with Peregrine Bertie, Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, who was to 
succeed Sir Philip as Governor of Flushing. 

Seven representatives of the Seven United Provinces had come over to do 
honour to their champion. In the procession figured also the “ Sword-Bearer of 
London,” on horseback; the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, in their scarlet gowns 
lined with ermine; one hundred and twenty of the Grocer’s Company in their 
livery gowns; and certain “citizens of London practised in arms”: Musketeers, 
Pikemen, Halberdiers; Drums, Fife, and Ensign. 

The streets “ all along were so thronged with people ” that “ the mourners 
had scarcely room to pass; the houses likewise were as full as they might be; of 
which greate multitude there were few or none that shed not some tears as the 
corpse passed by them.” 

English Captains from the Low Countries with other gendemen “came 
voluntary, ... so that the whole number were about 700 persons. 

“ The great west doore of St. Paules (where ye mourners entered) was kept 
by some of her Maiesties Guard; the Quier and hearse by 2 Heralds of Armes,” 
Windsor and Chester, “who placed ye nobles and others according to their 
degrees.” 

When the sermon was ended, the offerings and other ceremonies finished, 
and his body interred, the soldiers in the church yard “ by a double volye ” gave 
“ unto his famous life and death ” a martial farewell.^ 

“Farewell the worthiest Knight that ever lived. 

The multitude did crie.”^ 

“So general was the lamentation that for many months after, it was 
accounted indecent for any gendeman of quality to appear at Court or city in any 
light or gawdy apparel.”® 


Of the condolences received by Leicester, one of the most expressive is from 
Dr. Bartholomew Clerke, whose translation into Latin of Castiglione’s 
“ Cortegiano " had been prefaced by Edward Earl of Oxford in January 1571-2, 
when Sidney was eighteen years of age.^ 

With Castiglione as his ideal, Clerke wrote the more feelingly of " your noble 


1 *‘a Marciall Vale"' End of Lant’s " manner of the tuhole proceeding** of Sir Philip Sidney’s funeral 
" whtch was celebrated tn St Paul's the i6 of ffebr, 1^86." (87 n.s.) B.M. No. C.20.f.i2. 

2 B.W. '' The Universal lamentation . . ** in Whetstone’s '' iS/r Phillip Sidney ** (B.M. No. 641.1.15 ) 

The burial was “ near to that place where his father-in-law, Sir Francis Walsingham had designed 
(as I have heard) to be entombed.” Sidney’s Life, prefaced to 1739 ed : of " Arcadia/* 

2 Collins, Letters and Memorials (Sidney Papers) 1746, Vol. I. p. 109. See E.E. Vol. II, pp 173, 178. 
^E.E. Vol II. pp. 173, 178. 
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nephew, whose li\e, as far as 1 am able to judge for his time and years in all 
respects, I never found, neither in England, France nor Germany."'' 

And Henry dc la Tour d’Auvergne, Vicomte dc Turenne condoled with 
Walsingham in a most whole-hearted manner : ® 

“Friendship . . . makes me share in ytiur loss . . . the <ieaUt of M. de Sitiene; ami I 
find as much bitterness in it as sweetness in the inenuiry of fiis life. / loved him as your 
son; I honoured him us a faith f til servant of his Mistress; and / admired him as the Flower 
of his Age, ,,, I regret that he has lasted so short a time; but you. Sir, should rejoiee that 
it is his merits which have prompted God to hasten his reward, 

know that you hoped much from him. But lie having tlietl so lionourably in the 
service of his mistress, could you have had any Ixnter eml for him than this? lie found in 
his youth what others seek with pain in their old aj»e. It is he who has gained much; and 
we have lost much; but Jet us not complain so grievously of our disadvantage as to griulgc 
him his promotion. ... 

“Nevertheless, while wearing mourning, as I ought, for him whom (kxi hath taken from 
us, I console myself to think that <»od leaves me still the means to enjoy your frieiuisiup, and 
to give you proofs of my service.”^ 

Not only thus in private, but in various tongues in public, in poetry, prose, 
and doggrcl, tributes poured forth; their literary merit varyitig, their meaning ever 
the same. " Academiae Cantabrigiensis Lachrymae," by Alexander Neville and 
other scholars of Cambridge, contains a hitherto untranslateil Latin {'’pistlc “ to tlie 
Illustrious Lord Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Governor of Belgium, Lieutenant 
General to Queen Elizabeth, the greatest leader of the English Forces." 
(AngUcarum Copiarum Ducem summum.) 

“ The death of Philip Sidney, that Knight of great renown, (n»)ble Karl,) 
besides stupefying all men’s minds with sorrow, has pierced my own heart with 
extraordinary grief,” says Neville, testifying to “ the ever-ready gtKjd will and 
warm affection of the University of ('ambridge (the most ihnirishing of all 
Europe,)” not only in appreciation of Sidney’s brilliant life, ” but also towartls 
you, Oh Earl . . . . ” 

And as not long previously the Oimbridge scliolars, when tleploring the 
early death of Leicester’s little son, had enshrined his memory in ” learned and 
polished verses,” so now they felt that their grief for Leicester’s ne[)hew slioultl 
have permanent expression. 

(But alas for their confidence in the pwer of Latin verse* to “ eternise ” the 
fame of its subject, — the book of elegies on Leicester’s early-dying son has 

’22 Oct. 1586 Orig: Cotton MS. Oalba CX f. •]<% U\rc\tfr C»m'st>: pp, ^.ji 2. 

2 S.P Fiance, XVI. (j8. Finsi punted, in orig: l■'lencIl, in up.-j. Cal: S.P. Foirh'i), Vot. XXI. 11. 176: 
now nnst iianslalcd btipra. 

•'*“You know how the ciK-mics of the Church laboui in luin not only I'r.ina- hut all iMiiopv. 'Phe 
King of Navairc shows hcioical constancy, in not foaiing his cncnucs, hctausc his faith is in CJod/* 
l^oili the King ol Navarre ami Tiiunnc wish to aitl " la iotiw vo\ttc mestrrssc . . . Conthnivz woy 
voitre amitir, et vom u'HZ zvrvy de rostic hamhlv anne et servitenr turinni.’* S,B, hVance XVL 
98 Undated i pp Endoi sed “ Feb . 1586.” 
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vanished; and the volume celebrating the talents and graces of Leicester’s nephew 
receives scant attention.) 

No matter how carefully vmtten were the poems on classic models, more 
haunting is the English lament, 

“Silence augmenteth grief; writing increaseth rage!’ 
which tradition attributes to Sir Fulke Greville, 

“ Who wishing death, whom death denies, whose thred is all too long. 

Who tied to wretched life, who lookes for no reliefe. 

Must spend my ever-dying daies in never-ending griefe.” 

The dirge rings out in words which even now it is not easy to read 
unmoved : 

“Knowledge her light hath lost, valor hath slaine her Knight; 

Sidney is dead, dead is my friend, dead u the world’s delight."^ 

But the Queen, though at first “ afflicted with sorrow ” for “ the loss of her 
deare servant,”® was subsequently quoted as calling him that “ inconsiderate fellow ” 
who got himself “ knocked on the head : ” words which may possibly have been 
misreported. But if she spoke thus casually of her devoted soldier who had died in 
a manner so consistent with his life, the “ general sorrow ” lingered; and frequently 
found popular expression. A needy man of letters who had been a Cambridge 
undergraduate at the time of Sidney’s mortal wound, subsequently lamented, 

“Gentle Sir Philip Sidney, thou knewest what belonged to a Scholler, thou knewest 
what paines, what toyle and travel conduct to perfection : well could’st thou give every vertue 
his cncour.'igement, every art his due, every writer his desert : cause none more vertuous, 
witty, or learned than thyself.”® 

He had looked not only to the matter but to the motive of literature; 
“ Report delivers of the Renowned Sidney,” said a bookseller, John Budge, nearly 
thirty years after the funeral, “ that the most unfiled work the poorest hand could 
offer up, he received with thanks, making love of the man to supply the worth.”* 
Actually Sidney had the fastidiousness of a poet; but though not condoning incom- 
petence, he sent few suppliants empty away. His vivid sympathies — shown also in 
his anxiety on his death-bed about his servant Stephen, then a prisoner in Dunkirk — 
help to explain why he evoked such warm afiection. 

It is now often reiterated that his reputation exceeded his talents, and that 
neither in life nor letters can we point to any one achievement impressive enough 


I Final poem in Spenser’s collection of Sidney elegies: Astrophel” 1595. Title page reproduction 
under date. 

3 Davison to the Eail of Leicester, 4th Nov: 1586. Cotton MS. Galba. C.X. f.41. " Leycester 
Corresp:** p. 45. 

3 Thomas Nashe, Pierce Penniless/* cd: R. B. McKcrrow, Vol. I. p. 159. 

^Epigrams, Harington. 1615 (Dedic.). 
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to account for the admiration he inspired. But his English contemporaries asked 
not so much what Sidney had done as what he was. Saluted as an incarnation of 
perfect manhood, blending the graces of art and poetry with the valour of a chival- 
rous warrior, animated by unwavering love of country, his “ true vertues ” remained 
long an inspiration : 

“ This Knight . . . may be termed ubicjuitary, and appear among Statesmen, .Soldiers, 
Lawyers, Writers, yea Princes themselves, being (though not elected) in election to be King of 
Poland. ... He was so essential to the English Court that it seemed maimed without his 
conmany : being a complete master of matter and language, as his Arcadia tloth evidence. I 
confess I have heard some of our modern pretended wits cavil at it, merely because they made 
it not themselves.” 

Thus declared Fuller, writing in the early Stuart period;’ and even so late 
as 1739, six years before Prince Charles Edward’s attempt to unseat the Guelph 
dynasty, a Dublin editor of the " Arcadia " was as emphatic ; 

“The Marcellus of the English nation. Sir Philip Sidney, the short-live<l ornament of 
his noble family, hath deserved, and without dispute or envy, enjoyed, the most exalted praises 
of his own and of succeeding ages. 

“ The poets of his time, especially Spenser, reverena'd him not only as a j»atron but as 
a master : and he was almost the only person in any age, I will not except Mceaenas, that 
could teach the best rules of poetry and most freely reward the performances of poets. 

“ He was a man of a sweet nature; of excellent Iwhaviour, of much and vvitlial of well- 
digested learning; so that rarely wit, courage, breeding, and other additional accomplish- 
ments of conversation have met in so high a oegree in any single {wson.” 

But the most characteristic words are those of Grcvillc, still .sorrowing for 
him after twenty years : 

“His very ways in the world did generally add reputation to his Prince and 
Country, by restoring amongst us the ancient majesty of noble and true dealing . . . 
This was it which I confess I loved dearly in him, and still shall be glad to honour 
in the great men of this time : I mean that his heart and tongue went both one 
way .... with the Truth, l^ttowing no other hjndred, party, or end.'"^ 


Worthies of England" (cd: NulUilI) Vol. H. p. 142. 

^ he Life of the renowned Sir Philip Sidney .... His principal Actiotu, Counsels, Designes, and 
Death . . Chapter 111. 




(a) Sir Philip Sidney's FuneraU His pennon and war horse. 

From Thomas Lant's ''Manner of the whole proceeding" BM, C, 20. /. 72 . 

The procession began with 32 “poore men/* one for each year of Sidney’s age. Then 
came Sergeants of the Band; and officers of Horse and Foot. 

Among mourners walking two and two were Sir R, Stapleton and Sir Edward Waterhouse; 
Sir Thomas Perron and Sir Francis Dra\e; Sir Valentine Browne and Sir William Herbert, clad 
m tall hats and long black cloaks. 

Then came “ the preacher and chaplains,” followed by the Pennon and Warhorse as above. 
Henry Davers or Danvers, the page “ trayling a broken lance,” was destined to a remarkable 
career. Despite many daring ventures, he prospered exceedingly; survived nearly all his old 
associates; and died Earl of Danby, at his home in Oxfordshire. 
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{b) Sir Philip Sidney’s Funeral. The "Great Banner." 

(From the same, B.M. C. 20, f. 12). 

Preceded by the Ushers to the Heralds, the Great Banner (with all the Sidney quarterings), 
was followed by the Heralds, bearing Sidney’s helmet, gauntlets, spurs, etc. 

Then the Bier was carried by four yeomen, with four “ assistants,” Thomas Dudley, Ful\e 
Grevtlle, Edward Wotton, and Edward Dyer, all intimate friends of Sidney. 
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(c) Sir Philip Sidney's funeral (continued): 

'' The Earles Barons his \indred friends": 

1st two : Henry Hasting^ Earl of Huntingdon, K,G. (who was married to Sidney’s aunt, Lady 
Katherme Dudley); ^ ^ 

Lord Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, K.G., brother of Sidney’s mother, Lady Mary, 
1 Sir ^lenry Sidney, K.G., and eldest daughter of John Dudley, Viscount 
L Isle, Earl of Warwick, and Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 
and two: Henry Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, married to Sir Philip’s sister, Mary Sidney. 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, Viscount Hereford, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, etc. 
brother of Lady Penelope Devereux (Lady Rich), the “Stella” of Sidney’s then 
unpublished Sonnets. 

RogeJmnt^LZfNor^ horseback. Peregrine Bertie, Lord Willoughby d'Eresby, and 

The pictures are scarcely to be called portraits; but Essex, aged nineteen, is depicted beard- 
less, indicating his youth in an era when clean-shaven faces were not in &shion. 
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EXEaVIiE 

ILLVSTRISSIMI 





OXONII Cx«AicinaTypognphietZosSfiit 
Barnecii, t^nm DiUmm i Joy. 

Title-page, now first reproduced, of Oxonian memorial verses. 

Dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney’s uncle Robert, Earl of Leicester, K.G., 
who for over twenty-two years had been Chancellor of the University. 
(Bodleian Art. 4°.H. 17(11). 

(This copy has a krgc ink smudge which is eliminated from the reproduction.) 

There is also in the Bodleian " Peflos lUustrissimi Viri D. Phtlippi Sidnaei Supremis 
lionoribus Dedicates. Oxonii. .... t^By” (Art. 4 A. 9 - B.S.): Dedicated to Sidneys 
brother-in-law Henry Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, K.G. 
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CANTABRIGIENSIS 

LJCH^tP^jE 

tvmvlo 
Eqttius, ®. Tbittffi 
Sidnei) Sacratsc 

Alexandrum Nevillum. 

Omniscarofotnumy tj^oimisglma 
tUu qaaftfioifani, 

JPlal. IIS. 

y» mentor tA ( MitcmJI fimgitema 
erit iuBffs. 


LO^Nipi^l 

Exoficina loannir WinJet impends 
Thomae Chardi. Anno faludshumansc, 
cojo,lxxxvi)» Feltr, x^. 

Title page, now first reproduced, of Cambridge University Memorial Volume in honour 

of Sir Philip Sidney^ 

Dedicated to his uncle Robert, Earl of Leicester, K.G., P.C,, Chancellor of Oxford. 

(Camb; Univ: Lib: Syn: 7. 58. 50; and B.b. 12, 13; and Syn: 7, 66. 57-7.) 

The greater number of the elegies are in Latin; a few are in Greek; and one in Hebrew. 

In an ** Epigram to Sir Phlip Sidney,** by Francis Davison, (son of William Davison, Under- 
secretary of State,) is a icfcrence to this antholo^, 

** Cambridge, worthy Philip, by this verse builds thee an altar 
’Gainst time and tempest, strong to abide for ever; 

That praise of verses no length of time can abolish .... 

I then pursuing their steps, like glory to purchase, 

Will make tny memory famous in after ages. . . ” 

**Davison*s Poetical Rhapsody. 1602. Edited by A H. Bullen. London . . . iSgiJ* Vol. II. 
p. 90; and Note, pp. 194-195. 
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‘‘AS FAR AS FAME CAN FLIE/* 


Spenser’s book of memorial verses in Sidney’s honour, ** Astrophel/* will be treated under its 
date, 1595. That same year, Thomas Churchyard, — ^who had put into rhyme m 1579 " The Miseries 
of Portugal/* and in 1576 had lamented the death of Walter Earl of Essex, — dedicated to Robert Earl 
of Essex ** A Musicall Consort of Heavenly harmony** \ with a second part, ** A praise of Poetrie, 
some notes thereof drawen out of the Apologie the noble minded Knight, Sir Philip Sidney wrote/*^ 
This is not a prose essay quoting Sidney, but a eulogy in verse on ** Sir Philip Sidneyes appology/* 
ending (p. 43), 

“ My Sidneies honor heere I raise 
As far as fame can flie.” 

The professional ** pen-men” never dreamt of scorning Sidney the amateur. They accepted 
him as an inspiring master: ** England* s Apelles (rather our Apollo,) Worldes-wonder Sidney, that 
rare moie-than-man/* were Joshua Silvester’s words, early in the next century.® And later, in the 
“ declining times ”, when William Browne of Tavistock, in his " Britannia* s Pastoral/* 1616, looked 
back yearningly to “ the fames of Grenville, Gilbert, Davies, Drake, and worthy Hawkins,” Sidney,— 
dead thirty years before,— was still, for him, 

" Th* admired mirror, glory of our Isle/* 

. for wits deep quintessence. 

For Honour, Valour, Verttie, Excellence/*^ 

Moreover, despite the political and theological gulf between the Established Church and the 
“ Papists,” one of the most whole-hearted elegies in Sidney’s honour came from a member of an 
ancient Catholic family, Henry Constable. Saluting him as 

" Sweet Soul which now with heavenly songs dost tell 
Thy dear Redeemers glory and his praise,” 

Constable pictured Sidney as more fitted for eternity than for an earthly Paradise: 

” For thou didst learn to sing divinely well 
Long time before thy fair and glittering rays 
Increased the light of Heaven .... 

And now thou singst witlx Angels in the skies 
Shall not all poets praise thy memory? 

And to thy name shall not their works give fame, 

Whereas tlieir works are sweetened by thy name.”** 


iln Henry E. Huntington Library, Cal.: U.S.A.; but not in B.M. except reprint in ** Frondes 
Caducae/* 1816; No; 641.1.18(1). Title page there reproduced; as also (p. 27) second heading. 

® ” Lectoribus,” f.B.2. of ** Bartas his Deuine Wee\es and Wor\es Translated and Dedicated To the 
Kings most excellent Maiestie ** etc. 1605. (B,M, C.57. d 41.) Sylvester decorates the above with 
the Sidney pheon, and the boar crest. 

3 " The Poems of William Browne of Tavistoc\ Edited by Gordon Goodwin With an Introduction 
by A. H, Bullen/* London. " The Muses Library/* Vol. 1 . pp. 284; and 237-238. 

^The second of ** Foure Sonnets written by Henrie Constable to Sir Phillip Sidney* s soule/* first pub- 
lished in 1595, with An Apologie for Poetrie, Written by the right noble, vertuous, and learned, 
Sir Phillip Sidney, Knight ...” 
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ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE: VOLUME VL 

THE LOW COUNTRY WAR.^ 

See new sketch map; scale 16 miles to the inch, facing p. 2^6. 

Date "Event E,E, pages 

1585. June. Seven Provinces of the Netherlands, in revolt against Spain, express hope that 

the Earl of Leicester may command the English forces for their assistance.^ - - 12 

2 and 22 October. Leicester’s commission as Lieutenant and Captain General - - - 19-24 

The Royal Navy to be subject to his instructions ------ 21 

The Queen delays signing commission - - - - - - -13-15 

8 November. Patent signed for Sir Philip Sidney as Governor of Flushing for Queen Elizabeth 34 
14 November. Sir Francis Klnollys grudges the cost of Ix)rd Essex’s Cavalry - - - 39-40 

27 November. Leicester’s Commission signed 16 

8 December. English Army embarks from Harwich: under Captain-General the Earl of 

Leicester, K.G., P.C., and General of the Horse the Earl of Essex - - - - 16-17 

9 December. Leicester, Essex, and their forces, arrive at Flushing - - - - 58 

24 December. The Provinces give a Christmas Eve banquet at Delft, to the English Gencial 

and troops - -- -- -- -- -- 59 

25 December. Leicester gives a Christmas Day banquet in return - - - . 59 

1585-6 January. Overtures of the States to Leicester to act as their Governor - - - 70 

10 January. Muster of Essex’s Horsemen at the Hague ------ 45-48, 69 

22 January. Leicester accepts the ofl&ce of “Governor General of Holland, Zeeland and the 

Umted Provinces,” i.c. Duchy of Guelders, County of Zutphen, Utiecht, Friesland : also 
such towns in Flanders and Brabant as they held - - - - - - 73, 93-94 

February-March. Prolonged and unreasonable anger of Queen Elizabeth against Leicester; her 

frame of mind privately described by Lord Burghley as “ penllous and absurd ” - - 74-84 

The real cause for this wrath disclosed - -- -- -- 80 

Lord Burghley states he will resign his offices of Treasurer and Privy Councillor unless 

the General receives proper countenance and the necessary payment for the troops 87-89 

The “storm” calms --------- - 90 

Leicester plans to succour Grave, in Brabant; besieged since December 1585 by Count 
Mansfeldt on behalf of the Prince of Parma ------ 105 

Leicester orders Cavalry to Nyckirke to “ detain the enemy ” from sending more troops 
to siege of Grave - .- .....105 

Count Hohenlohe and Colonel-General Sir John Norris are sent by Leicester to “ victual 

and to supply and furnish Grave with all necessaries ” - - - - - 105 

5 April. The relief force, at first beaten back, but subsequently successful, piovisions Grave, 

and captures “one piece of the enemy’s ordnance” - - - . - 105 

Count Hohenlohe captures Battenburg Casdc, and victuals Giave by water, twice, and 
further provisions it for 9 months - - - 106 

1 Dates are Old System (English Style). See E,E. Vol. IV, facing p. 218, for Pope Gregory’s alteration 
of the Calendar, 15th October, 1582: after which England, by keeping to the former system, was 
thenceforth ten days behind the Catholic countries. 

2 See Vol. V, pp. 102-106, for the tragic death of William Prince of Orange, in July; and the despatch- 
ing of Colonel John Norris m August with a small English force; also the sailing of Drake in 
September as “ Generali of Her Majesty’s Navy,” pp. 275-286. 
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Date Event 

17 April. Leicester confers knighthood on Colonel-General John Norris 

23 April. English celebration of St. George’s Day at Utrecht. Captain Martin Schenck 
knighted by Leicester and presented with “ a Chain of Gold ” - 

Essex conspicuous in the Garter festival tournament - - - . . 

(ist?) May. Prince of Parma (as Leicester calculated) sets out for Grave; bringing an Artillery 
train of over 40 .pieces; with 12,000 Foot and ^000 Horse - - - - . 

May. Leicester, with 3,000 Foot and 1,000 Horse, crosses the Rhine at Arnhem; and captures 
the forts of “ Luytesforte and Barchshorfe,” and the “ Castles of Alon and Bemall ” 
Capture of the Island of Gravenswert by Sir Martin Schenck - - - - 

30 May. Leicester receives letters from Baron Van Hemert, stating he need not trouble about 
Grave as it could hold out for 6 months - 


EJE. pages 
- 214, 217 


31 May. The next day, Van Hemert surrenders Grave to the Prince of Parma; who enters 
by the gates, not even having had to make a breach in the walls - - . 

June. Van Hemert tried by a combined Dutch and English Court Martial at Utrecht; 
sentenced to death, and executed with two of his Captains - - - . 

Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, Governor of Bergen-op-Zoom, successfully intercepts, near 
Antwerp, a Spanish convoy of 400 waggons and 1,000 men - - - 

Queen Elizabeth receives “ sundry overtures from Spain ” - 
Venlo surrenders to the Prince of Parma, (No English soldiers in that garrison) 
Count Maurice of Nassau suggests to Leicester to surprise and capture Axell - 
Axell taken by Count Maurice, Sir Philip Sidney and others - - - . 

Gallant but unsuccessful defence of Nuyse for the States by Cloete, who was afterwards 
unjustly slain by the victors - 

8 July. Letter of Queen Elizabeth to Prince of Parma, about peace - - - - 

July. Siege of Berck [Rhinebergl by the Prince of Parma; Sir Martin Schenk and Colonel 
Morgan being among the besieged - - - . 

July. Return of Sir Francis Drake to England, after his famous raid on Spanish dominions 
in the New World - - 

Observations of the Queen of Scots and Mendoza on this event - - - - 

August 14, 17, 19. Various successful operations of Leicester’s forces, under Sir John Norris, 
Sir Thomas Cecil, and Sir William Pelham - 


92, 106 
92 

106 

106 

107 

109 

115-116 

117-118 

130-131 
131 
122 
164 
165, 169 

167-168 

166 


169 

151-153 

153-154 

169 


At Arnhem : junction of troops of Leicester and Essex with those of Brabant and 
Zeeland under Count Hohcnlohe, and of Friesland under Count William of Nassau 

27 August. Night march of Leicester’s forces to Elten in Cleveland : Count Maurice of 

Nassau, the Elector of Cologne and “ tlic Prince of Portugal, Dorn Emanuell ” accom- 
panying them ---- - - 

28 August. Leicester at Elten reviews the Aimy: but (having only some 8,000 men, when 

the Prince of Parma had 15,000) is not able to undert^ce to relieve Berck; so decides 
to try if he could draw Paima away from it by attacking Doesburg - - . 

29-30 August. Night march of Essex, Sir Philip Sidney and others, with advance guard, to 
begin the siege of Doesburg at daybreak - ------ 

30 August. Leicester marches from Elten to Doesburg, arriving in the afternoon - 

II to 12 p.m. Leicester, in the trenches, directs the siege operations. Sir Wm. Pelham 
wounded - -- -- - -- -- - 


171 

171 

171 

171 

172 

172 


ist September. Arrival of the English artillery (only 10 pieces) - - - - 

2nd September. Battery on Doesburg begins - ------ 

Septeniber. Prince of Parma leaves Berck to succour Doesburg; but on the way, hears that 
it has surrendered to Leicester - - - ------ 

Essex saves the adversary’s women - - - -- -- - 


173 

173 

173 

175 
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Date Event EE. Pages 

13 September. Leicester puts Doesburg “in order”; and “with his whole camp” arrives 
before Zutphen; orders a bridge of boats to be made, and encamps his force on both 
sides of the river - - 

September. Leicester visits Deventer; and leaves there some 400 Foot and “ two Cornets ” 

[troops] of Horse. [See map facing p. 236] - - - - - - 188 

The Prince of Parma, from camp at Burckloe, provisions Zutphpn town - - 189 

“Divers light skirmishes” - - - - - - - - -189 

21 September, p.m. Leicester, hearing that Parma would be sending an armed convoy of 

victuals to Zutphen the next morning, selects troops to intercept it - - - 189 


22 September, a.m. Essex’s victorious Cavalry chaige against the Prince of Parma’s forces 
Sir Philip Sidney severely wounded - - - 

Essex and others knighted for conspicuous valour ... 

Count Hanibal Gonzaga and other distinguished officers overthrown by the English - 
The Prince of Parma gets thirty waggons in, in the night - - . - 


190-193 

191 

217-219 

195 

196 


“ After this fight we heard no more of the Prince in 10 or 12 days, . . he was gone 
to meet with our Rcyters and Almaines ” (i.e. to intercept the German reinforce- 
ments). 

September. Leicester perseveres to capture Zutphen Island and the reputedly impregnable forts 

He, and Essex and the Elector of Cologne, plan the surprise of the island : “ which 
happily succeeded” --- 

The island entrenched and fortified. Siege of the forts continued by Leicester 
26 September, Muster of the Allied troops before Zutphen 

30 September, English arullery planted ready in case the Prince of Parma should come up - 
1st October. Parma’s troops in sight of the English ^ - 

2 October, 2 p.m. Leicester “ pike in hand ” directs capture of Zutphen forts. He knights 

Captain Edward Stanley for successfully carrying out his orders - - - - 

3 October. Leicester confers an annuity on Sir Edward Stanley, and gives him a written 

testimonial describing his valiant deeds 

14 October. The Prince of Parma, at Ringlebert, ill of an ague ----- 

17 October. Sir Philip Sidney, at Arnhem, dies of his wound : bequeathing his “ best sword ” 
to the Cavalry General, — “ my beloved and much honoured Lord the Earl of Essex ” 

November. Zutphen island and forts garrisoned under Captain Rowland Yorkc 

Sir William Stanley appointed Governor of Deventer - - - - - 

II November. Continuation of peace negotiations by the Queen - - - . 

24 November. Leicester arrives at the Court at Richmond; and urges the execution of the 
Queen of Scots ---- - - -- -- - 

29 November. Sir William Stanley writes to Walsingham asking to be recommended to the 
Huguenot King Henry of Navarre -------- 

ist December. The Magistrates of Deventer complain against Stanley for oppressive behaviour 

1586-7. 7 January. Captain Rowland Yorkc writes to Walsingham as his own devotion to 
duty 

8 January The ** Brief e Report** summarises English achievements; “the enemy never got 
one town, castle, fort or sconce wherein any English soldier was”i - - - 

19 January. Wilkes reports to Walsingham the peculiar conduct of Sir William Stanley 


197 

197 

227 
227-228 
203-208 

228 
228 

229-231 

235 

230 

241-2^15 

357 

357 

290 

383 

359 

359-360 

362-363 

336 

366 


1 But what the adversary had not gained in open fight he was soon to achieve by other methods. 
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Date 


Event 


EJB, Pages 


20 January. Sir John NorriS hears that Stanley has betrayed Deventer to Tassis, Military 
Governor of Zutphen town for King Philip. Also tnat Rowland Yorke has similarly 
surrendered Zutphen forts and island, without a shot fired - - . . 

9 February (n.s.). Edict of the States denouncing William Stanley and Rowland Yorke 

16 February. Funeral of Sir Philip Sidney in old St. Paul’s; attended by representadves of 
each of the seven United Provinces - - - 


3<57-37i 

379-380 

438-455 


April. 1587. Publication of pamphlets on the sunender of Deventer: Dr. Allen contending 
that as Pope Pius had pronounced Elizabeth only a pretended Queen, her officers were 
not justified in obeying her, and that Sir William Stanley’s example should be followed. 371-373 

Answered, that the surrender was a breach of military trust; and that irrespec- 
tive of any question of politics or theology, a definite code of honour prevails among 
soldiers of every civilised nation; which code had been violated by William Stanley - 373-376 


1769. Historian of the House of Stanley retrospectively confuses Sir William Stanley who 
surrendered Deventer, with Sir Edward Stanley, knighted for capturing the Zutphen 
forts, (Sic transit gloria mundi), - - - 


1937 (Coronation Year). Long-estiablished misunderstandings as to the Low Country War now dispelled 
direct from the evidence. Hitlierto Lord Leicester, though not allowed credit for victories^ won 
when he was present, has been made responsible for the treachery of others during his absence. 
The events being shown in this volume in their actual proportions, the martial reputation of 
Leicester can be cleared. Especially noteworthy is the bringing to light of his *'Lawes and 
Ordinances " (ante, pp. 27-31); these having been unknown to historians, including even The Hon : 
Sir John Fortescue. All have animadverted on the supposed absence of discipline in the Eliza- 
bethan Army; taking their ideas not from the doings of the Army itself, but from Falstaff’s quips 
in the play of “Henry IV.’* (This same astonishing method of judgment is repeated in a 
recent handbook on " the Art of War/* See E.E., VI, p. 214.) 
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In some unsigned “ Advices from London ” to the Spanish Ambassador in Paris, 1586, 30th 
June (20th o.s.) occurs a statement that “ Don Antonio is desirous of having a certain book printed 
which he wishes to dedicate to the Queen of England, It is to be filled with arguments intended to 
lead the Queen to aid him with 10,000 men for the recovery of Portugal.”^ 

The English version of the treatise on the " Right and Tytle of tha most excellent Prince 
Anthonie . . . , King of Portugall had been issued in November, 1585 soon after Lord Leicester 
had been appointed Lieutenant-General for Queen Elizabeth; and before he had actually embarked 
for the Netherlands. Neither the United Provinces nor England were able at this juncture to afEord 
Antonio the aid which Lord Burghley would have liked the Queen to give him in 1581.3 

The affairs of Portugal will be treated extensively under dates when the plans for Antonio’s 
restoration were assuming formidable pre^ortions. During 1923-29 the present writer systematically 
investigated, from MSS. in many languages, the extraordinary career of King Philip’s first cousin and 
“obstinate” opponent; and ** Elizabethan England^* is the only modern English history in which 
it is shown that Antonio was not a mere “ claimant ” but a definitely elected King .4 The first and 
last of the dynasty of Aviz, John the Great, and Antonio the Unfortunate, were both Kings by election; 
both elected in defiance of Spain. So King Philip’s proclamations against Antonio were worded with 
a double disdam .5 But that Burghley refei-red to him as “ Don Antonio, King of Portingale who hath 
a just war against the Kmg of Spain,” was revealed in Volume IV of “ Elizabethan EnglandJ" from 
Burghlcy’s impublished MS.® And it was as “ a King crowned and anointed ” that Queen Elizabeth 
received him ; to the acute disgust of Philip II, who complamcd exceedingly of her being “ friendly 
to him and hostile to me.”^ 

In the present volume, a running accompaniment of Portuguese correspondence would too much 
have diverted us from the principal matters here depicted: viz; the Low Country War, and the 
tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots, — considered in relation to each other. In subsequent volumes the 
threads of Dom Antonio’s affairs will be gathered up; and we shall again see him as he appeared both 
to foes and friends. During the fifteen years between his defeat at Alcantara by the Duke of Alba , 3 
and his death “in a hired lodging” in Paris, on the anniversary of the battle, he never abandoned 
hope : and there was more reason for his expectations than has hitherto been understood. 

That Portugal, so conspicuous in Volumes III and IV, does not appear (except mdirectly) in 
Volumes V and VI, is not because any less care has been taken to examine the diplomatic correspondence 
during those years; but because the relations of England to Foieign Powers form a drama which can 
only be unfolded scene by scene and Act by Act. At each date, the events selected for presentation 
are those which were of the most vital import at the time; or which produced the largest visible results. 

^Cal: S.P. Simancas, III, p. 589. 2 E.e., Vol. IV, pp. 24-25, 39-44. ^ib; pp. 97-114. 

4 E.E. Ill, pp, 220-230 

5 . . don Antonio hip no legitimo del senor Infante don Luys mi tio, . . . despues de 
escapar huyendo desbaiatado en los arramles de Lisboa, por el Duque de Alba mi pnmo del mi 
Consejo de Estado, y mi Capitan generah sigurendo su rebelion se fue a la comarca de la Vera, con 
alguna gete sediciosa y rebelde que le siguto, y otra, . . . mucho cotra el servicio de Dios, y mio, 
y con mucho escandalo/' etc., etc. In extenso, Escobar, Recopilicion," etc. (1586), pp. 85-86. 

^E.E. IV, pp. 97, 106-107. 7 Ib: p. 123. 8lb; pp. 1-22. 
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Book I, Volumes I to IV, beginning with the death o£ Edward VI (1553), and ending with the 
conquest of Portugal by Spain (1580-1583) took us in English afiairs up to the vanishing of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in an Azorean storm, 1 just after he had “ comforted ” himself answerably to all his 
hopes in Newfoundland.^ 

Book II, Volumes V and VI (1583-4 — 1586-7), opening with Lord Burghley’s warnmg, “ Spain, 
yea Spain it is in which all causes do concur to give a just alarm,” and ending with the beheading 
of Mary Queen of Scots,— followed by the public funeral of Sir Philip Sidney, — closes the second Act. 

Book III, with itsi prelude of “ dangers disclosed ” in the House of Commons (so that preparations 
should be accelerated in readiness for meeting the invader,) brings us to the coming of the Great 
Armada, — ^the fate of which was to be so astonishing to Spam and to the world; — ^and the sudden death 
of Lord Leicester after his exertions in Tilbury Camp, just when overtures were being made from the 
Low Countries for his return. 

It may be noticed that each Book terminates with the exit of some prominent figure from the 
stage of life. In the concluding volume we shall come to a time when the outstanding personages are 
fewer, and— with rare exceptions— of conspicuously less ability than their predecessors. Last of all, we 
shall see the aftermath of the Elizabethan age; not writing ” Finis ” until some right years subsequent 
to Sir Walter Raleigh’s execution. The irony of Raleigh’s end will appear the more significant when we 
have met him in the place he actually held (and not anachromstically as a colossus bestriding the 
Elizabethan Court from the beginning,— as present popular fancy imagines him). 

Each ruler and statesman, and every prominent man of action in this History, has been studied 
individually; as also the works of the dramatists, poets, chroniclers, and theologians. ** Elizabethan 
England*' at first consisted of a series of biographies, linked together with explanations of relevant 
European and oversea conditions; accompanied by a gigantic Date Chart. The narrative began at the 
accession of Elizabeth, and ended with the death of Raleigh. But the sense of relief accompanying the 
supposed completion of a life’s work, was followed by a most unexpected but irresistible conviction that 
this was not the best method of doing justice to all concerned ; especially Spain. Reluctantly but 
resolutely, the author therefore pulled down the whole edifice, and reconstructed it: this time as a vast 
drama in which the figures on the stage not only speak in their own words, but appear and disappear 
at the times and in the conjunctions of their actual careers. This showing of all the chief characteis 
—and many lesser persons-^iiect from the evidence, and in their relations and antagonisms to each 
other, is the nearest possible approach to bringing to life again that age of mtense mental and physical 
activity, of which Shakesperian drama remains the fine flower, — ^not necessarily unsurpassable, but 
certainly not yet surpassed. 


iVol. IV, pp. 276-278. 2 ib; p. 268. 



NOTE : “ THE ART OF MAKING DEVISES.” 


It is sometimes asked why a Dove and a Griffin form the colophon of every volume of '' Eliza- 
hethan England," and what the author and the printer intend by this device. 

In i6th century imagery, the Dove stands for Peace, Contemplation, and “Divine studies”; the 
Griffin for resolute endeavour and valiant enterpuse. The combination of the two in one device means 
that the work here presented embodies the arts and acts both of peace and of war. The rose in the 
dove’s beak is the Queen of flowers; the token of harmony; and the national emblem of England. 

The moito embodies in particular the principle upon which this especial publication has been 
conceived, peiformed, and produced; while it typifies also in general the te;nper which animated the 
mariners, soldiers, statesmen, poets, musicians, husbandmen, chronicleis, craftsmen, artisans, — ^and others 
in that era of “ undaunted courages and aspiring minds.” 

The -fascination then exercised by pictorial symbology can be inferred from Lord Leicester in 
1585 havmg accepted and examined Whitney’s " Choice of Emblemes" just as he was departing for the 
Low Country war.^ 

From the days of ancient Egypt onwards, “ the art of making devises ” had been cultivated; and 
it was still to remain in fashion into the mid lydi-century, when Civil War rent England in twain. 
Both sides then exercised considerable ingenuity in the sdcction of figures and mottoes embodying their 
ideas 2 And though Sir Philip Sidney had been dead sixty years, one of his devices was held up to 
admiration, m 1646, immediately after those of Kings and Princes .3 

“ The Italians call a Devise an Impresa, deriving it from the verb Imprenderc, . . to undertake; 
because the ancient Knights did beare upon their shields a Devise ” revealing “ the designe of their 
enterprise.^ 

“ . , . a Devise is nodiing else but a rare and particular way of expressing one’s self . . . 
it is indeed most compendious,, since by two or three words” it conveys “ diat which is contained in 
the greatest volumes . . . tending also much to the benefit of History, by reviving the memory 
of such men who have rendered themselves illustrious m all sorts of conditions, and m the practice 
of all lands of Vertuc ...” Devises “ expresse our best fancies,” and “ render them in a more 
dclightfull and vigorous manner dian that which is used ddier in speaking or writing ...” 

This art was praised by its exponents as “not only usefull to those that are ncare us, but also 
to those that are further ofE; yea, to those that shall come after us.”® 


1 E.E. Vol. VI, pp. 23-24. 

^"The Art of making Devises, Done into English by Tho: Blunt Gent, (Engraved title). (2nd 

tide page), “ The Art of ma\mg Devises: Treating of Hieroglyfhtc\s, Svmbols, Emblemes, Mnigims, 
Sentences, Parables, Reverses of Medalls, Armes, Blazons, Cimiers, Cypnres and Rebus, First tvritten 
in French, by Henry Estienne, Lord of Fossez, Interpreter to the French King for the Latino and 
Gree\ Tongues: Translated into English, and embellished with divers Brasse Figures, by T, B, of the 
Inner Temple, Gent, Wkereunto is added, A Catalogue of Coronet-Devises, both on the Kings and 
the Parliaments side, %n the late Warres, London: Printed for lohn Holden, at the signe of the blue 
Anchor in the Hew Exchange 16^0." (Sm; 4to), 

3 In Blount’s Dedicatory Epistle “To the Nobility and Gentry of England,” dated from the Inner 
Temple ('*Ex Mdib, Interions Templi, 27 Mart, 1646,") 

^ Ch : VI. “ Of the Etimologie and Definition of Devises.” p. 9. 

5 “Of the %ccellencie and Vtility of Devises,” 13-15, ch: vn. See also ch: ix, “Rules for Devises”; 
pp. 20-22,^* a just propoition or relation of the Soul to the Body; the meaning to be expressed through 
the Sun, Stars, Moon, Fire, Water, or “ fantastical Beasts and Birds,” etc., but not by any human 
figure. If was required “ that the Motto (which is the Soul of the Devise) be in a strange language 
. . . concise or briefe, but not doubtful ... the more perfect when it exceeds not the number 
of two or three words ...” A Devise “ ought to be almost like Poesie, . . . understood 
without difficulty, and with delight.” (ch : xiii, p. 33). But “ It importeth not much ” if the meaning 
is missed by “ Ideots or grosse Ignoramuses.” Without coming under cither heading to-day, many 
people may welcome an explanation of “ Emblemes and Devises ” which from remotest times down 
to the end of the 17th century represented a universally recognised symbology. 


-vm- 
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